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By  Way  of 
Preface 


EDIT 

Chapter  669 
of  the  Laws  of 
1899,  upon  the  suggestion  of 
Governor  Roosevelt,  provides 
the  means  for  the  "compiling 
and  publishing  of  quarterly 
bulletins''  by  this  Bureau. 

This  requirement  adds  a 
pleasant  duty  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  and  in  accord- 
ance therewith  it  has  gathered 
and  compiled  for  this,  the  first 
Bulletin,  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing March  31,  1899,  figures, 
facts  and  communications  bear- 
ing  on  the  present    industrial 

conditions. 

H  H  9t 


SmployAiv' 
Betnms 


Abstracts 
have  been 
made  of  communications  from 
25  of  the  leading  manufac- 
turers of  this  State,  which  show 
plainly  how  the  great  activities 
of  which  they  are  owners  and 
operators  are  prospering,  and 
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• 

in  many  instances  their  fore> 
casts  of  what  the  future  may 
have  in  store  for  them  are 
given. 

These  barometers  of  the  con- 
ditions existent  affecting  the 
industrial  operations  of  this 
great  State  show  most  unmis- 
takably that  at  the  present 
time  they  are  having  a  season 
of  marked  prosperity. 

at  tfi  K 

-.    -   -  ,  Tables       are 

Trade  Union 

Betums  givOU       which 

contain  summaries  of  the  quar- 
terly returns  from  all  the  trade 
unions  of  the  State  for  the 
quarters  ending  March  31,1899,. 
and  December  31,  1898,  the 
first  two  quarters  of  the  De- 
partment  year  1898-99.  In  the 
analysis  of  the  latest  quarterly 
reports,  comparison  is  made 
with  the  corresponding  quarter 
in  1898,  which  shows  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  state  of 
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employment  in  nearly  all  in- 
dustries, with  the  exception  of 
the  building  trades.  The  sum- 
mary tables,  1-12,  present  the 
following  facts  for  New  York 
city,  the  remainder  of  the  State 
and  the  entire  State: 

1.  Number  and  membership 
of  labor  organizations. 

2.  Number  of  members  of 
unions  idle  on  the  last  day  of 
the  quarter  and  the  number 
idle  during  the  entire  quarter. 

3.  Classified  days  of  employ- 
ment of  members  during  the 
quarter. 

4.  Classified  earnings  of 
members  for  the  quarter. 

^    9ft    9t 

One    of     the 

Operation  of  the  New  mOSt         U  Ot  e- 
Prison    Labor 

S7.tem  worthy 

changes  in 
prison  methods  that  has  been 
made  in  recent  years  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  abolition 
of  the  contract  labor  system  by 
the  Revised  Constitution  of 
1894.  The  convicts  and  prison- 
ers now  work  only  for  the  pub- 
lic institutions  and  depart- 
ments of  the  State.  Instead 
of  an  increase  of  idleness  in  the 
State  prisons,  it  is  found  that 
the  demands  of  the  public  in- 
stitutions will  supply  work  for 


a  much  larger  prison  popu- 
lation; hence  the  new  system 
is  not  only  vastly  better  for  the 
physical  and  moral  health  of 
the  convicts  themselves,  but  is 
also  less  burdensome  to  the  tax- 
payers than  was  the  former 
contract  labor  system.  Even 
before  the  new  system  had  be- 
come  fairly  adjusted,  its  results 
appeared  so  commendable  that 
other  States  accepted  it  as  a 
pattern  for  new  legislation.  In 
the  brief  article  on  the  subject 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
are  incorporated  extracts  from 
an  official  report  by  the  Acting 
Commissioner  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustrial Statistics  of  Nebraska. 

H  X  at 

The    i  n  d  u  8- 

Agreaments  Between  tries  that    en- 
Employera  and  , ,  . 

Employee.  J^J  ^^^  g^^^- 

est  freedom 
from  disputes  and  consequent 
interruptions  of  work  through 
the  strike  or  the  lockout  are  the 
industries  in  which  both  labor 
and  capital  are  so  strongly  or- 
ganized that  they  can  become 
responsible  parties  to  an  agree- 
ment regulating  wages  and 
hours  of  labor  for  a  vear  or 
more.  Such  harbingers  of  "in- 
dustrial peace"  are  becoming 
more  frequent  every  year  as  em- 


Editorial 


ployers  and  employees  come  to 
a  better  recognition  of  interests 
common  to  both.  On  a  subse- 
quent page  is  reprinted  the 
agreement  entered  into  last 
October  by  the  representatives 
of  capital  and  labor  engaged  in 
the  American  printing  indus- 
try, which  provides  for  a  nine- 
hour  day  after  November  21, 
1899.  An  important  agreement 
was  entered  into  May  23d  by 
the  foundrymen  and  iron 
molders  of  New  York  and  vi- 
cinity, the  terms  of  which  may 
be  found  on  a  subsequent  page. 

^^        ^T>        ^T> 

A  third  agree- 

BuflUo  Grain         m  C  U  t  T  C  ■ 

^hoTelera'  Strike 

printed  in 
this  number  of  th>3  Bulletin 
was  the  issue  of  a  strike  in 
which  some  7,000  grain  shovel- 
ers  of  BulBfafo  were  concerned. 
Particulars  from  an  unprej- 
udiced source  concerning  the 
principles  at  issue  in  the  strike 
Are  given  in  connection  with 
the  agreement. 

9t    9t   H 

'  A  report  was 
Factory  recently  made 

Inspectors'  ExamI-    ,  ^ 

nation.  ^^     Commis- 

sioner Wil- 
liam M.  Collier,  of  the  State 
Civil   Service  Commission,  on 


the  examinations  for  Deputy 
Factory  Inspector.  Abstracts 
from  the  report  printed  in  sub- 
sequent pages  of  the  Bulletin 
show  beyond  dispute  that  some 
of  these  examinations,  partly 
in  consequence  of  insufficient 
appropriations  for  the  examin- 
ing staff,  discriminated  unduly 
in  favor  of  book  knowledge. 
How  to  make  the  examinations 
better  tests  of  practical  knowl- 
edge and  experience  is  a  ques- 
tion to  which  Governor  Roose- 
velt has  devoted  particular 
attention.  On  May  2  he  held  a 
conference  of  labor  leaders, 
state  officials  and  others  for  the 
general  consideration  of  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Factory  Laws, 
at  which  were  present  Messrs. 
Daniel  A.  Harris,  president  of 
the  State  Workingmen's  Feder- 
ation, Wm.  A.  Perrine,  of  the 
Iron  Molders' Conference  Board 
John  S.  Henry,  of  the  Woo4 
Carvers'  Union,  James  B.  Rey- 
nolds, head  worker  of  the  Uni- 
versity Settlement,  and  Rev. 
Thomas  R.  Slicer,  of  New  York, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Factory 
Inspector  and  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Statistics,  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners.  One 
of  the  subjects  discussed  was 
this      one     of     examinations* 
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Working  people  throughout  the 
State  will  be  interested  in  the 
new  system  of  examinations  as 
described  in  the  special  article 
in  the  Bulletin. 

n  n  n 

Three    recent 

Judicial   DeolBlonii     decisioUS        Of 
or  Capital  ^CW      York 

c  ou  r  ts  deal 
with  the  right  of  union  men 
to  refuse  to  work  with  non- 
union men.  The  decisions  of 
Justices  Kellogg  and  Giegerich 
of  the  Supreme  Court  denied 
the  claim  of  damages  brought 
by  a  non-union  workman 
against  union  men,  while  the 
decision  of  theCourt  of  Appeals 
awarded  the  plaintiff  damages 
in  a  similiar  suit,  declaring 
that  when  "the  purpose  of  an 
organization  or  combination  is 
to  hamper  or  restrict  the  free- 
dom of  a  citizen  in  pursuing 
his  lawful  trade  or  calling,  and 
through  contracts  or  arrange- 
ments with  employers  to  co- 
erce other  workmen  to  become 
members  of  the  organization 
and  to  come  under  its  rules  and 
conditions  under  the  penalty  of 
the  loss  of  their  positions  and 
of  deprivation  of  employment, 
such  purpose  is  against  public 


policy  and  unlawful."  Summar- 
ies  of  the  three  decisions  ar* 
elsewhere  reprinted,  together 
with  Judge  Scott's  decision  on 
the  prevailing  rate-of-wage» 
law  in  the  granite  cutters^  case 
and  the  decision  of  Judge 
Haight,  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals,    on    the    cigar-makers'" 

label. 

>t  >t  tfi 


Labor  Iaws 


The  labor 
legislation  of 
the  session  of  1899  embrace* 
several  important  measures^ 
which  will  secure  to  NeW  York 
its  place  among  the  leading^ 
States  that  look  to  the  personal 
welfare  of  individual  citizens. 
The  interest  in  such  legislation 
as  that  contained  in  the  eight- 
hour  law,  "sweat-shop"  regula- 
tion, etc.,  is  widespread  and 
calls  for  the  publication  in  thtt- 
Bulletin  of  the  text  of  the 

labor  laws. 

•e  tfi  at 


lAbor  Notes 


Several  i  n- 
stances  of 
advances  in  rates  of  wages  are 
given  in  the  "Labor  Notes,*' 
which  will  hereafter  include 
brief  items  concerning  the  con- 
dition of  labor  in  New  York 
State. 
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THE  STATE  OP  EMPLOYMENT, 
I.    Employers'  Betunui. 

Early  in  May,  the  Bureau  mad^  inquiries  of  leading  manu- 
facturers of  the  State  concerning  the  condition  of  business. 
Their  answers  are  summarized  in  about  twenty-five  reports. 
Five  reported  an  advance  of  wages  since  the  first  of  January; 
fourteen  others  reported  an  increase  of  working  force;  while 
only  three  reported  a  declining  or  stationary  business.  The  in- 
-dustries  most  favorably  situated  were  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries (including  foundries,  agricultural  implement  and  stove 
factories),  cotton  goods,  clothing  (including  boots  and  shoes,  col- 
lars and  cuffs,  and  straw  hats),  canned  goods,  cigars  and  lumber. 
-Abstracts  of  the  reports  will  be  found  below. 

IRON  AND  STBBL  INDtJSTRIBS. 

Reports  from  large  establishments  in  New  York  city  and  other 
principal  centers  of  the  industry  in  the  State  indicate  a  very 
satisfactory  outlook.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  a.  Hudson  river  firm  states 
that  its  volume  of  business  has  moderately  increased  as  com- 
pared with  last  year,  necessitating  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  working  force.  The  average  earnings  of  their  workmen  are 
higher  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  *  *  *  *  A  New  York 
<jity  firm  states  that  the  outlook  compared  with  1898  is  more 
than  favorable.  At  the  present  time  they  employ  no  larger  num- 
ber of  men  than  before,  but  have  more  orders,  and  if  the  increased 
volume  of  business  continues  will  be  compelled  to  increase  the 
force.  They  had  made  no  increase  of  wages  at  the  date  of  the 
report.  •  ♦  ♦  «  a  western  New  York  firm  states  that  they 
were  employing  the  same  number  of  men  May  1, 1899,  as  at  the 
corresponding  date  in  1898.  On  March  31st  they  advanced  wages 
10  per  cent. 

Agricultural  Implements, — Reports  were  received  from  three 
large  establishments,  all  in  central  New  York  cities.  One  report 
states  that  indications  point  to  the  large  trade  of  last  year  being 
exceeded  in  1899.    Their  force  was  increased  from  15  to  20  per 
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cent,  over  a  year  ago  and  wages  in  general  were  higher.  ♦  ♦  «- 
A  second  establishment  says :  "  We  have  been  running  worka 
night  and  day  and  have  given  employment  to  a  larger  number  of 
men  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  company."  On 
account- of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  materials  their  margins 
were  low.  A  third  firm  reports  as  follows:  "  More  men  are 
employed  than  for  three  years  past."  Their  factory  has  been 
running  up  to  its  utmost  capacity  since  early  last  January — 
which  has  not  been  true  for  three  years  past.  The  prospects  are 
very  good,  more  orders  having  been  received  than  can  be  filled 
during  the  manufacturing  season,  closing  with  July  1st.  No  in- 
crease in  wages  has  been  made. 

Stoves. — The  stove  industry  in  this  State  has  been  declining 
in  recent  years  on  account  of  the  transfer  of  the  large  AVestern 
business  to  foundries  in  the  West.  At  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, the  New  York  industry,  according  to  the  report  of  one  of 
the  largest  concerns,  is  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  This  estab- 
lishment has  increased  its  facilities  25  per  cent,  over  last  year 
and  is  employing  25  per  cent,  more  workmen.  On  April  1,  J.899^ 
it  notified  its  molders  of  an  advance  of  10  per  cent,  in  wages. 

Bicycles. — A  leading  factory  in  central  New  York  had  made  no 
increase  in  wages  or  working  force  but  had  increased  its  output 
under  improved  methods.  Its  export  business  in  particular  wa» 
prospering. 

TEXTILES  AND  CLOTHING. 

Woolens, — Reports  from  two  large  manufacturers  of  woolens 
regarding  present  conditions  are  conflicting.  A  central  New 
York  concern  states  that  present  conditions  are  a  decided  im- 
provement over  one  year  ago  and  that  they  had  made  no  increase 
in  their  force  since  they  had  been  running  regular  time  in  the 
past.  A  western  New  York  firm  states  that  their  business  for 
the  year  ending  April  30,  1899,  had  been  the  largest  in  their 
history,  their  output  having  increased  from  10  to  15  per  cent- 
over  the  previous  year;  but  since  the  first  of  April,  conditions 
have  been  unfavorable  compared  with  1898  or  almost  any  other 
season,  and  few  duplicate  orders  had  come  in  to  keep  them  busy 
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on  spring  work  as  heretofore.    The  condition  was  sudden  and 
unexpected  and  not  easy  to  account  for. 

Carpets, — An  average  year  is  anticipated  by  the  New  York 
manufacturers  who  report  to  the  Bureau.  Conditions  were  more 
satisfactory  than  last  year.  Labor  is  not  quite  so  abundant, 
which  means  that  it  is  more  generally  employed.  The  partic- 
ular  firm  referred  to  had,  however,  made  no  increase  of  output 
or  of  wages  or  lengthened  the  working  time. 

Cotton  Goods, — During  the  last  year  the  output  of  a  central 
New  York  establishment  which  reports  to  the  Bureau  increased 
probably  50  per  cent.,  while  its  working  force  increased  from  12 
to  15  per  cent.  Their  mills  were  running  full  time  and  in  some 
instances  over  time,  but  they  had  made  no  increase  in  the  wages 
because  they  had  made  no  reduction  in  previous  years  of  the 
hard  times. 

Boots  wad  Shoes. — A  representative  firm  in  southern  New  York 
reports  that  its  sales  between  May  1, 1898,  and  May  1,  1899,  had 
increased  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  and  the  working  force  had  in- 
creased proportionately.  Wages  average  higher,  perhaps  10  per 
cent,  highier;  "  the  future  for  a  year  or  so  looks  very  promising." 
A  New  York  house  also  reported  a  general  improvement;  the 
home  and  more  especially  the  export  business  (particularly 
Cuba)  have  grown.  No  general  change  in  wages  had  been  made 
for  several  years. 

Collars  and  Cuffs. — A  representative  firm  from  Hudson  River 
Valley  reports  that  its  March  business  showed  an  increase  over 
that  of  the  same  month  in  1898.  Its  force  had  been  recently  in- 
ceased  but  no  change  made  in  wages. 

Hats. — Messrs.  William  Carroll  and  Company,  whose  factories 
are  at  Matteawan,  report  under  date  of  April  27  as  follows: 
"  We  are  pleased  to  state  that  at  the  present  time  our  orders 
for  straw  hats  are  in  excess  of  any  previous  history  of  the  con- 
cern; and  the  outlook  for  the  remainder  of  our  season  is  certainly 
bright.  Our  labor  is  mostly  paid  by  the  piece,  so  that  the 
employees  eventually  share  in  a  long  and  busy  season  more  by 
reason  of  an  abundance  of  employment  than  of  a  change  in  rate. 
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We  think  there  is  no  material  change  in  rate,  that  is,  since  last 
year.  Some  small  advances  have  been  made,  however,  for  equal- 
ization, and  as  an  evidence  that  we  consider  the  outlook  favor- 
able we  would  state  that  we  are  now  preparing  to  resume  the 
finishing  of  ladies'  woolen  hats  in  connection  with  our  straw 
hat  business — a  department  which  we  dropped  some  three  years 
ago." 

FOOD   PRBPABATION. 

Canned  Goods. — A  western  ^ew  York  concern,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country,  reports  as  follows:  "Our  business,  of 
course,  has  increased  during  the  past  year,  but  we  have  not  as 
yet  materially  increased  our  working  force  or  lengthened  the 
working  time.  In  some  instances  we  have,  of  course,  increased 
the  salaries  paid,  but  not  as  a  rule,  for  the  reason  that  we  do 
not  use  expert  labor."  ♦  «  «  ♦  Another  firm  in  central 
New  York  reports  that  its  business  has  been  increased  during 
the  past  three  years,  and  its  facilities  a  good  deal  increased  this 
year.  In  one  of  their  factories  they  will  increase  the  output 
threefold  as  compared  with  last  year  and  in  another  factory  25 
per  cent.  more. 

Starch, — ^A  representative  in  this  business  reports  that  the 
first  quarter  of  1899  shows  a  marked  improvement  both  in  sales 
and  manufactures  over  1898. 

Cigars, — According  to  the  report  of  a  Hudson  River  Valley 
firm  the  cigar  trade  shows  a  decided  improvement  as  compared 
with  last  year.  This  concern  erected  this  spring  an  addition  to 
its  factory,  thereby  increasing  its  working  capacity  by  two  hun- 
dred hands.    The  firm  notes  an  increased  consumption  of  cigars. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INDUSTRIES. 

Lumber, — ^A  western  New  York  wholesale  lumber  firm  reports 
the  general  condition  of  business  very  satisfactory.  Its  own 
business  has  increased  about  10  per  cent.,  as  has  the  number  of 
men  employed.  Wages  have  also  increased  2  per  cent.  ♦  ♦  • 
A  New  York  city  cooperage  company  reports  the  condition 
about  the  same  as  for  the  lafit  twelve  months,  the  men  being 
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fairly  active.  This  firm  had  made  no  change  in  wages  for  the 
last  five  years. 

Electrical  Supplies. — ^A  New  York  city  firm  manufacturing  elec- 
trical supplies  reports  the  erection  of  new  buildings — about 
doubling  its  capacity.  While  the  American  Hard  Rubber  Com- 
pany of  College  Point  reports  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  its  specialties,  the  increased  demand  for  its  regular 
goods  is  not  so  noticeable.  Bpecialties  in  demand  are  especially 
those  connected  with  electrical  supplies.  The  firm  had  in- 
creased its  force  considerably  and  was  working  longer  hours  up 

to  the  first  of  May  when  it  resumed  its  regular  hours,  not  ex- 

• 

pecting  the  sudden  and  largely  increased  demand  to  continue 
much  longer.  No  raise  in  wages  had  been  made,  its  method  of 
payment  being  the  piece  system. 

II.    Trade  Union  Betums  on  Employment. 

The  complete  returns  collected  from  the  trade  unions  of  the 
State  enable  the  Bureau  to  make  the  following  comparisons  con- 
cerning the  state  of  employment  in  the  first  three  months  of  1899, 
and  the  corresponding  period  in  1897  and  1898: 


Table  I. 


1897. 

1898.. 

• 

1899. 

Increase  (+) 
or  decrease 

(-)  of  1899 
over  1898. 

Kamber  of  anions 

927 

1,048 

1,156 

+108 

Knmber  of  mem  ben  t 
Men ...i 

138,249 
4,321 

173,849 
6,606 

166,235 
7,281 

—7,114 
+875 

Women 

Total 

142,570 

179,955 

178,516 

-6,439 

CBfomber  onemDloved  on  March  31 

43,654 
35,381 

88,857 
18,102 

81,618 
.    22,659 

—7,244 

+4.567 

If  nmber  unemployed  daring  entire  quarter. . 

The  striking  facts  of  this  table  are  the  large  numbers  of  the 
unemployed  in  each  of  the  three  periods  covered.  The  economic 
situation  of  trade  unionists  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  more 
«ecure  than  that  of  the  average  workingraan,  and  yet  44,000  out 
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of  143,000  trade  unionista  were  reported  in  idleness  on  March  31, 
1897,  while  35,000  had  been  unemployed  for  the  entire  three 
months  between  January  1  and  March  31,  1897,  being  almost, 
exactly  one-fourth  of  the  total  membership.  These  large  per- 
centages of  idleness  pertain  to  the  winter  season  and  do  not  hold 
good  for  the  whole  year. 

Since  1897  the  conditions  of  employment  have  improved,  as 
the  following  percentages  indicate: 


Percentage  of  total  membership  idle  on  last  day  of  the  first  qaarter. 
Daring  the  entire  quarter 


189». 


18.2 
18.1 


While  the  conditions  of  1898  showed  an  improvement  over 
those  of  1897,  the  improvement  since  1898  has  not  been  so  notice- 
able. In  fact,  the  percentage  of  those  idle  for  the  whole  three 
months'  period  in  the  present  year  exceeded  that  of  1898.  The 
explanation  of  this  apparent  decline  of  employment  will  be  found 
by  studying  the  percentages  for  each  trade.  Analysis  of  Table 
3,  page  60,  and  comparison  with  the  corresponding  figures  for 
1898  (in  the  1898  report  of  the  Bureau,  now  in  press)  shows  that 
the  building  trades  were  in  a  less  satisfactory  condition  in  189^ 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  while  the  remaining  trades,  in  the 
aggregate,  showed  improvement,  thus: 


Table  II. 


NUMBKBS. 

Pkbckntaqbs  op  Total. 

MXHBSBSHIP. 

1808. 

1800. 

1808. 

1800. 

A. 


Total  membership,  March  31 

TTnemployed,  Maroh  31 

Unemployed  dnriog  entire  quarter 


Building  tradft. 

50,607 

15,523 

7,523 


52,665 
17,407 
13,717 


B.    Othtr  than  buitding  tradet. 


Total  memberflbip,  March  31 

TJDempIoyed.  March  31 

Unemployed  during  entire  quarter 


122.742 
21,354 
10,182 


113,576 

13,652 

8,500 


31.5 
14.8 


17.4 
1.3 


33.? 
26.5 


7.5 
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It  thus  clearly  appears  that  it  was  the  unfavorable  situation 
of  the  building  trades  in  the  first  quarter  of  1899  which  so  un- 
favorably affected  the  general  totals.  In  Table  I  it  was  shown 
that  the  aggregate  increase  in  the  number  of  idle  members  was 
4,557;  whereas,  in  Table  II,  it  appears  that  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  idle  in  the  first  quarter  of  1899  as  compared  with  1898 
was  6,194  in  the  building  trades  alone.  Hence  the  remaining 
trades  show  an  actual  decrease  of  idleness,  as  appears  in  the 
second  part  of  Table  II. 

Further  analysis  shows  that  the  condition  of  employment  has 
improved  in  all  the  leading  trades  represented  in  organized  labor, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tobacco  trades;  thus: 


Table  III. 
Percentdge  of  memhership  unemployed. 


TBADES. 


Baildiog  trades.. 
Clothing  trades.. 
Printing  trades.. 
Tobacco  trades  .. 
Iron  and  steel  ... 
Railroads  (steam) 
Bailroads  (street) 

Clothing  trades.. 
Printing  trades.. 
Tobacco  trades   . 


On  Last  Day  of  Quabter. 


March  81,  1898. 


March  31, 1899. 


DuBiMO  Entibk  Quabtbb. 


Jan  .-Mar.,  189M. 


Jan.-Mar.,  1899. 


1.  Men 


31.5 
15.2 
10.3 
11.7 
10.0 
2.7 
2.6 


33.2 
9.3 
8.3 

11-1 

7.2 

1.8 

.8 


2.  Women. 


11.4 
5.2 
6.4 


2.9 

5.3 

19.3 


14.8 
4.1 
8.6 
6.6 
4.2 
1.3 
2.1 


9.5 
5.2 
1.4 


26.S 
3.3 


5. 
7. 
3. 


.6 
.2 
.3 
.9 
O.O 


i.a 

5.2 
16.4 


The  change  in  the  conditions  of  employment  in  the  tobacco 
trade  affects  the  women  workers  with  especial  severity.  Women 
in  the  clothing  trades  were  manifestly  better  situated  in  March, 
1899,  than  in  March,  1898,  while  those  in  printing  and  book- 
binding were  in  about  the  same  condition.  Improvement  among 
the  male  workers  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  clothing  and 
iron  and  steel  industries,  and  the  percentage  of  idleness  among 
employees  of  street  railways  on  March  31st  of  this  year  wa» 
almost  reduced  to  naught  (9  out  of  3,450). 
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Table  3  classifies  the  days  worked  by  members  of  trades 
anions;  being  summarized,  it  indicates  the  number  of  days 
worked  by  the  largest  proportion  of  the  workers  and  affords  a 
more  accurate  guide  of  the  actual  conditions  of  employment  than 
any  average  of  the  days  worked: 


Table  IV. 

Nurriber  and  proportion  of  thoae  who  worked  the  specified  nuthher 
of  days  during  quarter  ending  March  31,  1899. 


f days 

1-  Odays 

10-19  days 

1i0-29days 

^0-39  days a 

49-49  days 

00-69  days 

€0-1)9  days 

70-79  days .' 

60-89  days 

•0  days  and  oYsr 

Total  reported 


109,951 


Number. 

Proportioii. 

22,6» 

18.8 

842 

.2 

1,781 

1.0 

8,901 

2.8 

14,227 

8.4 

7,002 

4.2 

18.861 

10.8 

25,058 

14.7 

63,109 

37.1 

2,628 

1.5 

10,828 

6.4 

09.9 


The  total  number  of  days,  including  Sundays,  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1899  was  90;  if  the  thirteen  Sundays  and  one  holiday 
be  deducted,  there  would  be  76  working  days  in  the  quarter. 
Now  it  appears  from  Table  IV  that  somewhat  less  than  one-half 
the  trade  union  members  who  were  reported  worked  full  time. 
A  small  percentage  (6.4)  worked  overtime  (90  days  and  over). 

The  aggregate  number  of  days  worked  during  the  quarter  was 
9,471,017.  The  number  of  working  people  required  to  accom- 
plish the  same  work  under  the  conditions  of  continuous  employ- 
ment throughout  the  quarter  (76  working  days)  would  be  124,619. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  number  was  only  73.4  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  number  (169.951)  of  unionists  who  aggregated  9,471,017 
working  days  in  the  quarter;  22,659  were  idle  during  the  entire 
three  months,  leaving  147,292  who  were  intermittently  employed 
{Table  VII).  While  sickness,  vacations,  labor  disputes,  changes 
of  residence  and  occupation,  intemperance,  etc.,  may  account  for 
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part  of  the  waste  involved  in  the  holding  of  .170,000  persons  for 
the  work  that  conld  be  properly  performed  by  125,000  persons, 
the  largest  part  of  the  waste  is  due  to  causes  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  workmen.  Such  enforced  or  involuntary  idleness  is 
especially  characteristic  of  great  cities,  as  a  study  of  Table  V, 
containing  a  comparison  between  New  York  city  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  State,  will  show. 


Table  V. 

Showing  nximber  and  proportion  of  men  cmd  women  who  worked 
the  specified  number  of  days  in  New  York  city  cmd  in  the 
remainder  of  the  State  in  quarter  ending  March  31, 1899. 


NUMBBB. 

PBOPOBnON. 

Hen. 

Women. 

• 

Total. 

Men. 

• 

Women. 

Total.  • 

• 

9  days .. 
1-8  days.. 
10-10  days.. 
90-29  days.. 
30^0  days.. 
i0u49  days . . 
50 -59  day  a.. 
«0-r9dayB.. 
70-79  days- 
so-so  days .. 
90  days+ 


Odays 

1-9  days 

10-19  days.. 

20-29  days 

M-89dayB 

40-49  days 

60^^  days 

60-«9  days ...... 

70-79  days....?. 

90-89  days 

90days-|-.... 


A .    Kew  York  eity. 


17,197 

406 

17,608 

15  9 

8.1 

169 

1 

170 

.1 

.0 

1,076 

4 

1,080 

.9 

.1 

2,681 

a 

2,688 

2.8 

.0 

11,906 

29 

11,035 

19.4 

.6 

6,169 

2 

6,171 

4.5 

0 

15,!157 

40 

15,597 

13.6 

.8 

18.362 

2,206 

20,567 

16.0 

44.1 

34,537 

2,333 

86,870 

30.0 

46.6 

1,597 

0 

1.607 

1.4 

.0 

6,705 

0 

6.705 

5.8 

.0 

114,956 

5,022 

119,978 

100.1 

100.8 

B,    The  remainder  ej  the  StaU. 


5,020 

172 

700 

1,187 

2,200 

1,840 

2,677 

4,214 

24,866 

781 

4,086 


47,752 


86 

0 

1 

31 

92 

42 

87 

277 

1,873 

250 

82 


2,221 


5,056 

172 

701 

1,218 

2,202 

1,801 

2,764 

4,401 

26,230 

1,031 

4,118 


40,073 


10.5 
.4 

1.5 
2.5 
4.6 

3.0 
5.6 
8.8 
52.1 
1.6 
8.6 


100.1 


100 


14.7 

.1 

.9 

2.2 

10.0 

4  8 

13.0 

17.1 

30.7 

1.8 

5.6 

oiTo 


1.6 

10^ 

.0 

.3 

.1 

1  4 

1.4 

2.4 

4.1 

4.6 

1.9 

8.8 

8.9 

5.5 

12.5 

9.0 

61.8 

92.6 

11.8 

2.1 

1.4 

8.2 

100 


The  value  of  Table  V  lies  in  the  completeness  with  which  it 
sets  forth  the  difference  between  New  York  city  and  the  other 
cities  and  towns  of  the  State  respecting  employment  among 
organized  workingmen.    It  is  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  '^upstate'' 
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employees  are  in  a  better  situation  than  those  of  the  metropolis 
so  far  as  the  amount  of  employment  is  concerned.  While  14.6 
per  cent,  of  the  working  people  in  New  York  city  were  idle 
throughout  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1899,  the  percentage 
elsewhere  in  the  State  was  only  10.1.  In  New  York  city,  only 
37.6  per  cent,  of  the  unionists  worked  full  time  (i.  e.  70  days  or 
over);  but  in  the  other  towns  62.8  per  cent,  were  steadily  em- 
ployed throughout  the  quarter.  The  same  relation  holds  good 
of  both  the  sexes,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  2,200  women 
unionists  outside  New  York  city  were  exceptionally  well  situated, 
74.5  per  cent,  of  them  being  occupied  on  virtually  every  working 
day  in  the  quarter,  while  only  1.6  per  cent,  were  idle. 

The  explanation  of  these  differences  will  be  found  in  the  coift- 
plete  tables  1-3,  where,  in  the  last  two  columns,  the  percentages 
of  unemployed  in  New  York  city,  the  rest  of  the  State,  and  the 
entire  State,  are  given  for  each  industry.  The  largest  absolute 
amount  of  idleness  is  found  among  the  builders,  stone  workers 
and  longshoremen  (Buffalo),  which  is  mainly  accounted  for  by 
the  season.  The  largest  relative  amount  of  unemployment  was 
among  the  freight  handlers,  an  entire  union  in  Buffalo  having 
reported  its  members  out  of  work,  some  of  whom  had  doubtless 
obtained  employment  in  another  trade.  Among  the  larger 
trades  the  state  of  employment  was  especially  good,  on  railroads, 
both  steam  and  street.  Other  interesting  facts  are  presented  in 
the  tables. 

m.  Betums  from  Trade  TJnians  on  Earnings. 
Tables  4-6  show  for  New  York  city,  outside  towns  and  cities 
and  the  entire  State,  the  earnings  of  male  and  female  members 
of  trade  unions  during  the  quarter  ending  March  31.  The  totals 
of  Tables  4  and  5  are  brought  together  in  Table  VI  which  con- 
tains also  the  percentage  of  unionists  receiving  the  stated  in- 
come for  the  quarter. 
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Table  VI. 

Showing  classified  earnings  for  qua/rter  ending  March  31,  1899, 
in  New  York  City^  the  remainder  of  the  State  and  the  entire 
State. 


GRADES. 


Number  Earning  thb  Amounts 
Speciiied. 


New  York 
City. 


Remainder 
of  ttie  State 


0  dollars — 
1-  24dolIan.... 

2S-  49  dollars 

50-  74  dollars.... 
75-  MdolJars.... 

100-124  dollars.... 

125-140  dollars.... 

150-174  dollars.... 

175-109  dollars.... 

200-221  dollars.... 

225-249  dollars 

250-274  dollars...  . 

275-299  dollars.... 

300+    dollars 

Total  reported 

0  dollars — 

1-  24  dollars 

25-  40  dollars 

50-  74  dollars 

75- 90 dollars.... 

100-124  dollars 

125-149  dollars 

150-174  dollars 

175-199  dollars.... 
200-224  dollars.... 
225-249  dollars...  . 
250-274  doUars.... 

275-299  dollars 

300  +  dollars 

Total 


406 
1 

17 

887 

2,177 

440 

631 

117 

86 

4 

8 

52. 
0 
251 


5,022 


New  York 
^tate 


Pbopostions. 


New  York 
City. 


1 .    Jf  en. 


2.    Women. 

86  442 

51  52 

628  545 

358  1,245 

567  2,744 

586  1,026 

78  709 

10  127 

4  40 

0  4 

1  4 

2  64 
0  0 
0  251 


2,221 


7,243 


Rest  of 
State. 


8.1 

1.6 

.0 

2.8 

.8 

28.8 

17.7 

16.1 

43.8 

25.6 

8.8 

26.4 

12.6 

3.5 

2.8 

.5 

.7 

.2 

.1 

.0 

.1 

.0 

1.0 

.1 

.0 

.0 

6.0 

.0 

100 

too 

Entire 
State. 


17,197 

5,020 

22,217 

16.0 

10.5 

13.6 

281 

212 

493 

.2 

.4 

.8 

1,417 

1,169 

2,586 

1  1 

2.4 

1.6 

2,985 

2,055 

5,040 

2.6 

4.8 

8.1 

7,687 

8,619 

11,1J)6 

6.8 

7.4 

6.9 

11,090 

5,143 

16,233 

9  6 

10.8 

10.0 

7,475 

5,179 

12,654 

6.5 

10.8 

7.8 

15,472 

10,849 

26,321 

13.4 

22.7 

16.2 

16,048 

6,016 

22,064 

14.8 

12.6 

14.1 

12,828 

1,005 

14,783 

11.2 

4.0 

9.1 

5,503 

2,705 

8,298 

4.9 

6.7 

5.1 

8,308 

1,684 

10,0()2 

7.3 

8.5 

6.3 

8,065 

665 

8,030 

2.7 

1.2 

2.2 

4,540 

1,731 

6,271 

8.9 

8.6 

8.8 

114,956 

47,752 

162,708 

100 

lOO 

100 

6.1 
.7 

7.5 
17.2 
87.8 
14.3 

0.8 

1 


.0 
8.5 


100 


A  comparison  of  the  earnings  of  men  and  women  in  the  entire 
State  shows  that  the  women  are  concentrated  in  the  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  groups,  69.2  per  cent,  of  them  earning  between  f50 
-and  |125  during  the  quarter,  while  37.8  per  cent,  earned  between 
|75  and  flOO;  the  number  that  earned  over  fl50  in  the  quarter 
(equivalent  to  |2  a  day)  was  insignificant.  On  the  other  hand 
more  than  one-half  the  men  (56.7  per  cent.)  earned  over  |150 
«ach. 
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As  between  New  York  city  and  the  remainder  of  the  State, 
the  earnings  are  higher  in  the  metropolis,  although  as  before 
noted  employment  is  less  continuous.  But  even  after  allowance 
has  been  made  for  the  greater  amount  of  idleness  among  the  city 
workers,  as  is  done  in  the  percentage  of  **no  earnings,"  the 
metropolitan  unionists  are  somewhat  better  circumstanced  than 
the  "upstate"  unionists;  thus  Table  VI  may  be  condensed  as 

« 

below: 


« 

Men. 

Wonir. 

PKB  CBNT.  SARNIHQ 
BPECiriRD  AMOUNTS. 

PBB  CKMT.  BARKING 
8PBCIFIBD  AMOUNTS. 

New  York 
City. 

Upetate. 

New  York 
City. 

Upttete. 

L6M  than  $75 

18.9 
22.9 
39.4 

18.8 

17.5 
29.0 
39.3 
14.0 

Ti4Mii  than  $50 

8.4 
59.8 
21.8 

27.7 

•75-149 

$50-124 

68.0 

$150-225 

$125  and  upwards 

4.3 

$225  and  upwards 

f 

100.0 

99.9 

100.0 

100.0 

An  analysis  *of  classified  earnings  by  industries  is  given  in 
Table  VII,  on  the  opposite  page. 
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The  trades  wherein  the  largest  quarterly  earnings  were  re- 
ported are  the  printing  and  allied  trades,  locomotive  engineers, 
theatres  and  music,  and  glass  working.  The  percentages  of  earn- 
ings in  the  building,  tobacco  and  stone  working  trades  are 
affected  by  idleness.  The  largest  number  of  men,  in  the  cloth- 
ing trades,  earned  from  |150  to  |200,  while  the  women  are  con- 
centrated in  the  grade  |75  to  $100.  The  difference  in  earnings 
of  men  and  women  is  not  so  marked  in  the  tobacco  trades.  The 
trades  containing  the  largest  number  of  men  earning  good  sala- 
ries are  printing,  66.2  per  cent,  of  whom  earned  more  than  f200; 
public  employees,  64.5  per  cent,  of  whom  earned  over  |200; 
theatrical  employees  and  musicians,  61.2  per  cent,  of  whom  ex- 
ceeded the  same  amount;  glass  workers,  52  per  cent,  of  whom 
exceeded  f200  in  their  quarterly  earnings,  etc. 

The  earnings  in  January-March,  1899,  cannot  be  readily  com- 
pared with  the  earnings  of  the  first  quarter  of  1898  in  conse- 
quence of  changes  in  grouping  and  classification  of  trades.  The 
following  are  simply  averages  and  must  not  therefore  be  re- 
garded  as  anything  more  than  rough  indications  of  the  compara- 
tive earnings  this  year  and  last. 


Table  VIII 


• 

AVEBAOE  QUABTEBLT  BABMINOS  OP  UKI05  MBKBSBS. 

TRADES. 

QUABTBB  ENDING  MABCH 
31,  1899. 

QUABTBB  ENDING  MABCH 
81,  1898. 

• 

Kamber 
employed. 

Average 
earniDga. 

Number 
employed. 

Aver»se 
earDings. 

Baildioff  tradea 

Irnnana  ateel 

Clothing 

Printiog 

Rallroada 

CitcarA  and  tobacco 

Malt  liqnora,  etc 

Strtrotndlwa^a 

Food  prodncte 

StoDO  workera 

Bata,  capa  and  furs 

lletali*  (except  iron  and  ateel). 
Glaaa  workera 


Clothing. 
Tobacco. 
FiiDilog. 


Men. 


38,871 

$154  17 

42,465 

14,900 

201  64 

10,353 

14,835 

137  7) 

23,074 

13,950 

218  59 

12,247 

10.377 

216  19 

10,006 

6,488 

127  93 

6,280 

3,834 

172  15 

3,571 

3  450 

117  44 

4,449 

8,263 

146  61 

2.312 

2,412 

180  82 

2,881 

1,746 

168  88 

2,044 

l,?3n 

177  44 

889 

800 

224  07 

776 

Women. 

8,375 

73  44 

8,145 

1,841 

98  01 

2.057 

498 

100  61 

474 

$162  07 
201  77 
121  14 
212  60 
216  69 
102  25 
171  81 
99  11 

187  80 
186  28 
157  48 

188  07 
197  89 


64  4$ 

56  $7 

100  40 
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The  union  returns  for  the  last  quarter  of  1898  are  particularly 
Talaable  as  showing  the  fluctuations  of  employment  in  certaiA 
trades.  As  previously  notedj  the  percentage  of  union  members 
unemployed  during  the  whole  of  (he  first  quarter  1899  was  26.1; 
but  in  the  last  quarter  of  1898  it  was  only  6.3.  The  longshore- 
anen  Bimilarily  had  work  in  the  autumn  but  very  little  daring  the 
winter;  on  the  last  of  December  in  fact,  idleness  had  become 
very  prevalent  in  the  dock  trades.  Among  the  stove  workers 
the  percentage  of  unemployed  members  was  not  quite  so  large  in 
the  autumn  as  in  the  winter.  On  the  other  hand  the  tailoring 
trade  was  very  dull  during  the  autumn,-  while  it  gave  very  good 
■employment  during  the  winter.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
unusually  large  percentage  of  idleness  on  the  last  day  of  the 
December  quarter  (noticeable  in  clothing  and  textile  trades)  is 
largely  accidental,  being  a  consequence  of  inventory  taking,  etc., 
•on  the  last  day  of  the  year.  The  holiday  season,  too,  must  inevit- 
:ably  affect  figures  of  employment  on  December  31. 


OPERATION  OF  THE  NEW  CONVICT  LABOR  LAW. 

A  review  of  the  operations  of  the  convict  labor  law  enacted  by 
the  Legislature  of  1896  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
article  III,  section  29,  of  the  revised  Constitution  known  as  the 
JtfcDonough  amendment,  will  be  both  timely  and  interesting. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1894  made  the  radical  change  of  abolishing  the  contract  labor 
•system  entirely  by  enacting  that  no  person  in  any  penal  institu- 
tion of  the  State  shall  work  "  at  any  trade,  industry  or  occupa- 
tion   wherein  or  whereby  his  work,  or  the  product  or  profit  of 
-his  work  shall  be  farmed  out,  contracted,  given  or  sold  to  any 
person,  firm,  association  or  corporation,"  excepting  the  State  or 
'one  of  its  political  divisions.     From  the  first  of  January,  1897, 
therefore,  the  inmates  of  New  York  prisons  have  been  prohibited 
from  engaging  in  any  productive  work  not  required  by  the  State 
«or  one  of  its  political  divisions. 
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Pending  the  institution  of  the  new  system  there  were  numerons 
predictions  concerning  the  direful  effect  it  might  exert  upon  the 
mental  health  of  the  prisoners  in  case  suflScient  work  waa  not 
found  to  keep  them  fully  occupied.  Now  that  the  new  system 
has  come  into  full  operation,  we  have  sufficient  data  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  such  predictions.  The  following  gives  the  mumber 
of  convicts  in  each  of  the  penal  institutions  who  were  adjudged 
insane  and  transferred  to  the  Matteawan  State  Hospital  in  the 
years  specified. 

lieport  of  Annual  Admissions  of  Insane  Convicts  to  the  Mattea- 
wan State  Hospital  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  from  the 
specifed  prisons. 


PRISONS. 


Anbam  State  PrisoDS 

CJiDtOD  Sute  Prison 

SiDgSing  State  Prison 

Elmira  State  Reformatory 

Albany  County  Penitentiary — 

Erie  Oranty  Penitentiary 

Kings  County  Penitentiary 

Monroe  Oaanty  Penitentiary.... 
New  York  Coanty  Penit«naAry 
Onondaga  County  Penitentiary. 

Total 

Prison  population 


• 

1805. 

1896. 

1897. 

U 

16 

25 

18 

IL 

18 

22 

21 

16 

6 

23. 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

7 

9 

18 

8 

1 

0 

13 

7 

8 

13 

5 

7 

96 

94 

96 

9,431 

8,667 

8,496 

1888. 


31 

12 

13 

0 

1 

IT 
I 
9 


92 


7,549 


From  these  figures  it  does  not  appear  that  the  number  of  cases 
of  insanity  in  the  prisons  has  declined  as  rapidly  as  has  the 
prison  population.  In  1895  one  out  of  every  98  prisoners  had  to 
be  transferred  to  the  insane  asylum;  in  1896,  one  out  of  92;  in 
1897,  one  out  of  every  89,  in  1898,  one  out  of  every  82.  At  the 
same  time  the  admission  of  prison  patients  to  the  insane  hospital 
has  been  made  somewhat  more  formal  and  perhaps  more  difficult. 
Before  1897,  it  had  been  the  custom  for  patients  to  be  committed 
to  the  State  hospital  from  the  penal  institutions  simply  upon  a 
certificate  of  the  prison  physician  and  the  order  of  the  warden 
in  charge.  Under  the  new  system  the  procedure  is  as  follows: 
The  prison  physician  certifies  to  the  warden  that,  in  his  opinion^ 
a  convict  is  insane.    The  warden  thereupon  applies  to  the  county 
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judge,  who  appoints  two  physicians  to  examine  the  alleged  in- 
sane  convict;  and  if,  upon  their  report,  the  convict  is  found  to  be 
insane,  he  is  ordered  to  the  custody  of  the  Matteawan  State 
Hospital  by  the  judge.  Dr.  H.  E.  Allison,  medical  superintend- 
^ent  of  the  Matteawan  State  Hospital,  to  whose  courtesy  we  are 
indebted  for  the  statistics  regarding  the  number  of  insane  con- 
victs admitted  to  the  hospital,  says  that  this  procedure  is  at- 
tended with  some  delay  and  considerable  expense  and,  in  his 
opinion,  has  retarded  th^  prompt  admission  of  patients  from 
the  penal  institutions. 

If  there  has  been  a  relative  increase  of  insanity  among  con- 
victs it  cannot  be  attributed  to  lack  of  employment  inasmuch 
as  there  has  been  little  or  no  idleness  since  the  new  system  waa 
gotten  fairly  under  way.  The  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons 
made  this  statement: 

"  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  increase  of  insanity  resulted  from 
idleness,  for  that  was  not  permitted,  except  for  a  very  short 
period  and  to  a  limited  extent." 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  report  of  the  State  Prison 
Commission  for  1898.  The  members  composing  this  commis- 
sion are  men  of  prominence  and  integrity — who  in  fulfilling  their 
duties  to  the  people  of  the  State  are  unbiased  in  favor  of  either 
wage-workers  or  prison  contractor — consequently  their  state- 
ments" command  that  weight  which  a  thorough  regard  for  the 
public  interest  entitles  them  to: 

"  The  health  of  the  convicts  in  the  prisons  for  the  past  year 
has  been  good;  in  fact,  for  the  past  two  years  (1897  and  1898), 
it  has  been  better  than  during  the  previous  years.  There  has 
been  a  less  number  of  deaths  and  a  less  number  of  hospital  in- 
mates. •  ♦  ♦  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  convicts  feel  more 
•contented,  knowing  that  their  labor  is  wholly  for  the  State  that 
maintains  them  rather  than  for  the  profits  of  taskmasters  who 
have  purchased  their  labor." 

The  following  is  another  extract  from  the  same  report  and 
refers  to  a  most  discreditable  episode  in  the  putting  into  effect- 
of  the  new  law: 

"  Within  a  few  days  after  the  new  system  went  into  effect, 
January  1,  1897,  some  of  the  more  sensational  papers  displayed 
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pictures  of  maniacs  in  stripes  to  illustrate  articles  asserting  that 
the  convicts  were  to  be  left  in  idleness,  and  by  reason  of  it  and 
a  natural  desire  for  work,  were  becoming  insane.  There  seemed 
to  be  concerted  effort  to  stampede  the  Legislature  into  a  repeal  of 
the  laws  which  had  ended  the  profits  of  the  pri«©a  labor  con- 
tractors, before  the  new  system  had  been  tried.  The  action  w»» 
premature,  however,  for  it  was  evident  to  all  that  bad  results 
could  not  come  at  once,  so  the  intended  sensation  fell  flat  and 
became  a  matter  more  of  ridicule  than  of  serious  consideration. 
In  a  few  months  the  inmates  of  the  penal  institutions  were  more 
generally  employed  and  more  interested  in  their  work  than  be- 
fore, and  '  insanity  in  the  prisons '  did  not  increase  at  all." 

It  will  also  be  of  interest  to  note  the  number  of  prisoners  in 
the  years  just  preceding  and  just  following  the  abolition  of  the 
contract  system.  The  figures  show  a  continued  decrease  of  the- 
prison  population  since  1895,  which  was  especially  noticeable  in 
1896  and  1898.  Do  these  figures  bear  out  the  charge  made  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  old  system  that  *^  the  prison  rings  had 
subsidized  courts  and  police  oflScials  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the 
huge  maws  of  the  prisons  and  penitentiaries  with  cheap  labor 
to  enrich  the  contractors  and  other  members  of  the  *  combine?' "" 
Some  light  on  the  question  will  be  thrown  by  the  following 
complete  statement  of  the  prison  population. 


Tah'e  showing  number  of  prisoners  in  the  specified  institutions^on 

Septernber  ZOth  of  thefoUowimg  years : 


StaU  prisons : 
Auburn  ... 
Clinton.... 
Sing  Sing.. 


Total  in  state  prisons 


Slmira  R^ormaUry 

PsnUentiarisi : 

Albany 

Erie 

Kings 

Monroe 

New  Tork 

Onondaga 


Total  in  penitentiaries 

Less  'United  States  prisoners  in  custody. 


1.250 


1895 

1896 

1897 

1.225 
1.007 
1,875 

1,080 

886 

1,220 

1,079 

881 

1,248 

3,607 

8.195 

8,208 

1,873 


1,526 


979 

968 

769 

753 

644 

463 

1,015 

897 

726 

391 

315 

886 

1,091 

1,016 

985 

345 

259 

4.19 

4,574 

4,090 

8,768 

959 

325 

588 

8,615 

8,274 

8,282 

1898 


1.049 

947 

1,2''* 


8,279- 


1,445 


618 

427 

392 

841 

799» 

252 


2,824 
260^ 

2,564 
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While  the  population  of  the  State  Reformatory  has  on  the 
whole  increased,  and  that  of  the  State  prisons  has  been  very 
'  nearly  stationary  since  1896,  the  population  of  the  six  peniten- 
tiaries has  rapidly  diminished.  Part  of  the  decrease  is  due  to 
the  discharge  of  United  States  prisoners  whose  places  have 
not  been  filled  on  account  of  the  enactment  of  a  law  by  the 
Legislature  of  1896  (section  2  of  chapter  429)  forbidding  peni- 
tentiaries to  receive  prisoners  sentenced  by  United  States  courts 
for  terms  of  more  than  one  year.  All  such  prisoners  are  now 
sent  to  the  State  prisons;  their  number,  however,  is  small,  averag- 
ing only  66  in  1898.  But  even  with  the  deduction  of  United 
States  prisoners  in  custody,  the  population  of  the  penitentiaries 
has  sensibly  declined.  Whether  the  real  cause  is  to  be  sought 
in  recent  improvements  in  penological  methods,  especially  those 
introduced  in  the  State  Reformatory,  as  is  claimed  by  its  friends, 
or  in  the  abolition  of  motives  for  stringent  apprehension  and 
sentence  of  offenders,  as  above  mentioned;  or  in  other  conditions, 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual. 

While  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons  views  the  new  system 
with  favor  and  the  State  Prison  Commission  pronounces  it  au 
unqualified  success  from  every  point  of  view,  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  quote  from  a  report  made  to  the  Governor  of  Nebraska 
by  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics:* 

STATE  OF  NEBRASKA 
BtJBKAU  or  Labob  akd  Industrial  Statistics, 
LinpOLN,  Neb.,  Jan,  26,  1898. 

His  Excellency  Silas  A.  Holcomb,  Gwwnw,  Lincoln,  Neb.: 

Dear  Sir — In  conformity  with  your  suggestion,  made  in  con- 
sultation between  us,  relative  to  prison  labor,  I  herewith  submit 

the  results  of  my  recent  investigations. 

•  ««**«• 

Under  the  new  law  [in  New  York],  the  State  prisons  will 
manufacture  the  principal  things  used  by  all  of  the  departments 
of  the  several  political  subdivisions  of  the  State.  Whenever  any 
of  these  departments  are  in  need  of  any  supplies  made  by  the 

*  Sixth  Bieonial  Beport  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  lodnstrial  Statistics  of  Nebraska,  1897-08, 
p.  486  4t  mq. 
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prisons,  they  are  compelled  to  make  requisition  upon  the  proper 
prison  oflScials.  The  comptroller  of  any  department  [ric]  of 
the  State  cannot  audit  a  voucher  for  any  bill  of  goods  bought  of 
outside  parties,  when  such  goods  could  have  been  bought  of 
the  prison  authorities.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  new 
order  of  things  has  met  with  almost  united  opposition  from 
office  holders,  because  it  is  taking  away  a  large  part  of  their 
patronage.  They  can  no  longer  help  their  friends  to  fat  con- 
tracts for  supplies,  but  the  law  has  done  much  good  in  removing 
a  great  deal  of  corruption  that,  did  exist  in  the  letting  of  these 
contracts.  Not  only  has  it  worked  this  reform,  but  it  is  also 
doing  a  great  work  of  reformation  among  the  convicts.  No 
longer  are  they  the  victims  of  the  average  prison  contractors' 
inordinate  greed.  I  saw  these  convicts  working  like  busy  chil- 
dren in  a  kindergarten  school.  Said  Mr.  Mead,  the  genial  warden 
of  the  Auburn  prison,  "We  have  no  trouble  about  discipline 
now,  and  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  us  to  resort  to  extreme  pmiiBh- 
ment.  The  convicts  like  our  work  and  take  interest  in  it." 
Pointing  to  a  vicious  looking  negro  who  was  operating  a  loom 
(one  of  a  number  made  in  the  prison  at  a  cost  of  |10  apiece)  he 
said:  "That  fellow  makes  his  ten  blankets  a  dav."  The  week 
that  I  visited  this  prison  the  convicts  had  made  8,297  yards  of 
cloth  and  115  pairs  of  blankets,  besides  a  large  amount  of  shirt- 
ing and  toweling.  All  the  machinery  in  the  prison  had  been 
paid  for  by  prison  earnings  since  the  new  system  was  inaugu- 
rated, and  the  prison  made  self-sustaining,  and  this  all  with  raw 
convicts. 

Experts  are  employed  at  the  head  of  each  department,  and  in 
talking  with  them  they  expressed  the  opinion  that  these  con- 
victs were  the  easiest  men  to  teach  they  ever  saw.  I  was  cerj 
tainly  surprised  at  the  quality  of  the  work  they  were  doing. 

I  regard  this  new  system  as  a  complete  and  successful  soiutioQ 
of  the  problem  of  contract  labor  in  prisons.  It  removes  the  cen- 
ter-pin around  which  has  revolved  some  of  the  most  corrupt 
State  rings  of  modern  times.    It  was  the  center  of  corruption  for 
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years  in  our  own  State,  and  its  complete  elimination  should  not 
be  long  delayed. 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  know  that  the  success  of  the 
experiment  in  New  York  has  caused  Pennsylvania  and  Massa- 
chusetts to  adopt  a  similar  system.  I  have  been  asked  whether 
or  not  organized  labor  is  in  accord  with  the  new  method.  I 
unhesitatingly  say,  yes.  Why  should  it  not  be?  It  has  been 
suggested  that  these  convicts,  making  clothes  and  beds,  etc.,  are 
taking  the  work  away  from  free  labor.  While  this  is  true,  it 
is  also  true  that  if  these  men  were  not  in  prison  they  would  be 
at  work  on  the  outside.  It  is  not  the  work  performed  by  con- 
victs that  organized  labor  has  complained  of,  but  rather  the 
unfair  competition.  The  prison  contractor  by  the  advantage  of 
cheap  labor  can  undersell  his  outside  competitor,  and  this  com- 
petitor, to  save  his  business  from  ruin,  must  of  necessity  reduce 
the  wages  of  his  free  labor  to  meet  these  conditions. 

Trusting  that  these  experiences  may  aid  you  in  your  expressed 
desire  to  place  the  Nebraska  penitentiary  abreast  of  the  times, 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

S.  J.  KENT, 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Ind'iistrial  Statistics. 


AGREEMENTS. 
1.  Printers  and  Bookbinders. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  give  wider  publicity  to  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  the  printers,  printing  pressmen  and  assist- 
ants  and  bookbinders  of  the  United  States  as  the  following 
agreement  made  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  October  12,  1898,  shows. 

This  agreement,  entered  Into  between  the  committee  of  the  United 
Typothetae  of  America  and  the  Shorter  Workday  Committees  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  the  International  Printing  Pressmen 
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and  Assistants*  Union  and  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders^ 
provides: 

That  the  said  United  Typothetae  of  America  agree  to  inaugurate  a 
shorter  workday  on  the  following  basis:  The  nine-and-a-half -hour  day,  or 
the  tifty-seven-hour  week,  to  commence  on  November  21,  18U8,  and  the 
nine-hour  day,  or  flfty-four-hour  week,  on  November  21,  1899. 

That  said  International  Typographical  Union,  International  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  and  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Bookbindei*s  will  endeavor  in  the  meantime  to  equalize  the  scale  of  wages 
In  the  competitive  districts  wliere  at  present  there  are  serious  inequalities, 
upon  the  basis  outlined  by  the  representatives  of  the  Pressmen's  and 
Typographical  Unions  at  the  Milwaukee  Convention  of  the  United  Typo- 
thetae of  America. 

Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  be  construed  or  operate 
to  increase  the  hours  in  any  city  where  they  are  now  less  than  those 
specified. 

Provided,  further,  That  nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  be  construeil  to 
prevent  local  unions,  or  establishments,  from  mutually  arranging  the 
fifty-seven  or  fifty-four  liours,  respectively,  so  that  Saturdays  may  be 
observed  as  half-holidays. 

Provided,  also.  That  whenever  the  employers  of  any  city  will  not,  prior 
to  Noveml^er  21,  181)8,  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  local  unions  to 
carry  out  the  above  mentioned  reduction  of  hours  on  the  dates  specified, 
the  said  unions  shall  not  be  considered  as  restrained  from  endeavoring  to 
obtain  from  such  employers  the  nine-hour  day,  or  fifty-four  hour  week,, 
on  any  such  earlier  date  as  they  in  their  judgment  may  select. 

2.  Foundrytnen  and  Iron  Moulders. 

The  following  compact  was  made  between  a  majority  of  the 
New  York  foundrymen  and  the  Iron  Moulders'  Conference  Board. 
Wages  in  some  shops  will  be  increased  50  cents  a  day — from 
12.25  to  12.75.  It  is  expected  that  within  a  few  weeks  the  agree- 
ment will  have  been  signed  by  all  the  foundrymen  in  New  York 
city  and  vicinity. 

We,  the  undersigned  Foundrymen  of  New  York  city  and  vicinity,  and 
the  Iron  Moulders'  Conference  Board  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  believing 
that  this  constant  wrangle  over  wages  and  resulting  in  strikes  and  lock- 
outs, is  an  element  of  disturbance  to  our  mutual  interests,  do,  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  same,  hereby  agree: 

First:  That  on  and  after  June  1.  1899,  the  moulders  in  our  employ  wiU 
be  paid  a  minimum  wage,  as  follows:  P^loor  moulders,  $3;  bench 
moulders,  $2.75  per  day,  wages  paid  above  this  rate  to  l>e  maintained, 
and  that  this  rate  shall  continue  In  force  until  May  1,  1900,  and  there- 
after, unless  otherwise  determined,  as  follows: 

Second:  That  yearly  conferences  of  the  Foundrymen  of  New  York  city 
and  vicinity,  and  said  Iron  Moulders'  Conference  Board,  for  the  purpose 
of  agreeing  upon  a  wage  scale  for  the  ensuing  year,  shall  be  held;  and 
that  all  such  agreements,  including  that  contained  in  the  first  clause  of 
this  agreement,  shall  be  binding  upon  both  parties  until  the  30th  day  of 
April  next  following,  and  unless  thirty  days  previous  thereto  of  any 
year  notice  of  a  desire  to  change  the  wage  rate  be  given  by  either  party 
to  this  agreement,  the  wage  rate  then  prevailing  shall  be  the  wage  rate 
for  the  next  following  year. 

Third:  If  no  notice  for  a  desire  of  change  in  the  wage  rate  be  given 
by  either  party  thirty  days  previous  to  April  30th  of  any  year,  the  hold- 
ing of  the  yearly  conference  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  action  of 
the  previous  conference  shall  continue  operative  for  another  year. 
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Fourth:  That  during  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August,  beginning 
with  the  first  Saturday  In  June  will  be  observed  as  a  holiday  for  the 
entire  day,  and  that  each  alternate  Saturday,  beginning  with  the  second 
Saturday  in  June  will  be  observed  as  a  work  day  unless  otherwise  agreed 
upon. 

Fifth:  Any  complaint  made  by  the  foremen  of  the  different  fonndries^ 
as  to  the  amount  of  work  being  performed  by  an  individual  moulder, 
shall  be  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  three  fellow  moulders  in  said 
shop  for  adjustment;  and  flmch  adjustment  if  unsatisfactory,  shall  be 
appealed  to  the  two  associations  parties  to  this  agreement. 

Sixth:  That  any  foundry  which  runs  overtime  shall,  except  in  case  of 
accident  or  cause  beyond  control  not  consuming  more  than  tiiirty  minutes 
time,  pay  to  its  moulders  time-and-a-half. 

New  York,  May  23,  1899. 


THE  BUFFALO  DOCK  STRIKE. 

We  are  also  very  happy  to  be  able  to  note  the  end  of  the  great 
dock  strike  in  Buffalo  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  concerned 
therein.    A  brief  statement  of  the  strike  follows: 

The  trouble  originated  on  or  about  February  25,  when  the 
grain  contractor  proposed  a  change,  reducing  the  scale  of  wages 
for  scoopers.  Under  the  system  which  he  proposed,  of  25  cent» 
for  every  hour  that  the  men  actually  worked,  it  meant  that  for 
a  good  part  of  the  week,  in  which  necessarily  they  remained  idle» 
waiting  for  boats  to  come  in,  they  had  no  opportunity  to  earn 
any  wages  at  all.  Last  year,  when  the  shovelers  received  as 
compensation  f  1.85  for  every  1,000  bushels  elevated,  this  meant, 
according  to  the  statements  of  those  who  have  figured  it  out,  a 
rate  of  49  cents  for  every  working  hour,  and  even  under  this  rate 
the  high  man  didn't  average  more  than  |9  a  week  for  the  season 
of  eight  months.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  drop  from  49 
cents  for  the  working  hour  to  25  cents  would  mean,  if  the  same 
proportion  obtained  for  this  season  as  last,  that  the  shovelers 
who  obtained  steady  employment  would  average  hardly  more 
than  from  f 4  to  f 6  a  week.  When  the  contractor  proposed  thi& 
change  the  men  gathered  together  and  determined  to  perfect  an 
organization  which  would  enable  them  to  free  themselves  not 
only  from  what  they  considered  starvation  wages,  but  also  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  other  evils  which,  they  alleged,  has 
degraded  labor  on  the  docks. 
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Chief  among  these  waB  the  saloon  boss,  who  compelled  them 
to  drink  the  beer  of  a  certain  brewery,  and  pay  their  bar  bills 
promptly  on  receiving  their  wages  or  lose  their  jobs,  and  further- 
more, that  the  man  whose  bar  bill  was  biggest  was  surest  of 
continuous  employment;  furthermore,  that  any  disputing  of  a 
bar  bill  meant  dismissal.  Another  complaint  was  that  single 
men  were  given  preference  in  the  matter  of  employment,  on  the 
ground  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  lie  around  the  bar- 
rooms and  spend  their  money  in  drink;  that  likewise  these 
single  men  would  be  more  inclined  to  patronize  cheap  lodging 
houses  favored  or  run,  as  the  shovelers  say,  by  the  contractors; 
so  that  under  these  conditions  pictured  in  the  complaints  of  the 
scoopers,  it  became  practically  useless  for  a  sober  married  man 
to  try  to  make  a  living  on  the  docks. 

A  further  cause  of  complaint  was  found  in  the  statements 
which  the  men  made  regarding  the  character  of  the  bosses 
employed  by  the  contractor.  These  were  not  only  charged  with 
being  interested  in  the  saloon  business,  but  were  represented 
as  being  of  a  bullying,  violent  and  brutal  disposition — in  short, 
from  the  accounts  of  the  grain  shovelers,  the  situation  along 
the  water  front  was  simply  intolerable,  and  the  wages  offered 
for  working  and  living  under  such  conditions  had,  under  the 
new  proposition  of  the  contractor,  practically  reached  the  van- 
ishing point. 

After  a  very  bitter  though  peaceable  struggle,  in  which  nearly 
7,000  men  were  engaged,  the  following  agreement  was  finally 
reached  on  May  22d,  virtually  conceding  all  the  men  demanded 
including  the  abolition  of  the  so-called  saloon  boss: 

"  I,  William  J.  Connors,  agree  that  all  men  now  employed  by  me  as 
^raln  shovelers  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  docks,  pending  the  action 
of  the  committee  on  membership,  which  committee  Is  provided  for  in 
another  document  bearing  even  date  with  this,  and  signed  by  me. 

•*  I  do  also  agree  that  I  will  employ  as  grain  shovelers  only  those 
belonging  to  the  organization  represented  by  P.  J.  McMahon  and  present- 
ing cards  bearing  his  signature.  I  furthermore  agree  that  all  the  bosses  to 
whom  objections  were  made  in  the  document  signed  by  Bishop  Quigley  and 
James  Corrigan,  the  list  of  whom  is  now  in  possession  of  said  bishop, 
■shall  be  suspended  until  their  status  is  fixed  by  the  committee  provided 
for  in  the  said  agreement  between  Bishop  Quigley  and  James  Corrigan. 

"  I  further  agree  that  the  places  made  vacant  by  the  suspension  of  the 
bosses  above  referred  to  shall  be  temporarily  filled  by  bona  fide  monthly 
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men  at  each  elevator  where  such  suspension  takes  place  and  that  the 
men  employed  shall  be  hired  by  the  temporary  or  permanent  boss 
Bcoopers  except  in  cases  where  the  boss  is  suspended, '  in  which  case 
Mr.  Connors  will  designate  a  man  for  that  purpose. 

"  I,  William  J.  Connors,  agree  to  submit  the  names  of  such  of  my  old 
employes  as  are  practical  grain  scoopers  and  as  have  worlied  for  me  or 
Mr.  James  Kennedy  last  season  and  are  now  working  for  me,  to  a  com- 
mittee of  five,  two  members  of  which  shall  be  from  old  Local  No.  51  and 
two  members  of  the  present  grain  scoopers'  organization  represented  by 
P.  J.  McMahon,  and  the  fifth  member  Mr.  P.  J.  Keefe,  who  shall  act 
as  chairman  of  said  committee,  and  if  said  committee  discover  among 
the  number  of  names  so  submitted  by  me  those  of  any  men  who  were 
•not  bona  fide  grain  shovelers  prior  to  April  3,  1899,  they  may  be  rejected 
by  said  committee,  whose  decision  in  this  regard  shall  be  final,  and  all 
names  not  rejected  by  said  committee  shall  be  admitted  to  membership 
in  the  new  union,  and  I  will  employ  none  but  members  of  said  organiza- 
tion; and  said  committee  of  which  Mr.  Keefe  Is  to  be  chairman  must  hold 
a  session  within  48  hours  from  the  date  of  adjustment  of  the  present 
labor  trouble. 

"  It  is  mutually  understood  and  agreed  between  myself  and  the  new 
union  that  unless  the  men  return  to  work  on  or  before  the  hour  of 
7  a.  m..  May  25,  1899,  this  agreement  is  to  be  null  and  void  and  the  paper 
returned  to  me. 

"  W.  J.  CONNORS." 

"  Buffalo,  May  22,  1899." 


COMMISSIONER  COLLIER'S  REPORT  ON  DEPUTY  FAC- 
TORY INSPECTORS'  EXAMINATIONS. 

Shortly  after  signing  the  White  Civil  Service  Bill,  Governor 
Roosevelt,  appreciating  the  justness  of  the  criticisms  that  had 

been  made  concerning  the  irrelevant  questions  propounded  at 

• 

the  examinations  held  in  April  last  for  the  positions  of  14  addi- 
tional Deputy  Factory  Inspectors  which  a  recent  enactment 
empowers  the  Factory  Inspector  to  appoint,  was  instrumental 
in  having  Commissioner  William  M.  Collier  selected  by  the  State 
Civil  Service  Commission  as  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
whole  subject  of  examinations  held  pursuant  to  the  Civil 
Service  Law.  It  was  at*  the  suggestion  of  the  Governor  that 
Commissioner  Collier  gave  consideration  first  to  the  examina- 
tions for  Deputy  Factory  Inspectors,  and  on  the  29th  of  April 
the  Commissioner  submitted  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  a 
partial  report,  which  covers  that  particular  phase  of  his  inquiry. 
His  findings  are  as  follows: 

"At  the  outset  it  is  proper  to  notice  tliat  the  examination  in  many 
subjects  for  the  position  of  deputy  factory  inspector  is  tlie  same  as 
the  examination  In  the  same  subjects  required  of  candidates  for  several 
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•other  positions.  Thus  the  examination  in  spelling  is  the  same  for  deputy 
factory  inspector,  clerk,  Junior  clerk,  teacher,  bookkeeper,  special  agent. 
Inspector  ofi  charities  and  storekeepers.  This  is  also  true  as  to  the 
exercise  in  dictation.  In  like  manner  the  same  test  in  the  rapidity  of 
■adding  columns  of  figures  is  prescribed  for  deputy  factory  inspectors 
(whose  duties  rarely  require  such  computations)  as  is  given  to  book- 
iceepers  and  statisticians  in  whom  the  ability  to  rapidly  add  columns  of 
figures  is  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  their  offices;  the  same  test  is  prescribed  for  other  officials.  The  same 
questions  upon  the  Constitution  of  New  York  and  the  United  States  are 
prescribed  for  deputy  factory  inspector,  clerk,  junior  clerk,  bookkeeper, 
special  agent,  traveling  agent  and  Inspector  of  charities;  the  same  ques- 
tions in  arithmetic  for  deputy  factory  inspector,  clerk,  law  clerk,  book-* 
keeper,  special  agent,  statistician  and  inspector  of  charities.  I  think  it 
will  be  conceded  that  the  same  degree  of  knowledge  in  these  various 
:subjects  is  not  required  of  all  these  officers  in  order  that  they  may  , 
properly  discharge  their  respective  duties.  The  questions  in  geography  ' 
Are  the  same  for  deputy  factory  inspectors,  inspectors  of  charities,  special 
agent  and  traveling  agent.  This  scheme  of  prescribing  uniform  questions 
upon  the  same  subjects  for  the  various  positions  has  been  urged  upon 
several  grounds:  First,  that  for  all  these  positions  a  minimum  amount  of 
knowledge  in  all  these  subjects  should  be  had  by  candidates  for  appoint- 
ment to  any  of  the  positions  for  which  the  examination  is  prescribed; 
and  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  questions  relate  only  to  that  minimum 
amount  of  knowledge.  I  think  In  some  of  the  subjects  just  mentioned 
I  have  already  shown  that  a  different  degree  of  knowledge  in  these  sub- 
jects is  necessary.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  arithmetic  and 
in  what  is  known  as  the  addition  test.  The  attempt  to  have  uniform 
•examinations  for  the  various  positions  is  also  due  to  the  desire  to  grade 
the  civil  service,  an  attempt  which,  if  successful,  would  greatly  facili- 
tate the  work  of  the  examining  force.  The  somewhat  inadequate  means 
at  the  disposal  of  the  commission  has  accentuated  the  necessity  of 
reducing  the  examinations  in  number  as  much  as  possible.  Notwith- 
standing these  reasons,  the  force  of  which  I  can  appreciate  after  a  study 
of  existing  conditions  in  the  civil  service,  and  notwithstanding  the 
desirability  of  having  all  persons  in  the  civil  service  possess  a  good 
standard  of  education  (something  more  perhaps  than  jthat  absolutely 
necessary;  something,  in  fact,  equal  to  any  emergency  or  contingency 
which  may  arise  in  the  discharge  of  official  duty),  I  believe  that  the 
commission  should  be  scrupulous  in  confining  its  examinations  to  sub- 
jects a  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  the  successful  and  proper 
performance  of  the  duties  of  the  positions  for  which  the  examined  party 
is  a  candidate  and  the  degree  of  knowledge  of  any  subject  required 
should  be  confined  within  the  same  limits. 

"  The  legislature  of  the  State,  concededly  largely  because  of  their  con- 
fidence in  the  intentions  and  ability  of  the  present  Governor  to  inaugurate 
and  enforce  a  system  of  administration  of  the  civil  service  which  shall 
accomplish  the  aim  of  good  government  has  passed  a  law  strongly 
desired  by  the  Governor  and  by  those  who  have  seen  In  the  new  Civil 
Service  Law  a  means  of  remedying  many  of  the  existing  political  evils. 
That  that  law  will  be  vigorously,  honestly  and  fearlessly  enforced  by 
the  Executive  no  one  for  a  moment  doubts,  and  if  the  work  of  the 
Governor  Is  supplemented  by  a  system  of  examinations  which  appeal 
to  the  good  judgment  and  the  common  sense  of  the  average  citizen,  we 
may  expect  that  much  of  the  criticism  which  has  been  directed  against 
the*  Civil  Service  Law  will  be  turned  into  commendation. 

•'  In  the  matter  of  the  examination  for  deputy  factory  Inspectors  I 
think  it  is  especially  desirable  that  our  examinations  should  require  only 
a  minimum  of  book  knowledge,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  should 
exhaustively  test  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  factory  law,  faxitory 
inspection  and  his  personal  qualifications  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
X)osltion.    It  is  fair  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  office  is  one  of  peculiar 
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4ittractlon  to  a  large  number  of  men  of  excellent  character  who  possess 
^1  the  necessary  qualifications,  but  who  in  the  majority  of  instances 
have  been  to. a  great  degree  deprived  of  school  advantages.  Their  edu- 
-cation,  to  a  large  extent,  has  been  obtained  in  the  factory  and  in  the 
mill.  The  factory  laws,  it  is  true,  affect  all  the  people,  and  every  good 
citizen  is  interested  in  their  enforcement,  but  particularly  is  this  true 
of  what  is  known  as  the  labor  class.  It  is  from  this  class  that  a  great 
proportion  of  the  candidates  for  the  otfice  of  factory  inspector  come. 
Many  of  them  have  been  compelled  early  in  life  to  leave  school  and  earn 
'their  own  livelihood.  They  have  been  the  witnesses,  and  in  some  cases 
the  victims,  of  the  wrongs  of  which  the  laws  that  they  seek,  to  enforce 
are  calculated  to  prevent  or  remedy.  While  not  urging  a  degradation 
of  this  position,  I  do  feel  that*  the  examinations  for  deputy  factory  inspec- 
tors should  be  free  from  questions  that  go  to  test  mere  scholastic  ability. 

"  Referring  now  in  detail  to  the  subject  of  examinations  for  deputy  fac- 
tory inspector  and  to  the  character  of  the  questions  under  the  i:espective^ 
subjects,  I  make  the  following  criticisms  and  suggestions.    First,  as  to' 
subjects : 

"Addition  test — I  think  what  is  known  as  the  addition  test,  which 
is  the  test  of  the  ability  of  the  candidate  to  correctly  add  in  seven 
minutes  seven  columns  of  numbers,  each  column  containing  twelve  num- 
bers of  six  or  eight  figures,  is  entirely  unnecessary  in  an  examination 
for  the  position  of  deputy  factory  inspector,  although  eminently  proper 
for  statisticians  and  bookkeepers,  for  whom  it  is  also  prescribed.  No 
■duty  of  a  deputy  factory  inspector  is  likely  to  require  the  addition  of 
columns  of  this  size  and  certainly  his  duties  do  not  require  the  ability 
to  add  such  a  column  correctly  in  one  minute.  Rapidity  in  addition  is 
a  matter  of  nerve  force  quite  as  much  as  a  matter  of  knowledge  of  the 
principle  of  addition.    I  suggest  that  this  test  be  stricken  out. 

"  Handwriting  and  letterwriting. — I  consider  the  exercise  in  handwrit- 
ing and  letterwriting  which  requires  the  candidate  to  write  a  letter  of 
not  less  than  125  words  to  the  New  York  Civil  Service  Commission, 
:giving  his  views  as  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  factory  inspection  laws  to  be  eminently  proper,  in  fact 
essential.  This  exercise  is  intended  to  enable  the  commission  to  judge 
of  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  the  form  of  letter,  arrangement  of  the 
several  parts,  margins,  paragraphs,  spelling,  punctuation,  use  of  capitals, 
grammatical  construction  and  style  or  manner  of  expression.  I  think 
the  weight  given  to  these  subjects  is  correct  I  would  suggest,  however, 
that  inasmuch  as  in  the  questions  on  factory  inspection  there  frequently 
appears  such  pertinent  exercises  as  '  write  a  letter  to  the  Factory  Inspec- 
tor in  the  form  of  a  report  of  a  case  where  manufacturing  was  carried 
on  in  a  tenement  house  in  violation  of  the  law;'  such  questions  could  be 
made  the  basis  of  ascertaining  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  letterwriting 
and  handwriting  as  well  as  being  made  a  determination  of  his  knowl- 
-edge  of  the  law  relating  to  the  matter  to  which  the  letter  referred. 

"  Spelling. — ^The  candidate's  knowledge  of  spelling  could  be  tested  In 
the  same  way,  or  by  observing  the  number  of  errors  in  spelling  made  by 
liim  in  any  of  his  examination  papers,  were  it  not  that  it  would  be 
difiicult  from  the  number  of  errors  fo  ascertain  the  percentage.  A  list 
of  words  In  spelling  therefore  seems  proper  ♦  ♦  ♦  i  suggest  that  the 
■chief  examiner  direct  his  assistants  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  State 
Factory  Inspector  to  examine  reports  of  deputy  factory  inspectors  on 
file  in  his  office  and  from  such  reports  to  make  a  list  of  500  words,  each 
of  which  appears  frequently  in  such  reports,  and  that  from  this  list  of 
500  words  the  words  in  the  several  examinations  for  deputy  factory 
inspectors  be  chosen. 

"Dictation. — ^The  exercise  in  dictation  to  me  seems  open  to  no  objec- 
tion, except  this  that  everything  of  which  it  would  be  a  test  is  tested 
T)y  the  questions  under  the  subjects  of  factory  law  and  factory  inspection, 
which  requires  the  making  of  written  reports,  the  drawing  of  afl^davits 
and  the  writing  of  letters  complaining  of  violations  of  the  law.    It  seems 
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to  me  that  the  brief  time  required  might  better  be  spent  in  malting  more 
questions  concerning  the  factory  law  and  factory  Inspection. 

"  Constitution  of  New  Yorlt  and  the  United  States. — The  season  for  the 
examination  on  this  subject  has  been  the  belief  that  all  citizens  and 
especially  all  public  officers  should  be  familiar  with  the  general  powers 
of  the  government  of  which  they  desire  to  become  a  part.  But  this 
knowledge,  undoubtedly,  is  not  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  successful 
deputy  factory  inspector,  and  however  much  it  is  to  be  desired,  I  believe 
under  the  present  condition  of  affairs  It  had  better  not  be  made  a  subject 
of  examination  for  this  position. 

•*  Geography  of  New  York  State. — Necessity  of  some  examination  in 
this  subject  for  positions  the  duties  of  which  require  travel  is,  I  think 
apparent.  The  deputy  factory  inspectors  Delng  appointed  for  districts 
composed  of  one  or  more  counties  and  it  being  necessary  for  them  to 
know  the' counties  within  their. own  district  and  their  boundaries  and 
^county  seats  and  chief  towns,  questions  which  will  test  the  applicant's 
"knowledge  of  the  counties  in  or  adjacent  to  that  district  are  requisite 
and  this  to  a  lesser  degree  is  also  true  of  counties  in  any  part  of  the 
State.  I  do  not,  however,  think  it  is  wise  to  ask  candidates  as  to  the 
names  of  railroads  off  from  the  main  lines  of  connection.  The  examina- 
tion should  be  so  limited  as  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  candidate 
has  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  learn  how  to  reach  the  points 
which  he  will  have  to  visit. 

"Arithmetic. — I  consider  the  examination  in  arithmetic  as  too  difficult 
a  one  to  require  of  candidates  for  the  position  of  deputy  factory  inspector. 
♦  ♦  ♦  I  would  suggest  that  the  examination  in  arithmetic  for  deputy 
factory  inspectors  be  made  to  'consist  of  problems  in  notation,  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  simple  problems  in  common  fractions 
and  percentage,  and  problems  in  denominate  numbers  involving  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  tables  of  avoirdupois  weights,  measures  of  length  and  area 
and  of  cubical  contents,  also  the  table  of  United  States  monqy,  and  prob- 
lems in  computation  of  time  based  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  calendar. 
No  knowledge  should  be  required  further  than  that  which  involves  the 
simple  processes  which  the  deputy  factory  inspectors  will  in  discharging 
their  duties  have  to  use. 

"  Factory  law  and  factory  inspection. — The  questions  asked  under  these 
two  branches  commend  themselves  to  my  judgment,  especially  the  re- 
quirements under  the  subject  of  factory  inspection  which  call  for  the 
writing  of  reports  concerning  violation  of  the  law,  the  drafting  of  affi- 
davits as  a  basis  of  criminal  prosecution  in  such  cases,  the  writing  of 
orders  directed  to  factory  owners  requiring  them  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law  in  specified  particulars,  reports  of  accidents  which 
are  proper  subjects  of  investigation  and  in  particular  questions  as  to  the 
proper  action  in  hypothetical  cases. 

"Test  of  personal  qualification. — None  of  the  subjects  mentioned  as 
being  those  upon  which  the  examinations  have  been  formerly  conducted 
test  qualifications  other  thap  mental.  The  moral  qualifications,  in  so 
far  as  moral  qualifications  can  by  any  system  be  ascertained,  are,  I 
believe,  satisfactorily  determined  by  the  rigid  inquiry  made  by  the  com- 
mission in  its  correspondence  with  former  employers  and  others  whose 
names  the  candidates  for  examination  have  to  give  as  references.  To 
test  the  other  qualifications,  such  as  temperament,  tact,  bearing,  address 
and  approach,  Is  Indeed  difficult,  but  I  think  the  question  of  judgment 
and  general  competency  can  be  at  least  Inferentlally  determined  by  care- 
ful and  minute  inquiries  into  the  business  experience  of  the  candidate. 

"  I  have  written  a  letter  to  the  State  Factory  Inspector  informing 
him  that  the  commission  was  giving  consideration  to  the  character  of 
examination  for  this  position  of  deputy  factory  inspector  and  that  we 
would  be  pleased  to  receive  information  from  him  as  to  any  specific 
duties  assigned  by  such  department  to  these  officers;  also  as  to  his 
opinion  of  the  necessary  and  proper  qualifications  for  the  place,  including 
mental,  physical  and  personal  qualifications,  and  also  experience;  and 
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further  that  we  would  be  indebted  to  him  if  at  his  earliest  CQuyenlence 
he  would  inform  us  what  subjects  he  deemed  wise  to  have  candidates 
examined  in  for  this  position,  and  also  the  character  of  the  examination 
in  the  respective  subjects,  assuring  him  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
civil  service  commission  to  co-operate  with  all  appointing  officers  in 
obtaining  the  best  qualified  persons  for  the  public  service.  This  is  the 
attitude  of  the  commission  with  reference  to  all  departments  and  similar 
letters  will  be  sent  to  all  appointing  officers." 

Governor  Roosevelt,  being  in  full  accord  with  the  conclusions 
reached  by  Commissioner  Collier  as  a  consequence  of  his  investi- 
gation, urged  the  prompt  adoption  of  practical  methods,  on  lines 
designated  in  the  foregoing  report,  to  procure  eligibles  for  the 
service  as  Deputy  Factory  Inspectors,  and  it  was  at  the  instiga- 
tion .of  the  Executive  that  the  results  of  the  April  examinations 
for  these  positions  were  set  aside  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners, who  forthwith  notified  the  public  that  new  open  competi- 
tive examinations  for  the  above-named  places  will  be  held  on 
June  10,  1899,  in  various  cities  throughout  the  State.  Intending 
competitors  have  been  instructed  to  file  their  applications  in  the 
oflBce  of  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission  at  Albany  on  or 
before  June  5th.  Applicants  are  required  to  be  residents  and 
citizens  of  New  York  State.  For  the  five  years  immediately 
preceding  the  time  of  application  they  must  have  earned  their 
livelihood  by  the  practice  of  some  mechanical  trade  or  by  work 
in  the  operation  of  a  factory  or  mill.  In  conformity  with  the 
views  expressed  by  Commissioner  Collier  as  to  the  character  of 
future  examinations  for  Deputy  Factory  Inspectors,  the  Com- 
mission has  selected  as  subjects  experience,  arithmetic,  factory 
law,  and  factory  inspection.  It  is  oflficially  announced  that  the 
questions  in  arithmetic  will  be  limited  to  the  fundamental  rules, 
fractions  and  measures,  while  the  questions  on  factory  law  and. 
inspection  will  cover  all  statutes  relating  to  the  department,  and 
to  the  operation  and  inspection  of  factories,  the  nature  and 
methods  of  factory  inspection,  and  the  preparation  of  reports. 
Spelling,  handwriting  and  manner  of  expression  will  be  con- 
sidered in  marking  the  papers,  but  will  not  constitute  separate 
subjects. 
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COURT  DECISIOKS. 

Ck>ntract  With  Employers'  Association,  When  Void. 

The  decision  which  follows  is  of  great  interest  as  it  affects  a 
contention  of  long  standing. 

In  the  case  of  Curran  vs.  Galen  decided  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  1897,  as  reported  in  the  152  New  York  Reports,  page  33, 
the  plaintiff  demanded  damages  against  the  defendant  as  Master 
Workman  of  Brewery  Workers'  Local  Assembly  1796,  K.  of  L. 
and  for  having  confederated  and  conspired  to  injure  him  by  tak- 
ing away  his  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  He  was  an  engineer 
by  trade  and  asserted  that  the  defendants  threatened  that  unless 
he  joined  their  organization  they  would  obtain  his  disch'arge 
from  the  brewery  where  he  was  employed.  The  defendants 
alleged  an  agreement  between  their  organization  and  the  Ale 
Brewers'  Association  (plaintiff's  employer)  to  the  effect  that  all 
employees  of  the  brewery  companies  shall  be  members  of  the 
defendants'  organization,  and  that  they  offered  to  take  plaintiff 
into  their  organization,  but  he  declined  to  join. 

Upon  this  state  of  facts  the  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  the 
organization!  or  co-operation  of  w'orkingimen  is  not  o(f  itself 
against  any  public  policy,  and  must  be  regarded  as  having  the 
sanction  of  the  law,  when  it  is  for  such  legitimate  purposes  las' 
that  of  obtaining  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages,  or  of  maid- 
taining  such  rate. 

If,  however,  the  purpose  of  an  organization  or  combination  is 
to  hamper  or  restrict  the  freedom  of  a  citizen  in  pursuing  his  law- 
ful trade  or  calling,  and  through  contracts  or  arrangements  with 
employers,  to  coerce  other  workmen  to  become  members  of  the 
organization  and  to  come  under  its  rules  and  conditions  under 
the  penalty  of  the  loss  of  their  positions  and  of  deprivation  of 
employment,  such  purpose  is  against  public  policy  and  unlawful. 
The  fact  that  a  contract  with  a  workingmen's  organization  and 
an  employers'  association  was  entered  into  on  the  part  of  the 
employers  with  the  object  of  avoiding  disputes  and  conflicts  with 
the  workingmen's  organization  does  not  legalize  a  plan  of  com- 
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pelling  workingmen;  not  in  affiliation  with  the  organization,  to 
join  it,  at  the  peril  of  being  deprived  of  their  employment. 

Validity  of  the  Union  Label. 

Another  decision  of  interest  is  the  opinion  of  the  New  Yorl^ 
■Court  of  Appeals  sustaining  the  validity  of  the  label  of  the 
Oigarmakers'  International  Union. 

George  W.  Perkins,  as  president  of  the  Cigarmjikers'  Inter- 
national Union  of  America,  respondent,  v.  Henry  H.  Heert  and 
Frederick  K.  Ehlen,  appellants.     Decided  February  28,  1899. 

Appeal  from  a  judgment  of  the  Appellate  Division,  first  de- 
partment, affirming  a  judgment  entered  upon  a  decision  award- 
ing the  plaintiff  a  perpetual  injunction,  with  damages  and  costs. 
******* 

The  defendants  are  cigar  manufacturers  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  are  not  members  of  the  union.  Thev  caused  to  be 
printed  counterfeits  of  the  blue  label  adopted  by  the  union,  and 
pasted  it  upon  boxes  containing  the  cigars  manufactured  by 
them,  and  then  through  thein  agents  sold  their  cigars  to  the  pub- 
lic with  the  intent,  as  has  been  found,  to  defraud  the  union  and 
the  purchasers  and  to  impose  uponi  the  public. 

The  case  was  tried  before  the  court  without  a  jury,  and  a 
decision  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  awarding  a  pefe*- 
petual  injunction  against  the  defendants  and  for  damages  and 
•costs. 

It  idi  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  appellants  that  the  label  had* 

l)een  abandoned  by  the  union;  that  it  contained  matter  libelous 

■and  defamatory,  which  a  court  of  equity  would  not  pi'otect,  andT 

that  the  statute  in.  question  had  been  repealed.    These  questions 

"were  fully  considered  by  the  learned  Appellate  Division,  and  we 

tully  concur  with  the  view^s  of  that  court,i  'as  expressed  in  the 

prevailing  opinion,  with  reference  thereto.    Thei  only  questions 

which  we  deem  it  necessary  to  here  consider  are  those  raised 

•with  reference  to  tjhe  constitutionality  of  the  act. 

♦  »»♦♦♦♦ 

It  is;  claimed  that  the  act  in  question  isi  void  for  the  reason 

*hat  it  grants  an  exclusive  privilege  to  la  private  association  In 
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contravention  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  (Article  III^ 
Bection  18.)  i 

There  is  nothing  in  the  title  or  provisions  of  the  act  that  in 
any  manner  limits  its  provisions  to  any  particular  locality  of 
the  State  or  to  any  designated  association  or  union  of  working 
men  or  women.  Instead,  the  provisions  are  all  general,  includ- 
ing every  locality  in  the  entire  State,  and  embracing  every  as- 
sociation or  union  of  working  men  or  women  existing  or  that 
may  be  thereafter  organized.  It  is  in  no  sense  local  or  private^ 
but  is  in  every  sense  a  general  law. 

Again  it  isi  claimed  that  the  act  is  within  the  condemnation 
df  section  16,  article  three  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides 
that  "no  private  or  local  bills,  which  may  be  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature, shall  embrace  mote  than  one  subject,  and  that  shall  be 
expressed  in  the  title."  We  have  already  shown  that  the  act  is 
a  general  law,  and  not  a  private  or  local  bill.  It,  consequently, 
is  not  brought  in  conflict  with  this  provision.  Furthermore,  we 
think  but  one  subject  is  mentioned  in  the  title,  and  that  is  the 
better  protection  of  skilled  labor  by  the  registration  of  labels, 
etc.,  covering  the  products  of  such  labor. 

Finally,  it  is  insisted  that  the  act  is  unconstitutional  and  void, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  contrary  to  public  policy,  in  that  it  un- 
justly discriminates  in  favor  of  the  labor  of  members  of  associa- 
tions or  unions  as  against  that  of  non-union  workmen.  The 
questions  arising  under  this  contention  are  nnore  seirious  and 
require  deliberate  consideration.  While  private  and  local  bills, 
granting  to  a  private  corporation,  association  or  individual  any 
exclusive  privilege,  immunity  or  franchise  whatever  is  pro- 
hibited, the  Constitution  authorizes  the  legislature  to  pass  gen- 
eral laws  under  which  grants  may  be  made  to  corporations, 
associations  or  individuals  of  an  exclusive  privilege,  immunity  or 
franchise.  An  exclusive  privilege  or  franchise  is,  therefore,, 
authorized  if  obtained  under  general  laws.  Among  the  exclu- 
sive privileges  and  franchises  which  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  grants  to  private  corporations,  and  with  which  we  are  all 
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familiar,  are  those  made  by  municipal  governments  under  the 
Authority  of  general  laws  of  the  right  to  occupy  streets  or  high- 
ways for  the  construction  and  operation  of  street  railroads.  In 
all  of  these  grants,  there  is,  of  necessity,  discrimination.  Some 
particular  corporation  is  singled  out,  to  which  the  grant  is  giren, 
And  which,  thereafter,  enjoys  the  exclusive  privilege  of  operating 
its  railroad  through  the  streets  or  highways  specified  in  the 
grant;  but  the  grant  being  authorized,  the  discrimination  is  not 
unlawful.  It  is  not  contrary  to  public  policy,  for  the  reason  that 
the  Constitution  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  public  policy 
of  the  state  is  based.  It  embodies  the  policy  of  our  government. 
It  authorizes  that  which  is  politic  and  prohibits  that  which  is 
deemed  impolitic.  Where,  therefore,  the  Constitution  grants  or 
authorizes  a  grant  through  legislative  action  of  an  exclusive 
privilege,  it  must  be  deemed  to  be  in  accord  with  the  policy  of  the 
state.  As  we  have  seen,  the  label  authorized  was  by  a  general 
and  not  a  local  act.  No  particular  association  or  union  has  been 
given  the  exclusive  privilege  of  adopting  a  label,  but  every 
association  or  union  of  every  kind  of  working  men  or  women 
is  given  the  right  to  adopt  its  own  label,  which  may  indicate  its 
own  workmanship.  It  consequently  follows  that  whatever  dis- 
crimination there  may  be  is  authorized,  and,  therefore,  not  un- 
just, and  that  the  privilege  granted  under  the  general  law  is  in 
accord  with  public  policy. 

We  are  aware  that  the  courts  of  sister  states  have  had  trouble 
with  similiar  legislation  in  their  states;  that  very  much  has  been 
written  upon  the  subject  and  that  the  conclusions  reached  by 
the  courts  in  the  different  states  have  widely  differed.  We  have 
not  thought  it  profitable  to  enter  upon  an  elaborate  discussion 
of  these  cases.  The  questions  here  presented  arise  under  our 
own  Constitution  and  are  confined  within  narrow  limits.  We, 
have  not  overlooked  the  intimation  that  the  passage  of  this  act 
was  procured  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  union  labor  organiza- 
tions to  boycott  non-union  laborers  and  to  deprive  them  of  the* 
legitimate  fruits  of  their  labors.    We  cannot,  however,  assume 
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that  such  was  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  legislature  or  that 
the  association  of  which  the  plaintiff  is  president  will  resort  ta 
acts  which  are  unlawful  and  criminal.  The  act  allows  the  mem- 
bers of  the  union  to  send  the  products  of  their  labjors  into  the 
markets  of  the  country  marked  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  the- 
character  of  their  workmanship.  This  is  legitimate  and  proper. 
It  is  a  right  that  the  law  accords  to  every  manufacturer.  We 
must  assume,  therefore,  that  the  legislature  in  passing  the  act 
had  in  view  the  lawful  and  legitimate  purpose  and  that  they  did 
not  contemplate  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  might  be  used  for 
illegitimate  purposes.  These  views  render  it  unnecessary  to  con- 
sider the  question  as  to  whether  the  label  was  a  valid  trade  mark 
at  common  law. 

No  question'  is  raised  as  to  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  prose- 
cute the  action  as  president  of  the  association. 

The  judgment  should  be  affirmed,  with  costs. 

All  concur. 

Bight  of  TJniozL  Men  to  Kefuse  to  Work  with  Non-XTnionists. 

As  a  subject  matter  of  importance  to  organized  labor  we  have 
procured  the  decisioni  of  Judge  Giegerich,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  New  York  city,  rendered  April  11,  1899,  in  the  matter  of  the 
contention  between  President  Tallman,  of  thie  New  York  city 
carpenters  vs.  President  Gaillard,  of  the  District  Council,  Man- 
hattan Borough,  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  .Joiners 
of  America,  which  was  rendered  on  April  11,  1899.  The  motion 
of  the  New  York  city  carpentere  was  to  enjoin  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  and  the  Building  Tradeer 
Council  from  ordering  strikes  on  buildings  in  this  city  in  order 
to  get  the  plaintiffs  discharged  so  as  to  secure  employment  for 
their  own  members.  The  motion  was  the  result  of  strikes  on  the 
Whitney  mansion,  Madison  Square  Garden,  Cheesebrough  and 
Tidewater  buildings. 
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Jodge  Giergerich  rendered  the  following  decision,  which  was 
written  in  concise  and  unmistakably  clear  terms: 

Tallman,  as  president  of  the  New  York  City  Carpenters,  v.  GalUard, 
as  president  of  the  District  Council,  Manhattan  borough,  United  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  et  al. — ^The  principles  of  the 
decision  in  the  quite  recent  case  of  Davis  y.  United  Engineers  (28  App. 
Dlv.,  308)  seem  to  me  to  be  decisive  of  the  present  application.  The 
complaint  alleges  that  the  members  of  the  defendant  District  Council, 
Manhattan  borough.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America  "are  carpenters  and  joiners  banded  together  chiefly  to  secure 
employment  in  said  trade  or  work  for  their  members  and  to  prevent  other 
persons  of  the  same  trade,  not  members  of  the  said  association,  from 
procuring  or  retaining  such  employment,"  and  that  persons  employing 
members  of  the  plaintiff's  association  were  coerced  into  discharging  theui 
in  order  to  avoid  a  general  strike.  Mr.  Thomas  H.  McCracken;  a  member 
and  one  of  the  official  representatives  of  the  plaintiff,  in  .his  affidavit 
states,  that  "owing  to  the  persistent  and  wanton  interference  by  the 
defendants  and  their  respective  associations  with  the  business  of  plaintiff 
association,  the  members  thereof  have  found  it,  and  are  daily  finding 
it,  more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain  and  retain  employment  in  their  trade 
in  New  York  city  and  elsewhere. '>  The  plaintiff's  further  affidavits  are 
substantiaUy  to  the  same  effect.  /These  acts,  according  to  the  rules  laid 
down  in  the  case  last  cited,  do  not  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  the  relief  sought. 
Justice. Patterson,  speaking  for  a  majority  of  the  court  there,  said  (pp. 
398,  309):  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that  members  of  trades  unions,  as 
weU  as  other  individuals,  have  a  right  to  say  that  they  will  not  work 
with  persons  who  do  not  belong  to  their  organization;  and  whether  they 
say  it  themselves,  or  through  their  organized  societies,  can  make  no 
difference.  They  have  the  right  by  that  method  to  secure  employment 
for  their  own  members.  *  •  ♦  It  was  necessary  for  the  plaintiff  to 
prove  under  the  averments  of  his  complaint,  ♦  ♦  ♦  that  he  was  the 
object  of  a  persecution  based  upon  a  determination  to  exclude  him  from 
working  at  his  trade  for  anybody  or  under  any  circumstances."  Applying 
the  foregoing  principles  to  the  case  at  bar,  it  is  clear  that  the  means 
used  by  the  defendants  were  lawful,  and,  hence,  the  motion  for  an  injunc- 
tion pendente  lite  must  be  denied,  with  $10  costs. 

The  ease  of  Davis  vs.  United  Portable  Hoisting  Engineers 
allnded  to  in  Judge  Giegerich's  decision  above,  was  decided  by 
Justice  Kellog  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  New  York,  in  March. 
The  plaintiff  Davis  averred  that  he  was  prevented  by  the  asso- 
ciation from  working  and  brought  suit  to  enjoin  the  union  from 
interfering  with  his  working  and  for  $550  wages  lost  by  his 
enforced  idleness.  Davis  says  in  his  complaint  that  in  or  about 
June,  1895,  and  June,  August  and  December  of  1896  and  March 
of  1897,  he  was  w^orking  for  a  contractor  named  Merrit  P. 
Simpson,  but  that  the  defendants  threatened  to  stop  the  work 
of  the  union  men  on  buildings  where  he  was  employed  if  his  em- 
ployment was  continued.    By  this  means,  he  says,  he  was  almost 
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wholly  deprived  of  work.    Justice  Kellog  says  in  dismissing  the 
complaint: 

"The  defendant,  named  the  'United  Portable  Hoistifig  Engineers/  is 
an  association  of  hoisting  engineers  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  em- 
braces so  many  of  the  men  sliilled  in  this  craft  that  builders  must  employ 
Its  members,  or  for  the  most  part  fail  in  obtaining  the  necessary  skilled 
labor.  This  association  is  governed  by  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  and 
it  fixes  the  price  at  which  this  sort  of  labor  shall  be  done  by  any  member, 
and  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  any  member  shall  do  service, 
one  of  which  conditions  is  that  no  member  shall  work  upon  any  job  upon 
which  is  employed  any  non-union  man  as  hoisting  engineer  so  long  as 
members  of  this  association  are  unemployed. 

"  That  builders  are  required  to  discharge  such  non-union  men  upon 
notification  by  the  delegate  or  agent  of  this  association,  upon  penalty 
for  refusal;  that  all  actual  members  of  this  association  shall  stop  work 
on  that  particular  Job  upon  which  the  non-union  man  is  engaged;  that 
the  practical  workings  of  these  methods  result  in  the  exclusion  from 
employment  of  non-union  hoisting  engineers  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

"That  defendant  Peter  Gibbons,  is  a  member  of  the  association  and 
Its  delegate  or  agent  to  carry  out  its  aims  and  purposes,  to  hunt  out 
and  discover  the  employment  of  any  non-union  man,  to  notify  the  em- 
ployer that  he  must  be  discharged  under  the  penalty  aforesaid. 

"  That  plaintiff  is  a  non-union  hoisting  engineer  and  skilled  and  com- 
petent. That  he  was  employed  as  such  and  was  earning  $4  per  day 
and  would  have  continued  in  such  employment  except  for  the  acts  of 
the  association  through  its  said  agent,  Gibbons.  That  the  said  agent 
notified  the  employer  of  the  plaintiff  in  eflFoct  to  discharge  the  plaintiff 
or  the  members  of  said  association  would  leave  his  employmeftt.  That 
to  continue  the  work  it  was  necessary  that  the  demand  should  be  com- 
plied with  and  thereupon  plaintiff  was  discharged. 

"  That  plaintiff's  failure  to  have  continuous  employment  was  solely 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  non-union  man  and  to  the  threats  made 
by  the  defendants  to  his  employers  that  his  employment  would  drive  off 
from  the  job  every  member  of  the  association  and  tlie  progress  of  the 
builders'  work  would  be  thus  crippled. 

"  That  no  other  threats  were  used  and  no  other  means  taken  by  de- 
fendants or  either  of  them  to  plaintiff's  injury. 

"As  conclusion  the  court  decides: 

"  That  the  means  used  by  defendants  were  lawful,  and  plaintiff  had 
failed  for  such  reason  to  establish  a  cause  for  action.  That  the  com- 
plaint should  be  dismissed  with  costs  and  judgment  if  so  directed." 


Enforcement  of  Labor  I«aw  by  Mandamus. 

In  a  very  interesting  case,  decided  in'lMay,  1899,  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  by  the  Supreme  Court,  two  important  questions  were 
passed  upon  and  the  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law,  enacted  in 
1897,  were  upheld. 

It  was  alleged  by  the  Central  Federation  of  Labor  that  the 
contractors  on  the  new  East  river  bridge  were  violating  the 
labor  laws,  and  that  the  city  authorities,  including  the  bridge 
commissioners,  refused  to  investigate  their  violations  and  to  can- 
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eel  the  contracts  as  proTided  by  law  in  case  the  violations  were 
proved.  William  J.  O'Brien,  agent  of  the  Granite  Cutters' 
Union,  asked  for  a  mandamus  against  Mayor  Van  Wyck  and  the 
Commissioners  to  compel  such  investigation.  This  was  opposed 
by  the  city  authorities,  but  the  mandamus  was  granted  by  Mr. 
Justice  Scott  who  held : 

1st.  It  is  the  duty  of  commissioners  appointed  under  chapter  089,  Laws 
of  1895,  for  construction  of  a  permanent  suspension  bridge  between  those 
portions  of  the  city  of  New  Yorli  which  were  formerly  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  to  entertain  and  investigate  cgmplaints  made  against 
contractors  engaged  in  the  work  of  construction  of  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Labor  Law,  making  eight  hours  a  legal  day's  work  and 
requiring  the  payment  of  wages  at  the  prevailing  rates  in  the  locality 
where  any  public  work  is  being  carried  on,  and  to  act  judicially  In  their 
discretion  upon  applications  for  forfeiture  of  contracts,  as  prescribed 
by  the  Labor  I^w,  for  such  violations  of  the  provisions  aforesaid  as  may 
be  established,  especially  if  contracts  for  public  work  themselves  ex- 
pressly embody  such  provisions  as  to  hours  of  labor  and  payment  of 
wages. 

2d.  Any  citizen  has  the  right  to  institute  and  maintain  a  proceeding  for 
mandamus  to  compel  public  officers  to  perform  a  public  duty,  although 
the  relator  Has  no  private  right  to  be  enforced  and  no  personal  grievance 
to  be  corrected.  So  held  in  an  application  for  peremptory  mandamus 
against  the  bridge  commissioners  aforesaid,  to  compel  them  to  entertain, 
investigate  and  act  upon  charges  against  contractors  of  alleged  violations 
above  referred  to  of  the  Labor  Law,  instituted  by  a  relator  describing 
himself  as  a  citizen  .of  the  United  States,  a  resident  and  householder  In 
the  city  of  New  York  and  a  representative  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the 
Granite  Cutters*  National  Union. 


LABOR  LEGISLATION  OF  1899. 

Eig^ht-hour  Law. 

(Chap.  507,  Laws  of  1809.) 

AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  Laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  '*An  act  in  relation  to  labor, 
constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  General  Laws  relative  to  the  hours 
of  labor  and  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages. 

Section  1.  Section  third  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  In  relation  to 
labor  constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  General  Laws,"  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  3.  Hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work. — Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a 
legal  day's  work  for  all  classes  of  employees  In  this  State  except  those 
engaged  in  farm  and  domestic  service  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
This  section  does  not  prevent  an  agreement  for  overwork  at  an  Increased 
compensation  except  upon  work  by  or  for  the  State  or  a  municipal  cor- 
poration or  by  contractors  or  sulvcontractors  therewith.  Each  contract 
to  which  the  State  or  a  municipal  corporation  is  a  party  which  may  in- 
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volve  the  employment  of  laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics  shall  contain, 
a  stipulation  that  no  laborer,  workman  or  mechanic  in  the  employ  of  the 
contractor,  sub-contractor  or  other  person  doing  or  contracting  to  do- 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the  contract  shall  be 
permitted  or  required  to  work  more  tlian  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar 
day  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency  caused  by  fire,  flood  or 
danger  to  life  or  property.  The  wages  to  be  paid  for  a  legal  day's  work 
as  hereinbefore  defined  to  all  classes  of  such  laborers,  workmen  or 
mechanics  upon  all  such  public  work  or  upon  any  material  to  be  used 
upon  or  in  connection  therewith  shall  not  be  less  than  the  prevailing  rate 
for  a  day's  work  in  the  same  trade  or  occupation  in  the  locality  within 
the  state  where  such  public  work  on,  about  or  in  connection  with  which 
such  labor  is  performed  in  its  final  or  completed  form  is  to  be  situated 
erected  or  used.  Each  such  contract  hereafter  made  shall  contain  a 
stipulation  that  each  jfiich  laborer,  workman  or  mechanic  employed  by 
such  contractor,  sub-contractor  or  other  person  on  about  or  upon  such 
public  work  shall  receive  such  wages  herein  provided  for.  Each  contract 
for  such  public  work  hereafter  made  shall  contain  a  provision  that  the 
same  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect  unless  the  pei*sou  or  corporation 
making  or  performing  tlie  same  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section;  and  no  such  person  or  corporation  sliail  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  sum  nor  shall  any  otHcer,  agent  or  employee  of  the  State  or  of  a 
municipal  corporation  pay  the  same  or  authorize  its  payment  from  the 
funds  under  his  charge  or  control  to  any  such  person  or  corporation  for 
work  done  upon  any  contract  which  in  its  form  or  manner  of  performance 
violates  the  provisions  of  this  section,  but  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  apply  to  persons  regularly  employed  in  State  institutions. 

§  2.  Section  four  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  Laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  article  one,  entitled  **An  act  in  rela- 
tion to  labor  constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  General  Laws,  is 
hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  4.  Violations  of  the  Labor  Law. — Any  oflicer,  agent  or  employee  of 
this  State  or  of  a  municipal  corporation  therein  having  a  duty  to  act  In 
the  premises  who  violates,  evades  or  knowingly  permits  the  violation  or 
evasion  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  malfeasance 
in  office  and  shall  be  suspended  or  removed  by  the  authority  having  power 
to  appoint  or  remove  such  officer,  agent  or  employee,  otherwise  by  the 
Governor.  Any  citizen  of  this  State  may  maintain  proceedings  for  the 
suspension  or  removal  of  such  officer,  agent  or  employee  or  may  main- 
tain an  action  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  cancellation  or  avoidance 
of  any  contract  which  by  its  terms  or  manner  of  performance  violates 
this  act  or  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  officer,  agent  or  employee 
of  such  municipal  corporation  from  paying  or  authorizing  the  payment  of 
anj'  public  money  for  work  done  thereupon.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts 
inconsistent  with  this  act  in  so  far  as  they  are  inconsistent  are  repealed. 
But  nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  any  existing  contract  for  public 
work. 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Scaffoldings — Factory  Inspectors — ^Hours  of  Women  and  Minors — ^Boiler 

Inspection. 

(Chap.  192.  Laws  of  1899.) 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  Labor  Law,  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  Factory 
Inspector  and  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  such  law. 

Section  1.  Sections  nineteen,  twenty,  sixty-one,  sixty-five,  seventy- 
seven,  seventj'-eight  and  eighty-one  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of 
the  Laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  rela- 
tion to  labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  General  Laws,"  are 
hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  19.  Inspection  of  scaffolding,  ropes,  blocks,  pulleys  and  tackles  in 
cities. — Whenever  complaint  is  made  to  the  factory  inspector  that  the 
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scaffolding  or  the  slings,  hangers,  blocks,  pulleys,  stays,  braces,  ladders, 
irons,  or  ropes  of  any  swinging  or  stationary  scaffolding  used  in  the  con- 
struction, alteration,  repairing,  painting,  cleaning  or  pointing  of  buildings^ 
within  the  limits  of  a  city  are  unsafe  or  liable  to  prove  dangerous  to  the 
life  or  limb  of  any  person,  such  factory  inspector  shall  immediately  cause 
an  inspection  to  be  made  of  such  scaffolding,  or  the  slings,  hangers,  blocks, 
pulleys,  stays,  braces,  ladders,  irons  or  other  parts  connected  therewith.  If, 
after  examination,  such  scaffolding  or  any  of  such  parts  is  found  to  be 
dangerous  to  life  or  limb,  the  Factory  Inspector  shall  prohibit  the  use 
thereof,  and  require  the  same  to  be  altered  and  reconstructed  so  as  to 
avoid  such  danger.  The  Factory  Inspector  or  deputy  factory  inspector 
making  the  examination  shall  attach  a  certificate  to  the  scaffolding,  or 
the  slings,  hangers,  irons,  ropes,  or  other  parts  thereof,  examined  by  him, 
stating  that  he  has  made  such  examination,  and  that  he  has  found  it 
safe  or  unsafe,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  he  declares  it  unsafe,  he  shall  at 
once,  in  writing,  notify  the  person  responsible  for  its  erection  of  the 
fact,  and  warn  him  against  the  use  thereof.  Such  notice  may  be  served 
personally  upon  the  person  responsible  for  its  erection,  or  by  conspicuously 
affixing  it  to  the  scaffolding,  or  the  part  thereof  declared  to  ])e  unsafe. 
After  such  notice  has  been  so  served  or  affixed,  the  person  responsible 
therefor  shall  immediately  remove  such  scaffolding  or  part  thereof  and 
alter  or  strengthen  it  in  such  manner  as  to  render  it  safe,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  officer  who  has  examined  it,  or  of  his  superiors.  The  Factory 
Inspector  and  any  of  his  deputies  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  or  test  any 
scaffolding  or  part  thereof,  as  required  by  this  section,  shall  have  free 
access,  at  all  reasonable  hours,  to  any  building  or  premises  containin,^ 
them  or  where  they  may  be  in  use.  All  swinging  and  stationary  scaffold- 
ing shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  bear  four  times  the  maximum  weiglit 
required  to  be  dependent  therefrom  or  placed  thereon,  when  in  use, 
and  not  more  than  four  men  shall  be  allowed  on  any  swinging  scaffolding 
at  one  time. 

§  20.  Protection  of  persons  employed  on  buildings  in  cities. — All  con- 
tractors and  owners,  when  constructing  buildings  in  cities,  where  the 
plans  and  specifications  require  the  floors  to  be  arched  between  the  beams 
thereof,  or  where  the  floors  or  filling  in  between  the  floors  are  of  fire- 
proof material  or  brick  work,  shall  complete  the  floorings  or  filling  in 
as  the  building  progresses,  to  not  less  than  within  three  tiers  of  beams 
below  that  on  which  the  iron  work  is  being  erected.  If  the  plans  and 
specifications  of  such  buildings  do  not  require  filling  In  between  the 
beams  of  floors  with  brick  or  fireproof  material  all  contractors  for  car- 
penter work,  in  the  course  of  construction,  shall  lay  the  underfiooring 
thereof  on  each  story  as  the  building  progresses,  to  not  less  than  within 
two  stories  below  the  one  to  which  such  building  has  l)een  erected. 
Where  double  fioors  are  not  to  be  used,  such  contractor  shall  keep  planked 
over  the  floor  two  stories  befow  the  story  where  the  work  is  being  per- 
formed. If  the  floor  beams  are  of  iron  or  steel,  the  contractors  for  the 
iron  or  steel  work  of  buildings  in  course  of  construction  or  the  owners 
of  such  buildings,  shall  thoroughly  plank  over  the  entire  tier  of  iron  or 
steel  beams  on  which  the  structural  iron  or  steel  work  Is  being  erected, 
except  such  spaces  as  may  be  reasonably  required  for  the  proper  con- 
struction of  such  iron  or  steel  work,  and  for  the  raising  or  lowering  of 
materials  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  such  building,  or  such  spaces 
as  may  be  designated  by  the  plans  and  speciflcatlons  for  stairways  and 
elevator  shafts.  If  elevating  machines  or  hoisting  apparatus  are  used 
within  a  building  in  the  course  of  construction,  for  the  purpose  of  lifting 
materials  to  be  used  in  such  construction,  the  contractors  or  owners  shall 
cause  the  shafts  or  openings  in  each  floor  to  be  enclosed  or  fenced  In  on  alt 
sides  by  a  board  at  least  eight  feet  In  height.  If  a  building  in  course  of 
construction  is  five  stories  or  more  in  height,  no  lumber  or  timber  needed 
for  such  construction  shall  be  hoisted  or  lifted  on  the  outside  of  such 
bnildiner.  The  chief  officer,  in  any  city,  charged  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  building  laws  of  such  city  and  the  Factory  Inspector  are  hereby 
charged  with  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
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§  61.  Deputies  and  clerks. — The  Factory  Inspector  may  appoint  from 
time  to  time,  not  more  tlian  fifty  persons  as  deputy  factory  inspectors, 
not  more  than  ten  of  whom  shall  be  women,  and  who  may  be  removed 
by  him  at  any  time.  Each  deputy  inspector  shall  receive  an  annual 
salary  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars.  The  Factory  Inspector  may 
■designate  six  or  more  of  such  deputies  to  inspect  the  buildings  and  rooms 
occupied  and  used  as  bakeries  and  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter relating  to  the  manufacture  of  flour  or  meal  food  products.  One  of 
fiuch  deputies  shall  have  a  knowledge  of  mining,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be,  under  the  direction  of  the  Factorj-  Inspector,  to  inspect  mines  and 
quarries  and  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  relating  thereto. 
The  Factory  Inspector  may  appoint  one  or  more  of  such  deputies  to  act 
as^  clerk  in  his  principal  office. 

"§  Go.  Payment  of  salaries  and  expenses. — All  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  factory  inspector  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  state  treasurer  upon  the  warant  of  the  comptroller,  issued 
upon  proper  vouchers  therefor.  The  reasonable  necessary  traveling  and 
other  expenses  of  the  assistant  factory  inspector  and  deputy  factory  in- 
spectors, while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  shall  be  paid 
in  like  manner  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  factory  inspector  and 
audited  by.  the  comptroller.  All  such  expenses  and  the  salaries  of  the 
factoj'y  inspector,  assistant  and  deputies  shall  be  payable  monthly. 

§  77.  Hours  of  labor  of  minors  and  women. — No  minor  under  the  age 
of  eighteen  years,  and  no  female  shall  be  emploj^ed  at  labor  in  any  fac- 
tory in  this  state  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  any  day,  or  for  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day  or 
sixty  hours  in  any  one  week,  except  to  make  a  shorter  work  day  on  the 
last  daj'  of  the  week;  or  more  hours  in  any  one  week  than  will  make 
an  average  of  ten  hours  per  day  for  the  whole  number  of  days  so  worked. 
A  printed  notice  stating  the  number  of  hours  per  day  for  each  day  of  the 
week  required  of  sucli  i)ersons,  and  the  time  when  such  work  shall  begin 
and  end,  shall  be  kept  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  each  room  where 
they  are  employed.  But  such  persons  may  begin  their  work  after  the 
time  for  beginning  and  stop  before  the  time  for  ending  such  work,  men- 
tioned in  such  notice,  but  they  shall  not  be  required  to  perform  any  labor 
in  such  factory,  except  as  stated  therein.  The  terms  of  such  notice  shall 
not  be  changed  after  the  beginning  of  labor  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
without  the  consent  of  the  factory  inspector. 

§  78.  Change  of  hours  of  labor  of  minors  and  women. — When,  in  order 
to  make  a  shorter  work  day  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  a  minor  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  or  a  female  is  to  be  required  or  permitted  to  work 
in  a  factory  more  than  ten  hours  in  a  day,  the  employer  of  such  persons 
shall  notify  the  factory  inspector,  in  writing,  of  such  intention,  stating  the 
number  of  hours  of  lal)or  per  day,  which  it  is  proposed  to  require  or 
permit,  and  the  time  when  it  is  proposed  to  cease  such  requirement  or 
permission;  a  similar  notification  shall  be  made  when  such  requirement  or 
permission  has  actually  ceased.  A  record  of  the  names  of  the  employes 
thus  required  or  permitted  to  work  overtime,  with  the  amount  of  such 
overtime  and  the  days  upon  which  such  work  was  performed,  shall  be 
kept  in  the  oftice  of  such  factory,  and  produced  upon  the  demand  of  the 
factory  inspector. 

§  81.  Protection  of  employes  operating  machinery. — The  owner  or  per- 
son in  charge  of  a  factory  where  machinery  is  used,  shall  provide,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  factory  inspector,  belt  shifters  or  other  mechanical  con- 
trivances for  the  purpose  of  throwing  on  or  off  belts  on  pulleys.  When- 
ever practicable,  all  machinery  shall  be  provided  with  loose  pulleys.  All 
vats,  pans,  saws,  planers,  cogs,  gearing,  belting,  shafting,  set-screws  and 
machinery,  of  every  description,  shall  be  properly  guarded.  No  person 
shall  remove  or  make  ineffective  any  safeguard  around  or  attached  to 
machinery,  vats  or  pans,  while  the  same  are  in  use,  unless  for  the  pur- 
pose of  immediately  making  repairs  thereto,  and  all  such  safeguards  so 
removed  shall  be  promptly  replaced.     Exhaust  fans  of  sufficient  power 
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shall  be  provided  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  dust  from  emery  wheels, 
grindstones  and  other  machinery  creating  dust.  If  a  machine  or  any 
part  thereof  is  in  a  dangerous  condition  or  is  not  properly  guarded,  the 
use  thereof  may  be  prohibited  by  the  factory  inspector,  and  a  notice  to 
that  effect  shall  be  attached  thereto.  Such  notice  shall  not  be  removed 
until  the  machine  is  made  safe  and  the  required  safeguards  are  provided, 
and  in  the  meantime  such  unsafe  or  dangerous  machinery  shall  not  be> 
used.  When,  In  the  opinion  of  the  factory  inspector,  it  is  necessary,  the 
workrooms  halls  and  stairs  leading  to  workrooms  shall  be  properly 
lighted.  Such  lights  to  be  independent  of  the  motive  power  of  such  fac- 
tory. No  male  person  imder  eighteen  years  or  woman  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  shall  be  permitted  or  directed  to  clean  machinery  while  in 
motion.  Children  under  sixteen  years  of  ago  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
operate  or  assist  in  operating  dangerous  machines  of  any  kind. 

§  2.  Article  one  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  to  be  known  as  section  twenty-one  and  to  read 
as  follows: 

§  21.  Factory  inspector  to  enforce  provisions  of  article. — The  factory 
Inspector  shall  enforce  all  the  provisions  of  this  article.  He  shall  investi- 
gate complaints  made  to  him  of  violations  of  such  provisions  and  if  he 
finds  that  such  complaints  are  well  founded  he  shall  issue  an  order  di- 
rected to  the  person  or  corporation  complained  of,  requiring  such  person  or 
corporation  to  comply  with  such  provisions.  If  such  order  is  disregarded 
the  factory  inspector  shall  present  to  the  district  attorney  of  the  proper 
county  all  the  facts  ascertained  by  him  in  regard  to  the  alleged  violation, 
and  all  other  papers,  documents  or  evidence  pertaining  thereto,  which  he 
may  have  in  his  possession.  The  district  attorney  to  whom  such  presenta- 
tion is  made  shall  proceed  at  once  to  prosecute  the  person  or  corporation 
for  the  violations  complained  of,  pursuant  to  this  chapter  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  penal  code.  If  complaint  is  made  to  the  factory  inspector 
that  any  person  contracting  with  the  state  or  a  municipal  corporation  for 
the  performance  of  any  public  work  fails  to  comply  with  or  evades  the 
provisions  of  this  article  respecting  the  payment  of  the  prevailing  rate  of 
wages,  the  requirements  of  hours  of  labor  or  the  employment  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  state  of  New  York,  the  factory  inspector 
shall  if  he  finds  such  complaints  to  be  well  founded,  present  evidence  of 
such  non-compliance  to  the  oflicor,  department,  or  board  having  charge 
of  such  work.  Such  officer,  department  or  board  shall  thereupon  take  the 
proper  proceedings  to  revoke  the  contract  of  the  person  falling  to  comply 
with  or  evading  such  provisions. 

S  3.  Article  six  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven.  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto 
a  new  section  to  be  known  as  section  ninety-one  and  to  read  as  follows: 

§  91.  Inspection  of  boilers  in  factories. — All  boilers  used  for  generating 
steam  or  heat  for  factory  purposes  shall  be  kept  in  good  order,  and  the 
owner,  agent  manager  or  lessee  of  such  factory  shall  have  such  boilers 
Inspected  by  a  competent  person  approved  by  the  fnctory  inspector,  once 
in  six  months,  and  shall  file  a  certificate  showing  the  result  thereof  in 
Buch  factory  oflJce  and  a  duplicate  thereof  in  the  oflloe  of  the  factory  In- 
spector. Ea<5h  boiler  or  nest  of  boilers  used  for  generating  steam  or  heat 
for  factory  purposes  shall  be  provided  with  a  proper  safety-valve  and 
with  steam  and  water  gauges,  to  show,  respectively  the  pressure  of  steam 
and  the  height  of  water  in  the  boilers.  Every  boiler  house  In  which  a 
boiler  or  nest  of  boilers  Is  placed,  shall  i>e  provided  with  a  steam  gauge 
properly  connected  with  the  boilers,  and  another  steam  gauge  shall  be 
attached  to  the  steam  pipe  In  the  engine  house,  and  so  placed  that  the 
engineer  or  fireman  can  readily  pscprtain  the  pressure  carried.  Nothing- 
In  this  section  shall  apply  to  boilers  in  factories  which  are  regularly  In- 
spected by  competent  inspectors  acting  under  the  authority  of  local  law» 
or  ordinances. 

$  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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Employment  of  Women  and  Children  at  Polishing  and  Buffing. 

(Chap.  375,  Laws  of  1899.) 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  labor  law,  relating  to  the  employment  of  women 

and  children  at  polishing  or  buffing. 

Section  1.  Article  six  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  •*An  act  in  relation  to  labor, 
constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  is  hereby  amended 
be  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  to  read  as  follows: 

§  91.  ♦Employment  of  women  and  children  at  polishing  or  buffing. — No 
male  child  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  nor  any  female,  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  any  factory  in  this  state  in  operating  or  using  any  emery, 
K^orundum,  stone  or  emery  polishing  or  buffing  wheel.  The  owner,  agent 
or  lessee  of  a  factory  who  employs  any  such  person  in  the  performance  of 
such  work  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  such  violation.  The  factoi*y 
inspector,  his  assistants  and  deputies,  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Tenement  Made  Articles. 
(Chap.  191,  Laws  of  1899.) 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  labor  law,  relating  to  licenses  for  the  manufacture 

of  certain  articles  in  tenements. 

Section  1.  Article  seven  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  '*An  act  in  relation  to 
labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  yil. 

TENEMENT  MADE  ABTICLES. 

Section  100.  Manufacturing,  altering,    repairing    or    finishing  articles  in 

tenements. 

101.  Register  of  persons  to  whom  work  is  given. 

102.  Goods  unlawfully  manufactured  to  be  labeled. 

103.  Powers  and  duties  of  boards  of  health  relative  to  tenement 

made  articles. 

104.  Inspection  of  articles  manufactured  in  other  states. 

105.  Owners  of  tenement  and  dwelling  houses,  or  of  buildings  in 

the  rear  of  such  build  Ings.  not  to  permit  the  unlawful  use 
thereof. 

§  100.  Manufacturing,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing  articles  in  tene- 
ments'.— No  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house,  or  in 
a  building  situated  in  the  rear  of  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house,  shall 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing 
therein,  any  coats,  vests,  knee-pants,  trousers,  overalls,  cloaks,  hats,  caps, 
suspenders,  jerseys,  blouses,  dresses,  waists,  waist  bands,  underwear, 
neckwear,  furs,  fur  trimmings,  fur  garments,  skirts,  shirts,  purses, 
feathers,  artificial  fiowers,  cigarettes,  cigars  or  umbrellas,  unless  a  license 
Is  secured  therefor  as  provided  In  this  article.  But  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  apply  to  collars,  cuffs,  shirts  or  shirt  waists  made  of  cotton  or  linen 
fabrics  that  are  subjected  to  the  lauudrylng  process  before  being  offered 

for  sale. 

Application  for  such  a  license  shall  l)e  made  to  the  factory  Inspector  by 
any  family  or  a  member  thereof  desiring  to  manufacture,  alter,  repair  or 
finish  any  of  such  articles  in  any  room  or  apartment  in  any  tene- 
ment   or*  dwelling    house,    or    by    any    person    desiring    to    perform 
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.such    work    in    any    building    in  tlie  rear  of  any  tenement  or  dwell- 
house.     Such   application   shall  describe  the   room   or  apartment,    shall 
•specify  the  number  of  persons  to  be  employed  therein  and  shall  be  in 
such  form  as  the  factory  inspector  may  determine.     Blank  applications 
shall  be  prepared  and  furnished  by  the  factory  inspector.    Before  any 
such  license  is  granted,  an  inspection  of  the  room,  apartment  or  build- 
ing sought  to  be  licensed  must  be  made  by  the  factory  inspector.     If  the 
factory  Inspector  ascertain  that  such  room,  apartment  or  building  is  in  a 
clean  and  proper  sanitary  condition  and  that  the  articles  specified  in  this 
section  may  be  manufactured  therein  under  clean  and  healthful  condi- 
tion, he  shall  grant  a  license  permitting  the  use  of  such  room,  apartment 
or  building,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing,  altering,  repairing  or  finish- 
ing such  articles.     Each  license  shall  state  the  maximum  number  of  per- 
sons who  may  be  employed  in  the  room  or  rooms  to  which  such  license 
relates.    The  number  of  persons  to  be  so  employed  shall  be  determined 
by  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  space  contained  in  each  room  or  apart- 
ment mentioned  in  such  license,  allowing  not  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  cubic  feet  for  each  person  employed  between  the  hours  of  six  o'clock 
in  the  momiitg  and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening;  and,  unless  by  a  special 
written  permit  of  the  factory  inspector,  not  less  than  four  hundred  cubic 
feet  for  each  person  employed  therein  between  the  hours  of  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  no  such  permit  shall  be 
issued  unless  such  room  or  apartment  is  lighted  by  electricity  or  other 
suitable  light,  at  all  times  during  such  hours,  while  such  persons  are  em- 
ployed therein.    Such  license  must  be  framed  and  posted  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  each  room  or  apartment  to  which  it  relates.     It  may  be  revoked 
by  the  factory  inspector  if  the  health  of  the  community  or  of  the  employes 
requires  it,  or  if  it  appears  that  the  rooms  or  apartments  to  which  such 
license  relates  are  not  in  a  healthy  and  proper  sanitary  condition.     Every 
room  or  apartment  in  which  any  of  the  articles  named  in  this  section  are 
manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished  shall  be  kept  in  a  clean  and 
sanitary  condition  and  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  and  examination  by 
the  factory  inspector,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  said  gar- 
ments or  articles  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  are  clean  and  free  from 
vermin  and  every  matter  of  an  infectious  or  contagious  nature.     No  per- 
son shall  hire,  employ  or  contract  with  any  member  of  a  family,  or  any 
person  not  holding  a  license  therefor,  to  manufacture,  alter,  repair  or 
finish,  any  of  the  articles  named  in  this  section  in  any  room  or  apartment 
in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house  or  in  any  room  or  apartment  in  any 
building  situated  in  the  rear  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  as  aforesaid. 
This  section  shall  not  prevent  the  employment  of  a  tailor  or  seamstress  by 
any  person  or  family  for  the  purpose  of  making,  altering,  repairing  or 
finishing  any  article  of  wearing  apparel  for  such  person  or  for  family  use. 
§  101.  Register  of  persons  to  whom  work  is  given. — Persons  contracting 
for  the  manufacturing,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing  of  any  of  the  articles 
mentioned  in  section  one  hundred  of  this  act  or  giving  out  material  from 
which  they  or  any  part  of  them  are  to  be  manufactured,  altered,  repaired 
or  finished  shall  keep  a  register  of  the  names  and  addresses  plainly  writ- 
ten in  English  of  the  persons  to  whom  such  articles  or  materials  are  given 
to  be  so  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished  or  with*  whom  they 
have  contracted  to  do  the  same.     Such  register  shall  be  subject  to  in- 
spection by  the  factory  inspector,  and  a  copy  hereof  shall  be  furnished  on 
his  demand. 

§  102.  Goods  unlawfully  manufactured  to  be  labeled. — Articles  manu*. 
factured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion one  hundred  of  this  chapter  shall  not  be  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  by 
any  person.  The  factory  inspector  shall  conspicuously  afl^x  to  any  such 
•article  found  to  be  unlawfully  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished 
a  label  containing  the  words  "tenement-made "  printed  in  small  pica 
.  capital  fetters  on  a  tag  not  less  than  four  inches  in  length.  The  factory 
Inspector  shall  notify  the  person  owning  or  alleging  to  own  such  article 
that  he  has  so  labeled  it  No  person,  except  the  factory  Inspector,  shall 
Tsmove  or  deface  any  tag  or  label  so  afiftxed. 

i  103.  Powers  and  duties  of  boards  of  health  relative  to  tenement  made 
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articles. — If  the  factory  inspector  finds  evidence  of  disease  present  in  a 
workshop  or  in  a  room  or  apartment  in  a  tenement  or  dwelling  bouse  or 
in  any  room  or  apartment  of  a  building  in  the  rear  of  a  tenement  or 
dwelling  bouse,  in  which  any  of  the  articles  named  in  section  one  hundred 
of  this  chapter  are  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished  or  in  pro- 
cess thereof  he  shall  affix  to  such  articles  the  label  prescribed  in  the 
preceding  section,  and  immediately  report  to  the  local  board  of  health, 
who  shall  disinfect  such  articles,  if  necessary,  and  thereupon  remove  such 
label.  If  the  factory  inspector  finds  that  infectious  or  contagious  diseases 
exist  in  a  workshop,  room  or  apartment  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house 
or  of  a  building  in  the  rear  thereof,  in  which  any  of  the  articles  specified 
in  section  one  hundred  of  this  chapter,  are  being  manufactured,  altered, 
repaired  or  finished,  or  that  articles  manufactured  or  in  process  of  manu- 
facture therein  are  infected,  or  that  goods  used  therein  are  unfit  for  use, 
he  shall  report  to  the  local  board  of  health,  and  such  board  shall  issue  such 
order  as  the  public  health  may  require.  Such  board  may  condemn  and 
destroy  all  such  infected  articles  or  articles  manufactured  or  in  the  process 
of  manufacture  under  unclean  or  unhealthful  conditions. 

§  104.  Inspection  of  articles  manufactured  in  other  states. — Whenever  it 
is  reported  to  the  factory  insi)ector  that  any  of  the  articles  named  In  section 
one  hundred  of  this  chapter  are  being  shipped  into  this  state,  having  pre- 
viously been  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part  under  unclean,  unsanitary 
or  unhealthy  conditions,  said  inspector  shall  examine  said  articles  and  the 
conditions  of  their  manufacture,  and  if  upon  such  examination  said  good» 
or  any  part  of  them  are  found  to  contain  vermin  or  to  have  been  manu- 
factured in  improper  places  or  under  unhealthy  conditions,  he  shall  forth- 
with affix  to  them  the  tag  or  label  hereinbefore  described  and  report 
thereof  to  the  local  board  of  health  whiclT  board  shall  thereupon  make 
such  order  or  orders  as  the  public  safety  may  require. 

§  105.  Owners  of  tenement  and  dwelling  houses  not  to  permit  the  un- 
lawful use  thereof.  The  owner,  lessee  or  agent  of  a  tenement  or  dwell- 
ing house  or  of  a  building  in  the  rear  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  shall 
not  permit  the  use  thereof  for  the  manufacture,  repair,  alteration  or  finish- 
ing of  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  article  contrary  to  its  pro- 
visions. If  a  room  or  apartment  in  such  tenement  or  dwelling  house,  or 
in  a  building,  in  the  rear  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  be  so  unlawfully 
used,  the  factory  inspector  shall  serve  a  notice  thereof  upon  such  owner, 
lessee  or  agent.  Unless  such  owner,  lessee  or  agent  shall  cause  such  un- 
lawful manufacture  to  be  discontinued  within  thirty  days  after  the  ser- 
vice of  such  notice,  or,  within  fifteen  days  thereafter  Institutes  and  faith- 
fully prosecutes  proceedings  for  the  dispossession  of  the  occupant  of  a 
tenant  or  dwelling  house,  or  of  a  building  in  the  rear  of  a  tenement  or 
dwelling  house  who  unlawfully  manufactures,  repairs,  alters  or  finishes 
such  articles  In  any  room  or  apartment  therein,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  violation  of  this  article,  as  if  he,  himself,  was  engaged  in  such  unlaw- 
ful manufacture,  repair,  alteration  or  finishing.  The  unlawful  manufac- 
ture, repair,  alteration  or  finishing  of  any  of  such  articles  by  the  oc- 
cupant of  a  room  or  apartment  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house,  or  of  a 
building  In  the  rear  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  shall  be  a  cause  for 
dispossessing  such  occupant  by  summary  proceedings  to  recover  posses- 
sion of  real  property  as  provided  in  the  code  of  civil  procedure. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-nine. 

Examination  and  Kegistration  of  Horseshoers. 
(Chap.  558,  Laws  of  1899.) 

AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of  eight- 
een hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  '*An  act  in  relation  to  labor  con- 
Btltuting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  relative  to  master  and 
Journeyman  horseshoers. 
Section  1.  Sections  one  hundred  and  eighty,  one  hundred  and  eighty-one,. 

one  hundred  and  eighty-two,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  and  one  bun- 
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dred  and  eighty-four  of  article  twelve  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen 
of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  In  rela- 
tion to  labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  are 
hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  180.  Application  of  article. — This  article  applies  to  all  cities  of  the 
state. 

§  181.  Board  of  examiners. — There  shall  continue  to  be  a  board  of 
.examiners  of  horseshoers  consisting  of  one  veterinarian,  two  master  horse- 
shoers  and  two  journeymen  horseshoers,  all  of  whom  shall  be  citizens  and 
residents  of  the  cities  of  the  state.  The  examiners  in  office  when  this 
chapter  takes  efifect  shall  continue  therein  until  the  thirty-first  day  of  De- 
cemljer  following  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  terms  for  which  they 
were  respectively  appointed,  and  thereafter  their  successors  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  for  .a  term  of-flve  years. 

§  182.  Examination  of  applicants. — The  board  of  examiners  shall,  as 
often  as  necessary,  hold  sessions  in  the  several  cities  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  applicants,  desiring  to  practice  as  master  or  journeyman  horse- 
shoers.' A  person  is  not  qualified  to  take  such  examination  unless  he  has 
served  an  apprenticeship  at  horseshoeing  for  at  least  three  years.  If  the 
person  examined  is  shown  to  be  qualified  to  practice  horseshoeing,  the 
board  shall  issue  to  him  a  certificate  stating  his  name  and  residence,  the 
time  when  examined,  when  and  where  his  apprenticeship  was  served,  and 
that  he  is  qualified  to  practir?e  as  a  master  or  journeyman  horseshoer. 
Before  he  is  entitled  to  be  examined,  an  applicant  must  file  with  the  board 
a  written  application  stating  his  name,  place  of  residence,  and  when,  where 
and  with  whom  his  apprenticeship  has  been  served.  The  board  shall  re- 
ceive as  comi)ensatlon  a  fee  of  five  dollars  from  each  person  examined. 

§  183.  Registration  of  horseshoers. — Each  journeyman  or  master  horse- 
shoer shall  present  such  certificate  to  the  clerk  of  the  county  where  he 
proposes  to  practice,  and  such  clerk  shall  cause  his  name,  residence  and 
place  of  business  to  be  registered  in  a  book  to  be  known  as  the  "master 
and  journeyman  horseshoers'  register."  For  each  name  so  registered,  the 
clerk  is  entitled  to  a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents.  No  person  shall  practice 
horseshoeing  as  a  master  or  journeyman  horseshoer  in  any  city  of  the  state 
unless  he  is  registered  and  has  a  certificate,  as  provided  by  this  article. 

§  184.  Practice  without  examination. — A  person  who  has  practiced  as 
a  master  or  journeyman  horseshoer  within  the  United  States  continuously 
for  a  period  of  three  years  may  present  to  the  board  of  examiners  his 
affidavit,  stating  his  name,  age,  place  of  residence  and  when  and  where  he 
has  practiced  as  such  horseshoer.  The  board  shall  thereupon  Issue  to 
him  a  certificate  stating  the  facts  set  forth  in  such  afiidavit  and  that 
such  person  is  entitled  to  practice  as  a  master  or  journeyman  horseshoer, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  person  to  whom  the  certificate  is  issued  shall 
present  it  to  the  county  clerk  of  the  county  where  he  intends  to  practice, 
and  his  name  shall  be  registered,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  sectiou. 
Such  person  may  thereafter  practice  as  a  master  or  journeyman  horse- 
shoer in  such  county  without  examination.  The  board  is  entitled  to  a 
fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  certificate  issued  under  this  section. 

S  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Lien  Law. 

(Chap.  25,  Laws  of  1899.) 

AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  four  hundred  and  eighteen  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  liens, 
constituting  chapter  forty-nine  of  the  general  laws." 

Section  1.  Section  seventeen  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  eighteen  of 
the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  is  hereby  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  §  17.  Duration  of  lien  under  contract  for  a  public  improvement. — If 
the  lien  Is  for  labor  done  or  materials  furnished  for  a  public  improvement, 
it  shall  not  continue  for  a  longer  period  than  three  months  from  the  time 
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of  filing  the  notice  of  siicli  lien,  unless  an  action  is  commenced  to  fore- 
close such  lien  within  that  time,  and  a  notice  of  the  pendency  of  such 
action  Is  filed  with  the  financial  oflicer  of  the  municipal  corporation  with 
whom  the  notice  of  lien  was  filed,  or  unless  an  order  be  made  by  a  court 
of  record,  continuing  such  lien,  and  a  new  docket  be  made  stating  such 
fact  And  the  supreme  court  of  this  state,  or  any  justice  thereof,  or  the 
county  court  of  the  county  in  which  such  lien  was  filed,  or  the  county 
judge  of  such  county,  are  hereby  authorized  to  mal^e  an  order  continuing 
any  such  lien  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  upon  the  application 
of  a  lienor  upon  such  aflidavits  or  evidence  as  in  the  opinion  of  such  court 
or  judge  shall  be  deemed  suflicient.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained,  how- 
ever, shall  per  vent  any  such  court  or  judge  from  making  a  new  order 
continuing  such  lien  in  each  succeeding  six  months,  if  in  the  discretion 
of  such  court  or  judge  the  same  shall  be  deemed  just  and  equitable." 

§  2.  This  act  shall  apply  to  all  liens  under  contracts  for  public  improve- 
ments, now  on  file,  in  which  the  time  for  making  the  application  to  the 
court  for  a  continuance  thereof  has  not  expired,  when  this  act  takes  effect. 

§  3.  This  act  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  remedial  statute  and  is  to  be 
construed  liberally  to  secure  the  beneficial  interests  and  purposes  thereof. 

§  4.  This  act  shall  take  elTect  immediately. 

•      (Chap.  322,  Laws  of  1899.) 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  liens,  constituting 
chapter  forty-nine  of  the  general  laws,*'  being  chapter  four  hundred 
and  eighteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  in  rela- 
tion to  liens. 

Section  1.  An  act  entitled  **An  act  in  relation  to  liens,  constituting  chap- 
ter forty-nine  of  the  general  laws,"  being  chapter  four  hundred  and 
eighteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  50.  Lien  for  labor  performed  in  quarrying,  mining,  dressing  and  cut- 
ting stone. — A  person  employed  in  a  quarry,  mine,  yard  or  dock  at  ex- 
cavating, quarrying,  mining,  dressing  or  cutting  sandstone,  granite, 
cement  stone,  limestone,  bluestone  or  marble,  may  have  a  lien  on  such 
sandstone,  cement  stone,  granite,  limestone,  bluestone  or  marble,  for  the 
amount  due  for  the  labor  expended  thereon,  upon  filing  a  notice  of  lien  in 
the  olfice  where  a  chattel  mortgage  upon  such  sandstone,  cement  stone, 
granite,  limestone,  bluestone  or  marble  is  required  to  be  filed,  as  pro- 
vided In  this  chapter.  Such  notice  must  be  filed  within  thirty  days  after 
the  completion  of  such  labor  and  must  state  the  amount  due  therefor,  the 
name  and  residence  of  the  lienor,  and  the  name  of  the  person  for  whom 
the  labor  was  performed,  the  quantity  and. description  of  the  sandstone, 
cement  stone,  granite,  bluestone,  limestone  or  marble  against  which  the 
claim  is  made.  Such  notice  of  lien  shall  be  endorsed,  filed  and  entered 
by  the  proper  oflScer,  In  the  same  manner  as  chattel  mortgages,  and  the 
same  fees  shall  be  charged  therefor.  A  copy  of  the  notice  so  filed  shall 
be  served  upon  the  owner  of  such  sandstone,  cement  stone,  granite,  lime- 
stone, bluestone  or  marble  or  upon  the  persop  in  charge  of  the  quarry, 
mine,  yards  or  docks  wherein  such  services  were  performed  within  five 
days  after  filing  thereof. 

§  51.  Duration  and  effect  of  lien. — Such  lien  shall  terminate  unless  an 
action  is  brought  to  enforce  the  same  within  three  months  after  the 
date  of  filing  such  notice,  as  provided  in  the  code  of  civil  procedure  .for 
the  enforcement  of  a  lien  upon  a  chattel.  If  the  labor  upon  such  sand- 
stone, cement  stone,  granite,  bluestone,  limestone  or  marble  is  performed 
for  a  contractor  under  a  contract  with  the  owner  of  such  quarry,  mine, 
yard  or  dock,  the  owner  shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  by  reason  of  all  the 
liens  filed  against  such  quarry,  mine,  yard  or  dock,  a  greater  sum  than  the 
amount  unpaid  upon  such  contract  at  the  time  of  filing  such  notices,  or  in 
case  there  is  no  contract,  than  the  aggregate  amount  unpaid  of  the  value 
of  labor  and  services  performed,  pursuant  to  the  preceding  section.  The 
lien  created  by  this  article  shall  not  attach  to  any  material  which  shall 
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hare  become  a  part  of  any  building  or  structure,  or  ceased  to  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  person  for  whom  such  labor  was  performed. 

§  52.  Discharge  of  lien. — Such  lien  may  be  discharged  by  a  payment  of 
the  amount  due  thereon,  by  a  failure  to  bring  an  action  to  enforce  the 
same  within  the  time  prescribed  in  the  preceding  section,  by  the  written 
'consent  of  the  lienor,  duly  acknowledgel  and  filed  with  the  proper  officer 
to  the  effect  that  such  lien  may  be  discharged,  and  by  the  owner  of  such 
sandstone,  cement  stone,  granite,  bluestone,  limestone  or  marble  filing 
with  such  officer  an  undertalving  in  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  sum 
specified  in  the  notice  of  lien,  executed  by  one  or  more  sureties  who  shall 
justify  in  such  amount  and  approved  by  the  officer  with  whom  the  notice 
of  lien  is  fited,  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  due  such  lienor, 
by  reason  of  such  lien,  and  the  cost  and  expenses  of  enforcing  the  same. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  Immediately. 

Indentures  of  Apprenticeship. 

(Chap.  448,  Laws  of  1899.) 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  domestic  relations  law,  relating  to  the  contents  of 

indentures  of  apprenticeship. 

Section  1.  Subdivision  six  of  section  seventy-one  of  chapter  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  of  the  laws  ot  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  en- 
titled "An  act  relating  to  the  domestic  relations,  constituting  chapter 
forty-eight  of  the  general  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Subdivision  6.  An  agreement  that  suitable  and  proper  board,  lodging 
and  medical  attendance  for  the  minor  during  the  continuance  of  the  term 
shall  be  provided,  either  by  the  master  or  employer,  or  by  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  the  apprentice. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Conductors  and  Trainmen  as  Policemen. 

(Chap.  539,  Laws  of  1899.) 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  railroad  law,  relative  to  when  conductors  and 

brake  men  may  be  policemen. 

Section  1.  Section  fifty-eight  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  of 
the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to 
railroads,  constituting  chapter  thirty-nine  of  the  general  laws,"  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  58.  When  conductors  and  brakemen  may  be  policemen. — The  gover- 
nor may  appoint  any  conductor  or  brakeman  on  any  train  conveying  pas- 
sengers on  any  steam  railroad  in  this  state,  a  policeman,  with  all  the 
powers  of  a  policeman  in  cities  and  villages,  for  the  preservation  of  order 
and  of  the  public  peace,  and  the  arrest  of  all  persons  committing  offenses 
upon  the  land  or  property  of  the  corporation  owning  or  operating  such 
railroad;  and  he  may  also  appoint,  on  the  application  of  any  such  cor- 
poration, or  of  any  steamboat  company,  such  additional  policemen,  desig- 
nated by  it,  as  he  may  deem  proper,  at  any  station,  or  upon  any  steam- 
boat navigating  the  waters  of  this  state,  who  shall  have  the  same  powers, 
but  not  more  than  one  at  any  one  station,  or  upon  any  such  steamboat 
Every  such  policeman  shall  within  fifteen  days  after  receiving  his  com- 
mission, and  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  take  and  sub- 
scribe the  constitutional  oath  of  office,  and  file  it  with  his  commission  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  who  shall  thereupon  transmit  to  the 
county  clerk  of  each  county  in  which  such  policeman  is  authorized  to  act, 
a  certificate,  under  his  hand  and  official  seal,  setting  forth  the  appoint- 
ment and  the  filing  of  the  commission  and  oath,  which  certificate  shall 
be  filed  by  the  county  clerk.  Every  such  policeman  shall  when  on  duty 
wear  a  metallic  shield,  with  the  words  "railway  police  "  or  "steamboat 
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police'*  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  name  of  the  corporation  for  which 
appointed  inscribed  thereon,  which  shall  always  be  worn  in  plan  view,  ex- 
cept when  employed  as  a  detective.  The  compensation  of  every  such  police- 
man shall  be  such  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  corpora- 
tion for  which  he  is  appointed,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  corporation. 
When  any  corporation  shall  no  longer  require  the  services  of  any  such 
policeman  they  may  file  notice  to  that  effe<'t  in  the  several  offices  in  which 
notice  of  his  appointment  was  originally  filed,  and  thereupon  such  appoint- 
ment shall  cease  and  be  at  an  end. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Licensing  of  Stationary  Engineers  in  Buffalo. 
(Chap.  557,  Laws  of  1899.) 

AN  ACT  to  amend  subdivision  seven  of  section  seventeen  of  chapter  one 
hundred  and  five  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  revise  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,"  relating  to 
licensing  stationary  engineers. 

Section  1.  Subdivision  seven  of  section  seventeen  of  chapter  one  hun- 
dred and  five  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

7.  To  prohibit  or  regulate  the  use  of  locomotive  engines  and  of  steam, 
and  to  regulate  other  motive  power  and  speed  on  any  portion  of  any  rail- 
road within  the  city;  to  require  any  railroad  company  to  keep  a  flagman 
or  gates  at  each  railroad  crossing  of  a  public  street;  to  provide  for  the 
inspection  of  steam  engines  and  boilers  used  in  the  city,  and  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  unsafe  ones,  and  to  prohibit  any  person  who  has  not  been  duly 
licensed  under  such  regulations  as  the  common  council  may  prescribe, 
from  running  any  steam  engine,  stationary  or  otherwise,  in  the  city,  except 
the  engineers  of  duly  incorporated  steam  railroads  while  engaged  in 
operating  or  running  the  locomotive  engines  of  said  railroads,  and  engi- 
neers duly  licensed  by  the  authorities  of  the  United  States,  while  engaged 
operating  or  running  engines  upon  the  waters  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  state  of  New  York;  to  classify  such  engineers 
and  to  provide  for  the  appointment  by  the  mayor  of  such  inspector,  exami- 
ners and  employees  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  such  ordinance.  A 
marine  engineer  holding  a  United  States  license  shall,  on  presenting  such 
United  States  license  to  an  examiner  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  appointed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  be  given  an  examination,  and 
if  found  qualified  shall  be  given  a  stationary  engineer's  license,  of  the 
same  relative  grade  as  the  United  States  license  that  the  applicant  holds, 
or  of  a  grade  sufficiently  high  to  allow  him  to  operate  the  plant  that  he 
was  operating  at  the  same  time  that  this  act  goes  into  effect;  provided, 
however,  that  such  marine  engineer  shall  be  a  resident  of  the  city  of 
Buffalo  for  a  period  of  three  years  before  making  such  application  and  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  Such  examination  to  be  held  In  writing,  and 
if  any  engineer  so  examined  shall  be  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the 
said  examiner  he  shall  have  the  right  to  apiwal  to  the  mayor;  and  the 
mayor  shall  appoint  a  board  of  three  disinterested  engineers,  which  may 
be  composed  of  two  chief  engineers  in  active  service,  and  a  mechanical 
engineer  of  this  city,  to  hear  and  determine  said  appeal;  and  in  case  the 
person  appealing  be  a  marine  enginer,  one  member  of  the  board  shall 
be  a  man  holding  a  license  as  a  chief  engineer  of  steam  vessels,  issued  by 
the  United  States,  operating  a  steam  plant  in  the  city  of  Buffalo;  to  pro- 
hibit or  regulate  the  keeping  and  conveying  of  gunpowder  and  other  ex- 
plosive substances,  and  other  dangerous  fluid  or  material,  and  to  provide 
for  the  inspection,  forfeiture  and  destruction  of  the  same;  to  require  that 
the  telegraph,  telephone  or  electric  light  wires  or  cables  or  other  appli- 
ances for  conducting  electricity  and  the  poles  thereof  heretofore  erected 
in  any  street,  alley  or  public  ground,  be  removed  from  overhead  in  the 
street,  alley  or  public  ground  or  any  part  thereof  within  reasonable  time, 
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not  less  than  six  months  after  the  enactment  of  such  ordinance,  and  a 
compliance  of  such  ordinance  in  respect  to  the  removal  of  poles,  wires, 
cables  and  other  appliances  of  conducting  electricity  from  the  streets, 
alleys  and  public  grounds  may  be  enforced  by  mandamus  by  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  upon  the  application  of  the  city  as  relator.  Any 
company,  corporation  or  individual  may  place  its  wires  and  electrical  con- 
ductors in  conduits  under  the  surface  of  the  streets,  alleys  or  public 
grounds  In  such  manner  as  to  not  unnecessarily  interfere  with  the  use  of 
such  streets,  or  alleys  or  public  grounds  for  local  improvements  of  any 
character,  or  with  the  sewers  or  water  or  gas  mains  or  branches  thereof, 
subject,  however,  to  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as  the  common 
council  may  by  ordinance  make  or  impose  in  respect  thereto;  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  the  city  or  its  citizens;  provided,  however,  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be*  construed  as  authorizing  the  common 
council  to  require  that  any  particular  patent  or  appliance  shall  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  conduits  hereinbefore  provided  for.  And  any 
company,  corporation  or  individual  so  placing  its  wires  underground  in 
any  street  alley  or  public  ground  of  said  city  shall,  upon  notice  from  the 
city  or  any  of  its  departments  that  a  local  improvement  or  sewer  or 
water  main,  or  branch  thereof,  is  to  be  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  necessitate  the  moving  or  altering  of  the  conduit  or  conduits  of  said 
individual,  company  or  corporation,  move  or  alter  the  same  at  its  own  ex- 
pense so  as  to  permit  the  constniction  of  the  improvement  where  ordered, 
and  should  any  person,  company  or  corporation  oflalt  to  comply  with  such 
notice,  the  conduit  or  conduits  may  be  altered  or  moved  by  the  city  and 
the  cost  and  expense  thereof  recovered  from  such  individual,  company  or 
corporation.  To  regulate  the  erection  of  telegraph,  electric  light  and  tele- 
phone poles,  wires  and  cables  and  other  electrical  conductors,  and  to  re- 
quire that  such  wires,  cables  or  other  electrical  conductors  be  placed 
underground,  subject  to  such  restrictions  and  regulations  as  it  may  make 
by  general  ordinance.  But  nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  affect 
any  grant  or  consent  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  or  given  pursuant  to 
general  laws,  as  to  any 'matter  provided  for  in  and  by  such  grant  or  con- 
sent Any  inspector  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  this  subdivision 
shall  be  a  practical  boiler-maker,  and  shall  hold  office  for  three  years, 
unless  sooner  removed  for  cause. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


LABOR  NOTES. 
In  accordance  with  an  agreement  entered  into  between  the 
several  bricklayers'  unions  of  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  and  the  Master  Builders' -Association,  a  new 'schedule 
went  into  effect  on  April  15,  1899.  This  scale  provides  for  the 
payment  to  the  bricklayers  of  55  cents  per  hour  and  grants  them 
the  Saturday  half  holiday.  The  previous  rate  was  50  cents  per 
hour. 

The  organized  building  trades  workers  of  the  city  of  New 
Rochelle  obtained  the  8-hour  working  day  on  May  1. 
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On  May  22d  the  demand  of  the  bricklayers'  unions  of  the 
boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens  for  an  increase  in  wages  of 
5  cents  per  hour  (from  50  cents  to  55  cents)  and  the  Saturday 
half  holiday,  were  conceded  without  resort  to  strike  measures- 

The  arbitration  committees  of  the  Ma«ter  Builders'  Association 
and  the  twelve  branches  of  the  Laborers'  Union  Protective  So- 
ciety of  Manhattan  borough  met  on  June  2d  and  perfected  an 
agreement  fixing  the  rate  of  wages  of  members  of  the  Laborers^ 
Society  at  33  cents  an  hour  (an  advance  of  three  cents  an  hour). 
The  agreement  also  provides  that  overtime  shall  be  paid  for  at 
double  the  regular  rate,  and  work  on  holidays  at  price  and  a  half^ 
and  that  Saturday  afternoon  shall  be  a  half  holiday.  The  agree-- 
ment  is  for  the  period  of  one  year  and  became  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  financial  week  June  2d. 

The  last  convention  of  the  Workingmen's  Federation  of  the 
State  of  New  York  has  changed  the  time  of  meeting.  Hereto- 
fore meeting  in  January  of  each  year,  it  now  is  to  meet  this  year 
on  the  second  Tuesday  in  September  at  12  m.  in  the  city  of 
Albany.  It  will,  in  connection  with  Other  business  to  be  trans- 
acted, hear  the  report  of  its  legislative  committee  on  action 
taken  by  the  several  senators  and  assemblymen,  regarding  labor 
legislation  and  suggest  new  legislation. 

The  State  Congress  of  the  K.  of  L.  has  not  changed  the  time 
of  meeting  and  will  meet  as  usual  in  January,  1900. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  United  State  Department  of  Labor  for  May 
contains  an  extended  article  on  *^  Benefit  Features  of  American 
Trade  Unions  "  bv  Prof.  Bemis  of  Kansas. 

**  Trade  Unionism  in  Massachusetts  prior  to  1880  "  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  article  in  the  April  Bulletin  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  which  also  contains  a  summary 
of  labor  legislation  in  the  United  States  for  1898,  and  a  re- 
capitulation of  the  laws  relating  to  hours  of  labor  as  they  existed 
in  the  several  States  up  to  January  1,  1899. 
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For  QuarUr  Ending  Mwroh  31,  1899. 

Table  1. — Days  worked  in  New  York  city,  by  industries. 

Table  2. — Days  worked  in  remainder  of  the  State,  by  industries. 

Table  8-. — Days  worked  in  entire  State,  by  industries. 

Table  4. — Classified  earnings  in  New  York  city,  by  industries. 

Table  5. — Classified  earnings  in  remainder  of  the  State. 

« 

Table    6. — Classified  earnings  in  entire  State,  by  industries. 

For  Quarter  Ending  December  31,  1898. 

Table    7. — Days  worked  in  New  York  city,  by  industries. 
Table    8. — Days  worked  in  remainder  of  the  State,  by  industries. 
Table    9. — Days  worked  in  entire  State,  by  industries. 
Table  10. — Classified  earnings  in  New  York  city,  by  industries. 
Table  IL — Classified  earnings  in  remainder  of  the  State. 
Table  12  — Classified  earnings  in  entire  State,  by  industries. 
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Table  1. — Employment; 

Showing  nuviher  of  unions^  total  membership  and  number  of  days 

the  number  ana  percentage  of  members  unemployed  during  the 


TRADE. 


BaUdioK  Trades. 


ClothiDg  and  Textile  Trades : 

'f  »»«•-« fwomii-.l 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc {  STomin.  ] 

Shirts,  collars  and  ctiff^  and  laundry 

Textile  trades 

Toua-Chlhint.  etc {  WomM.} 

Transportation : 

Bidlroads  (steam) 

Ballroadr  (street).  

CabmoD,  cartnieii  and  lircry  employees 

Freight  handlers,  longshoremeo,  etc 


Total^Tramportation . 


Printing  and  Allied  Trades {  Women.  } 

Metals,  Macbinerv  and  Ship  Bnilding: 

11 


Iron  and  steel 

Metals,  other  than  iron  and  steel. 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Ship  building 


Total^MetaU,  etc. 


Tobacco  Trades ?  w!5L::;*  \ 

\  W  omen.  > 

Food  and  Liquors : 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 

I^tal— Food  and  Liquors 


Theatres  and  Music. 


C  Men . . . .  { 
I  Women.  > 


Stone  Working,  Paving,  etc: 

Stone  working 

Paviug 


Total— Stone  Working,  etc . 


Wood-Working  and  Furniture. 
Bestaurant  and  Betail  Trade. .. 

Public  Employment 

Glass  Working 

Miscellaneous  Trades 


Grand  total  J  JI^°  —  \ 

*""•*"** {  Women.i 

Total  OP  BOTH  BBXU 
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800 
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425 
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(a)  New  York  City. 

of  employment  for  the  quarter  ending  March  3 1 ,  1899,  together  with 

entire  quarter  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  quarter^  hy  industries. 


* 

Number  of  Membebs  Who  Worked 

Members  idle  on 

March  31. 

Pebcbntaqks 

OF  Total 

MSMBEBS  Re- 

POBTBD. 

•o  ►  a 

8*' 

80   days  or 
over,   bnt 
under  40. 

40  days   or 
over,   but 
under  50. 

50  days   or 
over,   but 
under  60. 

60  days   or 
over,  bnt 
under  70. 

70  days   or 
over,   bnt 
under  feO. 

80  days   or 
over,  but 
under  90. 

90  days   or 
over. 

Idle  during 

entire 

quarter. 

Idle  on 
March  81. 

1,101 

8,783 

3.534 

8,339 

2,242 

5,594 

S3 

14.651 

28.4 

84.5 

816 

360 
25 

521 

81 
31 

10,661 

1,894 

2 

972 
57 

94J 

497 
6(' 

35r 
28 

1,255 

40 

106 

75 

2.0 
.7 

6.7 
.0 

9 

2 

SOO 

6  8 

45 

18  7 

12 

12 

6 
2 

6'7 

1.6 

1 

6  7 

1 

828 

417 
25 

521 

84 
31 

10,663 
1.894 

2,797 
107 

500 

1,444 
40 

3.1 
.7 

8.8 
1.9 

10 

5 

1               151 

238 
3,200 

816 

086 

63 

.9 

2.4 

15             15 
473           151 

95 

30 

370 

• 

1,051 

165 
20« 

8.1 

10.1 

183 

40 

26 

133 

498 

174 

96 

181 

8,478 

1,186 

1,987 

426 

.9 

5.6 

34 

2 

260 
4 

116 
2 

4,764 

8 

204 
5 

6,240 
433 

34 

151 

1,094 
27 

6.2 
5.6 

8.7 
5.6 

26 

17 

21 

10 

100 

25 

3 

57 

216 

i^ 

U9 

483 

119 

2y 

207 

8,403 

710 

1,660 

727 

12 

11 

2>4 

2( 

""'1,969 

78 

255 

J  5 

222 

81 

.7 
1.2 
4.6 
1.2 

6.1 
1.7 
5.8 
6.5 

43 

156 

61 

340 

838 

6,506 

247 

2,00: 

573 

2.4 

5.6 

123 

95 

137 

1 

475 

6 

2.76T 

i,:8i 

467 

413 

8.9 
16.6 

11.8 
10.3 

11 

1» 
15 

39 

&7 

83J 

1,162 
l,37t> 

347 

78 

246 
129 

9.0 

5  7 

13.1 
6.8 

It 

27 

39 

67              233 

2,532 



425 

,       875 

7.3 

0.9 

260 

434 

16 

680 

2,600 
300 

1,056 
12 

25 

944 
9 

1.3 
2.8 

18.4 
2.8 

• 

25 

06 

540 
267 

863 

136 

34  Ti 
10 

2,116 
154 

48.7 
27.3 

53.5 
29.8 

lid 

807 

863 

136 

3)5 

2,270 

46.2 

60.8 

6 
18 

09 
828 

596 
110 

103 

58 

672 
9J 

2,198 
J  70 

356 

210 

130 

70 

1,312 

592 

385 

198 

5 

20 

9.1 
14. P 
12.5 

4^7 

13.0 
33.1 
12.5 

2 

2 

2 

86 

19 

1.2 

10R 

4.7 

5,169 
2 

5,171 

1          "^  1 

2,681 
2 

11,006 
20 

15,557 
40 

18,362 
2,205 

20,567 

34,537 
2,333 

1,597 

6,705 

23,444 
489 

28,933 

15. 
8.1 

20.4 
0.7 

2,683 

11,935 

15,597 

36,870 

1,597 

6,705 

14.7 

10.0 
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Table  2  —  Employment:  (h)  The  State 

Showing  number  of  unions^  total  memhership  and  number  of  days 

the  number  ana  percentage  of  members  employed  during  the 


trade. 


BaildiDg  Trades 

Clotbiog  and  Textile  Trades : 

Tailoring {womin.} 

Hate,  caps  and  furs {  ^^^'i.-;  | 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc |  Women.  \ 

Shirts,  collars,  cuffs  and  laundry  ..  J  ^^^^^n,  \ 

Textiletrades {  ^;"^;,V  j 

Total^Clothing,  etc \  ^*Ji^-  \ 

Transportation : 

Railroads  (steam) ■ 

Railroads  (street) • 

Cabmen,  cartmen  and  lirery  emplo.vee9 

Freight  handlers,  longshoremen,  etc 

Total— Trantportation 

Printing  and  Allied  Trades J  Woniin'.  } 

Metiils,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding : 

Ir.oai.d.t«el {wom«:} 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Sbipbaildfng 

T^tal  -Metalt,  MaehiMry,  etc. .  J  ^omen. } 

Tobacco  Trades {  Women.} 

Food  and  Liquors : 

Food  preparation..^ 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 

Total-^Food  and  Liq\Mri 

Theatres  and  Music {  ^.;^^;-  } 

Stone  Working.  Pa\ing,  etc. : 

Stone  working 

Briuk  and  cement 

Total-Stone  Working,  oto 

Woodworking  and  Famitore. 

Restaurant  and  ReUil  Trade |  Women. } 

Pablic  Employment 

Glass  Working 

MiaoeUaneoas  Trade. {womeij 

O"""' '»««' {  W^in.  ] 

Total  


p 
o 

s 
p 


B 

p 

JZ5 


158 


31 

7 

4 

9 


58 


116 
3 
9 
6 


134 


47 


73 

12 

24 

1 


110 


40 


2i 
28 


49 


15 


27 
2 


29 


15 
17 

4 

14 

27 


7l7 


{ 


{ 


a 

6 

5 

o 


10,1«0 


1,417 

1,412 

820 

125 

1,657 

18 

79 

31 

934 

500 


4,415 
2,086 


«,'i20 
250 
821 

1,7K0 


11,371 


2,216 
45 


5,769 
18 

428 
1,307 

150 


7,654 
18 


8.081 
64 


1,627 
2,16! 


3,7J8 


1,225 
1 


9  3 
9U 


993 


584 

1,045 

21 

215 

380 

1,149 

12 


48,276 
2.247 


50.523 


it 

3 


10,083 


1,116 

1,396 

326 

126 

1,657 

18 

79 

31 

930 

500 


4,414 
2,o70 


8.293 
2M) 
821 

1,779 


11,143 


2,206 
40 


6,767 
18 

428 
1,29^ 

15U 


7,613 
18 


3,0^0 
59 


1,603 
2.161 


3,757 


1,»85 
I 


891 
9J 


961 


538 

1,046 

21 

2.5 

ZMi 

1,149 

12 


47.752 
2,221 


49,973 


e 

o 


5.056 


9  • 

o  a 
X-  a 


1,685 

88 

406 

98 

2^^ 
24 

...... 

1 
9 

"iio 

«  «  «  •  •  • 

26.' 
28 



9 

1 

73 

•  •••••■ 

4,443 

1 

1.616 

1 

62 
1 

4 

15 

63 

""ii 

232 
1 

..... 

28 

i 

344 

1 

29 

150 
6 

•••■•* 

4 

49 
116 

1 

6 
6 

165 

1 

12 

247 

1 

21 

192 

510 
■  23 

53 

26 

533 

53 

26 

22 

18 

2 

• 

**"'27 

. 

...... 

5,0'20 
36 

172 

70O 

1 

ai  •'O 

•P  ►  s 

O  P 


172       701 
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Outside  of  New  Yoke  City. 

of  employment  for  ike  quarter  ending  March  81, 1899,  together  with 

entire  quarter  and  on  the  last  day  oj  the  quarter^  hy  inauetries. 


NUMBBB  OF  MEMBEBB  WBO  WORKED 

Members  idle  on 

March  81. 

Pbrcbntaoes 

OF  Total 
Mehbbbs  Ke- 

POBTBD. 

80  days  or 
over,  but 
under  40. 

fa  *»  » 

60  days  or 
over,  but 
under  60. 

60  days  or 
over,  but 
under  70. 

70  days   or 
over,  but 
under  80. 

80   days  or 
orer,  but 
under  90. 

90  days  or 
over. 

Idle  during 

entire 

quarter. 

Idle  on 
March  31. 

763 

1,126 

918          916 

978 

3,154 

29 

15 

2.846 

16.5 

28.2 

84 

116 
61 
80 

169             86 

128 
138 

81 
125 

22 

785 
780 
186 

172 
60 
54 

6.9 
2.0 
7.4 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
15.0 
0.0 

12.1 

29 
11 

22 
3t 

46 

1 

250 

32 

4  3 

16.6 

0.0 

1,635 

18 

14 

81 

525 

480 

0.0 

0.0 

io:::::::: 

L._ 

55 

0.0 

0.0 

52 

22' 183 

30 1           Jn 

14 

166 

17.7 

O.t 

1 

97 

146 

91 

212          270 
22            86 

253 
263 

8,145 
1,268 

392 
60 

6.9 

1.4 

8.9 

29 

250 

82 

2.9 

2 

1 

5 

2 

44 

1  ••"*""  ■• 

66 
8 

816 

50 

802 

1 

3,656 

58 

345 

336 

471 

113 

60 

8,169 
28 

70 

144 

9 

50 

1,444 

0.9 

00 

0.0 

81.1 

1.7 
3.6 
6.1 

L..:::::i 

81.1 

85 

1 

a 

51 

68 

1,169 

4,394 

644 

3,262 

1,617 

18.6 

14.8 

81 

1 

128 

1 

8            86 
1 

124 

1,785 
87 

19 

138 
2 

28 

2.5 

6.8 
5.0 

1 

43 

137 

284 

18 

520 

84 

4.560 

26 

72 

899 

1.1 

0.0 

11.2 

17.9 

0.7 

6.9 

0.0 

1 

11 

1              6 

61 
73 

300 
875 
149 

74 

240 

1 

17  3 

2 

2'             3 

1 

72 

88 

18.5 
0.7 

1 

46 

148 

236 
18 

529 

218 

5,884 

98 

110 

714 

4.5 
0.0 

9.3 

o.v 

6 

167 

115          804 

2.             i 

620 

14 

* 

1,635 
35 

313 
13 

5.3 
10  2 

10.4 

1 

22.0 

9 

48 
29 

32 
90 

381 
114 

197 

930 

111 

218 

3.1 
5.4 

6.9 

42 

802           1.019 

436 

10.1 

51 

77 

122 

415 

499           1,949 

436 

829 

4.4 

8.8 

49 

• 

159 

100 



126 

243 

48 

4>2 

1 

20.8 
100.0 

88.2 
100.0 

25 

00 

142 

•22 
81 

13 

43 
6 

603 
23 

57.0 
25.6 

67.4 

80 

25.6 

90 

142 

25 

'     53 

13 

49 

626 

51.2 

63.6 

48 

89 

68 

25 

101 
9 

233 
912 

21 
141 
377 
985 

12 

10 

106 

92 
19 

4.1 
1.7 
0.0 
0.0 
0  0 
2.4 
0.0 

10.5 
1.6 

17.1 
1.8 

0.0 

■ 

13 

61 

0.0 

8 
101 

0.0 

8 

9 

5 

2 

29 

87 

8  2 

0.0 



1,187 
31 

2,200 
92 

1,849 
42 

2,677,          4,214 
87[             277 

24,866 
1,873 

781 
250 

4,086 
32 

7.605 
75 

15.9 
3.4 

l,'»ia 

2,292*       »,«9l 

2,764           4,491 

26,?39 

1,031 

4. 118        7,680 1 

10.1         15.4 

60 
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Table  3. —  Employment; 

Showing  numher  of  unions^  total  membership  and  number  of  days 

the  number  am,d  percentage  of  memhera  unem^ployed  during  the 


TRADE. 


Building  Trades 

ClothlDg  and  Textile  Trades  : 

™»M-inS }  Women 

Men  ... 


(Men  ...  \ 

•  5 


Hate,  caps  and  fan {  Womin.} 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc \  Womii*} 

Shirts,  collars  and  cuffs,  laundry..  \  ^^men".  \ 

Men 

Women 

Men  ...  ) 
n.  5 


TextUe  trades {  Womei!  1 

(  Women 


ToUkX  Clothing,  tU 


Transportation : 

Railroads  (steam) 

Railroads  (street) 

Cabmen,  cartmen  and  livery  employes 
Freight  handlers,  longshoremen,  etc  . . 


Total  Trafuporlation 


Printing  and  Allied  Trades |  Womei'.  \ 

Metals,  Machinery  and  Ship  Building : 

Ir.n.od.Ud IwomiiJ 


Metals,  other  than  iron  and  steel. 
Engioeeis  and  flremeu 
Sbip  building 


Total,  MttaU,  el, {  «~^;,V  \ 

Tobacco  trade. {  Worn™. ! 

Food  and  Liquors  : 

Food  preparations 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 


Total  Food  and  Liqvora 


} 


Stone  Working.  Paviog  etc. : 

Stone  working 

Paring 

Bilck  and  cement ■ 


Total  Stone  Working,  tie 


Wood  Working  and  Furniture/.. 

Restaurant  and  Retail  Trades  . . . 

Public  Employment 

Glass  Woricing 


(  Men 


•  #  •  •  •  I 


c 
o 


a 

0 

5Z5 


287 


57 
15 
18 
A 
10 


101 


185 
4 

16 
10 


163 


75 


104 

23 
67 
10 


194 


54 


44 

38 


82 


Theatres  and  Music {  Women.  >         28 


\ 


40 
8 
2 


50 


86 
27 


•  {  Women. ) 

Miscellaneous  Trades. J  Women.  \  \ 

Grand  TvVtl {  Womin.}]   ^'^^e 


7 
18 

32 


Total. 


{ 


s 

6 

"5 


15, 
3, 
1, 

2. 


340 
434 
874 
125 
201 

68 
461' 

31< 
9661 
500 


20, 84^ 
4,158 


10,699 
8,430 
2.447 
2,580 


14,944 
54:t 


(        9, 935 1 


18 
1,291' 
5,476 
1,388 


18,110 
18 


7,028 
2,2u7 


8,579 
4,066 


9,139 
322 


4,857 

516 

90 


4,846 

2,207 

21 

1,793 

800 

1,574 

12 


166,2^5 
7,281 

178,516 


o 
8 

a 
3 

o 
H 


B 

o 


52,665      52,588  13,717 


o  s  s 

^  I*  0 

o  P 


15,339, 

3,418, 

1,874 

125 

2,204 

68 

461 

31 

yow 

600 


20,814 
4,142 


10,469 
3,450 
2,447 
2.579 


19,176      18,915 


14.786 
526 


9,953 
18 
L291 
5,463 
1,388 


18.095 
18 


6,957 
2,202 


3,481 
4,059 


7,645        7,540 


6,325 
322 


4,848 

516 

90 


5,463,       5.454 


4.800 
2,207 

21 

1,793 

800 

1,574 

12 


162,708 
7,243 

169,951 


504 

43 

128 


142 


779 
43 


92 


50 
1.443 


1,585 


836 
28 


91 


58 

422 

16 


590 


509 
361 


218 
225 


443 


31£ 

10 


2,436 

14i 

23 


2,600 


411 
190 


198 
47 


22,217 
442 

22,659 


253 


»4  4a 


►.. 


It 


4 

21 


58 


53 


311 
1 

342 


1,158 


103 
1 

9 


112 
1 


18 

4 


26 


1 
5 

2 


36 


84 
6 


90 


196 


145 


145 


8 

7 


1,776 
5 


jbm 
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(c)  TUB  Entire  State. 

of  einployToeni  for  the  quarter  end  in  g  Mar  eh  SI,  1899,  together  with 

entire  quarter  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  quarter,  hy  i/ndustries. 


NUMBKR  OF  MkMREBS  WHO   WOfiKBD 

Members  idle  on 

Match  31. 

Pkbckntaoes 

OF  Total 
Members  Rk- 

POKTED. 

20  days  or 
over,  but 
under  30. 

30  days  or 
over,  but 
uuder  40. 

40   days   or 
over,  but 
under  50. 

50   days  or 
over,  but 
under  60. 

60   days  or 
over,  but 
under  70. 

70  days  or 
over,    but 
uuder  80. 

80  days  or 
ovor,  but 
under  90. 

90   days  or 
over. 

Idle  during 

entire 

quarter. 

Idle  on 
March  81. 

1,864 

9,909 

4,447 

9.285 

3,220 

8,658 

29 

48 

17,497 

26.1 

83.3 

850 

476 
86 
30 

600 
22 
31 

170 

77 

1 

10,789 

2,032 

36 

125 

22 

1,757 

846 

1^28 

1,427 
100 
160 

3.3 
1.3 
6.8 
0  0 
.2 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
14.7 
O.U 

9.3 

29 
11 

250 

82 
500 

2.9 

8.5 
0.0 

45 

2,182 

68 

372 

31 

653 

430 

75 

3.4 

0.0 

12 

12 

10 

66 

6 

1.3 

0.0 

62 

22 

183 
40 

14 

168 

17.4 

30 

0.0 

925 
29 

563 
116 

753 
22 

854 

117 

10,916 
2,167 

5,942 
1,375 

*"    250 

600 
32 

1,836 
100 

3.7 
1. 

8.8 
2.4 

2 

1 

i33 

15 

2 

59 

473 

40 

15 

154 

66 

3 

95 

967 

50 

332 

1 

8,891 

3,258 

345 

375 

1,287 
113 
480 

4,105 

23 

1,121 

107 

9 

215 

1,652 

0.3 

0.0 

2.0 

55.9 

1.9 

6.8 

8.8 

64.0 

6,249 

186 

649 

209 

161 

1,350 

7,872 

1,830 

2,073 

8.8 

10.0 

65 
3 

383 
5 

124 
2 

4,799 
8 

328 
5 

8,025 
470 

34 

170 

1,232 
29 

5.6 
5.8 

8.8 
5.5 

48 

158 

234 

18 
3 
3 

67 

786 

567 

7,963 

38 

92 

6S4 

.9 
0  0 
4  5 
7.7 
1.2 

6.6 
0.0 

1 
28 
17 

21 

100 

25 

6 

18 

1C9 

180 
102 
207 

1,010 

2,541 

*76 

11 
296 

'"V,947 

78 

89 
462 

82 

6.9 
8  5 
5.9 

8d 

304 

297 

18 

869 

1,056 

12,396 

345 

2,117 

.    1.287 

3.3 
0.0 

7.1 
0.0 

...... .. , 

129          262 

115 
2 

441 
2 

1,095 
20 

4,402 
1,816 

• 

780 
426 

7.3 
16.4 

11.2 

I :.. 

19.8 

20 
42 

60 
44 

71 
90 

161 

388 
114 

197 
'    635 

2.092 
-2.389 

847 
514 

357 
347 

6.3 
5.5 

10.2 
8.5 

62 

104 

502 

832 

4,471 

861 

704 

5.9 

9.3 

309 

693 

116 

680 

2,726 
800 

1,299 
-12 

73 

1,30€ 
9 

4.9 
3.1 

22.0 
2,8 

85 

682 
267 

25 

883 

140 

38i« 

10 

6 

2,719 

154 

2:5 

50.2 
27.3 
35.5 

56. 

98 

29.8 

3C 

31 

26.5 

213 

049 

25 

916 

149 

404 

2,89t) 

47.6 

53.1 

53 
18 

» 

138 
828 

654 

110 

128 
58 

673 
108 

2,731 

1,082 

21 

209 

733 

1,175 

12 

10 
130 

,.\ 

176 

684 
404 

8.6 
8.6 
0.0 
11.0 
0.0 
3. 
0.0 

14.3 

18.3 

0.0 

13 
2 
9 

1,373 

198 

5 

57 

11.0 

2 

a 

5 

36 
2 

22 
101 

.6 

3 

224 

8.6 
0.0 

7;018 
44 

3,878 
250 

10,791 
32 

8,868 
38 

U,10i 
121 

18,234 
127 

22,576 
2,482 

59,403 
3,706 

81,040 
564 

13.6 
6.1 

19.0 
7.8 

8,901 

14,327 

7,062 

18,361 

25,058 

03,109 

2,828 

10,823      81.618         18.3 

18.6 

6*2 
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Table  4. —  Classified  Earnings; 
Showing  number   of  unions^  membership  and   individual 


• 

a 

JO 

*3 

p 

o 

1 

a 

9 

129 

Total  membership. 

■ 

2 
I 

il 

1 

trade. 

• 

a 

1 

Pi 

4» 

Op 

a 

Rn IMin tt  TradAn ...__.«.............■■■■••■•••■ 

42,505 

42,509 

12,052 

178 

681 

CI«thlo(  and  Textile  Trades : 

TaJlortog.... Iw^ii.} 

I>l a4 ■    i<Mna  And  fkiiv          • ._....__•.._.. 

26 

8 
6 

2 

1 

I 

13,923 

2.022 

1,548 

547 

50 

882 

80 

13,923 

2,022 

1,548 

547 

50 

882 

30 

406 

15 

-  104 

5 

94 

419 

.oniB,  ops  aou  lurB  ■>■■■■  •■•••■  •»••  ••.•«•■•  •  -•  • 

Booto,  Bboes,  gloves,  etc J  Women.  5 

ck:-f>   AAllarn    AiifTa  and  lAimtlrv .......... 

45 

12 

T<kTtllA  tnidMi     ................... 

2 

Tvtal^  Clothing,  etc J  Womin.} 

43 

J 

16,480 
2,072 

16,430 
2,072 

617 
16 

19 

94 

476 

Transportation : 

19 

1 
7 

4 

2,179 

8,20U 

1.626 

800 

2,176 

9,200 

1,636 

800 

'Ra.ilrAAda /«t.rAAt\                     . ........ 

Cabmen,  cartmen  and  lirery  employes. «..» 

60 

Tnttil     7VMrLtiinr#/ifi/>t& .    ..._.....*........... 

31 

7,805 

7.802 

69 

PilntlDg  and  Allied  Trades -{  Women.} 

28 

{ 

12,728 
498 

12,586 
480 

774 
27 

31 

10 

190 

15 

246 

2 
1 

2 
2 

MeUls,  Machinerr  and  Ship  Ballding : 

Iron  and  steel 

Mntjilfl  oi^hAr  than  iron  and  ateAl ......... 

31 

11 

33 

9 

4,186 

863 

4,1«9 

1,238 

4,IF6 

863 

4,165 

1,238 

"RnfflnAAm  and  flrAniAn  ..._..........••.■••••.. 

Shin  bnildisff............. ..................... 

1 

1 

Titiil— Metal*,  etc 

84 

10,456 

10,452 

1 

1 

Tobacco  Trades {womii;} 

14 

{ 

?.947 
2,143 

8,947 
2,143 

350 
855 

20 
15 

Food  and  Liqnors : 

Food  nrsnaration  .............................. 

23 
16 

1,952 
1,995 

1,878 
1,905 

169 
109 

6 

49 

Malt  ItAnnra  ntirf   mlnATal  ivalAPB    . 

Total     Food  and  TAouort. .................. 

83 

3,8&7 

3,783 

278 

65 
9 

6 

49 

Theaties  and  Music {  Women  5 

18 

;• 

7,914 
321 

6,140 
821 

11 

Stone  Workiue,  Paving,  etc : 

13 
8 

21 

8,954 
516 

8,954 
616 

1,926 
141 

...... 

119 

PaviniF                                     _         . .... 

ta>  lug.. ....... .-•.-•.-•-•••••--•••---•  •--••••• 

Total Stone  Worklnn.  ftc.......... 

4,470 

4,470 

2,067 

...... 

119 

Wood  Wbrkinir  and  Furniture 

21 

IJ 
3 

4 
5 

489 

4,262 

1,162 

1,578 

420 

423 

4.202 

1,162 

1,678 

420 

425 

889 
172 
198 

""io 

17,197 
406 

5 

Restaurant  sua  Retail  Trade - 

SO 

T^fiWIi*  f^ninlnvffnAnt'.                                            - - _-.«. 

G-lftAA  WorKinflf . .........•..«••.••...•••••-•••-••••- 

281 
1 

3 

Hiacellaneous  Trades 

Oraf^loua {wSionI 

r 

117,950 
5,034 

114,956 
5,022 

1,417 
17 

Total...... 

12,2993 

119.978 

17,603 

282 

1,434 
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(a)  New  York  City. 

eamingA^  hy  classes^  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1899. 

NuMBBB  OF  Members  who  Earned 


%lA  or  over,  but 
under  $76. 

o  a 

$100  or  over,  but 
under  $125. 

$125  or  over,  but 
under  $150. 

$150  or  over,  but 
under  $L75. 

$175  or  over,  but 
under  $200. 

1200  or  over,  but 
under  $225. 

0 

1,028 

$250  or  over,  but 
under  $275. 

$275  or  over,  but 
under  $300. 

■ 

1 

u 
o 

810 

5,268 

3,248 

2,799 

4,127 

6,127 

3,056 

2,118 

918 

95 

1,014 

38 

9'i6 
1,918 

1,768 

100 

•   1 

173 

90 

5,837 
60 
45 
10« 

2,488 

631 

159 

43 

9 

4 

50 

767 
257 

12 

20 

10 

10 

50 

12 

36 

322 

28 

1,064 
88 

956 
1,91> 

1,780 

899 

1 

6,389 
50 

3,535 

965 

179 

68 

9 

14 

1 

7 

9 

3,200 

J25 

229 

• 

205 

421 

386 

10 

196 

88 

53 

781 

15 

15 
148 

1,017 
132 

404 

283 

8 

299 

170 

3,568 

205 

1,570 

790 

18 

196 

88 

53 

781 

85 

18 

69 
217 

308 
179 

284 
22 

188 

7 

1,665 
3 

6,lu7 

4 

366 
3 

1,629 
2 

1,649 

552 

1 

0 

15 

73 
81 
11 
14 

131 

51 

I 

26 

141 

180 

161 

57 

1,166 
445 

1,194 

730 

85 

979 

160 

689 

529 

657 

1 
26 
57 
78 

16 

23 

1 

13 
22 

542    468 
94     212 

1,191 

30 

50 

179 

212 

489 

2,237 

1,959 

1,904 

1,775 

162 

1,207 

540 

179 
38 

00 

587 
255 

1,765 
606 

101 
69 

261 
S3 

135 

781 

40 
15 

184 
5 

310 

5 

264 
206 

425 

737 

88 
275 

131 
493 

54 

15 

83 

55 

60 

189 

315 

580 

1,162 

363 

624 

54 

15 

83 

3 

55 

4 

835 
6 

219 
2 

834 

8 

100 

482 

1,260 
5( 

83 

1,600 
250 

807 
94 

60 
10 

45 
10 

226 
257 

155 
4 

279 

805 

827 

133 

82 

« 

40 

60 

55 

483 

159 

279 

305 

327 

133 

82 

103 

179 
266 

4 
10 

460 

194 

55 

21 

HI 

l,r49 

20 

112 

17 
24 

514 

47 

9 

191 
50 

241 

290 
200 
136 
139 

82! 
20 

509 

90 

5 

1,004 

5 

43 

40 

81 

2,965 
887 

7,667 
2,177 

11,000 
410 

7.475 
631 

16,472 
117 

16,918 
36 

12,828 

4 

5,693 
3 

8,398 
52 

8,065 

4,510 
251 

3,872 

9,844 

11,530 

8,106 

15,589 

16,984 

12,832 

5,596 

8,450 

.  8,066 

4,791 

64 
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Table  5. — Classmied  Earnings; 
Showing  number  of  unions^  merribership  and  indi/oidual 


TRADE. 


C  Men  —  ? 
I  Women.  > 


Bailding  Trades 

Clothing  and  Textile  Trades : 

T.iiloring 

Hats,  caps  and  furs fwomin.} 

Boots,  sboes,  gloves,  etc |  Women!  f 

Shirts,  collars,  onffs  and  laandry 

Textile  trades \ 


(Men t 

\  Women.  ( 
Men....  ) 
Women. ) 


Total—Olothing,  ttc. 


C  Men —  > 
\  Women.  > 


Transpoitation: 

Railroads  (steam) 

Railroads  (street) 

Cabmeo,  cartmen  and  livery  employes 
Freight  handlers,  longshoremen,  etc. . 


Total^Trantporiaiion . 


Printing  and  Allied  Trades [  Women. 

Metals,  Machinery  and  Ship  Building: 


f 


Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Ship.boJldlng 


(  Men ) 

(  Women.  > 


Total-Petals,  Machinery,  eU.,\  w^Jiien.  } 
Tobacco  Trades. {womin.} 


Food  and  Liquors : 

Food  preparation 

Malt  fiquois  and  mineral  waters 

Total- Fooi  and  lAquort  ... 


Theatres  and  Music {  Womin.} 


Stone  Working,  Paving,  Etc : 
rki 


Stone  working 
Brick  and  cement 


TotiU— Stone  Working,  etc 


Wood  Working  and  Furniture 

Restaurant  and  ReUil  Trade J  Women'.  1 

Public  Employment 

Glass  Working 

Ml«M.n.n«m. Tr.de. \  Womii.} 

Or>nd  total {wom-n.} 

Total 


■D 

o 

*3 

p 


9 

a 

9 

7i 


158 


81 
7 
7 
4 
0 


58 


116 
8 
0 
6 


131 


47 


78 

12 

24 

1 


110 


40 


21 
28 


40 


15 


27 

2 


29 


15 
17 

4 

14 

27 


717 


c 

a 

« 

a 
s 

o 
H 


10,160 


1.417 

1,412 

826 

12j 

1,657 

18 

70 

31 

036 

500 


4,415 
2,086 


8,52u 
250 
821 

1,780 


11,871 


2,2  6 
45 


5,789 
18 

428 
1,807 

150 


{ 

7,654 
18 

7,643 
18 

5 

1 

( 

3,081 
64 

8,010 

50 

1,627 
2,116 

1.663 
2  J  54 

3,788 

3,757 

{ 

1,225 

1 

1,185 

1 

00 

894 
90 

993 


584 

1,045 

21 

215 

880 

1,140 

12 


48.276 
2,247 


50,523 


I 

a 
a 

a 

o 
H 


10,083 


1,416 

1,396 

326 

125 

1.657 

18 

79 

81 

936 

500 


4;4I4 
2,070 


8,293 
25U 
821 

1,779 


11,143 


2,206 
4U 


6,767 
10 

128 
1,208 

150 


984 


538 

1,045 

21 

2j5 

380 

1,140 

12 


47,752 
2,221 


49,973 


bli 

a 

M 

■•a 
O 


1,665 


s 
o  • 


98, 
28' 
24 


140 


262 
26 


73 


1,443 


1,516 


02 


6i 

»  ■  •  • 

48 

232 

1 


844 


159 
6 


49 
116 


105 


247 
1 


616 
23 


6?8 


2? 

18 


27 


5,020 
86 


6,066 


101 


10 
51 


10 
61 


8 


so 


63 


53 


3 


539 


158 

318 

19 

125 


52 

30 


329 

603 


2 


16 
1 


29 

18 

1 

1 


31 
18 


4 

6 


44 
58 


102 


138 


26 
30 


56 


38 


14 


212 
61 


263 


1,160 

528 
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(5)  The  State  Outside  of  New  York  City. 

earnings^  by  dasseSj  for  the  qua/rter  ending  March  31,  1899. 


NUICBBB  OF  MUCBIB8  WHO  BABHBD 


$60  or  orer,  bnt 
under  $75. 

$100  or  over,  bnt 
nnder  $125. 

$125  or  over,  bnt 
nnder  $150. 

$150  or  oyer,  bnt 
under  $175. 

$175  or  over,  bnt 
nnder  $200. 

$200  or  over,  bnt 
nnder  $225. 

$250  or  over,  bnt 
nnder  $276. 

$275  or  over,  bnt 
nnder  $300. 

8 

1 

045 

054 

1,627 

1,027 

1,828 

848 

228 

267 

143 

2 

14 

200 
277 

267 

400 

45 

165 

158 

44 

21 
85 
38 

217 

111 

45 

65 

0 

40 

1 

1 

61 

70 

15 

16 
3 

60 

0 

84 

1 

135 

870 

6 

io 

1,150 

3 

20 

200 

175 

50 

8 

10 

3 

2 

80 

104 

80 

186 

156 
30 

I'oo 

10 

•  ••*••  •« 

14 

40 

846 
850 

522 
532 

488 
538 

231 
65 

1,548 
3 

410 

223 

146 

0 

40 

1 

^ 

8 
0 

1 

6 

280 

210 
86 

131 
60 

037 
44 

130 
285 

2,510 
156 

945 

401 

718 

713 

434 

1,333 

81 

15 

25 

12 

106 

1 

1 

485 

05    237 

436 

1,306 

2,666 

060     427 

7S0 

000 

1,839 

76*    105 
1 

77 
23 

160 

800 

7 

4741    164 
41 

370 
1 

248 
2 

10 

28 

68     100 

472 

510 

1,650 

1,510 

578 

645 

28 

10 

10 

i     17 

55 
48 

80 
21 

00 

354 

64 
453 
140 

4 

56 
115 

.16 
35 

8     10 

12 

72    226 

1 

675 

611 

2,004 

2,185 

582 

816 

74 

10 

22 

. 

110    400 
6*     14 

000 
^     25 

420 
8 

612 

101 

18 

7 

2 

5 

15S 

74 
19 

470    246 
50     144 

188 
671 

376 
687 

118 
271 

10 
112 

25 
24 

1 
2 

1 

93 

520 

800 

850 

1,063 

880 

122 

40 

3 

1 

00 

08 

221 

47 

50 

01 

46 

40 

45 

24 

68 

0 

54 

17 

116 

22 

6 

0 

2 

41 

u 

««««■««• 

66 

0 

71 

116 

28       0 

2 

41 

48 

84 

185 

21 

88 

138 

74 
220 

74 
267 

00 
235 

42 

85 
12 

1 
14 

7 

8 

a 

10 

8 

8 

304 

1 
4 

224 

1* 

88 

41 

131 

14 

131 
02 
IS 

1 
4 

14S 

76 

2 

40 

887 

io 

9,056 
858 

8,510 
667 

5,14.') 
586 

5,170 
78 

10,840 
10 

6,01i 

4 

1,005 

2,705 
1 

1,684 
2 

665 

1,731 

9.418 

4,086 

6.720 

6.257 

10,850 

6,020 

1.005 

2.706 

1.688 

56i|   1,731 

ee 
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Table  6. — Classified  Earnings  ; 
Showing  numher  of  njiio7is^  membership  and  individual 


trade. 


Building  Trades , 


Clothing  aDd  Textile  Trades 


I'aiioriDg JJfc°j:-;} 


Hata,  caps  and  furs J  w®^l"'  } 


\  Women 

\  Men 

\  Women,  , 

Boots,  shoes,   gloves,  etc Iw*° — \ 

Shirts,  collars,  cuffs  and  laundry. .  \  ^^^^:^  \ 

TextUe  trades }  Men....  \ 

\  Women. ) 

T,M-aMM,V,  ^ ]wom«:l 

Transportation : 

Railroads  (steam) 

Railroads  (street) 

Cabman,  cartmcn  and  livery  employes 

Freight  handlers,  longshoremen,  etc 


Total— TrwitportaHon 


Printing  and  AUied  Trade* Jw^m'"l 

Metals,  Machinery  and  Ship  Building : 

Iron  and  steel 5?i®°-:-  [ 


Metals,  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shipbuilding 


\  Womeoi. 


muu-M,Hu,  a, f '^*„°„;ii 


Tobacco  Trades J  W*" \ 

Food  and  Liquors : 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 

ToiaX—Tood  and  Liquort 


Theatres  and  Music 5  ^^me"  \ 


Stone  Working,  Paving,  etc.  : 

Stone  working 

Paving , 

Brick  and  cement 


p 


a 

a 


287 


67 
15 
18 
6 
10 


101 


135 

4 
16 
10 


165 


75 


104 

23 
67 
10 


Total— Stofu  Workififf. 


Wood  Working  and  Furniture 

Restaurant  and  Reteil  Trade |  Women  } 


Public  Employment 
Glass  Working 


Mlsoellaneoue Trades J  wfi-"- J 

(  >>  omen,  y 

erand  total {fcij 


Total 


IM 


64 


44 

38 


82 


28 


40 
8 
2 

50 

36 

27 

7 
18 

82 


1,156 


{ 


{ 


e 

J 

a 

s 

I 


52,665 


16,340 

3,437 

1,874 

125 

2,204 

68 

461 

31 

966 

600 


20,845 
4,158 


10,699 
3.450 
2,447 
2,580 


£ 


as 


5 

o 
H 


52.588 


15,339 

8,418 

1,874 

125 

2,204 

68 

451 

31 

966 

500 


20,844 
4,142 


19,176 


14,944 
543 


9,935 
18 
1,291 
5,476 
1,388 


18,110 
18 


7,028 
2,207 


8,579 
4,066 


7.645 


10,469 
3,450 
2,447 
2,679 


18;945 


14,786 
526 


9,953 
18 
1,291 
6,463 
1,888 


18,093 
18 


6,957 
2,202 


a 


o 

}Z5 


u  a 

O  0 


0 

.a 

> 

o 

u 
O 

to 

C4 


o 

a 

0 


13,717       279 


604 

48 

128 


104 

51 


1,220 


577 
348 

19 
125 

45 


12 


142 


52 
30 


779 
43 


104 
51 


92 


50 
1,443 


1,685 


836 
28 


10 
1 


94 


68 

422;  1 

16'  1 


3,481 
4,059 


7,510 


0,139| 
3>2 


6,325 
822 


4,857 

516 

90 


5,463 


4,846 

2,207 

21 

1,793 

800 

1,574 

12 


4,8(8 

516 

90 


5,454 


4,800 

2,207 

21 

1,793 

800 

1,574 

12 


690 


2 


509 
361 


218 
225 


433 


312 

10 


80 


2,436 

141 

23 


53 


2,600 


53 


705 
603 


18 
8 


29 

18 

1 

1 

1 

32 
18 


24 
21 


93 

68 


161 
149 


146 
■'30 


176 


166,235    162,708 
7,281        7,243 


173.516     169.051 


411 
190  . 

"ios ! 

2 

43 

50 

3 

47 

3 

14 

22,217 

493 
52 

2,586 
545 

22.r.59 

545 

3,131 
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{c)  New  York  State. 

-earnings  hy  classes  for  the  qua/rter  ending  March  31,  1899. 


NUMBEB  OF  MBMBKBS  WHO  EABMED 


1 

$60  or  over,  but 
under  $75. 

$75  or  over,  but 
under  $100. 

$100  or  over,  but 
under  $125. 

$125  or  over,  but 
under  $150. 

$150  or  over,  but 
under  $176. 

$175  or  over,  but 
under  $200. 

$200  or  over,  but 
under  $225. 

$226  or  over,  but 
under  $250. 

$275  or  over,  but 
under  $300. 

i 

1,755! 

6,222 

4,775 

3,826 

5.955 

6,970 

3,284 

1,295 

2,261 

9:0 

109 

1.223 
815 

1,223 

2,417 
45 

1.933 

158 

44 

121 

86 

211 

6,054 

50 

513 

2,69i 

676 

224 

52 

49 

5 

1 

1 

846 

12 

85 

10 

10 

60 

16 
8 

60 

9 

46 

I 

185 

870 

06 
46 

1,250 

3 

20 

457 

175 

50 

58 

10 

825 

2 

30 

194 

80 

135 

156 
30 

ioO       38 

14 

40 

" 

62 

1,409 
488 

1,478 
2,450 

2/218 
588 

680 
66 

7,937 
53 

8,945 


1,188 

825 

49 

16 

Si 

8 

ft 

228 

8,236 

256 

279 

1,142 
44 

180 
285 

2,931 
156 

1,017 
132 

1,831 

411 

•14 

861 

487 

2,114 

96     245 
283    1^ 

419 

25 
9 

12 

196 

1 

894 

407 

8,999 

1,601 

4,236     1,750 

445 

926 

997 

488 

2,114 

111 
19 

264 

217 

385 
202 

453 
22 

488 
14 

2,189 

7 

5.271 

4 

736 
4 

1,877 

4 

1,668 

680 

1 

74 

206 

545 

644 

1,791 

2,675 

1,672 

1,875 

712 

11 

26 

1 

28 
1 

17 
82 
22 

136 
59 
14 

181 
22 
26 

220      509 
515;      995 

57,      243 

85 
472 
212 

91 

1,091 

'  160 

16 
664 

557 

26 

57 
78 

"i^ioi 

102 

876 

754 

823 

2.583     4.422 

2.541 

2,720 

1,840 

172 

1,22» 

,  , 

665 
786 

678 
52 

1.487,   2,194 
280,    609 

1 

713j      865 
60       33 

148 

7 

2 

5 

158 

114 
84 

584 

50 

1 
480.    496 
149.    676 

640      548 
9531     1.008 

08 
387 

156 
617 

55 
2 

16 

83 

1 

148 

580 

579   1,174 

1,593     1.551 

1 

485 

678 

57 

16 

88 

102 

158 

4 

556,    266 
6      2 

893 

94 

100 

628 

1,800 
50 

128 

1,714 
250 

52 

816 
04 

104     161 
10,     10 

"1 

248 
257 

164 
4 

281 

346 

327 

133 

82 

14 

6 

■•••••••*• 

1 

'"'**'  i 

66 

410 

131 

171 

5111      168 

1 

281 

346     327 

1 

133 

82 

43 
110 

268 

401 

21 

...... 

4 

50 

493 
832 

t   1,123 
!     240 

588 
304 

331 
525 

863 
20 

544 

12 

.1 

14 

3 

6 
• 

19 

iii 

1 

52 

21 

44£ 

► ii2 

17 

\             24 
10 

i?!      201 

109,      140 
354!      363 

14 

5 

88 

41 

131 

14 

1,135 
92 
Ifl 
10 

1 

43 

4 

146 

81 



... ......  .......... 



6.O40 
1.24S 

11,186 
2.744 

16.232 
1,02( 

(,  12,651 
i     709 

26,321 
121 

22,964 

'       40 

14,733 

4 

8,29« 
A 

1   10,082 
i     54 

!   3,630 


1,   6,271 
251 

^28£ 

L  18.W« 

17.259'  13,363 

\         26,44« 

1  .  23.004 

14.737 

8,302 

\      10,136;   3,630:   6,532 
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Table  Y. — Employment; 

SJwwiug  number  and  memhenhip  of  trade  unions^  and  number  of 

with  the  nu7nber  and  percentages  of  m^emhera  unemployed  during 


TRADE. 


Building  Trados 

Clotbing  and  Textile  Trndea : 

T««'<>ri»« [wom;i:l 

Hatfl,  caps  and  Airs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc Jw^ii*.} 

Shirts,  ooUars,  caffs  aod  laundry  . .  i  ^^^^q'  \ 
Textile  trades 


Total— Clothing,  €U 


(Mtn \ 

I  Women' j 


Transportation  : 

Rsiiroads  (steam) 

Railroads  (street;  

Cabmen,  cartmen  and  Hrery  employees 
Freight  handlers,  longshoremen,  etc... 


Tolttl—Trantportation . 


PrinUng  and  AUied  Trades {  Womin!  } 

Metals,  Machinery  and  Ship  Building : 

>el - 


Iron  and  steel 

Metals,  other  than  iron  and  steel. 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shipbuilding 


Total— MetaU,  etc. 


Tobacco  Trades. 


(Men 

I  Women 


I 


Food  and  Liquors : 

Food  preparation  

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 


Total— Food  and  Liquori. 


Theatres  and  Music 


CMen....) 
(  Women.  5 


Stone  Working,  Paving,  etc : 

Stone  working 

Paving 


Total^Stone  Working^  etc 


Wood  Working  and  Furniture 
ResUurant  and  Retail  Trade . . 

Public  Employment 

Glass  Working  

Miscellaneous  Trades 


Grand  Total. 


(Men.. 
(  Women 


:} 


Total 


(Men... 
Percentage  of  Members  in  Each  Class.  <  Women. 


g 

Q 

0 


I 

0 


128 


80 
8 
5 

1 
1 


45 


17 
1 
7 
4 


29 


29 


30 
12 
84 
10 


86 


14 


22 

101 


32 


1? 


13 
8 


21 


21 

10 

8 

5 

6 

441 


I 


I 
B 

a 


S 


48,965 


14.243 

1.530 

1,075 

636 

60 

200 

100 

30 


16,084 
1.686 


2,200 
8,250 
1,523 
1.075 


8,048 


12,478 
441 


4,012 
1,259 
4,818 
1,205 


10,794 


4,071 
2,420 


2,252 

1,884 


4,136 


7,888 
828 


4.172 
612 


4,684 


4,378 

1,283 

1,685 

476 

402 


120,272 
4,864 


126,186 


a 

a 

3 

o 
H 


43,600 


14.225 

1,530 

1,075 

418 

60 

200 

100 

30 


a 

o 


'St 


O  0        o  0 


3,002 


6,690 
I.OIU 


15,948 
1,680 


2,161 
8,250 
1.523 
1.075 


50 
20 


6,730 
1,030 


4 

250 

26 


8,009 


12,423 

441 


4,011 
1,259 
4,085 
1,204 


10,659 


4,081 
2,840 


280 


846 
22 


102 


02 

26 


310 


16 


2,102 
1,861 


8,963 


6,081 
.312 


8,722 
612 


4,234 


4,205 

1,095 

1,585 

472 

402 


115.607 
4,778 


120,470 


99  9 

99.8 

190.1 


173 
27 


200 


14 


1.055 
171 


1,226 


165 

62 


29 
17 

12.896 
1.062 


13.948 


11.1 
21.9 
11.6 


44 


114 


114 


160 
1 


161 


238- 


20 


20 


27 


2^ 


5^ 

10 


IT 


18 


18 


4S 


46- 


885 
8 


.8 

.1 
.8 


Tbabb  IJkion  Betubns 
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(a)  New  Yobk  Citt. 

days  employment  for  quarter  ending  December  31, 1898,  together 

the  entire  quarter  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  guarter^  by  industries. 


NUMBBIt  OF  MBMBBBS  WHO  WORKBD 

Members  idle  on 

Deoember  81. 

Pbrcentaqks 

or  Total 

Mbmbbbs  Rb- 

pobtbd 

20  days    or 
over,   but 
under  30. 

30  days    or 
over,    but 
under  40. 

40   days   or 
over,    but 
under  60. 

50  days    or 
over,    but 
under  60. 

60  days    or 
over,    but 
under  70. 

"Si 

11,851 

80    days   or 
over,    but 
under  90. 

S 

III 

JS«2, 

• 

§1 

9 
M 

4,873 

9,166 

6.639 

4,608 

,          4.294 

19 

161 

17,635 

6.9 

40.1 

669 

2,877 

283 

180 

10 

1,211 
200 

904 

1,678 

10 

273 

103 

696 

27 

239 

103 

19,875 

1,U0 

239 

250 

50 

50 

20 
0 

47.0 

66.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

25 

20 
.0 

76.4 

87.6 

350 

33 

22.2 

2""0 
50 

59.8 

100 

80 
7 

25 

• 

20 

1 

3 

19 

6.7 

1,009 

2,567 
283 

1,212 
200 

1,107 
50 

2,075 
10 

1,195 
197 

83 

11.416 
1,410 

42.2 
61.3 

71.6 
83.9 

213 
8,000 

006 

1.038 

17 
250 
158 
620 

.2 

7.7 

1-7 

.0 

.8 

7-7 

61 
800 

16 
227 

10 

46 

370 
48 

994 

10.4 

48.4 

861 

243 

10 

46 

3,213 

1,324 

2,032 

045 

3.5 

11.8 

6 
7 

286 

1 

135 
2 

4,826 
7 

299 
3 

5.464 
893 

111 
2 

422 

1,148 
22 

6.8 
5 

9.2 
5 

1 

250 

3 

3 

46 

6 
6 

1 
30 

202 
89 

202 
46 

486 
90 
84 
23 

2,856 

1,071 

1,660 

965 

10 

406 
51 

188 
80 

4.8 

.0 

2.3 

2.2 

10.1 
4.1 

27 
88 

201 

1,720 

4-6 
6.6 

66 

802 

43 

539 

683 

6,572 

807 

1,720 

725 

2.9 

6.8 

442 
506 

148 
100 

299 

1,405 
629 

1,472 
1,111 

2^0 

........ 

643 
823 

.4 

.0 

16.0 
13.8 

125 

0 

84 

11 
110 

106 
212 

1,201 
1,454 

64 

212 
58 

266 
52 

8.2 
1.5 

12.7 
2.8 

125 

9 

84 

121 
571 

318 

2,655 

54 

270 

318 

5.0 

8.0 

829 

458 

13 

2,956 
300 

.728 

11 
12 

374 
11 

.3 
.0 

7.4 
3.5 

203 
172 

530 
79 

78 
45 

925 

931 

2,327 
510 

28.3 
33.4 

62.5 
99.6 

875 

609 

123 

925| 

931 

2.8371 

29.0; 

67.0 

82 

87 
259 

259 

2t>0 
10 
19 

244 

26 

531 
20 

1 

2,86o' 
881 

1,423 

188 

94 

505 

310 

5 

32 
46 

36,839 
1.766 

1 

3.9 
5.7 
.0 
6.1 
4  2 

11.1 
22.0 

la.o 

47 

35 
150 

28.8 
.3 

2 

6 

197 
20 

12,691 

57 

12.748 

28 
130 

6.8 

48 

2,157 
14 

'"'  "93 

11.4 

8,674 
302 

6,289 

7 

14,818 
784 

13,715 
942 

39,029 
1,611 

4,8d3 

81.9 
37.0 

6,296 

15.602 

8,976 

14,657 

40,640 

2,171 

4,883 

38.605 

11-6 

32.0 

5  4 

12.8 
16.4 
18. 

7.5 
6.3 
7.4 

11. 
1.2 
10.6 

11.9 
19.7 
12.2 

33.7 
33.8 
33.7 

1.9 

.3 

1.8 

4.2 
4.2 

31.8 

37. 

32. 

.1 
5.2 

....... 

........ 
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Table  8. — Employment;  (b)  the  State 

Showing  number  and  membership  of  trade  unions^  and  number  of 

with  the  number  and  percenia^ges  of  members  unemployed  during' 


trade. 


Boildinu  Trades 

Clothing  and  Textile  Trades : 

T*'"^*"* {w^«:| 

H«t.,o.i«M.dft.r» |wom»:l 

Boota,  Rhoea,  glorea,  eto {women. 

Shirts,  collars,  ooffs  and  laundry  . .  |  ^^^q' 
Taxtil,  tr«lea {  Womii:  1 

Totat-Olothing,  eU {fcij 

Transportation : 

Railroads  (steam) 

Railroads  (street) 

Cabmen,  cartmen  and  livery  employees 

Freight  handlera,  longshoremen,  eto 


TottU—Trafuportation. 


Printing  and  Allied  Trades 


Men....  ? 
Women.  > 


Metals,  Machinery  and  Ship  Bailding: 

Iron  and  steel 

Metals,  other  than  iron  and  steel. .. 

Engineer^*  and  firemen 

Shipbolldlng    


Total— MetaU,  eU. 


Tobacoo  Trades 


^Men } 

I  Women,  y 


Food  and  Liquors : 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liqaors  and  mineral  waters 


Total— Food  and  Liquors. 
Theatres  andMnsio 


CMen.... ) 
I  Women.  > 


Stone  Working,  Paving,  eto. : 
Stone  working 


Wood  Working  and  Famitare. 

Restaurant  and  Retail  Trade  .. 

Pnblio  Employment 

rkine 


CMen ? 

I  Women.  > 


G-lass  Working 

Miscellaneous  Trades i  Women  \ 

Orandtot.l {mmenj 

Total 


so 

a 

o 
..« 

0 


^ 


161 


IS 

(-1 
« 

.a 

§ 

a 


o 


9,811 


32 

7 

7 

2 

10 


68 


115 
3 
8 
6 


132 


42 


9 
23 

1 


102 


41 


27 


47 


15 


21 


^Men.... 
Percentage  of  Members  in  Each  Class.  <  Women 

(Total  .. 


15 
19 

4 

10 


694 


i.in 

1,663 
341 
02 
1,691' 

2: 

14 

31 

758 

688 


3,918 
2,476 


8,349 
252 
721! 

2,9(15 


12.287 

2,009 
42 


338 

1,220 

125 


6,838 


I 


8,092 
60 


1,621 
2,134 


3,756 


1,188 
1 


1,002 


627 

1.023 

27 

211 

377 

1,133 

10 


47,271 
2,616 


49,887 


a 

a 

® 

s 

a 

o 
H 


9,651 


a 

o 


338 


1,111 

1.639 

341 

92 

1,694 

2 

14 

31 

758 

688 


6 
100 

29 


o  do 
,._      u 

^  >  a 

o  0 


24 


3.918 
2,452 


87 


72 
100 


8,022 
252 
721 

2,965 


11,960 


1,976 
42 


6,136 
337 

1,216 
125 


6,814 


8,080 
60 


1,617 
2,124 


8,741 


1,117 
1 


968 


617 

1,018 

27 

211 

377 

1,192 

10 


84 


2 

86 

9 
1 


23 
86 
11 
25 


145 


125 
1 


20 
86 


106 


221 


204 


33 


1 
33 


46,580    1,373 
2,591        102 


49,171 


1,475 


99.9 

99.8 

100.5 


2  9 

3  9 
3 


20 


20 
1 


71 
2 


73 


.2 
.1 
.1 


o  Po- 

o 


185 


9 
5> 


2 


2 


T 
1 


21< 


46r 


5 
» 


43 


52^ 


16a 


2 
2 


482- 


491 


.a 


Trade  Union  Beturns 
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Outside  of  New  York  City. 

days  employment  for  quarter  ending  Decemher  31,  1898,  together 

the  entire  quarter  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  quarter^  hy  indttstries. 


Membbbs  who  Wobked 

Members  idle  on 

December  31. 

i*KBCBXTAGBS 

OF  Total 
Mbmbbbs  Re- 

POBTED. 

20  days  or 
over,  but 
under  30. 

30  days   or 
over,  but 
under  40. 

40  days  or 
over,  but 
under  50. 

50  days  or 
over,  but 
under  60. 

60  days  or 
over,  but 
under  70. 

70  days  or 
over,  bnt 
under  80. 

80  days  or 
over,  but 
under  90. 

90  days  or 
over. 

Idle  during 
entire  quar- 
ter. 

Idle  on 
Dec.  31. 

638 

ti» 

1,302 

693 

1,825 

8,848 

73 

30 

8,133 

3-5 

32.4 

47 

*  152 
80 

48 
60 
27 

15 
24 

28 

360 

283 

39 

510 
1.034 

218 
02 

530 

2 

14 

31 

442 

500 

3 
6 

192 
273 
104 

.6 

6.1 

8.5 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

4.0 

.0 

17.7 
16.3 
30.5 

•  •  w  • 

.0 

20 

1,055 

60 

"**••*"" 

67 

4.0 

.0 

.0 

.• 

30 

60 

45 
133 

144 

35 

182 
65 

'    24  0 

20 

9.5 

80 
67 

232        1,175 
80,          193 

43 
24 

612 

318 

1,743 
1,659 

3 
6 

545 
838 

1.8 
4.1 

13.9 
13.8 

10 

22 
55 

28 

2 

2,150 

367 

50 

5 

35 

3.293 

30 

435 

270 

578 

100 

59 

400 

3,045 

17 

121 

147 

129 

575 

1-0 
.0 
.3 
.0 

1.8 
.0 

25 

2 
85 

68 

75 

17.9 
19.4 

85 

37 

220 

2,175 

457 

4,028 

1.187 

3,783 

851 

.7 

7.1 

80 

50 
1 

98 

87 
1 

85 

1.637 
37 

8 

17 

191 
2 

.5 
2.4 

9.7 
4.8 

7 

108 
25 

121 
16 

810 

3 

74 

998 

22 

874 

8.548 

166 

42 

50 

425 

149 

28 

25 

.4 

25.5 

.9 

20.0 

8.8 

16 

44.S 

215 

2.8 

25 

20.0 

28 

183 

162 

887 

1,894 

8,806 

215 

627 

2.1 

0.2 

15 

40 

120 

214 
3 

659 
38 

1,878 
14 

677 
*       80 

4.1 
1.7 

22.9 

1 

50.8 

5 
8 

6 
88 

6 

4 

20 

15 

827 

1,529 
1.171 

17 

6 
440 

49 
155 

1.2 
4.0 

3.0 

7.8 

8 

89 

6 

24 

342 

2,70o'            17 

1 

446 

204 

2.8 

5.6 

115 

04 

55 

20 

105 

271 

53 

802 

19.8 

27.1 

62 

211 

81 

208 

58 

135 

470 

21.1 

48.9 

1 

8 

4 

11 

33 
6 

53 
50 

510 

817 

27 

84 

167 

942 

10 

46 
51 

.0 
8.2 
.0 
.0 
.3 
2.9 
.0 

7.5 

106 

5.0 
.0 

13 
129 

1 

1 

2 

25 

113 

8 

50 

.0 

2 

73 

1 
102 

9 

27 

4.4 

.a 

__^_^__ 

959 
68 

1.695 
81 

8,303 
193 

3,943 
28 

6,168 
356 

22,561 
1,747 

1,233 
6 

4,702 

7,150 
870 

2.9 
3.9 

15.3 
14.3 

1,027 

1,776 

3,496 

3,971 

6,524 

24,308 

1,239 

4,792 

7,520 

8.0 

15.3 

2.1 
2.6 
2.1 

8.6 
8.1 
3.6 

7.1 
7.4 
7.1 

8.5 
1.1 
8.1 

13.2 
13.7 
13  3 

48.4 
67  4 
49.4 

2.6 
.2 

1          2.5 

10.3 

"■"iols 

15.3 
14.3 
16.8 

.0 
.0 
.0 

»  «  • 
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Table  9.  —  Employment  ; 

SKowing  number  a/nd  membership  of  trade  imions^  and  number  of 

with  the  number  and  percentages  of  members  unemployed  during 


trade. 


Building  Trades. 

dothing  and  Textile  Trades : 


T-iloriBg {womii:} 

Hats,  caps  and  furs |  Womii:} 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc |  Women!  } 

ShirU,  collars,  oaflfs  and  laundry..  J  ^onien  } 
T.,tUe  trade. {^Z.iu] 

Total  —  Clothing    ttnd     Ttxiile  C  Men \ 

Tradtt \  Wonien.5 

Transportation : 

Railroads  (steam) 

Railroads  (street) 

Cabmen,  cartmen  and  livery  employees    

Freight  nan dlers,  longshoremen,  etc 


§ 

p 

9 

I 


Total— Tranaportation . 


Printing  and  Allied  Trades {  Women.} 

Metals,  Macbinerv  and  Ship  Building: 

ji 


Iron  and  Bteei 
Metals  other  than  steel 
Engineers  and  firemen. 
Shipbuilding 


Total— MeUilt,  etc 


Tobacco  Trades ?  w.™':;  ! 

(  Women.  > 

Foad  and  Liquors : 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters  . .- 


Total— Food  and  Liquors. 


Theatres  and  Music {¥'®°':"  ] 

I  w  omen.  > 


Stone  Workinff,  Paving,  etc. : 


Stone  working 
Paving 


Total— Stone  Working,  etc 


Wood  Working  and  Furniture 

Restaurant  and  Retail  Trade i  Women  \ 

Public  Employment 

Glass  Working 

Miscellaneous  Trades iw^^""  ] 

I  vV  omen.  > 


Grand  total. 
Total  


(Men....> 
( Women,  j 


C  Men.... 
PercentAge  of  Members  in  Each  Class  <  Women. 
(Total... 


289 


62 
15 
12 
S 
II 


103 


132 

4 

15 

10 


161 


71 


99 
21 
57 
II 


188 


65 


42 
87 


79 


28 


{ 


34 
8 


42 


36 

29 

7 
15 

32 


1,135 


c 

e 

J 

s 

B 

9 

a« 

a 

B 

3 

3 

o 

o 

H 

H 

63,776 


15,361 

8,193 

1,416 

92 

2,230 

52 

2U 

131 

788 

688 


20,002 
4,156 


10,519 
8,502 
2,245 

4,040 


20,835 


14,487 
483 


9,167 
1,607 
6.538 
1,330 


17,632 


7,163 
2,480 


3,878 
4,018 


7,891 


9,076 
324 


5.174 
512 


5,686 


5,005 
2,30S 

27 

1,706 

853 

1,535 

10 


58,341 


15,336 

3,169 

1,416 

92 

2,112 

52 

214 

131 

786 

688 


19,866 
4,132 


10,183 
3,502 
2,224 
4,040 


19,969 


14,899 
483 


9,147 
1,596 
5,301 
1,329 


17,373 


o 
B 

o 


3,340 


6.686 

1,110 

29 


50 
20 
87 


6,802 
1,130 


-fc 


^^ 


68 


88 

250 

28 


866 


855 
23 


215 
86 

103 
51 


7.111 
2,400 


455 

140 
1 


8,719 
3,985 


7,704 


6,198 
813 


4,690 
512 


193 
113 


3 


3 


20 


O  So 

.act 


114 
1 


806 


235 


1,259 
171 


116 


20 
1 


5.202    1,430 


4,822 
2,113 

27 

1,796 

849 

1,534 

10 


165 

95 


30 
50 


I 


167,543 
7,480 


162,277 
7,361 


175,023 


169,641 


14,269 
1,154 


100.2 
09.8 
100. 


15,423 

8.8 

15.7 

9.1 


231 
8 


234 
~  1 


418 


28 
6 


2 


34 
4 


28 


6 
85 


68 

5 
8 


23 
48 


65 


164 


9 
45 


54 


27 


6 
2 


867 
12 


879 


.6 
.2 
.5 
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(c)  The  Entikb  State. 

days  emplayment  for  quarter  ending  December  31,  1898,  together 

ihe  entire  quarter  cmd  on  the  last  day  of  the  quarter^  hy  mdusiriee. 


NuMBBK  or 

Mkhbbbs  Who  Wobksd 

Members  idle  on 

March  81. 

PSBCBNTAGBS 

OF  Total 
Membbbs  Rb- 

POBTBD. 

8|^ 

III 
8-" 

30  days  or 
over,  bnt 
nnder  40. 

40  days  or 
over,  but 
nnder  60. 

60  days  or 
over,  but 
nnder  60. 

60  days   or 
over,  but 
nnder  70. 

70  days   or 
over,   but 
under  80. 

80  days  or 
oyer,  but 
under  90. 

90  days  or 
over. 

Idle  dnring 

entire 

quarter. 

Idle  on 
March  81. 

6,811 

9,861 

6,941 

5,301 

6,119 

15,699 

92 

101 

20,668 

6.8 

88.7 

650 

47 

890 

2,689 
363 

180 

1,269 

260 

27 

919 
24 

^  28 

2,038 
293 
812 

1,216 

1,061 

457 

02 

658 

2 

164 

111 

440 

606 

3 

6 

83 

11,067 

1,613 

843 

43.5 

85 
2 
.0 
.« 
.0 

28.4 

15.3 

4.7 

.0 

72.2 
61 

24.2 
.0 

80 

1,055 

200 
50 

174 

817 
60 
60 
20 

184 
65 

16 

06.1 

28.4 

15.8 

80 

60 

46 
133 

3 

163 
85 

23.4 

20 

9.4 

• . . . 

1,060 
67 

2,700 
863 

2,387 
393 

1,160 
74 

2,687 
828 

2,938 
1,760 

86 
6 

11,961 
1,748 

84.2 
27.8 

60.2 
42.3 

10 

22 

65 

84 

302 

28 

12 

2,150 

367 
50 
61 
35 

3,506 

8,030 

435 

270 

1,484 
100 
429 
448 

4,683 

17 

1,115 

164 

250 

287 

1.095 

.0 

7.1 

1.2 

.0 

1.6 
7.1 

25 

63 
835 

12.8 
27.1 

85 

808 

463 

2,185 

503 

7,241 

2  461 

5,815 

1,796 

1.8 

0 

86 

7 

336 
2 

233 
2 

4,863 

8 

884 
8 

7,101 
430 

114 
2 

439 

1,339 
24 

5.9 

4.8 

9.8 
6 

8 
16 

358 

28 

8 

46 

127 

22 

1 

65 

512 
92 

276 
46 

1,484 

112 

958 

23 

6,404 
1,237 
1,702 
1,035 

16 

831 
200 
200 
105 

2.4 
6.4 
1.9 
3.8 

9.1 
12.6 

27 
18 

291 

1,935 

8  9 
7.9 

• 

89 

435 

205 

926 

2,677 

10,378 

807 

1,036 

1,352 

2.6 

7.8 

15 
1 

401 
600 

268 
100 

513 
8 

2,054 
667 

3,346 
1,125 

256 

1,320 
363 

2 
.0 

18.6 
14.7 

130 
3 

15 
33 

80 

15 
130 

121 
539 

2,780 
2,625 

71 

218 

498 

t 

805 
207 

5.2 

2.8 

8  2 
5.2 

183 

48 

90 

146 

660 

5,355 

71 

716 

612 

4 

6.5 

444 

552 

68 

501 

3,061 
300 

999 

11 
12 

63 

676 
11 

8.8 

.0 

10.9 
8.5 

••••.. 

62 

414 
172 

611 
79 

286 
45 

983 

1,066 

2,797 
510 

26.8 
33.4 

59.6 

99.6 

: 

62 

586 

690 

331 

983 

1,066 

3,307 

27.5 

63.6 

83 

95 
263 

270 
260 

277 
32 

5-4 
75 

3,370 
1,198 

27 

1,509 

355 

1,036 

10 

551 
361 

3.4 
4.5 
.0 
.0 
3.5 
3.3 

!         -0 

8.8 
15.7 

11.4 

47 

143 

17.1 
.0 

........ 

18 
185 

1 

10 
92 

i98 

122 

1 

30 

155 

•    ■    a    ■    •          *   • 

263 

6 

35 
06 

.8 

4.1 

48 

120 

6.3 
.0 



16,634 
85 

7.248 
75 

16,513 
865 

11,977 
493 

19.683 

1,298 

61,590 
3,358 

3,390 
20 

9,675 

43,989 
2,136 

27.1 
29 

7,323 

17,378 

12,472 

16,719 

21,181 

64.952 

3,410 

9,673 

46,123 

9 

27.2 

4.5 

10.2 
11.7 
10.2 

7.4 
6.7 
7.4 

10.3 
1.2 
9.9 

12.3 
17.6 
12.S 

38 

45.6 

38.3 

2.1 
.8 
2 

6 
5-7 

27.1 

29 

27.2 

4.8 

u 
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Table  10. —  Classified  Earnings; 
Showing  number  and  memhership  of  unions  and  indwidual 


TRADR. 


Building  Trades 

Clothing  and  Textile  Trades : 

T«Uo"n8 1  Women  I 

Hate,  cape  and  fan 

Boote,  shoes,  glovea,  etc J  Women  \ 

Shirts,  collars  and  cuff's  and  laundry  J  ^®'^^''  \ 


Textile  trades 

Toua-Oiothing.  eU {^oml^.  \ 

Transportation : 

Railroads  (steam) 

Railroads  (street) 

Cahmen,  cartmen  and  livery  employees 

Freight  handlers,  longshoremen,  etc 


Total— TrQmportation 


Printing  and  Allied  Trades. 


( Men —  ? 
I  Women.  > 


Metals,  Machinery  ond  Ship  Building : 
?1 


Iron  and  steel 

Metals,  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Ship  building 


Toiafr-MetaXB,  etc. 


Tobacco  Trades {womii'.} 

Food  and  Liquors : 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 


Total— Food,  etc 


Theatre.  uidUiuiio • -IfciJ 

Stone  Working,  Paving,  etc. ; 
rki 


Stone  working. 
Paving 


Total— Stone  Working,  etc 


Wood  Working  and  Furniture 
Restaurant  and  Retail  Trade.. 

Public  Employment 

Glass  Working 

Miscellaneous  Trades 


Grand  total. 


CMen....} 
{Women.  3 


Percentage  of  Members  in  Each  Class,  i  ^o^en 


a 
a 
o 

a 
p 

o 

I 

a 


128 


30 
8 
5 

1 
1 


45 


17 
1 

7 

4 


29 


29 


80 
12 
M 
10 


86 


14 


22 
10 


33 


IS 


13 
8 


21 


21 

10 

8 

5 
5 

441 


{ 


{ 


.a 
oa 

hi 
9 

a 
a 

o 
H 


43,965 


14,243 

1,530 

1,075 

536 

50 

200 

100 

80 


16,084 
1,680 


2,200 
8,250 
1,523 
1,075 


8,048 


12,478 

'    441 


4,012 
1,259 
4,318 
1,205 


10,794 


4,071 
2,420 


3,252 
1,884 


4,136 


7,888 
823 


4,172 
612 


4,684 


4,878 

1,283 

1,585 

476 

402 


120,272 
4,864 


feS 

.o 
S 

S 

o 
H 


43,690 


14.225 

1,539 

1,075 

418 

50 

200 

100 

30 


15,948 
1,680 


2,161 
3,250 
1,523 
1,075 


12,423; 
441 


4,011 
1,259 
4.085 
J,  204 


10,559 


4,031 
2,340 


2,102 
1,861 


3,963 


6,981 
312 


8.722 
512 


4,234 


4,205 

1,095 

1,685 

472 

462 


115,697 
4,773 


99.9 
99.9 


be 

a 


I 


3,602 


6,680 
1,010 


50 
20 


6,730 
1,030 


4 

250 

26 


8,009|   280 


846 
22 


192 


9.' 
26 


810 


15 


173 
27 


200 


14 


1,055 
171 


1,226 


165 
62 


29 
17 

12,896 
1,052 


11. 1 
21.9 


0 


d 
hi  5 


30  1,637 


139 


173 
1 


.1 


1,408 
262 


1.408 
263 


34 

4 


10 


1» 


139,   9». 


9» 


3,195 
266 


2.» 
5.6 


TsADB  Union  KETtrBNs 
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(a)  New'Tobk  City. 

earnings^  by  dasseft.for  quarter  ending  December  81,  1898. 


Number  ov  Members  Who  Earxkd 


$50  or  over,  but 
under  $75. 

$75  or  over,  bat 
under  $100. 

$100  or  over,  but 
under  $125. 

$125  or  over,  but 
under  $150. 

$150  or  over,  but 
under  $175. 

$175  or  over,  but 
under  $200. 

$200  or  over,  but 
under  $225. 

$225  or  over,  but 
under  $250. 

$250  or  over,  but 
under  $275. 

$276  or  over,  but 
under  $300. 

766 

7,802 

1,794 

7,47G 

4,532 

2,361 

2,111 

4,262 

5,056 

1.575 

1,280 

1,565 
225 

1,946 
30 
15 

50 

150 

921 

61 

255 

197 

3 

180 

60 

124 

55 

719 

518 

91 

6 

6 

350 

261 

61 

147 

• 

10 

53 

60 

80 

2 

2 

is'    A 



6 

1,917 
355 

2,163 
30 

1,250 

435 
3 

385 

121 

866 

57J 

91 

6 

6 

■ 

162 

301 

635 

23 

181 

33 

423 

49» 

3,000 

46 

400 

81 

26 

427 

200 

1,046 
40 

318 

8 

33 

61 

453 

3,446 

362 

1,387 

853 

23 

189 

423 

49» 

60 
16 

99 

216 

414 
126 

119 
25 

268 
15 

993 

3 

5,831 
2 

42b 
3 

1,149 
3 

1,298 

1 

90O 

4 

1 

2i 

10 

29 
12 
13 
28 

218 

876 

26 

6 

263 
73 

60 

383 

273 

102 

30 

604 

387 

617 

61 

1,278 

8 

830 

23 

641 

111 

1,830 

227 

359 

10 
440 
628 

31 

357 

95 

20 

9 

36<> 

82 

82 

626 

396 

623 
431 

788 

1.669 

1,646 

2,809 

1,437 

483 

87» 

039 

453 
197 

1,800 
061 

25 

216 
3 

100 

61 

100 

745 

•  ■■••■as 

38 

110 

184 

242 
60 

317 
446 

220 
792 

152 
214 

198 
332 

200 

2 

48 

23 

110 

184 

292 

763 

1,012 

860 

526 

200 

2 

48 

1 

41 

4 

540 
6 

140 
2 

685 

410 

136 

898 

-  1,090 
50 

1,627 
26a 

45 

80 

250 

200 
47 

•  314 
116 

293 

88 

277 

442 
45 

40 

530 

241 

45 

80 

250 

247 

430 

381 

277 

487 

40 

530 

241 

74 
307 

36 

188 

10 

5 

60 

264 
116 

605 
25 

1,482 

5 

275 

68 

40 

223 
392 
100 
188 
100 

007 

626 

67 

44 

9 

400 
16 
25 

78 

?00 
2 

24 

12 
50 

29 
63 

43 
33 

8,939 
1,116 

11,672 
447 

10,746 
1,096 

10,812 
461 

11,133     8,908 
15        6 

12,401 
2 

10,426 

8 

10,065 
53 

4,437 

1 

4,904 
254 

3.4 
23.4 

10. 
9.4 

9.3 
23. 

9.3 
9.7 

9.6 
.3 

7.8 
.1 

10.7 

9. 
.1 

8.7 
1.1 

3.8 

4.3^ 

5.& 

76 
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Table  11. — Classified  Eauningb; 
Showing  number  and  membership  of  tmions  and  individual 


trade. 


Building  Trftdee 

Clothing  And  Textile  Trades : 

Tailoring {  Women 

Hate,  caps  and  fare {  Wemen 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves {  Women 

Shirts,  collars,  culft  and  laundry  ..  J  ^0^^^ 
Textile  trades {wom;i 


Total^Olothing,  etc.. 


CMen... 
I  Women 


Transportation : 

Railroads  (steam) 

Railroads  (street) 

Cabmen,  cartmen  and  livery  employees 
Freight  handlers,  longshoremen,  etc 


Toial—Traruporiaiwn . 


Printing  and  Allied  Trades. 


Metals,  Machinery  and  Ship  Building: 

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Engineers  and  firemen '.. 

Shipbuilding 


Total^MetaU,  etc. 


Tobacco 


T"-" {wom»:} 


Food  and  Liquors : 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 

Total—Food  and  Liquors 


Theatres  and  Music 


Stone  Workiog,  Paying,  etc. 
Stone  worliing 


Wood  Working  and  Furniture 

ResUurant  and  Iletail  Trade \  Wcmien'.  } 

Pnbl  ic  Employ  in  en  t 

Glass  Worltiii^ 

CMen....  ? 
' I  Women.  5 


Miscellaneous  Trades 


Grand  total. 


<M 
' \  Women.  5 

Percentage  of  Members  in  Each  Class. .  <  w^men 


Trade  Union  Rbtubns 
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(J)  The  State  Outside  of  New  York  City. 

M/mvagSn,  hy  classes^  for  quarter  ending  December  31,  1898. 

Number  of  Mbmbkrs  Who  Earned 


$60  or  over,  but 
under  $75. 

$76  or  over,  bnt 
under  $100. 

$100  or  over,  but 
under  $125. 

$125  or  over,  but 
under  $150. 

$150  or  over,  but 
under  $175. 

$175  or  over,  but 
under  $200. 

$200  or  over,  but 
under  $226. 

$225  or  over,  but 
under  $250. 

$250  or  over,  bnt 
under  $275. 

$275  or  over,  but 
under  $300. 

459 

1,179 

1,228 

1,182 

1,627 

1,613 

614 

907 

214 

66 

» 

104 
462 

133 
111 

281 
444 

34 

98 

820 

38 

171 

89 

16 

124 

189 

45 

88 

2 

0 

50 

35 

24 

6 

2 

92 
21 
8 
14 
80 
153 
60 

362 

58 

280 

158 

100 

175 

65 

120 

1 
845 
805 

82 

14 

4 

28 

98 

488 
550 

821 
295 

388 
664 

756 
722 

379 

327 
16 

408 

97 

48 

4 

9 

1 
5 

87 

80 

140 

883 

60 

180 

220 

601 

17 

226 

120 

1,985 

100 

2 

2,150 

1,388 

439 

611 

701 

560 

1,280 

22 

1 
400 

1 

170 

1 

76 

108 

267 

788 

964 

4,187 

1,388 

841 

612 

871 

660 

1,281 

26 
1 

72 

170 

1 

185 
17 

243 
12 

696 
6 

95 

249 
2 

214 
1 

64 

H 

15 
26 

164 
16 
20 

426 

57 

25 

696 
80 
52 

1,615 

88 

413 

1,132 

60 

411 

50 

593 
24 
12 

338 

8 

137 

-  262 

2 

83 

17 
70 

40 

109 

607 

778 

2,016 

1,653 

629 

478 

237 

87 

243 
19 

802 
4 

886 
23 

659 
5 

651 

101 

11 

7 

1 

1 

8 

11 
5 

78 
87 

666 

67 

484 
689 

248 

888 

110 
203 

12 
56 

26 
15 

6 
34 

•«•••• •• 

1 

16 

110 

732 

1,129 

1,136 

318 

.68 

41 

40 

........ 

1 

» 

124 

180 

48 

56 

92 

3 

65 

6 

6$ 

11 

2 

158 

179 

66 

159 

24 

120 

1 

40 

88 

116 

10 

8 

141 

94 
122 

i 

49 

285 

10 

74 

275 

5 

70 

864 

150 

214 

2 

7 

52 
176 

168 
225 

9 

85 
10 

6 
5 

1 

4 

• 

18 

2 

106 

2 
8 

8 

16 

20 

.  8 

143 

16 

2 

28 
46 
86 

1 
40 

■ 71 

1 

- 

1,621 
575 

2,860 
810 

5,65^ 
59> 

11.9 
28.1 

6,653 
749 

10,960 
14 

6,643 
21 

2,741 

2,781 
2 

1,788 

1 

740 

1,5a 

8.6 
22.2 

8.2 
12.4 

14.2 
28.9 

23.5 
5 

14.3 
8 

5.9 

6. 

1 

8.7 

1.6 

8.8 
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Table  12. — OLAeeiFiBO  Eaknings; 
mber  and  memierahip  of  unions  and  indivtdttal 


1 

0 

9 

■ 

i 

i 

k 

TRADE. 

2 

1 

M,m 

M.31I 

t,UO 

K 

(Uen....- 

IF 

T«"^"( 

(      1(.35< 

]S,UB 
1,1  IS 
7W 

1,111 

■a 

BOOU,  ihOH  Md  KlOVM 

SblrtB.  collin,  cuA  tad  laundry  .. 

87 

:::::: 

t    !0.m; 

I«,IW 
1,132 

s.m: 

l.OK 

"■gKSS.";.!™! 

Sallnndadtnetl.. 

'!:S 

i.0t9 

1 

T 

sasKasssasK 

"* 

iSS^i 

m.m 

W,M» 

tM 



n 

f    K.ie: 

1*.M 

8U 

1 

* 

M 

i 

MeUli  olbar  than  Iran  and  alwl.. . 

1 

"i 

n.m 

1T.BTB 

{Sr.i.;i 

5       7,i«3 
i       W81 

1.111 

2,8M 

1 

1 

TO 

FaodaDdKquon: 
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BULLETIN 

OF   THE 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

No.  2  Albany,  New  York         September,  1899 

EDITORIAL 

BaKineim  The  improvement  in  industrial  conditions  which 
Improvement  j^egan  with  the  large  exportation  of  grain  in  1896 
and  first  manifested  itself,  among  industrial  enterprises,  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  several  months  ago  has  now  made  itself 
felt  in  nearlv  all  industries.  The  demonstration  of  this  fact  is 
to  be  found  in  the  returns  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
by  the  labor  organizations  of  the  State  for  the  quarter  ending 
June  30,  1899.  Tht^e  reports  show  that  10.7  per  cent,  of  union 
members  were  unemployed  at  the  end  of  June  as  compared 
with  20.7  per  cent,  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1898,  and  18.1 
in  1H97.  A  still  more  noticeable  improvement  appears  in  the 
reduction  of  prolonged  idleness;  thus  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1897,  of  the  whole  number  of  union  members  reported,  11.8  per 
cent,  were  unemployed  during  the  entire  three  months;  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1898  this  proportion  had  fallen  to  six  per  cent., 
and  in  the  second  quarter  of  1899  to  3.6  per  cent.  The  natural 
result  of  increased  employment  of  labor  implied  in  the  foregoing 
figures  is  an  augmentation  of  the  earnings  of  workingmen,  and 
the  fact  of  such  augmentation  is  confirmed  by  the  statistics, 
which  exhibit,  in  nearly  all  of  the  important  trades,  very  con- 
siderable advances  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year, 
and  also  an  improvement  over  the  first  quarter  of  1899.  Addi- 
tional confirmation  of  these  inferences  from  trade  union  statistics 
is  furnished  bv  the  statistics  of  building  operations  in  cities  of 
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the  first  and  second  classes.  In  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Roch- 
ester the  increase  in  the  number  of  building  permits  issued  and 
estimated  cost  of  such  buildings  in  1899  as  compared  with  1898 
amounts  to  nearly  50  percent.  In  Syracuse  there  is  a  very 
slight  decrease,  and  in  Buffalo  a  rather  large  decrease.  It  fur- 
ther appears  from  the  statistics  of  immigration  at  the  Port  of 
New  York  that  the  tide  of  immigration  is  rapidly  rising;  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  immigrants  arriving  at  New  York  in 
the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1899,  was  36,876,  or  56  per  cent., 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Such  an  increase  in 
the  current  of  immigration  may  be  regarded  as  a  sure  indication 
of  prosperity  that  is  not  restricted  to  individual  trades  or  locali- 
ties. That  the  improvement  in  business  is  not  local  or  even 
national  is  attested  by  the  trade  union  returns  to  the  English 
Labor  Department,  which  show  that  the  percentage  of  unem- 
ployment at  the  end  of  June  was  "lower  than  at  any  similar 
period  since  1890." 

•»    •»    •» 

Causes  of  ^^  is  worth  uotiug  that  while  in  New  York  State 
Unemployment  f^^  number  of  uuiou  membcrs  unemployed  at  the 
end  of  June  was  10.7  per  cent.,  in  Great  Britain  it  was  only  2.3 
per  cent.  The  difference  in  favor  of  the  British  workmen  is  not 
readily  explained;  but  it  is  largely  due  to  the  predominance  in 
England  of  industries  like,  iron  and  steel,  wherein  employment 
is  more  likely  to  be  continuous.  In  this  particular  industry,  for 
example,  the  British  percentage  of  unemployment  at  the  end 
of  June  was  2.8,  the  average  in  all  industries;  in  New  York  it 
was  about  the  same — 3.1  per  cent. — a  proportion  far  below  .the 
New  York  average.  Another  cause  is,  doubtless,  climate,  which 
affects  the  seasons  of  operation,  as  does  custom;  thus  the  per- 
centages of  unemployment  among  union  glassworkers  at  the  end 
of  June  were  9.9  and  25.8  in  Great  Britain  and  New  York,  respec- 
tively. Different  methods  of  gathering  statistics  may  also  pre- 
vail in  the  two  countries.  Thus,  in  New  York  a  trade  unionist 
may  be  working  at  some  other  trade  without  reporting  the  fact 
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to  the  secretary  of  his  union.  Such  is  the  case  in  Buffalo,  where 
large  numbers  of  unemployed  members  of  the  grain  shovelers' 
and  freight  handlers'  unions  are  reported;  while  as  a  matter  of 
fact  many  of  these  men,  failing  to  secure  work  at  their  own 
trade,  are  earning  wages  as  day  laborers  on  the  street  rail- 
way, which  has  been  carrying  on  unusually  large  operations  in 
track  laying,  grading,  pavement  laying,  etc.  A  large  amount 
of  city  work,  such  as  the  digging  of  sewer  trenches,  has  added 
to  the  demand  for  labor  in  Buffalo,  and  thus  furnished  opportu- 
nity for  unemployed  men  to  secure  work. 

9^    9^    n 

TheKiffbt-Honr  The  importance  of  the  Eight-Hour  Law  enacted 
^^'^  at  the  recent  session  of  the  Legislature  is  now 

being  realized  throughout  the  State,  and  in  workingmen's  circles 
probably  no  other  topic  is  at  present  so  prominent.  Two  reasons 
therefor  may  be  assigned:  (1)  The  hostility  or  indifference  of 
municipal  oflBcials  to  the  law,  which  has  thus  necessitated  strikes 
on  the  part  of  laborers  employed  by  contractors  on  city  work,  to 
secure  its  enforcement.  (2)  The  impulse  it  has  given  to  the  move- 
ment for  a  shorter  work-day  among  workingmen  not  employed 
on  public  work.  Regarding  the  first  point,  the  law  is  clear  as  to 
the  duty  of  the  public  officials  to  embody  the  **  eight-hour  day  " 
and  "  prevailirrg-rate-of  wages  "  provisions  of  the  act  in  every 
contract  for  public  work,  as  well  as  to  refuse  to  make  any  pay- 
ment on  such  contracts  in  case  the  law  is  violated.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

Ench  such  contract  hereafter  made  shaU  contain  a  stipulation  that  each 
such  laborer,  workman  or  mechanic  employed  by  such  contractor,  sub- 
contractor or  other  person  on.  about  or  upon  such  public  work  shall  receive 
such  wa^os  herein  provided  for.  Each  contract  for  such  public  work 
hereafter  made  shall  contain  a  provision  that  the  same  shall  be  void  and 
of  no  effect  unless  the  i)ersou  or  corporation  making  or  performing  the 
same  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section;  and  no  such  person 
or  corporation  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  sum  nor  shall  any  otHccr, 
agent  or  employee  of  the  State  or  of  a  municipal  corporation  pay  the  same 
or  authorize  its  payment  from  the  funds  under  his  charge  or  control  to 
any  such  person  or  corporation  for  work  done  upon  any  contract  which  in 
its  form  or  manner  of  performance  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
but  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  persons  regu- 
larly employed  in  State  institutions.    (Sec.  3,  ch.  567,  Laws  of  1890.) 
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The  difficulties  in  Rochester  (see  Agreement  No.  3,  infra  page 
127),  Albany  (infra  page  110),  and  other  cities  are  therefore  sig- 
nificant. The  State  organizations  of  workingmen  are  active  in 
securing  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  whose  validity  has  been 
affirmed  by  the  city  attorneys  in  several  cities.  Elsewhere  in 
this  number  is  published  such  an  opinion  of  Corporation  Counsel 
Whalen  of  New  York  city.  It  touches  on  the  question  of  what 
classes  of  employees  are  affected  by  the  law,  but  is  not  exhaustive 
on  that  point.  Concerning  the  influence  of  a  public  eight-hour 
day  upon  the  hours  of  work  in  private  establishments,  several 
of  the  **  Labor  Notes  "  are  valuable  indications. 

The  Ten-Hoiir    Scctiou   5   of   chapter  415,   Laws   of   1897    (the 
I.BW  General  Labor  Law),  provides  that  "  ten  consecu- 

tive hours'  labor,  including  one-half  hour  for  dinner,  shall  con- 
stitute a  day's  labor  in  the  operation  of  all  street  surface  and 
elevated  railroads,  of  whatever  motive  power,  owned  or  oper 
ated  by  corporations  in  this  State,  whose  main  line  of  travel 
or  whose  routes  lie  principally  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
cities  of  more  than  100,000  inhabitants."  In  the  face  of  this  law, 
the  street  railway  strikes  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  elsewhere 
described  in  the. Bulletin,  should  never  have  taken  place;  for 
if  the  railway  companies  had  voluntarily  observed  the  law,  or  the 
public  officials  had  compelled  their  observance,  the  principal 
grievance  of  the  strikers  would  have  had  no  existence.  Whether 
the  employees  were  justified  in  their  strike,  it  is  not  in  the 
province  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  determine;  the 
essential  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  law  of  this  State,  if  en- 
forced,, does  away  with  the  necessity  of  strikes  for  a  ten-hour 
day  on  street  railways  in  the  large  cities. 

X    »t    It 

worktniirinen*s    The  workiugmen  in  the  larger  cities  of  Germany 

Bareaufl  In 

Germany        have  dcvclopcd   a  pcculiar  institution   to  serve 
their  interests,  which  is  called  the  Arheiter-Sekretaf-iat,    A  de- 
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Bcription  of  the  original  Bureau,  which  waa  founded  in  the  city 
of  Nuremburg  in  1894,  is  given  in  this  issue  of  the  Bullbttin. 
As  will  be  perceived,  the  largest  service  rendered  by  the  Sekre- 
tariat  is  in  the  capacity  of  a  bureau  of  information,  especially 
in  questions  of  law.  It  also  defends  the  interests  of  working- 
people  in  the  courts.  In  this  State,  whatever  has  been  done  for 
the  working  classes  when  involved  in  disputes  as  to  house  rent 
has  been  the  work  of  charitable  societies. 

^    H    H 

Employment  The  movemeut  in  favor  of  public  (and  free)  em- 
Agrenoies  ploymcnt  ageucics  has  this  year  gained  consider- 
able headway.  Illinois  enacted  a  law  containing  stringent  pro- 
visions for  the  control  of  private  employment  agencies  in  Chi- 
cago and  establishing  three  oflBces  in  that  city.  New  York  State 
has  provided  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  free  employment 
bureaus  in  cities  of  the  first  class,  but  no  appropriation  has  yet 
been  made  by  the  Legislature  for  an  agency  in  Buffalo.  A  re- 
port of  the  New  York  bureau  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30, 
1899,  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  Bulletin. 

wi    wi    n 

jadieiai  Two  reccnt  decisions  affecting  the  rights  of  work- 
Deeiatoiis  ingmeu  are  published  in  the  Bullbi'in.  The  deci- 
sion of  Judge  Truax  in  the  case  of  National  Protective  Associa- 
tion r.  Cummiugs  et  al.  accords  with  the  traditions  of  American 
law,  which  upholds  the  liberty  of  the  individual  in  the  acceptance 
of  employment  to  earn  his  livelihood.  As  noted  by  Judge  Truax, 
the  case  of  Davis  v.  United  Engineers  (summarized  in  the  June 
BrLLBTiN,  p.  39),  was  peculiar  and  does  not  afford  a  precedent. 
The  second  decision,  which  was  handed  down  only  a  few  days  ago, 
is  of  more  importance,  although  it  declares  no  new  doctrine.  The 
American  law  on  patrolling  or  picketing  is  clear: 

"In  the  Vnited  States,"  to  quote  the  words  of  a  leading  text-book  writer, 
*'  only  the  most  reasonable  and  peaceable  picketing,  for  mere  purposes  of 
Information  and  observation  is  lawful,  and  only  quiet  and  iH'acenble  prr- 
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suasion  by  workmen  of  workmen,  and  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
amount  to  an  elaborate  conspiracy  to  prevent  the  plaintiff  from  getting 
help;  though  it  is  not  probably  necessary  to  render  such  action  lawful  that 
the  persons  doing  it  should  be  actually  employees  of  the  plaintiff;  if  they 
are  members  of  the  labor  union  concerned  in  or  engaged  in  the  trade,  so 
as  to  have  a  solidarity  of  interest,  that  will  be  sufficient;  but  picketing  for 
the  purpose  of  interfering  with  the  plaintiff's  trade,  as  by  driving  away 
his  customers,  is  never  lawful."* 

In  the  leading  American  case  on  picjveting,t  the  principles  were 
laid  down  that  govern  the  granting  of  an  injunction  in  such 
cases,  namely,  the  injury  must  be  contin/umts  and  plaintiffs  must 
be  without  an  adequate  remedy  by  damages  in  a  suit  at  law.  The 
present  decision^  as  will  be  observed,  vacates  the  injunction  on 
the  ground  that  the  injury  was  not  continuous.  The  case  has 
been  of  interest  to  workingmen  throughout  the  State,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  sweeping  character  of  the  injunction,  which  they 
interpreted  as  infringing  upon  their  right  to  exercise  '*  quiet  and 
peaceable  persuasion." 

X    X    «t 

The  act  to  prevent  monopolies,  commonly  known 
wn  ^^  ^^^  Donnelly  Anti-Trust  Law,  passed  by  the 
late  Legislature,  has  recently  been  brought  into  prominence  by  a 
hearing  before  the  Attorney-General  for  the  commencement  of 
proceedings  against  a  New  York  corporation  on  the  ground  that 
it  attempted  to  fix  retail  prices  through  its  contracts  with  deal- 
ers. The  publication  of  the  Donnelly  Law  in  this  number  of  the 
BuLLBTTiN  is  therefore  timely,  especially  as  information  on  this 
subject  will  be  sought  by  the  approaching  conference  on  com- 
binations, called  at  the  instance  of  the  Civic  Federation  of 
Chicago. 

•t    It    •ft 

Taxation  of  Pabiio  The  most  talked-about  piece  of  legislation  in  New 
Franohues.       York  lu  1899  was  the  Ford  Franchise  Tax  Bill. 
The  demand  for  copies  of  this  statute  is  so  widespread  that  it 
is  printed  in  full  in  the  present  issue  of  the  Buli/BTin. 


*  Stlmaon,  Handbook  to  the  Labor  Law,  p.  299. 
t  Sherry  v.  Perkins,  147  Mms.,  212. 
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QUARTERLY  RETURNS  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

I.  Number  and  Membership  of  TTnions. 

Reports  made  to  the  Bureau  by  secretaries  of  New  York  labor 
organizations  for  the  second  quarter  of  1899  (April  Ist-June  30th) 
show  a  steady  advance  in  both  the  number  and  the  memibership 
of  unions.  The  total  number  of  labor  organizations  was  1,210, 
which  is  an  increase  of  54  over  the  previous  quarter,  and  of  131 
since  June  30,  1898.  The  membership  has  reached  the  figure  of 
188,455,  the  largest  membership  thus  far  recorded  by  the  Bureau, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 


Table  I. 


Date. 

18M,  Jnlyl 

1895,  July  I 

1896,  October  81. 
1»97,  June  30  ... . 

1898,  June  90.... 

1899,  June 30.... 


Number.    Membership. 


860 

157,197 

937 

180,231 

962 

170.296 

976 

151, 2WI 

1.079 

172,840 

1,210 

188.4&^> 

In  the  past  six  years,  therefore,  the  membership  of  labor  organ- 
izations, as  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  has  never 
reached  the  present  number;  the  nearest  approach  thereto  being 
in  1895. 

In  Table  3  (pp.  142-3)  the  number  of  organizations  and  their 
membership  are  given  by  trades.  Ck)mparison  of  this  table  with 
the  corresponding  table  in  the  June  Bullbtin  (page  60),  for  the 
preceding  quarter,  shows  that  the  increase  in  membership  is 
shared  in  by  most  of  the  unions,  only  three  trades  having  suffered 
a  loss  of  membership. 

Table  II. 


INDUSTRIES. 


L  Building  trades 

IL  Clothing  and  textile  trades 

HI.  Transportation 

IV.  Printing  and  Allied  trades 

V.  Metids,  machinery  and  ship  building. 

VI.  Tobacco 

VIL  Foods  and  liquors 

VIII.  Theatres  and  music. 

IX.  Stone  working,  paving,  etc 

X.  Wood  working  and  furniture 

XI.  Restaurant  and  retail  trades 

XII.  Public  employment 

xm.  Glass  working 

XIV.  MLscellaneous 


Total 


Mkmbbbship. 


March  81. 


B3,665 

35,003 

19.1T6 

15,487 

18,128 

9.2  >5 

7,645 

9,461 

5,463 

4,846 

2,228 

1,793 

SOU 

1.586 

17S,516 


June  90. 


58,404 
37,357 
21,340 

15.471 
20,777 
9,197 
8,03H 
8,414 
6,226 
5,836 
3,773 
1,998 
914 
1,810 

168,456 


Gaik  (+)  OR  Loss  (— ). 


Number. 


H-  5,789 
+  3,354 
+  2,064 
—  16 
+  3.649 
88 
393 
1,047 
763 
990 
545 
205 
114 
324 


i 

-f- 

+ 
+ 

t 


-1-14.989 


Percentage 


10.9 

9.4 

10.8 

.1 

14.6 

.4 

5.1 

11.1 

14.0 

20.4 

34.5 

11.4 

14.8 

14.1 

8.6 
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The  diminution  of  membership  in  the  printing  and  tobacco 
trades  is  insignificant;  that  among  the  theatrical  workers  and 
musicians  is  considerable,  and  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
summer  inactivity  and  partly  by  imperfect  reports  in  a  trade  not 
very  highly  organized.     All  the  losses  are  in  New  York  city. 

The  largest  proportional  gain  in  membership  is  found  in  res- 
taurant and  retail  trade  unions  and  in  wood-working  and  furni- 
ture trades,  both  New  York  city  and  the  State  outside  of  New 
York  city  sharing  in  these  gains. 

n.  XJxieinployiiient. 

Under  the  modem  industrial  system  few  problems  have  arisen 
e<iualling  in  importance  the  problem  of  involuntary  idleness. 
When  the  opix)nents  of  social  reform  have  justified  their  attitude 
by  citing  the  high  rates  of  wages  prevailing  in  this  country,  they 
have  always  been  met  with  the  reply  that  a  high  rate  of  pay  per 
day  signifies  little  to  a  man,  provided  he  gets  a  chance  to  work 
only  part  of  the  tiine.  To  determine  the  amount  of  employment 
is  therefore  a  matter  of  prime  importance  in  discussiouB  of  the 
labor  problem.  Various  methods  are  used  in  arriving  at  such  a 
determination :  one  of  the  most  successful  being  the  collection  of 
information  from  the  workingmen  through  their  organizations. 
Admitting  that  only  a  minority  of  workingmen  are  organized  (10 
l)er  cent,  being  a  rough  estimate),  it  still  remains  true  that  the 
condition  of  organized  labor  is  at  least  as  favorable,  i"especting 
employment,  as  that  of  unorganized  labor.  Hence,  whatever  may 
be  the  jKTcentage  of  the  unemployed  among  trade  unionists,  it  is 
likely  to  be  exceeded  in  the  entire  body  of  workingmen.  \ 

On  March  31st,  out  of  173,516  members  of  labor  organizations, 
31,613  were  reported  idle  as  a  i*esult  of  illness,  labor  disputes,  or 
inability  to  find  work.  On  June  30th,  the  number  was  20,106;  but, 
as  was  pointed  out  in  the  June  Bulletin,  the  percentage  of  un- 
employed in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  was  unusually  large  as  a 
couKoquence  of  lessened  activit}'  in  the  building  trades  during  the 
winter  months.  For  this  reason  it  would  be  unfair  to  compare 
the  percentages  of  unemployment  on  March  31st  and  June  30th; 
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the  comparison  should  rather  be  made  with  the  same  day  in  for- 
mer years,  thus: 

Table  III. 

Number        Per  cent, 
idle  on  of  total 

June  30.     merobereblp. 

1897 27,J78  18.1 

1898 36,648  30.7 

1899 20,106  -    *10.7 

*  In  table  3  this  percentage  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  numbers  reported  Instead  of  total  mem- 
bership, as  is  here  done  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

These  figures  plainly  indicate  a  notable  improvement  in  the  con- 
ditions of  employment  in  the  middle  of  the  present  year,  as  com- 
pared with  the  years  1897  and  1898.  They  need  to  be  corrected, 
however,  by  statistics  showing  the  number  who  were  idle,  not 
merely  on  the  one  day  at  the  last  of  the  month  of  June,  but  dur- 
ing  the  entire  quarter;  it  being  conceivable  that  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  a  strike  involving  hundreds  of  workingmen,* 
might  be  responsible  for  a  large  percentage  of  temporary  unem- 
ployment. The  number  and  percentage  of  trade  unionists  re- 
ported as  being  unemployed  during  the  entire  three  months  end- 
ing June  30th  in  the  last  three  years  were  as  follows: 

Table  IV. 

Number.         Per  cent. 

1897 17,877        11.8 

1898 10,272        6.0 

1899 6,730        8.6 

The  deductions  from  Table  III  are  confirmed  by  Table  IV, 
which  shows  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  amount  of  involun- 
tary idleness.  Out  of  188,455  members  of  labor  organizations, 
only  6,730,  or  3.6  per  cent.,  were  recorded  as  being  unemployed 
throughout  the  three  months'  period,  April  1-June  30.  This  is 
the  smallest  number  of  unemployed  recorded  by  the  Bureau  since 
the  institution  of  trade  union  returns  in  1897;  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  having  been  in  the  third  quarter  of  1898,  when  the 
number  reported  idle  was  9,734,  or  5.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  mem- 

« 

bership. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  compare  New  York  con- 
ditions with  those  prevailing  elsewhere.  The  Labor  Gazette,  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Labor  Department  of  the  British  Board 
of  Trade,  has  for  a  long  time  given  the  percentage  of  unemploy- 
ment among  members  of  trade  unions.  At  the  end  of  June  11,604 
out  of  502,712  members,  of  the  123  unions  making  returns,  were 
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reported  idle.  This  gires  the  small  percentage  of  2.3,  which  is 
"  lower  than  at  any  similar  period  since  1890."  The  strength  of 
British  unionism,  however,  is  in  the  great  British  industries  of 
iron  and  steel,  textiles  and  mining.  New  York  has  no  mining 
industry  and  but  a  small  textile  industry,  but  it  possesses  a  con- 
siderable iron  and  steel  industry.  The  following  comparison  by 
trades  shows  that  British  conditions  of  employment  at  the  end 
of  June  were  slightly  superior  to  those  of  New  York  State: 

Perckntage  of  Union  Members  Unemployed  at  the  end  of  June. 


New  York. 

Iron  and  steel  (including  machinery) 3.1 

Ship  buildiUK : 4.9 

Printing  and  allied  trades 6.8 

OlasBworking 25.8 

Building  trades 7. t;! 


Great  Britain. 

2.3  Enf^neerinK  and  metala. 

1.7 Shipbuilding. 

4.0 Printing  and  bookbinding. 

9.9 Glass  trades. 

1.5 Carpenters  and  plumbers. 


While  differences  of  season  may  explain  some  of  the  differ- 
ences above  indicated,  the  comparison  is  sufBlcient  to  show  that 
the  favorable  situation  of  workingmen  in  New  York  during  the 
last  quarter  is  not  exceptional.  Business  activity  at  this  season 
was  widespread. 

Continuing  (in  Table  3,  pp.  142-3),  the  analysis  of  unemploy- 
ment by  trades,  it  will  be  seen  that  idleness  throughout  the  entire 
quarter  was  often  insignificant;  amounting,  in  fact,  to  less  than 
1  per  cent,  of  all  members  reported  in  several  trades,  thus: 


Table  V. 

NUMBBK  AND  PSBGENTAGS  OF  UNBMPLOTBD. 


TRADES. 


I.  Building  trades 

II.  Clothing  and  textile  trades. . 

III.  Transportation 

IV.  PrlnUngand  allied  trades... 
V.  Metals,  machinery,  etc 

VI.  Tobacco  trades 

VII.  Foods  and  liquors 

VIII.  Theatres  and  music 

IX.  Stone  working,  paving,  etc.. 

X.  Wood  working  and  furniture 

XI.  Restaurant  and  retail  trades. 

XIL  Public  employment 

XIII.  Glass  working 

XIV.  Miscellaneous  trades 

•  Total 


DUKIirO  ENTIRS  QyARTKR. 

(April  I^June  30, 1899.) 


Number. 


1,538 

126 

404 

710 

209 

440 

534 

450 

1.774 

440 

5 

100 

0 

0 


6,730 


Percentage. 


2 
4 

1 
4 

6 

8 

28 

7 


6 

B 

1 

6 

0 

8 

7 

1 

5 

6 

.18 

5.0 

.0 

.0 


8.7 


Pbbcbntaoe 
ON  Last  Day 

OF  QUABTKR. 


7.8 

19.6 

3.5 

6.8 

8.4 

5.1 

10.0 

49.9 

30.2 

19.5 

13.0 

5.1 

25.8 

1.2 


10.9 


Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  trades  having  more  than  10 
per  cent,  of  their  members  unemployed  during  the  three  months 
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were  stone  working  and  paving.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  glass 
workers  and  miscellaneous  trades  had  no  men  idle  during  the  en- 
tire quarter  and  the  number  in  restaurant  and  retail  trade  or- 
ganizations was  infinitesimal.  Other  trades  in  which  the  percent- 
age of  membership  idle  was  very  small,  were  the  clothing  trades, 
transportation,  iron  and  steel  industry  and  shipbuilding.  Among 
15,412  organized  workingmen  in  the  tailoring  trades  in  New  York 
city,  only  9  were  reported  as  being  idle  throughout  the  quarter, 
and  none  of  the  2,113  women  in  those  trades. 

The  last  column  of  Table  V  shows  the  status  of  union  members 
on  the  last  day  of  June  as  respects  employment.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  trades  connected  with  theatres  and  music  lead  off 
with  the  largest  percentage  of  idleness; then  come  the  stone  work- 
•  ers  and  pavers;  next  the  glass  workers,  whose  work  is  also  subject 
to  seasonal  fluctuations;  and  the  garment  workers  had  entered 
upon  their  dull  season.  But  the  union  members  employed  on  street 
railways  or  steam  railroads  and  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
were  nearly  all  at  work. 

As  between  New  York  city  and  the  remainder  of  the  State,  the 
"  up-State "  conditions  were  the  more  favorable.  A  study  of 
Tables  1  and  2  will  bring  out  many  interesting  comparisons. 

m.  Amount  of  ExnploymezLt. 

The  Bureau^s  returns  also  show  the  number  of  days  worked  dur- 
ing the  quarter  by  each  member  of  a  labor  organization;  which 
facts  are  tabulated  in  Tables  1,  2  and  3.  The  summary  is  here- 
with repeated:  , 

Table  VI. 
MniiBBR  OF  Days  Worked  Bt  Union  Membess. 


0  dATS 

1-0  dayi 

10-19  days 

aO-99  days 

80-89  days 

40^9  days 

90-fi9  days 

<MM9  days 

70-79  days 

Sundays 

90  days  and  orer.  .. 

Total  reported 


Quarter  Ending  June  SO. 


Number. 


183,648 


Percentage. 


6,730 

8.7 

W 

—^ 

8B8 

0  5 

3,117 

1.7 

7,513 

4.1 

6,551 

3.6 

16,941 

9.2 

16,097 

8.8 

109,937 

59.9 

3,119 

1.7 

11.623 

6.3 

99.5 
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Excluding  Sundays  and  holidays  the  quarter  contained  77  days. 
A  glance  at  the  above  table  shows  that  the  vast  majority  of  union 
members  were  working  practically  full  time.  Sixty  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  number  worked  between  70  and  79  days,  as  compared 
with  37.1  per  cent,  in  the  first  quarter  of  1899.  As  usual,  a  con- 
isiderable  proportion  worked  more  than  79  days;  most  of  them 
being  stationary  engineers  and  firemen  and  railway  employees, 
who  work  7  days  a  week. 

The  difference  between  New  York  city  and  the  other  cities  and 
towns  of  the  State  is  exhibited  in  the  following  summary  of 
Tables  1  and  2 :  i 

Table  VII. 
NUMBBB  OK  Days  Worked  in  Quarter  Ended  Juni  3d,  189V. 


A.   New  York  City. 


0  (lays 

1-9  dayH 

10-19  days 

30-29  days 

30-89  days 

4(M9day8 

{H)-69  days  

60-«9day8 

70-79  days 

80-89  days 

90  -f  days 

Days  not  reported. 


Total. 


Men. 

Women. 

4.984 

115 

18 

2 

S44 

1 

3,009 

S 

4,979 

9 

4.81>7 

141 

14,289 

190 

9,901 

1,007 

71.501 

3,404 

a.04(i 

11 

6,75fi 

0 

1,U56 

87 

122.780 

4.920 

Total. 


B.  Rrmaiiiubr  or  THE  State. 


Men. 


5.099 
20 
S45 
2.013  I 
4.988  ! 
S.0S8  > 
14,479  t 
10,908  [ 
74,905  ; 
2.057 
6,756 
1.093 


1,618 

33 

520 

1.092 

2,519 

1.394 

3.444 

5,119 

32.515 

1,055 

4.865 


127,700 


53,169 


Women. 


18 
3 
S 

13 

5 

119 

18 

70 

2,517 

7 

2 


3,774 


Total. 


1,631 

35 

533 

1,105 

2.534 

1.513 

2,462 

5.189 

35.032 

1.062 

4,867 


55,943 


Percent  A0S8. 


0  days  

l-;»day8.... 
40-6«duys.... 

70-79  da)  M 

80  -f  days.... 
Not  reported. 


Total. 


4.0 

2.3 

4.0 

8.0 

.6 

6.0 

.3 

5.8 

7.8 

.8 

23.7 

37.2 

33.8 

16.8 

7.5 

58.2 

69.2 

58.6 

61.2 

90.7 

7.2 

.2 

6.9 

11.1 

.3 

.9 

.8 

.9 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.9 

99.9 

2.9 

7.5 
16.1 
62.  C 
10-6 

0.0 


100.0 


The  amount  of  employment  on  full  time  in  New  York  city  is 
tbils  se(»n  to  be  but  slightly  less  than  it  was  in  the  remainder  of 
the  State.  The  superiority  of  extra-metropolitan  New  York  is 
much  l(»ss  marked  than  it  was  in  the  preceding  quai'ter. 

IV.  Quarterly  Earnings. 

On  account  of  chiinges  in  the  classification  and  grouping  of 
trades,  it  is  not  feasible  to  make  a  complete  comparison  between 
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the  average  quarterly  earnings  of  members  of  labor  organiza- 
tions in  1898  and  1899;  but  the  following  table  contains  nearly 
all  the  trades: 

Table  VIII. 
Avbragb  Quarterly  Rarninos  or  Ukioh  Mkmbsrs. 


TRADES. 

Quartvr  Ending 
June  30,  1899. 

(JUARTBR 

Ending 
MahchSI, 

1899. 

Quarter  Erdino 
June  80,  1898. 

Number 
pinploye<l. 

Average 
earnings 

Average 
earnings. 

Number 
employed. 

Average 
earnings. 

A.  Men. 


Building  trades 

Clothing 

Iron  and  steel 

Printing,  binding,  etc 

Railroads  (steam) 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Wood  working  and  furniture 

Malt  liquors,  etc 

Street  railways 

Food  products 

Stone  working 

Hats.  cnp»  and  furs 

Leather  workers 

Metals  (other  than  Iron  and  steel) 

Textiles 

Olass  working 


56,711 

17,185 

16.978 

13,995 

10,546 

6,001 

5,328 

3,976 

3,759 

3,506 

3,299 

2,069 

2,061 

1.397 

1.085 

914 


$212  47 
1S8  51 
205  92 
220  02 
236  11 
131  68 
164  55 
179  22 
119  24 
156  19 
233  85 
119  41 
114  HI 
171  55 
96  08 
215  70 


$154  17 

48,280 

187  73 

17,394 

201  64 

11,185 

218  59 

12.768 

216  19 

9,994 

127  93 

6,432 

165  60 

2,436 

172  15 

3,651 

117  44 

5,322 

146  61 

2,530 

180  82 

8,37H 

168  88 

1,195 

160  49 

2,fm 

177  44 

1.301 

106  49 

755 

224  07 

781 

$168  33 
85  36 
200  22 
209  91 
204  25 
124  83 
157  83 
179  09 
131  05 

147  94 
212  70 

148  69 
119  53 
168  24 
113  29 
194  31 


B.  Women. 


Clothing 

Cigars  and  tobacco r . 

Textiles  

Priming 

Theatres 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Leather  working 


3,952 

$77  49 

$73  44 

8,565 

2,060 

95  39 

98  01 

1,998 

670 

114  86 

106  83 

717 

589 

99  4h 

100  61 

4.'i8 

ill 

297  97 

326  27 

312 

90 

42  00 

45  00 

92 

66 

75  80 

82  21 

29 

$47  95 

80  00 

115  07 

102  82 

269  78 

97  50 

40  74 


The  validity  of  a  comparison  of  averages  depends  upon  the 
range  of  variation;  thus,  to  say  that  the  average  between  a 
skilled  workman's  wage  of  |18  and  a  boy's  wage  of  J4  a  week 
is  111  is  extremely  misleading,  because  it  approximates  neither 
of  the  ai^tual  wages  received.  But  |11  is  a  very  fair  average  of 
the  wages  of  two  workmen  receiving  respectively  J12  and  JIO 
a  week.  Now  among  trade  union  members,  the  rates  of  wages 
are  nearly  uniform.  Separate  returns  are  made  for  men  and  for 
women,  and  the  unions  contain  no  boys  receiving  wages  far  below 
the  average  man's  wage.  Many  unions  have  a  single  rate  and 
few  union  scales  contain  more  than  two  rates  of  pay  per  day. 
Under  such  conditions,  comparisons  of  average  earnings,  when 
confined  to  separate  trades,  possess  considerable  validity. 
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.  Table  YIII,  therefore,  presents  strong  evidence  of  an  improve- 
ment in  the  conditions  of  organized  workingmen.  With  but  few 
exceptions,  the  earnings  of  men  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30, 
exceed  the  earnings  for  the  preceding  quarter  and  vei*y  notably 
surpass  the  earnings  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 
The  first  eight  groups  of  trades  in  the  table,  containing  over  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  workingmen  considered,  show  advances  in  earn- 
ings, while  the  losses,  which  are  generally  small,  affect  com- 
paratively few.  Of  all  the  gains  made  since  last  year,  the 
largest  is  in  the  clothing  trade.  The  building  trades  and  rail- 
roads also  exhibit  marked  improvement. 

As  regards  the  women  in  trade  organizations,  they  made 
larger  earnings  in  the  second  quarter  of  1899  than  in  1898,  but 
about  the  same  as  in  the  first  quarter  of  1899.  The  vast  majority 
of  women  unionists  are  in  the  clothing  and  tobacco  trades,  and 
taking  the  tw^o  together,  women's  earnings  in  the  two  quarters 
of  1899  were  approximately  equal. 

The  interest  of  the  public,  however,  centers  not  merely  on  the 
question  of  progress  from  year  to  year,  but  also  on  the  question 
of  a  living  w^age.  An  average  gives  no  clue  to  the  number  of 
w-age-earners  receiving  an  income  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  a 
family  according  to  the  standard  of  living  prevailing  in  the 
community  of  which  they  are  members.  Thus  in  a  society  where 
unskilled  labor  commands  a  daily  wage  of  at  least  fl.50,  it  is 
a  mattc^r  for  serious  consideration  when  skilled  workmen  in  anv 
considerable  number  receive  less  than  fHOO  per  annum  or  f  12,1 
a  quarter.  Nevertheless,  in  the  first  quarter  of  1899,  35  per  cent, 
of  the  trade  unionists  reported  earnings  for  the  quarter  of  less 
than  §12.").  In  the  second  quarter  of  the.  year,  the  proportion 
was  much  less;  this  will  be  seen  from  the  following  summary  of 
tables  4-6  (pp.  144-9),  which  give  the  earnings  by  trades  in  14 
grades  or  classes. 
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Table  IX. 

CLA88IKIBD  BABNINOB  FOR  QUABTKR  ENDING  JUNB  30,   1890. 


Number  |  Perckntaors 

Earning  the  Spbcipird  Amounts. 


New  York 


Remainder  I 
of  the  I 
State.      ' 


New  York 
State. 


New  York 
city. 


Remainder 
of  the 
State. 


A.  Men. 


New  York 

State. 


0  dollars 

1-34 

25-49 

fO-74 

75-99 

100-124 

125-149 

150-174 

175-199 

2U0-224 

2225-249 

»0-274 

275-299 

.100+ 

Total  reporte<I 

0  dollars 

1-24 

35-49 

5(»-  74 

75-99.  ...^ 

100-124 

125-149 

150-174 

175-199 

20O-224 

225-249 

260-274 

275-299 

suH- 

Total  reported 


4,984 

1,613 

6,597 

4.1 

3.0 

63 

341 

404 

0,0 

.6 

541 

1.819 

1.860 

0.4 

2.5 

3,099 

1,961 

5.0«» 

2.5 

8.7 

3.762 

2.440 

6.208 

8.1 

4.6 

9,549 

6,598 

16.147 

7.8 

12.4 

8,848 

6,378 

14,726 

6.8 

12.0 

10,350 

12.582 

22,882 

8.4 

23.6 

24.349 

8,400 

32,749 

19.8 

15.8 

11,202 

3.142 

14.344 

9.1 

5.9 

13,297 

3,612 

16.909 

10.8 

6.8 

16.103 

1,871 

17.974 

13.1 

3.5 

6,93S 

1.075 

8.013 

5.7 

2.0 

9.139 

1.881 

11.020 

7.4 

3.5 

123.780* 

53.169 

175,949* 

99.0 

99.9 

8.7 

.2 

1.1 

2.9 

3.5 

9.2 

8.4 

13.0 

18.6 

8.2 

9.6 

10.2 

4.6 

6.3 


99.5 


B.  Women. 


115 

2 

390 

481 

2,688 

309 

740 

30 

18 

9 

8 

3 

0 

100 


4,920f 


18 

133 

2.3 

28 

30 

0.0 

347 

737 

7.9 

759 

1,240 

9.8 

731 

8.414 

54.5 

699 

1.008 

6.3 

174 

914 

15.0 

17 

47 

0.6 

1 

14 

0.3 

0 

9 

0.2 

0 

8 

0.2 

0 

8 

0.0 

0 

0 

0.0 

0 

100 

2.0 

2,774 

7,694+ 

99.1 

.6 

1.7 

1.0 

.4 

12.5 

9.6 

27.4 

16.1 

26.4 

44.4 

25.2 

13.1 

6.3 

11.9 

.6 

.6 

0.0 

.2 

0.0 

.1 

0.0 

.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.3 

100.0 


99.5 


*  Tncludefl  1,056  whose  exact  earnings  were  not  reported. 
Ingd  were  not  reported. 


t  Includes  87  whose  exact  earn- 


Without  conaiderinjif  the  percentages,  one  can  see  at  a  glance 
that  the  largest  class  of  women  earned  between  $75  and  ?100 
during  the  quarter,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  little  more  than  a 
dollar  a  day.  A  considerable  number,  however,  earned  less  than 
|50,  which  is  an  inadequate  income  for  three  months.  The  con- 
trast between  the  earnings  of  women  in  New  York  city  and  the 
remainder  of  the  State  is  very  noticeable.  Among  the  latter, 
|175  is  the  the  maximum,  while  the- metropolitan  women  are 
represented  in  several  higher  grades  even  should  the  100  women 
belonging  to  the  theatrical  and  musical  professions  and  report- 
ing earnings  in  excess  of  f300,  be  omitted. 
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If  attention  be  now  confined  to  the  male  members  of  labor 
organizations,  it  will  be  observed  that  they  are  distributed 
through  some  ten  grades  with  considerable  uniformity.  It  is 
readily  seen,  however,  that  residents  of  New  York  city  are  con- 
centrated in  the  grade  of  $175-199  or  higher  grades,  while  the 
residents  of  other  cities  and  towns  are  grouped  about  the  low^er 
grade  of  |150-174:.  The  number  in  grades  below  |75  (equivalent 
tofl  a  day)  is  rather  large,  considering  the  fact  that  trade  unions 
do  not  admit  boys;  it  amounts  to  7.9  per  cent,  of  the  entire  num- 
ber,  thus: 

Table  X. 
Pbrckntaqk  or  Union  Mkmbers  Earning  Spscifikd  Amounts  in  Quartkr  Ending  Junb  30, 1800. 


Men. 

1 

WOMBN. 

N.Y.  City. 

N.Y.  dty. 

Up  sUte. 

Li<*88  thftn  S75 

7.0 
17.7 
87.3 
87.0 

0.8 
20.0 
45.8 
15.8 

Lefts  than  $50 

10.8 
70.6 
18.8 

14.1 

$75-140  

$160-*«4 

$50-184 •. 

70.0 

$125+ 

6.0 

•2-.i54- 

•***'^t    

00.1 

100 

90.0 

90.0 

Table  G  shows  how  the  workers  in  the  various  trades  are  dis- 
tributed in  the  different  classes  of  earnings.  For  greater  con- 
venience Table  XI  has  been  prepared,  wherein  the  percentages 
have  been  calculated  for  each  of  the  fourteen  main  groups  of 
trades. 
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STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS. 

I.  New  York  City. 

The  building  statistics  for  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  half 
year  ending  with  June  30,  1899,  and  the  corresponding  period  of 
1898,  were  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Department  of  Build- 
ings in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan,  the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn.  In 
these  three  localities  laws  governing  the  inspection  of  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  by  the  local  authorities  have  been  opera- 
tive for  a  number  of  years.  The  branch  of  the  department  in  the 
Boroughs  of  Richmond  and  Queens,  however,  was  created  under 
the  Greater  New  York  Charter,  which  went  into  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1, 1898,  and  the  first  six  months  of  the  existence  of  the  office 
in  those  boroughs  was  devoted  to  organizing  the  force  of  inspec- 
tors and  other  officials  and  otherwise  putting  it  upon  a  working 
^  basis.  As  a  consequence  a  comparatively  limited  number  of 
plans  were  filed  there  during  that  time,  and  as  the  meagreness 
of  the  returns  will  not  permit  of  a  fair  comparison  between  the 
two  periods  comprehended  in  this  review,  Richmond  and  Queens 
do  not  figure  in  the  computation,  but  will  be  included  in  future 
reports. 

During  the  six  months  closing  with  June  30,  this  year,  plans 
were  accepted  by  the  Department  of  Buildings)  in  the  Boroughs 
of  Manhattan,  the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn  for  4,994  proposed  new 
buildings,  as  against  3,540  projected  in  the  same  months  of  1898; 
the  increase  over  last  year  being  1,454,  or  41.1  per  cent.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  4,994  structures  was  placed  at  |78,836,756, 
while  the  cost  of  the  3,540  for  which  plans  w<ere  filed  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year  was  |46,569,617j  indicating  a 
possible  investment  in  new  buildings  of  (32,267,139,  or  69.3  per 
cent.,  more  this  year  than  was  contemplated  last  year  within  the 
months  considered.  A  clear  idea  may  be  gained  as  to  the  actual 
extent  of  building  operations  in  the  metropolis  by  perusing  the 
column  devoted  to  the  number  of  new  structures  commenced. 
As  compared  with  last  year,  there  was  a  very  noticeable  increase 
in  the  number  of  buildings  started  in  the  first  six  months  of  the 
current  year,  for  work  was  begun  on  4,657  buildings  in  the  latter 
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period,  while  in  that  time  last  year  3,167  were  commenced,  the 
increase  this  year  being  47  per  cent.,  or  1,490  in  number.  Last 
year,  from  January  1st  to  June  1st,  2,871  new  buildings  were 
completed  as  against  2,494  this  year. 

Plans  were  filed  for  alterations  to  2,253  old  buildings  for  the 
BIX  months  ending  June  30,  1898.  During  that  time  this  year 
the  number  was  3,295,  or  1,042  more  than  last  year;  the  gain 
being  46.2  per  cent.  The  estimated  cost  of  proposed  alterations 
in  1898  was  |4,254,202.  This  year  the  changes  were  calculated 
to  cost  15,307,309,  or  ?1,053,107,  (24.8  per  cent.)  above  those  in 
1898.  Alterations  were  commenced  on  1,722  buildings  from  Jan- 
uary 1  to  June  30,  last  year ;  this  year  on  2,899 — 1,177  more  than 
in  1898,  or  68.4  per  cent.  Number  of  altered  buildings  completed 
in  1898,  six  months  ending  June  30,  1,652;  corresponding  period 
of  1899,  2,149;  increase,  497,  or  30  per  cent. 

Totalizing  the  figures  of  projected  new  buildings  and  altera- 
tions it  is  observed  that  for  the  six  months  beginning  with  Jan- 
uary 1, 1899,  plans  were  filed  and  acted  upon  for  8,289  structures, 
as  against  5,793  for  the  similar  months  of  1898 — an  increase  of 
2,496  in  the  number,  or  43.1  per  cent.  The  estimated  cost  of  new 
buildings  and  alterations  foots  up  |84,144,065,  from  January  1  to 
June  30,  1899,  this  being  f33,320,246,  or  65.6  per  cent.,  more  than 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  when  it  was  150,823,819. 
New  buildings  and  alterations  commenced  during  the  six  months 
ending  June  30:  1899,  7,556;  1898,  4,889;  increase,  2,667,  or  54.6 
per  cent.  (Completed,  January  1  to  June  30:  1899,  4,653;  1898, 
4,523;  increase,  130,  or  2.9  per  cent. 

Following  are  the  tabulated  comparative  statements: 
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.  H.  Biilf alOy  Bocheeter  and  Syracuse. 

Besides  New  York,  Buffalo  is  the  only  city  of  the  first  class  in 
the  State.  The  following  building  statistics  of  Buffalo  are  fur- 
nished by  the  superintendent  of  the  bureau  of  building,  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Works: 

Building  Permits  Issued  in  Buffalo  in  Fibbt  Six  Months  of 

1808.  1809. 

Number  of  permits 060  818 

Estimated  cost  of  buildings $8,844,990       $1,616,497 

There  is  thus  a  decrease  in  the  first  half  of  1889  as  compared 
with  1898,  of  14.4  per  cent,  in  number  of  permits  and  of  31  per 
cent,  in  estimated  cost.  The  larger  part  of  the  decrease  occurred 
in  the  first  three  anonths  of  the  year;  in  the  second  quarter  the 
decline  in  1899  oyer  1898  was  14  per  cent,  in  estimated  cost  of 
buildings. 

Rochester  and  Syracuse  are  cities  of  the  second  class,  with  popu- 
lations, according  to  the  State  census  of  1892,  of  144,834  and  91,994 
respectively.  The  two  remaining  cities  of  the 'second  class,  Al- 
bany and  Troy  (population  97,120  and  64,986  respectively),  cannot 
furnish  statistics  of  building  operations  of  the  character  desired, 
as  neither  has  a  building  department;  the  Albany  Fire  Depart- 
ment  issues  permits  for  new  buildings,  but  does  not  ascertain 
their  estimated  cost. 

The  Fire  Marshal  of  the  City  of  Rochester  informs  the  Bureau 
that  during  the  three  months  ending  June  30,  1899,  permits  were 
granted  in  that  town  for  231  new  buildings  and  alterations.  For 
the  same-  time  last  year  the  number  of  new  buildings  and  altera- 
tions for'  which  plans  were  accepted  aggregated  161.  The  increase 
for  this  year  is  70  in  number,  or  43.5  per  cent.  From  April  1  to 
June  30, 1899,  inclusive,  the  estimated  cost  of  new  buildings  and 
alterations  amounted  to  |502,164,  while  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1898  it  was  |378,320,  an  increase  of  f  123,844,  or  32,7  per 
cent.,  in  favor  of  the  second  quarter  of  this  year. 

Syracuse  building  statistics  for  the  second  quarter  of  1899  show 
a  slight  decline  in  the  inception  of  building  enterprises  as  com- 
pared with  tte  same  quarter  in  1898,  thus: 

BUILDINQ  PBBMITS  ISSUED    BT  THB  FiRB  MABSHAL  IN  StBAOUSB  IN  MONTHS  OV  APBIL,  MAT 

AND  June. 

1806.  1800. 

For  new  buildings 124  119 

Estimated  cost  of  same $8O7«501  $301,888  90 

Foradditions 1*)  107 

Estimated  cost  of  same $S0,880  $28,724  71 
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IMMIGRATION  AT  THE   PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  report  of  immigra'tion  at  the  Port  of  New  York  for  the 
quarter  ending  June  30,  1899,  shows  an  increase  of  36,876^  or  56 
per  cent.,  over  the  corresponding  period'  of  last  year,  the  total* 
arrivals  numbering  102,783  and  65^907,  respectively.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  tidings  spread!  aibroad  of  business  activity  in 
America  have  in  a  large  measure  contributed  to  this  upward 
movement  in  the  number  of  alien  arrivals. 

On  July  1,  1898,  the  Immigration  Service  made  a  complete 
change  In  the  method  of  grouping  and  arranging  immigration 
statistics.  Previously  the  compilation  was  by  "  nationalities," 
and  the  scale  of  ages  consisted'-  of  three  classifications — ^under  15 
years,  15  to  40  years,  and  40  years  andl  over.  The  new  tabulation 
comprehends  "  races  or  peoples,"  and  the  groupings  by  ages  have 
been  altered  so  that  now  they  comprise  those  under  14  years, 
14  to  45  years,  and  45  years  and  over.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent 
that  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  statistics  for  the  second'  quarter 
of  this  year  with  the  figures  for  the  like  period  of  1898  is  an  im- 
possibility. 

Noting  the  arrivals  by  races  during  the  quarter  ending  June 
30,  this  year,  it  is  seen  that  by  far  the  largest  number  of  newcom- 
ers were  Southern  Italians.  They  numbered)  25,341,  or  24.7  per 
cent,  of  the  total.  Next  in  numerical  strength  were  the  Poles, 
12,442,  or  12.2  per  cent.,  having  arrived.  The  Irish,  11,820  (11.5 
per  cent.),  of  whom  are  recorded  as  landing,  were  third  in  point  of 
numbers.  There  were  8,097  Heibrews,  or  7.9  per  cent. ;  7,878  Ger- 
mans, or  7.7  per  cent. ;  7,156  Scandinavians,  or  7  per  cent. ;  5,632 
Slovaks^  or  5.5  (per  cent.;  4,763  Northern  Italians,  or  4.6  per  cent.; 
3,993  Lithuanians, or  3.9  per  cent.;  2,976Croatians  and  -Slovenians^ 
or  2.9  per  cent.;  1,950  Finns,  or  1.9  per  cent.;  1,823  iSyrians,  or  1.8 
per  cent. ;  1,813  Magyars,  or  1.8  per  cent. ;  and  1,177  English,  or  1.1 
per  cent. 

Sixty-six  per  cent.^  or  67,828  of  the  102,783  immigrants,  were 
males,  while  34,955,  or  34  per  cent.,  were  females.  Considering 
the  six  principal  races  embraced  in  the  arrivals — that  is.  Southern 
Italian,  Polish,  Irish,  Hebrew,  German,  and  Scandinavian — ^the 
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greatest  disparity  in  the  proportion  of  sexes  is  noted  among  the 
Southern  Italians,  for  76.8  per  cent,  of  them  were  males  and 
2SJ2  per  cent,  were  females.  The  Hebrew  race  shows  a 
more  equal  ratio  than  ^e  others,  53.5  per  cent,  being 
males  and  46.5  per  cent,  females.  The  next  smallest  pro- 
portional difference  as  to  sexes  is  found  in  the  Irish  im- 
migration, the  females  predominating,  with  54.7  per  cent., 
while  45.3  per  cent,  were  males.  The  German  arrivals  con- 
sisted of  55.4  per  cent,  males  and  44.6  per  cent,  females;  Scandina- 
vian, 60.9  per  cent,  males  and  39.1  per  cent,  females;  Polish,  66.5 
per  cent,  males  and  33.5  per  cent,  females. 

The  statistics  regarding  the  ages  of  the  102,783  immigrants  who 
debarked  at  New  York  within  the  three  months  closing  with  the 
30th  of  last  June  show  that  12,392,  or  12.1  per  cent.,  were  under 
14  years;  the  ages  of  85,028,  or  82.7  per  cent.,  ranged'  from  14  to 
45  years,  and  5,363,  or  5.2  per  cent.,  were  45  years  and  over.  Tat- 
ing  into  account  the  six  leading  races  represented  in  the  compila- 
tion it  is  observed  that  the  largest  {proportion  of  children  were 
brought  by  Heibrews,  as  22.7  per  cent,  of  that  race  were  under 
14  years  of  age.  Following  in  proportional  order  were:  Ger- 
mans, 21  per  cent.;  Southern  Italians,  14.4  per  cent;  Poles,  9.9  'pev 
cent.;  Scandinavians,  7.4  per  cent.;  Irish,  2.6  per  cent.  The  Irish, 
Polish  and  iScandinavian  races  supplied  the  largest  proportion  of 
immigrants  between  14  and  45  years,  being  95.2,  87.9  and  87.7  per 
cent.,  respectively;  and  the  Southern  Italians,  Germans  and  He- 
brews follow,  with  77.2,  71.4  and  71.1  per  cent.,  respectively.  The 
largest  proportion  of  those  who  were  45  years  and  over  were 
Southern  Italians,  their  percentage  being  8.4.  The  German  pro- 
portion was  7.6  per  cent.;  Hebrew,  6.2  per  cent.;  Scandinavian^ 
4.9  per  cent.;  Polish,  2.2  per  cent.;  Irish,  2.2  per  cent. 

The  details  will  be  found  in  the  appended  table: 
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Table  Showing,  hyUaeeSySexeg  and  Ages,  the  Vclume  of  Immigra- 
tion at  the  Port  of  New  York  for  the  Quarter  Ending  Jwie 
80,  1899. 


Six. 

Total. 

Aen. 

RACB  OF  PEOPLE. 

Male. 

Female. 

Under 

14 
years. 

14  to  45 
years. 

45  years 
and 
over. 

Armmlan  ...........t.........t-tt 

185 

402 

16 

2,562 

84 

488 

836 

1,355 

844 

4,866 

879 

4,331 

5.859 

8.770 

19.460 

1 

3.166 

1,199 

1 

8.269 

571 

30 

65 

422 

4,856 

165 

8.766 

68 

1,206 

14 

139 

1 

23 
444 

414 

27 

278 

841 

595 

222 

8.512 

50 

3.766 

6.461 

993 

5.881 

827 

614 

"'iiiis 

609 

3 

32 

249 

2,800 
78 

1,866 

16 

615 

65 

1 

158 

846 

16 

2,976 

111 

766 

1,177 

1,950 

566 

7,878 

929 

8,097 

11,820 

4,768 

25,841 

1 

8,998 

1,818 

12.442 

1,180 

83 

97 

671 

7,156 
248 

ym 

204 
2 

12 
146 

lis 

3 

209 

156 

152 

76 

1,653 
147 

1,837 
3I& 
400 

8,645 

247 

159 

"■i,*23i 

286 

18 

35 

532 
84 

577 
18 

870 

28 

188 
688 

16 
2,732 

105 

494 

948 

.     1.788 

440 

5,628 

762 

5.757 

11.253 

4.106 

19,575 

1 

3.671 

1,587 

1 

10  935 

834 

29 

75 

619 

6.276 

190 

4,861 

65 

1,888 

14 

158 

2 

8 

'RAhMfnlAit  And  M omvlan ......    .......  r ..  r 

67 

Bnlgarlan,  S«rTlan  and  Montenegrin 

181 

niit^h  tLnA  FlAmliih T 1 . 

8 
68 

Enff  Ush 

78 

Finnish 

60 

hencb 

50 

Qf^rman ■, 

S97 

Oraek 

20 

Hebrew. 

608 

Ipl§h 

254 

Italian  f North) 

256 

Italian  (Sonth) 

2.121 

Jananeee 

LIuiuantan .... 

75 

Magyar  -,,,-,,,......,  r  - .  r  - ,  -  -  -  ,,...,  ^ » r  t  - 

67 

Paclflo  lalander 

Poiuh 

276 

Portugneee 

60 

Roumanian .......................  ...-,... 

4 

BuBSlan. 

4 

Rothenlan  (Runnlak) 

17 

ScandlnaTlan  (Norw^lans,  Danes   and 
Swedes) 

848 

Scotch 

19 

Slovak 

194 

Spanish ...........  r ....................... . 

6 

Syrian 

65 

Turkish 

18 

West  Indian 

Total 

67,828 

84,955 

102.783 

12.892 

85,028 

5,868 

Prom  April  Isit  to  June  30th  of  this  year  the  avowed  destination 
of  81.3  per  cent,  of  the  immigrants  who  landed  at  the  Port  of  New 
York  was  the  large  industrial  centres  of  the  country.  Of  the  102,- 
783  arrivals,  41,714,  or  40.6  per  cent,  were  bound  to  points  in  the 
State  of  New  York;  16,742,  or  16.3  per  cent.,  to  Pennsylvania;  8,031, 
or  7.8  per  cent,  to  Massachusetts;  6,286,  or  6.1  per  cent.,  to  New 
Jersey;  6,195,  or  6  per  cent.,  to  Illinois,  and  4,608,  or  4.5  per  cent., 
to  Connecticut.  Comparatively  few  were  destined  to  the  fifteen 
States  and  two  Territories  comprising  the  South  Atlantic  and 
South  Central  Divisions,  the  whole  .number  going  to  those  sections 
being  2,177,  or  2.1  per  cent.;  while  the  recorded  destination  of 
2,936,  or  2.9  per  cent,  was  the  States  and  Territories  included  in 
the  Western  Division. 
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Following  is  the  tabular  presentation  by  States  and  Territories: 

Tabular  Statement  of  the  Avowed  Destination  of  Immigrants 
Who  Landed  at  the  Port  of  New  York  During  the  Qtcarter 
Ending  June  30,  1899. 


Alabama 60 

Alaska 8 

Arizona 48 

Arkansas 11 

California 1,262 

Colorado 561 

Connecticut 4,608 


Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 


149 

93 
116 

42 
1 

42 

Illinois 6,195 

391 

31 
863 
255 

33 
727 
120 
390 


Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

KentucJry 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 8,031 

Michigan  2,295 

Minnesota 1,664 

Mississippi 11 

Missouri    524 


Montana 395 

Nebraska 646 

Nevada 59 

New  Hampshire 181 

New  Jersey 6,286 

New  Mexico 12 

New  York 41,714 

North  Carolina 18 

North  Dakota : 770 

Ohio 3,011 

Oklahoma 22 

Oregon 116 

Pennsylvania 16,742 

Rhode  Island 1,259 

South  Carolina 20 

South  Dakota 763 

Tennessee 48 

Texas 145 

Utah 78 

Vermont 149 

Virginia   84 

Wasbinflrton 265 

West  Virginia 208 

Wisconsin 1,163 

Wyoming 98 

Total 102,783 
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LABOR  NOTES. 

An  increase  of  25  cents  per  day  was  obtained  by  830  members 
of  the  Plasterers  Laborers'  Union  in  Manhattan  borough,  New 
York  city,  on  June  19th.    The  new  rate  is  f3  per  day. 

On  July  1st  the  Port  Chester  branch  of  the  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  received  on  demand  an  increase  of  25 
cents  per  day.    The  new  schedule  advanced  the  rate  to  |2.75. 

By  mutual  agreement  between  the  Typographical  union  and  the 
employing  printers  of  Saratoga  Springs  and  Ballston  Spa,  the 
nine-hour  working  day  was  established  in  the  printing  houses  of 
those  towns  on  July  31st. 

The  Hod  Carriers'  Union  of  Yonkers  on  May  1st  asked  for  an 
increase  of  40  cents  per  day  in  wages — from  |2  to  |2.40.  The 
master  builders  immediately  conceded  the  demand.  In  the  same 
month  the  Yonkers  Lathers'  Union  secured  an  advance  of  25  cents 
per  1,000  laths. 

The  brick  and  mortar  hoisting  engineers  attached  to  the  Port- 
able Engineers'  Union  in  Manhattan  borough,  New  York  city,  suc- 
ceeded in  their  demand,  on  June  3d,  for  an  increase  in  the  daily 
rate  of  pay  from  f 4  to  |4.50.  They  were  also  granted  the  Satur- 
day half-holiday. 

The  July  number  of  the  Massachusetts  Labor  Butleti/n  contains 
the  usual  quarterly  review  of  employment  and  earnings,  and  an 
article  embodying  the  result  of  an  investigation  of  "  Certain  Tene- 
ment Conditions  in  Boston  "  which  was  made  by  students  of  Bos- 
ton University  and  Wellesley .College. 

The  demand  of  the  Patternmakers'  Association  of  New  York 
and  vicinity  for  a  reduction  of  the  labor  hours  from  10  to  9  per 
day  was  conceded  in  a  majority  of  the  shops  on  July  3d,  no  changes 
being  made  in  the  wage  schedule.  A  strike  to  enforce  the  demand 
in  several  other  establishments  is  now  in  progress. 

Organized  boilermakers  and  iron  ship  builders  in  Greater  New 
York  inaugurated  a  general  strike  for  a  readjustment  of  their 
working  time  in  the  latter  part  of  July.    The  movement  was  sue- 
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cessful,  and  these  mechanics  are  now  employed  8  hours  per  day 
on  old  work  and  9  hours  on  new  work,  instead  of  9  hours  and  10 
hours  respectively,  as  formerly.    Wage  rates  remain  stationary. 

In  May  the  Mount  Vernon  Bricklayers  and  Masons'  Union*  de- 
manded an  increase  of  50  cents  in  the  daily  rate.  A  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  employers  to  igrant  the  demand  precipitated  a  general 
strike,  which  continued  for  three  weeks,  when  a  compromise  was 
effected,  the  workers  accepting  a  raise  of  25  cents  a  day.  Their 
agreement  with  the  Masons  and  Builders'  Association  is  repro- 
duced elsewhere  in  the  Bulletin. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  July  number  of  the  BuUetm  of  the 
DepaHment  of  Labor  of  the  United  States  is  an  exhaustive  article 
on  "  Women's  Clubs  and  Associations  "  by  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Henro- 
tin,  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  General  Federation.  Her  data 
were  derived  from  the  replies  to  inquiries  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  and  relate  more  particularly  to  the  attitude  of 
women's  clubs  toward  social  reform.  The  Bulletin  also  contains 
valuable  statistics  regarding  the  production  of  paper  and  pulp  in 
the  United  States  during  the  first  six  months  of  18^8,  gathered  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 
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THE  EIGHT  HOUR  LAW. 

I.    Corporation  Oounael  WlialezL's  Opiiiion. 

The  following  opinion  was  rendered  by  Corporation  Counsel 
Whalen  of  New  York  city,  on  the  24th  of  Jane: 

Law  DBPABTliENT, 

Office  of  the  Gobporation  Counsel, 

New  Yobk,  June  24,  1899. 
To  the  Aquedvct  Commissioners: 

Sirs. — I  am  In  receipt  of  a  communication,  dated  2d  Jupe,  from  Hon. 
.John  J.  Ryan,  president  of  your  commission,  stating  that  the  contract  for 
the  construction  of  the  new  Croton  dam  was  executed  on  the  31st  day  of 
August,  1892,  and  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  Jerome  Park 
reservoir  was  executed  on  the  23d  day  of  August,*  1893.  That  on  the 
works  for  the  carrying  out  of  these  contracts  the  men  In  the  employ  of  the 
contractors  work  more  than  eight  }iours  per  day,  which,  of  course,  re- 
quires the  presence  of  your  engineering  force  for  the  purpose  of  super- 
vising and  seeing  that  the  work  is  done  in  accordance  with  contract,  specl- 
tlcatlons,  etc. 

President  Ryan  further  states  that  in  your  engineering  force  are  the  in- 
spectors, laborers  and  others  who  are  employed  by  the  day,  but  must  re- 
main at  work  as  long  as  the  contractor's  men  are  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  supervising,  etc.,  as  before  stated,  for  which  your  per  diem  men  receive 
extra  time  and  pay  when  employed  longer  than  eight  hours,  eight  hours 
being  a  legal  day's  work. 

And  President  Ryan  asks:  Is  the  continuance  of  this  manner  of  employ- 
ment, or  is  the  employment  of  your  inspectors,  laborers  and  others  who  are 
employed  by  the  day,  in  conformity  or  not  with  chapter  567  of  the  Laws 
of  1899,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  work  above  referred  to  can  your  per 
diem  men  receive  overtime  and  pay  therefor  when  employed  more  than 
eight  hours? 

The  persons  to  whom  the  eight-hour  law  applies  are  "  aU  classes  of  em- 
ployees in  this  State  except  those  engaged  in  farm  and  domestic  service, 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  law."  (Laws  of  1899,  chapter  567,  section  3.) 

In  section  2  of  the  Labor  Law  It  Is  provided: 

"  The  term  employee  when  used  in  this  chapter  means  a  mechanic,  work- 
Ingman  or  laborer  who  works  for  another  for  hire." 

The  restriction,  therefore,  to  eight  hours  work  applies  to  mechanics, 
worklngmen  and  laborers. 

It  is  apparent  from  your  communication  that  some  of  the  men  are 
clearly  within  the  eight  hours  provision  and  some  are  not. 

The  laborers  clearly  can  not  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  nor  can 
they  receive  pay  for  overtime,  as  the  section  provides: 

"This  section  does  not  prevent  an  agreement  for  overwork  at  an  in- 
creased compensation,  except  upon  work  by  or  for  the  State  or  a  muni- 
cipal corporation  or  by  contractors  or  sub-contractors  therewith." 

Therefore,  under  this  portion  of  the  section  overwork  by  municipal  em- 
ployees of  the  character  specified  is  forbidden. 

As  to  the  employees  of  the  contractors  in  the  cases  suggested  by  you, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  them  for  the  reason  that  it  is  provided  in 
section  3  of  chapter  567  of  the  Laws  of  1899: 

"  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  any  existing  contract  for  public 
work." 

I  believe  the  foregoing  answers  your  questions. 

Tou  will  remember  that  in  the  letter  of  the  mayor  bearing  date  2d  June, 
aU  city  departments  are  requested  to  not  only  observe  the  Labor  Law 
in  its  letter,  but  to  carry  out  its  provisions  In  accordance  with  its  spirit. 

Yours, 

JOHN  WHALEN, 

Corporation  Counsel. 
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H.    Difflculti^B  in  Albany. 

On  July  27th  a  strike  was  begun  on  all  of  the  street  paving 
contracts  in  Albany  on  account  of  failure  to  enforce  the  Eight- 
hour  Law.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  law  the  contractors  had 
been  paying  12^  cents  an  hour  and  requiring  ten  hours  as  a  day's 
work. 

When  the  paving  contracts  were  awarded  there  was  inserted 
in  them  a  provision  that  eight  hours  should  constitute  a  day's 
work  and  that  they  should  receive  therefor  the  prevailing  rate  of 
wages  for  such  work. 

The  Federation  of  Labor  called  the  attention  of  the  street 
commissioner  to  the  violation  of  the  law  and  the  matter  finally 
was  taken  before  the  Board  of  Contract.  The  city  inspectors  on 
the  work  were  working  ten  hours  a  day,  the  same  as  the  men. 

When  the  strike  began  it  was  simply  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  fixing  eight  hours  as  a  day's  work,  the  men  feeling  that 
they  would  have  the  moral  support  of  the  community.  Later 
they  demanded  both  the  short  day  and  |1.50  wage.  The  con- 
tractors offered  to  accept  the  eight-hour  day  and  pay  |1.25  for 
a  day's  work.  Later  they  increased  their  offer  to  |1.35  and 
finally  one  of  them  consented  to  pay  $1.50,  and  his  men  resumed 
work. 

On  September  5th  the  city  Board  of  Contract  cancelled  the 
contract  of  one  of  the  remaining  contractors  and  permitted  the 
other  to  resume  work  upon  condition  that  he  would  pay  |1.50 
for  an  eight-hour  day. 

The  contractor  whose  contract  was  cancelled  said  that  his 
contract  had  not  contained  the  provision  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  Eight-hour  Law  when  he  signed  it. 
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THE  BROOKLYN  STREET  RAILWAY  STRIKE. 

The  strike  on  the  lines  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany, which  began  on  Bunday,  Jnly  16th,  and  lasted  about  a 
week,  involved  1,000  employees  more  or  less,  most  of  them  being 
on  the  Hassan  line.  The  following  statements  of  the  official 
representatives  of  both  parties  will  present  the  merits  of  the  case 
as  clearly  as  can  be  done  without  a  special  investigation. 

Master  Workman  Pines,  of  District  Assembly  No.  75,  Knights 
of  Labor,  in  an  interview  with  a  representative  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  said  in  substance; 

The  trouble  between  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company  and  Its  em- 
ployees, which  precipitated  the  strike  of  July  16th  last,  dates  back  to  the 
passage  of  the  Ten-hour  Workday  Law  for  street  railroad  employees.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  passage  of  the  law,  which  they  deemed  was  passed  in 
their  interest,  the  motormen  and  conductors  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  began 
agitating  for  a  reduction  of  their  hours  of  labor  from  fourteen  and  sixteen 
hours  per  day  to  what  they  deemed  a  legal  day's  work  of  ten  hours. 
Every  lawful  means  was  taken  to  compel  the  enforcement  of  the  Ten- 
hour  Law,  without  avail.  The  action  of  the  conapany  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  officials  of  the  city,  as  well  as  to  the  attention  of  the 
district  attorney  of  Kings  county,  with  like  result.  In  the  early  part  of 
1888  the  matter  was  again  presented  to  the  attention  of  the  newly-elected 
district  attorney  of  Kings  county  by  the  officers  of  District  Assembly  No. 
75,  Knights  of  Labor,  and  upon  reading  the  law  he  pronounced  it  a  very 
fair,  equitable  and  Just  law  and  one  that  should  be  enforced.  He  re- 
quested the  officials  of  District  Assembly  No.  75  to  furnish  him  with  evi- 
dence substantiating  specific  violations  of  the  law,  and  that  he  would 
present  the  case  to  the  grand  jury.  In  a  few  days  the  evidence  was  pre- 
pared and  the  grand  Jury  found  three  indictments  against  the  company 
for  violation  of  the  Ten-hour  Law;  but  what  became  of  those  indictments 
the  officers  of  District  Assembly  No.  75  have  been  unable  to  learn. 

From  the  time  those  indictments  were  made  the  company  began  a 
system  of  wholesale  discharge  of  the  men  prominent  in  the  organization, 
but  especially  those  employed  on  the  lines  of  the  old  Nassau  Railroad 
Company.  In  the  meantime  the  employees  were  strengthening  their  organ- 
ization by  the  accession  of  new  local  assemblies  and  new  recruits  from 
lines  that  had  not  been  previously  organized.  Early  in  June  of  this  year 
it  became  known  to  the  men  employed  on  the  Nassau  division  that  their 
places  were  to  be  filled  by  others  as  soon  as  the  company  could  conveni- 
ently get  rid  of  them.  They  then  resolved  that  before  allowing  the 
company  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  their  entire  discharge  they  would 
quit  on  their  own  account,  and  endeavor,  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  other  roads. 

This  they  were  not  slow  In  receiving,  for  the  men  on  the  other  lines  had 
grievances  similar  to  those  complained  of  by  the  Nassau  line  men,  and 
Joint  meetings  being  held  the  demands  herewith  published  were  pre- 
pared and  presented  to  President  Rossiter  on  Saturday,  July  1,  1899. 
When  the  committee  representing  the  employees  presented  its  demands 
Mr.  Rossiter  expressed  surprise  that  some  of  the  grievances  complained 
of  existed  and  created  the  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  committee  that 
everyUiing  would  be  satisfactorily  adjusted,  and  asked  time  until  the  fol- 
lowing Wednesday  to  look  into  the  matter.  The  committee  called  upon 
Mr.  Rossiter  on  Wednesday,  July  5th,  by  appointment  and  were  informed 
that  he  had  investigated  the  grievances  complained  of  and  that  he  found 
none  to  exist,  and  that  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  adjust. 
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This  terminated  the  negotiations  between  the  representatives  of  em- 
ployees and  the  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company. 
Special  meetings  of  the  local  assemblies,  forming  the  organization  in  each 
division  of  the  road,  were  at  once  called  and  almost  unanimously  decided 
to  tie  up  the  roads  on  Sunday  morning,  July  16th. 


Demands  made  on  behalf  of  the  Motormen  and  Conductors  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Rapid  Transit  Company,  by  a  committee  of  its  employees  representing 
the  different  subdivisions  of  system  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn: 

Tour  employees  make  the  following  demands  upon  your  company  as 
their  employers,  and  trust  the  same  will  be  granted,  so  that  perfect  satis- 
faction shall  be  given  to  the  company  and  also  the  men: 

First  That  the  time  tables  be  arranged  upon  all  lines  so  as  to  comply 
with  the  Ten-hour-Law  Workday. 

Second.  That  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  shall  be  $2  for  each  full  day's 
work.    Trippers  and  overtime  to  be  paid  20  cents  per  hour. 

Third.  That  two-thirds  of  the  cars  shall  be  full  day  runs. 

Fourth.  That  the  company  shall  receive  committees  of  their  employees, 
representing  the  men.  That  no  employee  shall  be  discriminated  against  for 
acting  on  such  committee. 

The  official  statement  of  President  Clinton  L.  Eoesiter,  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bapid  Transit  Gonipany,  is  as  follows: 

"A  committee  of  five  Brooklyn  Heights  railroad  employees,  two  from  the 
Brooklyn  elevated  and  eight  from  the  Nassau  railroad,  called  on  me  this 
morning  (July  15th).  I  first  received  its  chairman,  Mr.  MacKenzie,  whose 
statenuent  I  took,  and  who  filed  with  me  a  statement  on  behalf  of  the 
other  members  of  the  committee.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  anything  further 
to  state,  and  upon  his  replying  in  the  negative  he  retired  and  the  remainder 
of  the  committee  were  then  called  in  and  stated  their  individual  grievances. 
There  was  considerable  desultory  talk,  some  specific  grievances  being 
pointed  out  which  I  promised  to  inquire  into  and,  if  the  facts  were  as 
stated,  to  correct  any  injustice  that  might  have  been  unintentionally  done. 

*'  The  men  finally  stated  they  were  here  for  me  to  sign  the  agreement^ 
which  their  chairman  had  left  I  told  them  I  had  not  looked  at  it  as  yet 
At  their  request  I  took  up  the  different  parts  of  the  agreement  as  follows: 

"  *1.    Th«t  the  time  tables  be  arranged  npon  all  lines  so  as  to  comply  with  the  Ten-hour  Workday 
Law.* 

"  I  informed  them  that  this  was  being  done  on  every  line  on  the  com- 
pany's system. 

**  *3.    That  thepreTalUng  rate  of  wages  shall  be  $2  for  each  full  day's  work,  and  trips  and  over- 
time be  paid  at  20  cents  per  hour.' 

"  Our  rate  of  wages  is  $2  per  day  on  every  line  in  the  system.  All  over- 
time over  dO  minutes  is  being  paid  for,  and  had  been  paid  for  for  over  a 
year  past  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  hour. 


(« •' 


8.    That  two-thirds  of  the  cars  shall  be  full  day  runs.* 

"  On  the  existing  time  tables  to-day  62  per  cent  of  the  total  runs  on 
the  Brooklyn  Heights  lines  are  full  day  cars,  receiving  $2  per  day  each, 
and  56  per  cent  on  the  Nassau  lines  are  full  day  runs,  receiving  $2  per  day. 

'*  That  as  to  the  balance  of  the  runs  on  the  entire  system  our  time  tables 
are  so  arranged  that  no  man  receives  less  than  $1.50  per  day,  while  on  the 
Nassau  lines  when  the  time  tables  were  turned  over  and  before  we 
commenced  active  operation  it  was  found  that  over  50  per  cent  of  the- 
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men  received  less  than  $1.50  for  the  day's  work,  and  that  30  per  cent, 
received  less  than  $1.25  for  the  regular  day's  work. 

**  '4.    That  the  coini>aiiy  shall  receive  committees  of  their  employees  representing  the  men ;  that 
no  employee  shall  be  discriminated  against  for  acting  on  such  committee.* 

"  This  has  been  the  practice  of  the  company  ever  since  1  assumed 
charge,  and  certainly  will  be  continued. 

*'  *5.    That  no  man  shall  be  discharged  without  Just  and  sufficient  cause,  and  only  after  he  has  had 
an  impartial  hearing.* 

"  I  stated  as  to  this  that  no  man  had  ever  been  discharged  from  the  com- 
pany and  no  one  would  be  without  good  and  sutlicient  reason,  and  that 
if  any  case  of  injustice  was  brought  to  my  attention  it  had  always  re- 
ceived and  would  receive  Immediate  attention. 

"  *f;    Extra  brakemen  on  the  main  line ;  first— Fifteen  to  report  for  work  at  A  :40  a.  m.    Balance  at 

5:30  a.  m.    All  brakemen  to  be  paid  from  15  minutes  after  their  reporting  time  when  marked  up  for 

runs.    When  extra  brakemen  be  held  for  Rockawaj'  or  Coney  Tsland  runs  that  they  be  paid  for  all 

•time  over  one  hour.    That  all  brakemen,  agents,  gatcmen  and  platform  men  be  paid  20  cents  per 

hour  or  any  fraction  thereof.* 

•*  I  merely  dismissed  this  and  stated  that  in  view  of  the  present  condition 
I  could  not  consent  to  any  increase  of  wages,  but  that  the  matter  of  ar- 
ranging time  tables  would  be  looked  into,  with  a  view  of  remedying  any 
reasonable  cause  for  comi^laint  that  now  exists. 

**  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  attitude  of  the  committee  impressed  me  as 
being  the  attitude  of  men  looking  for  a  grievance.  When  individuals  on 
the  committee  tried  to  address  me  at  length,  as  I  was  glad  to  have  them, 
the  leaders  attempted  to  deter  them,  and  the  efforts  of  the  leaders  seemed 
to  produce  trouble. 

"  This  attitude,  however,  will  make  no  difference  in  the  feelings  or  atti- 
tude of  the  company.  We  have  the  true  interests  of  our  employees  at 
heart,  and  we  will  willingly  allow  no  condition  to  exist  which  will  give  rise 
to  a  reasonable  complaint.  We  are  willing  and  desirous  of  hearing 
genuine  complaints,  and  I  think  our  men  generally  think  so,  as  Indicated 
by  the  loyalty  of  tjie  great  majority  who  have  been  with  us  for  four  years 
or  more. 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  the  committee  which  called  upon  me  represents 
anything  more  than  a  small  body  of  malcontents  who  are  influenced  not 
by  their  conditions  or  of  their  fellow  employees,  but  by  outsiders  who 
have  selfish  interests  in  promoting  trouble." 
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THE  NEW  YORK  STREET  RAILWAY  STRIKE. 

A  few  days  after  the  inauguration  of  the  strike  on  the  Brook- 
lyn Rapid  Transit  Company's  lines,  a  number  of  the  employees  of 
the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company,  of  Manhattan 
borough,  quit  work.  The  principal  line  affected  w-as  that  on 
Second  avenue.  The  strike  lasted  but  a  few  days.  An  invita- 
tion to  present  to  the  public  their  respective  sides  of  the  strike 
through  the  Bulletin  was  given  to  representatives  of  both 
parties;  but  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press  no  written  state- 
ment had  been  received.  In  lieu  of  such  official  statements,  the 
Bulletin  publishes  below  part  of  the  report  of  a  committee  of 
the  Social  Reform  Club,  of  New  York,  which  was  appointed  to 
investigate  the  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  striking 
empl(/yees;  the  committee  consisted  of  Charles  B.Spahr, associate 
editor  of  the  Outlook;  Ernest  H.  Crosby,  James  K.  Paulding,  E. 
W.  Ordway,  and  W.  Franklin  Brush: 
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The  main  cause  of  the  trouble  appears  to  lie  in  the  alleged  non- 
obsen^ance  by  the  company  of  the  law  constituting  ten  hours  as  a  legal 
workday  for  street  railway  employees  in  cities  of  100,000  and  over.  State- 
ments of  individual  motormon  recently  interviewed  by  the  committee  are 
to  the  effect  that  this  law  is  habitually  violated  by  the  company.  The 
men  say  that  five  trips  constitute  a  day's  work,  and  that  with  the  system 
of  •  swing '  or  rest  between  each  trip  they  either  fail  to  accomplish  their 
work  in  the  time  contemplated  by  the  law  or  else  are  compeUed  to  en- 
danger public  safety  by  the  speed  at  which  they  run  the  cars. 

'*  In  addition,  the  men  complain  that,  owing  to  the  method  of  payment 
by  the  trip,  they  are  very  often  unable  to  earn  a  full  week*s  pay.  The 
nominal  rate  of  payment  is  ^2.25  per  day,  but  it  is  only  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  that  this  amount  can  be  earned.  The  schedule  time 
fs  extremely  close  and  difficult  to  maintain  in  the  face  of  heavy  trafiBc  or 
necessary  delays.  It,  therefore,  very  frequently  happens  that  men  with 
however  great  desire  to  work  cannot  make  trips  enough  within  the  day 
to  earn  the  full  nominal  wage. 

"At  an  interview  held  with  a  committee  of  motormen,  each  man  at  our 
request  stated  what  his  earnings  had  been  for  several  weeks,  and  in  many 
cases  they  fell  far  below^  the  full  rate  of  $15.75  per  week,  or  $2.25  per  day. 
The  trip  system  also  seems  to  open  the  way  to  deductions  tending  to 
reduce  materially  their  earnings.  The  men  are  not  paid  when  the  cars  are 
sent  for  part  of  a  *  dark  '  run  or  without  passengers.  Cars  are  also,  when 
not  running  fuU,  switched  into  shorter  runs.    For  the  shorter  trip  a  smaller 

amount  is  paid.  , ,     ^        n 

"The  employees  also  complain  that  they  are  held  accountable  for  aU 
damage  done  to  the  cars  while  in  their  possession,  and  that  the  company 
refuses  to  entertain  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  injury  was  unavoid- 
able on  the  part  of  the  employees  or  without  fault  of  the  employees. 

"Another  grievance  of  the  dissatisfied  employees  lies  in  the  reception,  or 
more  properly  non-reception,  of  their  committee  sent  to  lay  the  causes  of 
their  complaint  before  the  president  of  the  company.  Although  fortified 
by  a  petition  containing  the  names  of  750  of  his  employees  who  were  will- 
ing to  run  the  risk  of  discharge  by  asserting  their  grievances  over  their 
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own  signatures,  Mr.  Vreeland  declined  to  receive  them  as  representing 
anybody  except  themselves,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  just 
received  a  committee  of  their  fellows  who  came  avowedly  to  represent 
other  employees  who  had  signed  a  document  expressing  complete  satisfac- 
tion with  the  terms  of  their  employment 

*'  This  document  was  signed  by  2,700  names,  some  of  which  are  said  to 
have  appeared  as  well  upon  the  other  petition.  It  is  well  understood  with 
what  ease  signatures  to  such  a  petition,  understood  to  be  desired  by  the 
company,  can  be  collected,  and  the  president's  discrimination  between  the 
two  sets  of  petitioners  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  been  of  a  nature  to 
impress  the  men  with  his  impartiality  in  dealing  with  his  employees. 

"  The  above  charges  contained  what  seemed  to  us  of  most  serious  con- 
sequence.in  tlie  statements  gathered  from  the  men,  and  therefore  to  con- 
stitute the  principal  causes  of  the  present  strike.  We  regret  that  lack  of 
time  has  prevented  us  from  obtaining  independent  verification  of  the 
charges  made,  and  we  deeply  regret  that  our  efforts  to  obtain  from  the 
officers  of  the  company  some  statement  in  reference  to  them  has  not  been 
attended  with  success." 
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A  WO^KINGMEN'S  ORGANIZATION  IN  NUREM- 

BURG. 

The  workinginen  of  Nuremburg,  Germany,  have  for  five  years 
successfully  maintained  a  bureau  devoted  to  their  own  interests. 
Its  principal  functions  are  to  furnish  information  regarding  labor 
laws  gratuitously  to  workingmen,  to  present  to  the  factory  in- 
spectors and  other  public  officials  proper  evidence  of  violations 
of  the  labor  la^vs,  and  in  general  to  interpret  the  law-  to  w^ork- 
ingmen  and  assist  them  in  securing  their  rights  under  the  law. 
The  report  of  the  Arhelter-Sekretariat  Nuernberg  for  1898,  recently 
received,  indicates  a  substantial  growth  since  the  institution's 
establishment  in  1894.  The  project  had  been  agitated  for  sev- 
eral years  in  labor  circles  at  Nuremburg,  and  mere  es[>ecially 
so  after  the  enactment  of  the  Invalid  and  Old  Age  Compulsory 
Insurance  Law  of  1891,  whose  complexities  and  technicalities 
called  for  expert  legal  advice  that  the  average  workingman 
could  scarcely  afford  to  pay  for.  After  meeting  numerous  diffi- 
culties the  promoters  of  the  idea  of  a  workingmen's  bureau  suc- 
ceeded in  getting,  at  a  public  meeting  of  male  workers,  enough 
pledges  of  pecuniary  support  to  warrant  the  foundation  of  such 
a  bureau  of  information.  The  financial  resources  proceeded  from 
a  per  capita  contribution  of  tw^o  pfennig  (half  a  cent)  a  week,  paid 
by  about  3,500  workingmen.  An  appeal  for  a  subvention  of  an 
equal  amount  was  directed  to  the  city  government,  which  ex- 
pressed its  willingness  to  establish  an  employment  bureau  un- 
der municipal  control  and  management,  if  subsidized  by  the 
working  people;  but  declined  to  grant  aid  to  the  proposed  labor 
bureau  on  the  ground  that  it  represented  only  a  part  of  the 
people  of  the  city.  The  city  officers  also  proceeded  at  law  against 
the  secretary  of  the  new  institution  for  using  the  word  "  city '' 
in  its  title  (Arheiter-Sekretariat  der  Stadt  Xuernherg).  The  court 
held  that  the  use  of  the  word  "  city  "  was  restricted  by  law  to 
municipal  institutions  and  imposed  a  fine  upon  the  secretary. 

The  first  Arheiter-Sekretariat  in  (Germany  nevertheless  survived 
these  initial  discouragements  and  has  since  enjoyed  a  solid  exten- 
sion of  usefulness.     Its  annual  report  has  grown  from  a  pamphlet 
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of  27  pages  to  one  of  117  pages,  and  it  has  undertaken  investi- 
gations of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  and  housing  conditions  in 
Nuremburg,  the  results  of  which  have  been  separately  published. 

The  number  of  persons  who  consulted  the  bureau  for  informa- 
tion or  service  in  1898  was  13,938,  an  average  of  45  a  day.  The 
principal  subjects  of  inquiry  were  in  the  domain  of  civil  law  . 
(3,840,  of  which  916  w^ere  house-rent  disputes)  and  the  obligatory 
insurance  system  (3,278,  of  which  2,233  were  concerned  with  ac- 
cident insurance).  The  bureau  was  utilized  almost  entirely  by 
workingmen,  most  of  whom  belonged  in  the  skilled  trades.  Of 
these,  5,250  were  members  of  labor  organizations.  Of  the  14,000 
inquirers  only  1,240  were  outside  the  ranks  of  labor.  Oral  an- 
swers were  returned  to  81.47  per  cent,  of  the  inquiries  (11,074), 
while  1,390,  or  10.23-  per  cent.,  were  written  answers.  The  num- 
ber of  communications  (complaints,  etc.)  addressed  to  magis- 
trates, courts  and  attorneys  was  692. 

One  of  the  important  services  rendered  to  workmen  was  in  the 
matter  of  their  contracts  with  publishers  of  encyclopedias  and 
novels  sold  on  the  Installment  plan.  This  business  has  become 
so  large  in  Germany  and  subject  to  so  many  abuses  that  the 
Sekretariat  was  frequently  called  upon  to  protect  buyers.  Ex- 
cessive demands  of  waiters,  coach-drivers,  porters,  domestic  ser- 
vants, etc.,  on  the  part  of  employers  also  called  for  attention 
from  the  bureau,  and,  as  already  noted,  the  activity  of  the  bureau 
has  been  especially  noticeable  in  connection  with  house-rent  dis- 
putes, contentions  under  the  insurance  laws  and  violations  of 
the  factory  laws. 

The  1898  report  also  contains  ample  statistics  of  the  Nurem- 
burg trade  unions  {Oexcerkschaften)  and  reports  on  the  printing 
industry,  etc.  A  step  in  advance  was  taken  in  the  erection  of  a 
Separate  division  for  social  statistics. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  bureau  in  1898  were  10,000  marks 
(|2,500),  of  which  4,000  marks  (|1,000)  was  expended  in  salaries. 
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STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 

Report  of  the  Superintendent. 

In  proportion  as  the  existence  of  the  New  York  State  Free  Em- 
ployment Bureau  has  "become  known  to  our  citizens  its  utility  and 
ivork  have  increased.  The  necessity  for  such  a  bureau  is  made 
evident  by  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  at  the  request  of  a 
body  of  ladies  interested  in  the  matter,  has  passed  a  resolution  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  reconstructing  the  licensing  of  employ- 
ment agencies  in  New  York  city.  This  was  brought  about  mainly 
by  the  fact  that  a  woman  employed  by  Mrs.  Clarke  at  one  of  the  in- 
telligence agencies  of  this  city  was  the  dupe  of  a  designing  party, 
and  was  introduced  into  the  Clarke  family  for  the  purpose  of  steal- 
ing the  child  in  order  to  recover  a  ransom.  At  the  office  there  was 
no  record  kept  of  the  woman's  antecedents  or  of  her  former  em- 
ployer. The  ladies  who  asked  the  Board  of  Aldermen  to  move  in 
the  matter  of  a  more  strict  scrutiny  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
over  the  intelligence  offices  demand  that  a  special  licensing  bureau 
be  created  which  shall  compel  proprietors  of  intelligence  offices  to 
keep  a  record  of  the  name  and  address  of  each  applicant  for  work 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  last  employer,  and  to  .conduct  the 
bureau  somewhat  after  the  system  inaugurated  by  our  Bureau. 

The  abuses  complained  of  as  to  the  dishonesty  displayed  in  the 
conduct  of  many  such  employment  agencies  still  exist.  A  New 
York  paper  calling  attention  to  this  fact  spoke  of  them  recently 
as  being  dishonest;  and,  being  so  firmly  convinced  of  this  fact,  it 
has  laid  down  as  a  rule  governing  its  advertising  policy  that  no 
intelligence  agency  shall  be  advertised  in  its  columns.  Com- 
plaints have  been  rei>eatedly  made  at  our  Bureau  of  the  manner  in 
which  intelligence  agencies  are  conducted.  One  particular  in- 
stance was  the  case  of  two  boys  who  paid  their  last  dollar  to  se- 
cure a  place  as  farm  hands  in  New  Jersey.  Upon  arriving  at  their 
destination  they  were  told  that  there  was  no  such  employment  for 
them,  nor  had  a  request  been  made  at  the  office  for  such.  The 
boys,  being  without  money,  anticipating  instant  employment  and 
being  disappointed,  had  to  return  to  the  city  on  foot. 
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It  is  a  constant  practice  for  girls  who  register  at  such  places 
to  be  sent  to  supposed  employers,  only  to  find,  upon  reaching 
their  journey's  end,  that  they  have  been  imposed  upon.  The  New 
York  State  Free  Employment  Bureau  has  thrown  every  safe- 
guard around  the  interests  of  both  employer  and  employee.  We 
have  insisted,  in  cases  where  help  is  wanted  in  the  country,  that 
the  railroad-  fare  shall  be  paid  to  the  destination  and  that  the 
employer  shall  meet  the  employee  to  conduct  her  to  the  place  of 
employment  at  the  other  end.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  in- 
sisted that  all  applicants  who  desire  to  have  their  labor  placed 
shall  keep  any  appointment  made,  and  any  one  failing  to  do  so 
forfeits  the  use  of  this  office.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to 
ascertain  the  qualifications  of  applicants  for  the  work  sought. 
Letters  asking  for  information  from  former  employers  as  to 
the  character  and  ability  of  the  applicants  have  been  very  much 
to  the  credit  of  the  people  who  seek  to  place  their  labor  with 
us.  As  to  the  people  for  whom  we  have  found  employment,  few 
complaints  have  been  made,  indeed,  as  to  their  ability  and  quali- 
fications, and  in  but  two  cases  was  the  complaint  made  by  the 
employee  that  wages  were  not  paid  as  per  agreement,  and  a  letter 
from  this  office  to  the  employer  has  been  successful  in  righting 
any  such  wrongs. 

.  A  reference  to  the  table  published  herewith  shows  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  applicants  for  work,  applicants  for  help,  and 
situations  secured  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1899,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  June  30,  1898.  During 
the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1898,  we  had  984  applications  for 
help;  placed  746,  leaving  238  places  that  we  were  not  able  to  fill. 
These  were  mainly  applications  for  girls  as  general  housew.ork- 
ers,  the  demand  for  such  being  far  in  excess  of  the  supply  at  our 
command. 

The  State  Free  Employment  Bureau  is  located  at  30  West 
Twenty-ninth  street,  New  York  city.  Applicants  for  help  are  in 
attendance  from  9  o'clock  until  2  p.  m.,  with  the  exception  of 
Saturday,  when  the  office  closes  at  noon.  Office  hours  from  9 
to  5,  with  the  exception  of  Saturday,  closing  at  noon. 
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Statement  by  the  Free  Employmont  Bureau  of  the  number 
of  applicants  for  employment,  number  of  applicants  for  help,  and 
number  of  situations  secured  during  the  three  months  ending 
June  30,  189S  and  1899: 


Quarter  ending  June  80, 1890 

Qiuirter  ending  June  80,  1898 , 

Peroent.  or  increase  of  situations  secured,  61. 


Applicants 
for  work. 


1,881 
1,880 


Applicants 
for  heli^. 


084 
644 


Situations 
secured. 


746 
498 
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COURT  DECISIONS. 

I.    Patrolling. 

A  judicial  decision  of  unusual  importance  was  rendered  on 
Tuesday,  September  5,  by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Third  Department,  in  the  case  of  William  N.  Sleicher  et  al 
vs.  Jam^es  A.  Grogan,  as  president  of  the  Iron  Moulders'  Union  No. 
2,  and  other^s,  who  had  appealed  to  the  court  for  removal  of  an  in- 
junction against  patrolling  or  picketing  the  iron  foundry  of  plain- 
tiffs at  Watervliet,  near  Albany.  The  history  of  the  case  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows: 

In  October,  1897,  the  moulders  in  plaintiffs'  establishment,  the 
West  Side  foundry  in  the  town  of  Colonie,  struck  work,  as  they 
said,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  unioniz- 
ing the  foundry,  and  preventing  abuses.  Plaintiffs  attempted  un- 
successfully to  keep  the  establishment  running  and  in  November, 
1898,  applied  to  the  courts  for  an  injunction  restraining  defend- 
ants from  hindering  or  interfering  with  their  "  rights  in  the  free, 
unrestrained,  orderly  and  peaceful  management "  of  their  busi- 
ness. On  December  6,  1898,  Judge  Chase  granted  the  motion  of 
plaintiffs  and  issued  a  summons  for  the  defendants  to  show  cause 
why  such  injunction  should  not  be  granted.  Pending  the  hearing 
which  was  set  for  December  10,  the  defendants  were  enjoined  from 
committing  any  of  the  acts  referred  to.  The  terms  of  this  injunc- 
tion were  as  follows: 


It  apiHjaring  to  my  satisfaction  from  the  complaint  in  this  action,  veri- 
fied on  the  5th  day  of  December,  1808,  and  from  the  affidavit  of  William 
Sleicher,  Jr.,  verified  on  the  same  day,  that  the  plaintiffs  have  been  hin- 
dered, interrupted  and  obstructed  from  freely  exercising  and  carrying  on 
their  trade,  business  and  calling,  by  reason  of  the  unlawful  combination 
and  acts  of  the  several  defendants,  and  have  suffered  loss,  damage  and 
injury  by  reason  of  the  premises,  and  that  the  relief  sought  in  this  action 
is  to  enjoin  and  restrain  unlawful  interference  with  the  rights  of  the 
plaintiffs  in  conducting  the  lawful  trade,  business  and  calling  in  which 
they  are  engaged  in  the  town  of  Colonie,  Albany  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
unless  the  several  defendants  shall  be  enjoined  from  the  commission  of 
unlawful  acts  tending  to  hinder,  interrupt  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
the  plaintiffs  in  the  free,  unrestrained,  orderly  and  peaceful  management 
of  such  lawful  trade,  business  and  calling  in  which  such  plaintiffs  are 
Interested  and  engaged;  that  the  plaintiffs  will  sustain  great  loss,  damage 
and  injury;  and  it  also  appearing  to  my  satisfaction  that  the  plaintiffs 
herein  are  entitled  to  the  intervention  and  protection  of  this  court,  and 
the  plaintiffs  have  given  the  undertaking  required  by  law.  Now,  on 
motion  of  H.  O.  IngaUs,  attorney  of  the  i:)laintiffs,  it  is  ordered,  that  the 
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several  defendants  show  cause  before  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supi'eme 
court,  at  a  special  term  thereof,  to  be  held  at  the  court  room  In  the  city 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  10th  day  of  December,  1898,  at  10  o'clock  of  the 
forenoon  of  that  day,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  counsel  can  be  heard,  why 
they,  the  several  defendants,  tlioir  ajrenta,  substitutes,  servants,  confed- 
erates, and  all  persons  incited  thereunto  bj'  them,  or  either  of  them,  should 
not  be  enjoined  from  hindering,  preventing,  obstructing  or  otherwise  inter- 
fering with  the  exercise  and  management  of  the  lawful  trade,  business 
and  calling  in  which  the  plaintiiTs  are  engage<l  in  the  town  of  Colonic, 
Albany  County,  N.  Y.,  as  general  founders  and  manufacturei-s  of  structural 
iron  work,  by  assembling  or  loitering  in  front  or  in  the  immediate  Aicinity 
of  tlie  place  of  business  of  the  plaintiffs,  or  bj'  establishing  or  maintaining 
a  system  of  patrol,  picketing  or  espionage,  by  stationing  or  keeping  one  or 
more  persons  in  the  day  time,  or  in  the  night  time,  in  front  of  or  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  place  of  business  of  the  plaintiffs,  during  the 
hours  when  business  shall  be  conducted  at  said  premises,  and  from  all 
other  acts  tending  to  hinder,  obstruct  and  interfere  with  the  said  plaintiffs 
in  the  exercise  and  management  of  their  trade  and  calling  at  the  said 
premises,  in  the  town  of  Colonic.  Albany  County,  X.  Y.,  and  from  inter- 
fering in  anywise  with  the  said  establishment  and  place  of  business  of 
the  plaintiffs  herein,  and  from  interfering  with,  enticing  or  diverting  from 
the  employment  of  the  plaintiffs,  any  person  now  or  hereafter  in  thehr 
employ,  either  by  force,  threats,  intimidation,  violence,  blandishments  or 
otherwise,  and  from  hindering,  obstructing  or  preventing,  by  menace  or 
intimidation,  or  otherwise,  any  person  or  persons  who  may  desire  to  enter 
the  employment  of  the  plaintiffs,  from  accepting  or  entering  upon  such 
employment,  and  from  the  exercise  of  his  lawful  trade,  business  or  calling, 
and  from  intimidating,  threatening  or  menacing  any  of  the  plaintiffs  or 
customers  of  the  plaintiffs  with  harm  in  their  business,  or  boycott.  If  they 
should  not  cease  dealing  with  the  plaintiffs,  and  from  in  any  manner  inter- 
fering with  the  patrons  and  customei*s  of  the  plaintiffs,  or  intimidating, 
threatening,  either  by  force,  violence  or  otherwise,  any  of  the  said  patrons 
or  customers  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  from  all  other  acts  in  contravention  of 
the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York,  detrimental  or  harmful 
to  the  plaintiffs,  and  tending  to  injure,  hinder  or  interfere  with,  or  inter- 
rupt the  quiet  and  peaceful  prosecution  of  the  said  business  of  the  said 
plaintiffs;  and  in  the  meantime,  and  until  the  hearing  and  determination  of 
the  subject  matter  of  this  order  to  show  cause,  and  of  the  motion  based 
thereon,  the  said  defendants,  their  agents,  servants,  substitutes,  confeder- 
ates, and  all  persons  incited  thereunto  by  them,  are  jointly  and  severally 
hereby  enjoined  and  restrained  from  assembling,  loitering,  standing  or  pa- 
trol lug  in  front  of,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  place  of  business  of 
the  plaintiffs,  and  from  interfering  by  threats,  intimidation  or  violence 
with  any  person  or  persons  now  or  hereafter  employed  by  the  plaintiffs, 
when  approaching  or  dej)arting  from  the  place  of  business  of  the  plain- 
tiffs, and  from  interfering  by  intimidation,  threats  or  violence  with  any 
person  or  persons  Avho  may  desire  to  enter  the  employment  of  the  plain- 
tiffs, from  accepting  such  employment,  and  from  intercepting  or  diverting 
from  the  employment  of  the  plaintiffs  any  person  or  persons  now  or  here- 
after In  their  employment,  and  from  in  any  manner  intimidating*  threat- 
ening or  menacing  any  of  the  patrons  or  customers  of  the  plaintiffs  with 
harm  in  their  business,  or  boycott,  If  they  should  not  cease  dealings  with 
the  plaintiffs,  and  from  in  any  manner  interfering  with  the  said  patrons 
or  customei-s  of  the  plaintiffs,  or  intimidating  or  threatening,  either  by 
force,  violence  or  otherwise,  any  of  the  said  patrons  or  customers  of  the 
plaintiffs. 

The  grounds  upon  which  this  Injunction  Is  asked  are  briefly  as  follows: 
To  prevent  the  defendants  from  interfering  with  the  employees  of  the 
plaintiffs;  to  prevent  the  defendants  from  loitering  or  lingering  In  or  about 
the  plaintiffs'  premises,  with  the  view  or  purpose  of  interfering  with  or 
stopping  plaintiffs'  business,  and  to  prevent  the  defendants  from  inter- 
fering with  the  plaintiffs  in  the  lawful  prosecution  of  their  trade  and 
business. 
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On  December  lOtli,  the  hearing  was  adjourned  and  the  injunc- 
tion order  continued  until  January  14,  1899,  when  argument  was 
made  before  Judge  Chester.  His  decision  made  the  temporary  in- 
junction permanent.  The  moulders  immediately  appealed  the 
case  to  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Third  De- 
partment, before  which  it  was  argued  early  in  May.  No  decision 
was  handed  dow^n  in  that  term,  but  on  Repteitiber  5,  the  court 
rendered  a  decision  reversing  the  order,  without  prejudice,  and 
allowing  |10  costs  with  disbursements.  This  vacation  of  the  in- 
junction is  regarded  by  the  moulders  as  amounting  to  a  final  set- 
tlement of  the  case. 

The  opinion  of  the  court,  herewith  reprinted  in  full,  was  written 
by  Judge  Herrick  and  was  concurred  in  by  Justices  Parker,  Lan- 
don  and  Merwin,  Judge  Putnam  not  sitting. 

This  is  an  appeal  from  an  order  continuing  an  injunction  granted  pendente 
lite.  The  complaint  was  sworn  to  December  6,  1898;  it  recites  the  inau- 
guration of  a  stril^e  on  or  about  October  11,  1897,  and  it  sets  forth  various 
acts  of  violence  and  intimidation  upon  the  part  of  the  defendants,  and  the 
piclveting  and  patroling  of  the  plaintiff's  premises  by  the  defendants, 
whereby  worklngmen  desirous  of  employment  in  the  plaintiff's  establish- 
ment, and  customers  seeking  access  thereto,  were  intimidated,  deterred 
and  prevented  from  fulfilling  their  desires. 

The  complaint  alleges  that  such  patroling  and  picketing  continued  from, 
on  or  about  the  11th  day  of  October,  1897,  until  the  commencement  of  this 
action. 

The  only  other  acts  alleged  in  the  complaint  as  having  been  done,  were 
done  in  the  year  1897;  in  the  affidavit  of  the  plaintiff  used  to  obtain  the 
order  of  injunction,  pendente  lite,  and  in  support  of  the  allegations  of  the 
complaint,  various  acts  of  violence  and  intimidation  are  set  forth;  the  last 
act  of  violence  is  alleged  to  have  occurred  on  the  12th  day  of  September, 
1898,  and  the  last  act  of  intimidation  is  infeivntially  alleged  to  have 
occurred  on  or  about  the  2d  day  of  December,  1898;  but  the  exhibit  therein 
referred  to  as  substantiating  that  charge,  shows  that  the'  act  of  intimida- 
tion referred  to,  being  a  visit  to  one  of  the  plaintiff's  customers  by  a  so- 
called  strikers'  committee,  took  place  about  the  1st  of  August,  1898. 

There  is  nothing  then  to  indicate  to  us  that  at  the  time  this  action  was 
commenced  the  acts  complained  of  were  present  continuing  acts,  or  that 
there  were  any  threats  or  indications  of  their  continuance  or  perpetration 
in  the  future;  and  so  far  as  the  evidence  shows,  the  last  act  upon  the  part 
of  the  defendants,  which  would  constitute  an  interference  with  the  plain- 
tiff's business,  was  committed  in  the  month  of  August.  1898;  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  recent  manifestation  of  violence  or  intimidation,  or  any 
evidence  of  their  present  existence  or  future  perpetration,  I  do  not  think 
that  an  Injunction  pendente  We  should  be  granted.  An  injunction  should 
only  be  granted  to  restrain  present  illegal  or  injurious  acts,  or  their 
threatened  or  anticipated  future  perpetration. 

The  order  appealed  from  should  be  reversed,  and  the  injunction  vacated, 
without  prejudice,  however,  to  the  rights  of  the  plaintiffs  to  renew  their 
motion  for  an  injunction.  If  the  defendants  at  any  time  during  the  pen- 
dency of  this  action  Interfere  with  the  plaintiff's  business  or  do  any  of  the 
acts  or  things  they  were  restrained  from  doing  in  the  injunction  hereby 
vacated. 
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H.    When  a  Combination  Amounts  to  Conspiracy  and  is  XTnlawfuL 
The  following   decision   was   rendered  by  Judge  Truax   at   a 

Special  Term  of  Part  IV.  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  New  York  city 

on  July  Sth: 

The  National  I^oteetive  Ass*n  of  Steamfltters,  &c.,  v.  ♦Cumniings  et  aL — 
The  evidence  shows  that  the  defendants  have  entered  into  a  combination 
which,  In  elTect,  prevents,  and  will  continue  to  prevent,  the  plaintiff 
McQueed  and  the  other  members  of  the  plaintiff  association  from  worlving 
at  his  and  their  trade  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  fact,  it  was  shown  that 
the  defendant  Cummings  threatened  to  strike  against  the  members  of  the 
plaintiff  association  and  the  plaintiff  McQueed  wherever  he  found  them  at 
work,  and  that  he  would  not  allow  them  to  work  at  any  job  in  the  city 
except  some  smaU  jobs  where  Eijterprise  men  w^ere  not  employed;  and  that 
he  frequently  did  **  strike,"  so  that  members  of  the  plaiirtiff  association 
were  prevented  from  continuing  with  work  that  they  were  doing  at  the 
time  the  strike  was  ordered.  Such  a  combination  amounts  to  a  conspiracy 
and  is  unlawful.  (Curren  v.  Galen,  152  N.  Y.,  33.)  This  case  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  case  of  Davis  v.  United  Engineers  (28  App.  Div.,  39G), 
in  which  case  the  plaintiff  was  employed  only  temporarily,  and  until  a 
union  man  could  be  obtained  to  take  his  place,  and  In  which  it  was  also 
held  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  a  conspiracy  to  prevent  the  plaintiff 
from  obtaining  work  existed.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  Davis  case  the 
court  assumes,  for  the  purposes  of  that  case,  that  no  individual  or  asso- 
ciation of  individuals  has  any  right  wantonly  so  to  interfere  with  a  man 
in  the  exercise  of  his  craft,  business  or  profession  as  to  prevent  him  from 
earning  his  livelihood  in  that  profession,  craft  or  business.  To  prevent 
one  from  working  on  any  job  in  this  city,  except  some  small  jobs  where 
Enterprise  men  were  not  employed,  is  to  prevent  him  from  earning  his 
livelihood  in  his  profession,  craft  or  business,  and  such  an  act  will  be 
enjoined.  The  evidence  In  reference  to  damages  Is  so  indefinite  that  I 
shall  not  award  any  damages.  The  Injunction  heretofore  granted  Is  con- 
tinued.   Judgment  Is  ordered  accordingly,  with  costs  to  the  plaintiff. 

*  Official  representative  of  the  Eaterprise  AMOClatlon  of  Steamfltters. 
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AGREEMENTS. 

I.  New  York  Stonecutters. 

A  written  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Stone  Trade  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  and  the  Journeymen  Stonecutters'  Associa- 
tion of  that  city  marked  the  conclusion  of  a  bitter  conflict  begun 
in  March,  1898,  by  these  two  organizations,  composed  respectively 
of  employers  and  workmen.  It  appears  that  in  February,  last 
year,  the  Machine  Stoneworkers'  Union  demanded  a  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  labor  from  nine  to  eight  per  day,  the  same  to 
become  operative  in  the  succeeding  June,  the  month  in  which 
it  had  been  customary  for  employers  and  employed  to  sign  a 
yearly  agreement.  Opposition  to  this  proposition  for  a  shorter 
working  day  manifested  itself  in  the  following  month  of  March, 
when  non-union  machine  men  were  placed  at  work  in  several 
stone  vards  owned  by  firms  affiliated  with  the  Stone  Trade  Agso- 
ciation.  This  action  was  resented  not  only  by  the  union  machine 
stoneworkers  emplojTd  in  those  yards,  but  also  by  members 
of  the  Journeymen  Stonecutters'  Association,  the  larger  organi- 
zation of  the  two,  and  which  at  that  time  comprised  1,100 
mechanics,  and  the  aggrieved  unionists  went  on  strike,  their 
justification  being  that  the  emploj'ers  by  engaging  non-union  men 
had  violated  their  compact,  which  did  not  expire  until  June. 
The  Stone  Trade  Association,  it  is  alleged,  retaliated  by  locking 
out  all  union  employees.  Then  followed  the  formation  of  a  rival 
union  of  men  who  had  severed  their  connection  with  the  striking 
organizations  and  returned  to  work  on  terms  proposed  by  the 
employers.  It  was  charged  that  the  Stone  Trade  Association 
caused  the  establishment  of  this  new  union,  enforced  the  pay- 
ment of  flO  as  an  initiation  fee  for  membership  therein,  and 
instituted  a  rule  that  only  those  belonging  to  it  should  be  in 
future  allowed  to  work  in  the  yards  controlled  by  the  employers' 
organization.  The  dispute  had  covered  a  period  of  more  than  a 
year,  when  both  sides  to  the  controversy  decided  to  come  to  a 
settlement;  so  they  had  several  conferences,  and  the  outcome 
was  the  agreement  of  July  13th.  The  Journeymen  Stonecutters' 
Association  agreed  to  reinstate  all  the  stonecutters  in  the  employ 
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of  the  members  of  the  Stone  Trade  Association  on  the  payment 
by  the  latter  of  reinitiation  fees  of  $40  for  stonecutters  and  f50 
for  foremen.  Both  parties  also  bound  themselves  not  to  discrim- 
inate against  any  member  of  either  association;  and  it  was  fur- 
ther stipulated  that  the  trade  regulations  which  predominated 
prior  to  the  diflficnlty  should  be  renewed.  A  similar  arrange- 
ment was  effected  between  the  employers'  organization  and  the 
Machine  Stoneworkers'  Union,  the  former  agreeing  to  pay  rein- 
itiation fees  of  |40  for  planer-men,  $30  for  sawyers  and  $25  for 
helpers.  At  the  commencement  of  the  trouble  in  1898  the  United 
Derrickmen,  a  correlative  trade  union,  inaugurated  sympathetic 
strikes  on  buildings  to  assist  the  locked-out  stoneworkers.  Der- 
rickmen were  then  receiving  $3  per  day,  but  their  wages  were 
shortly  thereafter  cut  to  $2.50.  Upon  the  restoration  of  peace 
in  July  the  members  of  the  Stone  Trade  Association  voluntarily 
advanced  the  rate  of  these  workmen  to  $2.75  per  day. 

II.  Hebrew  Printers  of  New  York. 

A  new  wage  scale  was  adopted  by  the  Hebrew- American  Typo- 
graphical Union  No.  83,  of  New  York  city,  on  the  8th  of  June. 
The  piece  rate  for  hand  composition  was  fixed  at  30  cents  per  1,000 
ems.  an  increase  of  two  cents.  Job  printers'  wages  were,  raised 
from  $12  to  $13  per  week,  and  the  minimum  rate  for  foremen  was 
made  $15  per  week.  Working  time:  Day-work,  8  hours  daily; 
night-work,  6  hours.  In  order  to  pi-ovide  employment  for  mem- 
bers who  were  displaced  by  typesetting  machines^  the  schedule 
was  so  arranged  that  each  operator  shall  not  work  more  than  4 
hours  in  the  day-time  nor  more  than  3  hours  at  night,  at  a  weekly 
wage  of  $12.  An  employer  requiring  a  machine  to  be  operated 
8  hours  a  day  or  6  hours  at  night  must  employ  two  relays  to 
do  the  work.  A  member  who  is  engaged  on  a  machine  either  4 
hours  during  the  day  or  3  hours  at  night  is  not  permitted  to  per- 
form hand  composition  on  the  same  day  in  the  shop  where  he  is 
regularly  employed  nor  in  any  other  shop.  The  machine  scale 
was  formerly  $22  per  week,  the  labor  hours  being  8  per  day  or  6 
per  night.  The  minimum  scale  of  hand  compositors  in  establish- 
ments where  machines  are  used  is  $15  per  week,  8  hours  constitut- 
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ing  a  day's  work  and  Q  hours  a  night's  work.     The  following 
agreement  was  made  by  the  union  and  the  employers: 

ARTICLES  OF  AGUEEMEXT,  made  and  entered  into  this  lath  day  of 
July,  1899,  by  and  between  the  Hebrew- American  Tyi)ogi*aphlcal  Union 
No.  88,  a  local  organization  existing  under  and  by  virtue  of  a  charter 
granteil  by  the  International  Typographical  Union,  party  of  the  first  part, 
and  [employer's  name],  party  of  the  second  part,  as  follows: 

The  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  agrees  to  and  with  the  party  of  the 
second  part  to  furnish  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  all  the  type- 
setters and  type-distributors  (commonly  called  compositors),  which  said 
party  of  the  second  part  may  or  will  require  for  the  purj^ose  of  printing 
and  publishing  the  [title  of  publication]  or  any  other  printed  matter;  and 
it  is  understood  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto  that  all  the  workmen 
furnished  by  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  to  the  said  party  of  tlie 
second  part  shall  be  competent  and  skillful  in  the  respective  branches 
of  their  employment. 

And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  in  consideration  of  the  above- 
mentioned  premises,  agrees  to  and  with  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  to 
employ  none  but  bona  fide  members  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part, 
i.  e.,  all  the  type-setters  and  type-distributors  employed  by  the  said  party 
of  the  second  part  shall  and  will  be  good  standing  members  of  the  said 
pj;rtj'  of  the  first  part. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto,  tliat  the 
party  of  the  second  part  shall  and  will  truly  pay  to  the  employees  fur- 
nished by  tlie  said  party  of  the  first  part  as  aforesaid,  the  prices  set  forth 
in  the  schedule  adopted  by  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  on  the  fith  day 
of  June,  1808,  and  amended  on  the  Sth  day  of  June,  1809,  and  annexed  to 
this  agreement  and  made  a  part  of  it.  And  it  is  also  agreed  that  Wednes- 
day of  each  and  every  week  shall  be  set  down  as  pay-day,  on  which  the 
party  of  the  second  part  shall  pay  to  their  employees,  furnished  by  the 
said  party  of  the  first  part  all  that  may  or  will  have  earned  up  to  that  day. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  by  the  parties  hereto,  that  this  agreement  shall 
be  in  full  force  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  its  date. 

m.  Kocliester  Laborers, 
largely  as  a  consequence  of  the  new  Eight-hour  Law^  the  labor- 
ers emploj-ed  by  contractors  on  municipal  work  in  Rochester 
struck  work  in  June.  They  had  been  receiving  fl.35  for  10  hours' 
work ;  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  they  returned  to  work  at  the  rate 
of  11.50  for  8  hours'  w^ork,  as  per  the  following  agreement: 

In  the  matter  of  diflference  between  the  contractors  of  the  city  of  Roches- 
ter and  their  former  employees,  the  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitra- 
tion recommends: 

Tliat  the  contractors  set  their  men  at  work  at  18%  cents  per  hour,  or 
$1.50  per  day  of  eight  hours  during  the  season  of  1809. 

That  the  Laboi-ers*  Protective  Union  is  not  to  discriminate  in  any  way 
against  any  laborer  because  of  his  not  being  a  member  of  the  union. 

That  the  contractors  are  not  to  discriminate  against  laborers  who  are 
members  of  the  Laborers'  Protective  Union  or  shall  become  members  of 
the  Laborers*  Protective  Union. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  June  24,  18»9. 

The  above  recommendations  are  hereby  accepted. 

For  the  Laborers'  Protective  Unlon-^.  J.  O' Sullivan,  Nicola  Deslderlo 
and  Harry  M.  Pruner. 

For  the  contractors  of  the  city— V.  F.  Whitmore. 

For  the  Rochester  Building  Trades  Council— F.  J.  McFarlin. 

For  the  Rochester  Trades  Assembly — R.  D.  Runyan. 

Witnesses— State  Board  of  Mediation  and  ArbitraUon,  James  M.  Gilbert 
and  W.  H.  H.  Webster. 
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IV.  Rochester  Plumbers. 

On  the  first  of  June  the  Master  Plumbers^  Association  and 
Journeymen  Plumbers'  Association  of  the  city  of  Rochester, 
entered  into  an  agreement  regulating  the  wages  and  hours  of 
work  for  one  year.  The  agreement,  which  is  reprinted  below, 
is  the  issue  of  a  strike  of  ten  days'  duration  and  represents  a 
compromise: 

First.  It  is  mutually  agreed  between  the  above  named  parties  that 
eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work.  That  the  working  hours  shall 
be  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  1  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  to  be  known  as  regular  work- 
ing hours. 

Second.  It  is  further  agreed  between  the  above  named  parties  that  the 
rate  of  wages  be  the  same  as  is  now  being  paid  for  nine  hours. 

Third.  It  is  fnrtlier  agreed  that  the  work  done  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
viz:  New  Years,  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  double  time. 

Fourth.  It  is  further  agreed  that  we.  as.  a  body,  will  complete  all  work 
under  construction  which  has  been  started  before  the  loth  of  May,  at  the 
the  old  rate  of  wages,  if  such  work  is  completed  before  the  1st  day  of 
September. 

Fifth.  The  members  of  Local  Union  No.  13  do  further  agree  that,  as  a 
body,  we  will  not  demand  any  advance  in  wages  until  the  expiration  of 
this  agreement. 

Sixth.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  if  either  of  the  parties  wish  a  change 
at  Its  expiration  they  shall  give  at  least  three  months  notice  in  writing. 

Seventh.  It  is  further  agreed  that  on  ail  out-of-town  work,  traveling 
expenses  and  board  shall  be  paid  and  transportation  to  and  return  once  a 
week  where  the  distance  does  not  exceed  twenty-five  miles;  also  that  we 
work  nine  hours  per  day  on  such  work  where  the  hours  of  other  mechanics 
are  not  less  (time  going  on.  while  traveling,  at  the  regular  rate). 

Eighth.  And  it  is  mutually  agreed  that  all  provisions  in  these  articles 
of  agrewnent  shall  be  binding  from  the  1st  day  of  June,  1899,  to  the  first 
day  of  June,  1900. 

V.    Mt.  Vernon  Bricklayers  and  Masons. 

Agreement  by  and  between  the  Masons  and  Builders'  Association  and 
the  Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers*  Union  No.  52,  of  the  city  of 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  and  the  members  of  the  Bricklayers  and  Masons' 
International  Union  of  America: 

First.  That  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  to  'be  performed 
within  nine  consecutive  hours. 

Second.  That  working  hours  shall  be  from  7.30  or  8  a.  m.  to  4.30  or 
5  p.  m.,  with  one  hour,  or  one-half  hour  for  lunch. 

Third.  That  from  May  1,  1899,  to  May  1,  1900,  the  minimum  rate  of 
wages  shall  be  $3.25  per  day,  for  eight  hours'  work. 

Fourth.  Except  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  no  work  shall  be  done 
between  the  hours  of  5  p.  m.  and  7.30  a.  m.;  all  work  between  the  houi*s 
of  5  p.  m.  on  Saturday  and  7  a.  ra.  on  Monday,  and  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
Labor  Day  and  Christmas  Day  shall  be  paid  for  at  double  time.  All  work 
done  between  5  p.  m.  and  7.30  a.  m.  on  all  other  days  of  the  week  shall 
be  charged  for  as  time  and  a  half.  The  Union  and  the  contractors  shall 
determine  what  is  emergency  work,  for  which  no  extra  time  shall  be 
charged  over  and  above  the  regular  hourly  rate  established. 

Fifth.  That  no  member  of  the  Union  shall  be  discharged  for  inquiring 
after  the  cards  of  the  men  working  upon  any  job  of  a  mason  builder,  nor 
shall  the  delegate  be  interfered  with  when  visiting  any  buUding  under 
construction,  providing  his  visits  are  before  working  hours,  noon,  or  after 
working  hours.    Further,  trouble  occurring  upon  any  job,  Union  men  will 
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confine  themselves  strictly  to  that  Job.  and  shall  not  congregate,  Interfere, 
or  interview  any  members  upon  other  contractors'  work  during  working 
hours,  except  as  herein  provided. 

Sixth.  That  wages  be  paid  every  two  weeks  before  6  p.  ni.  Saturday, 
ui»l€ss  feome  satisfactory  reason  be  given,  pay  time  to  close  Friday  or 
Saturday  of  every  other  week. 

Seventh.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  members  of  the  Union  No.  52 
shall  perform  work  only  for  members  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association, 
provided  that  any  member  of  Union  No.  52  who  iiesires  to  become  a  l>ona 
fide  contractor,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  shall,  upon 
application  for  membership,  be  admitted  into  the  association.  Mason 
builders  agree  to  recognize  and  employ  only  Union  men,  provided  Union 
men  can  be  obtained. 

Eighth.     The  Union,  either  collectively  or  individually,  shall  not  order 
any  strike  against  the  mason  builders,  nor  shall  any  membei-  of  the  Union 
leave  the  work  of  a  mason  builder  before  the  matter  in  dispute  is  brought' 
before  a  joint  arbitration  committee  for  settlement. 

Ninth.  And  it  is  further  agreed  that  members  of  the  builders*  associa- 
tions' sons  shall  not  be  compelled  to  join  the  Union,  unless  such  sons  go 
to  work  with  and  for  other  contractors. 

Tenth.  All  men  that  left  the  TTnlon  last  spring  when  the  strike  was 
ordered,  shall  be  readmitted  without  paying  any  fines  or  assessments. 
Such  men  shall  apply  at  the  next  regular  meeting.  May  10,  1890,  after 
date  of  this  agreement,  for  reinstatement,  and  be  admitted  upon  payment 
of  ten  €lollars. 

Eleventh.  No  lumping  of  work  will  be  allowed  from  owners  by  anyone 
connected  with  the  trade,  or  the  members  of  Union  No.  52,  party  to  this 
agreement. 

That  the  arbitration  committee  shall  meet  on  the  fourth  Thursday  of 
every  month,  or  at  the  call  of  tlie  chair  on  either  side;  and  that  the  first 
Thursday  in  February  be  a  special  meeting,  for  the  consideration  of  a 
yearly  agreement,  which  must  be  signed  on  or  before  April  1st,  to  take 
effect  May  1st  to  May  1st. 

Section  2.  That  if  any  dispute  arises  conceming  this  agreement,  the 
n'atter  shall  be  referred  to  tlie  joint  arbitration  committee,  consisting  of 
three  mason  builders  and  three  members  of  Union  No.  52;  they  will  decide 
how  the  matter  is  to  be  settled. 

Section  3.  The  ^Mason  Builders'  Association  being  an  unincorporated 
association,  which  is  about  to  become  incorporated,  it  is  distinctly  under- 
fttood  and  agreed  that  after  such  incorporation,  if  the  corporation  ratifies 
and  approves  this  agreement,  then  any  and  all  liability  thereunder  on  the 
part  of  the  unincorporated  association  or  any  of  the  members  thereof, 
shall,  upon  such  ratification,  cease  and  determine. 

(Signed.)  JOHN  KENTON. 

CHARLES  RUSSELL. 
JOSEPH  F.  SILLERY. 
Arbitration  Committee  No.  52,  N.  Y. 
JOHN  KOLPIN.  ri-esid^ent, 
ALBERT   A.  ULTEHT,   Sec, 

Mason  Builders'  Association. 
WM.  DOBSON. 
Deputy  of  B.  &  M.  I.  U.  of  America. 

VI.     Troy  Bricklayers  and  Plasterers. 

Agfreement  entered  into  this  3d  day  of  June.  1890,  between  the  Master 
Masons'  Association  of  the  city  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  represented  by  its  commit- 
tee. Messrs.  Charles  Crowley,  John  >rc(TOwan  and  James  H.  Morrissey 
and  Messrs.  James  Dundon,  William  Gamble  and  Harry  Davidson,  a  com- 
mittee representing  the  Bricklayers  and  Plasterers'  Union  No.  10  of  the 
city  of  Troy,  both  of  said  committees  having  full  power  from  their  respec- 
tive organizations  to  perfect  terms  of  settlement  of  the  troubles  now  exist- 
ing In  the  building  trades  in  said  city,  so  far  as  their  respective  associa- 
tions are  concerned. 
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Agree  that  the  members  of  said  Bricklayers  and  Plasterers'  Union  No.  10 
of  Troy  resume  work  for  the  several  members  of  the  Master  Masons' 
Association  now  imder  course  of  construction  in  the  jurisdiction  of  said 
Bricklayers  and  Plasterers'  Union  No.  10  of  Troy,  on  Monday  morning  of 
June  o,  1809,  without  any  further  prejudice  to  the  interests  of  the  said 
Master  Masons*  Association  upon  the  following  conditions: 

First.  That  the  members  of  said  Bricklayers  and  Plasterers*  I'uion  No.  10 
of  Troy  resume  work  and  will  take  and  handle  material  furnished  to  them 
by  such  persons  as  may  be  employed  for  such  purpose  by  the  said  master 
nijisous. 

Second.  That  such  bricklayers  and  plasterers  now  in  the  employ  of  such 
master  masons,  who  are  not  now  members  of  the  Bricklayers  and  Masons' 
International  Union,  will  be  accepted  into  membership  of  the  Bricklaj'ers 
and  Plasterers'  Union  No.  10  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  upon  the  payment  of  $10  each, 
and  that  the  said  bricklayers  and  plasterers  above  mentioned  be  notified 
ot  this  form  of  settlement  by  all  of  the  members  of  said  Master  Masons' 
Association  who  may  have  them  in  their  employ,  before  they  resume  work 
on  ^londay  morning,  June  5th,  and  allowed  to  work  without  hindrance  or 
interference  until  Tuesday  night,  June  0th,  at  which  time  they,  and  each 
of  them,  shall  appear  at  the  rooms  of  said  Bricklayers  and  Plasterers' 
Union  No.  10,  and  make  application  for  membership  to  said  union.  And  it 
is  further  agreed  that  any  such  bricklayer  or  plasterer  w^ho  will  present 
himself  for  work  on  Wednesdaj'  morning  of  June  ^th  without  a  permit 
issued  by  the  said  bricklayers'  union,  that  such  person  wall  no  longer  be 
employed  by  any  such  member  of  the  Master  Masons'  Association,  and  will 
not  be  entitled  to  any  further  recognition  for  employment,  or  for  the  pro- 
visions of  this  agreement. 

Third.  It  is  further  agreed  that  any  memberof  the  Bricklayers  and  Masons' 
International  Union,  now-  w^orking  for  either  of  the  several  members  of  the 
Master  Masons'  Association,  who  are  termed  **  delinquent "  by  the  said 
Bricklayers  and  Masons'  International  Union  shall,  upon  the  signing  of 
this  agreement,  be  released  from  any  further  employment  and  any  obliga- 
tions now  existing  between  such  men  and  the  said  Master  Masons'  Asso- 
ciation, are'  now  considered  as  void  and  at  an  end. 

Fourth.  That  from  and  after  Monday,  June  5th.  that  Bricklayers  and 
Plasterers'  Union  No.  10  shall  not  order  any  strike  against  the  Master 
Masons'  Association  collectively  or  individually,  nor  shall  any  member  of 
the  Union  leave  the  works  of  a  member  of  tlie  Master  Masons"  Associa- 
tion before  the  matter  in  dispute  is  brought  before  the  joint  arbitration 
committee  for  settlement. 

Fifth.  In  order  to  carry  the  provisions  of  the  above  into  practical  effect, 
we  also  agree  that  an  arbitration  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Master  Masons'  Association,  consisting  of  three  members,  and  a  like  com- 
mittee shall  be  appointed  from  the  Bricklayers  and  Plasterers'  Union  No. 
10,  and  it  shall  be  the  business  of  these  committees  to  arbitrate  on  all  dif- 
ferences that  may  arise  between  the  members  of  the  Master  Masons'  As- 
sociation and  the  members  of  the  Bricklayers  and  Plasterers'  Union  No. 
10  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  that  such  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  their 
associations  above  named  at  their  first  regular  meeting  from  the  date  of 
this  agreement. 

(Signed.) 

CHAS.   CROWUEY, 
JOHN  McGOWAN, 
JAISIES    H.    MOHRISSEY, 

Master  Masons'  Association. 
JAMES  DUNDON, 
WIUUIAM  GAMBLE. 
HAKKY  J.  DAVIDSON, 

Union  No.  10. 
WILLIAM  KLEIN, 

President  B.  &  M.  I.  U., 
THOMAS  odea: 

Secretary  B.  &  M.  I.  U., 

Witnesses. 
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LEGISLATION  OF  1899. 

I.    Monopolies. 
(Chap.  G90,  Laws  of  1899.), 

AN  ACT  to  prevent  monopolies  in  articles  or  commodities  of  common  use, 
and  to  prohibit  restraints  of  trade  and  commerce,  providing  penalties 
for  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  procedure  to  enable  the 
attorney-general  to  secure  testimony  in  relation  thereto. 

Section  1.  Every  contract,  agreement,  arrangement  or  combination 
whereby  a  monopoly  in  the  manufacture,  production  or  sale  in  this  state 
of  any  article  or  commodity  of  common  xise  is  or  may  be  created,  estab- 
lished or  maintained,  or  whereby  competition  in  this  state  in  the  supply  or 
price  of  any  such  article  or  commodity  is  or  may  be  restralue<l  or  pre- 
vented, or  wherel)y  for  the  purpose  of  creating,  establishing  or  maintaining 
&  monopoly  within  this  state  of  the  manufacture,  production  or  sale  of  any 
such  article  or  commodity,  the  free  pursuit  in  this  state  of  any  lawful 
business,  trade  or  occupation  is  or  may  be  restricted  or  prevented,  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  against  public  i)olicy,  illegal  and  void. 

§  2.  Every  person  or  coi-poration,  or  any  otiicer  or  agent  thereof,  who 
fihall  make  or  attempt  to  make  or  enter  into  any  such  contract,  agreement, 
arrangement  or  combination,  or  who  within  this  state  shall  do  any  act 
pursuant  thereto,  or  in,  toward  or  for  the  consummation  thereof,  wherever 
the  same  may  have  been  made,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  con- 
viction thereof  shall,  if  a  natural  person,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing five  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  longer  than  one  year, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment;  and  if  a  corporation,  by  a  fine  of 
not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars. 

§  3.  The  attorney-general  may  bring  an  action  in  the  name  and  in  behalf 
of  the  people  of  the  state  against  any  person,  trustee,  director,  manager  or 
other  officer  or  agent  of  a  corporation,  or  against  a  corporation,  foreign  or 
domestic,  to  restrain  and  prevent  the  doing  in  this  state  of  any  act  herein 
fdeclared  to  be  Illegal,  or  any  act,  in,  toward  or  for  the  making  or  con- 
summation of  any  contract,  agreement,  arrangement  or '  combination 
herein  prohibited,  wherever  the  same  may  have  been  made. 

§  4.  Whenever  the  attorney-geiieral  has  determined  to  commence  an  ac- 
tion or  proceeding  under  this  chapter,  he  may  present  to  any  justice  of  the 
supreme  court,  before  beginning  such  action  or  proceeding  under  this  chap- 
ter, an  application  in  writing,  for  an  order  directing  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  application  to  appear  before  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court, 
or  a  referee  designated  in  such  order,  and  answer  such  questions  as  may 
be  put  to  them  or  to  any  of  them,  and  produce  such  papers,  documents 
and  books  concerning  any  alleged  illegal  contract,  arrangement,  agreement 
or  combination  in  violation  of  this  chapter;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  to  whom  such  application  for  the  order  is 
made,  to  grant  such  application.  The  application  for  such  order  made  by 
the  attorney-general  may  simply  show,  upon  his  information  and  belief 
that  the  testimony  of  such  person  or  persons  is  material  and  necessary. 
The  provisions  of  article  one.  of  title  three,  of  chapter  nine  of  the  code 
of  civil  procedure,  relating  to  the  application  for  an  order  for  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  before  the  commencement  of  an  action  and  the  method 
of  proceeding  on  such  examinations  shall  not  apply  except  as  herein  pre- 
scribed. The  order  shall  be  gi-anted  by  the  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
to  whom  the  application  has  been  made,  with  such  preliminary  injunction 
or  stay  as  may  appear  to  such  justice  to  be  proper  and  expedient,  and 
shall  specify  tlie  time  when  and  place  where  the  witnesses  are  required  to 
appear,  and  such  examination  shall  be  h(»ld  either  in  the  city  of  Albany, 
or  in  the  judicial  district  in  which  the  witness  resides,  or  in  which  the 
principal  office,  within  this  state,  of  tlie  corporation  affected,  is  located. 
The  justice  or  referee  mny  adjourn  such  examination  from  time  to  time 
and  witnesses  must  attend  accordingly.  The  testimony  of  each  witness 
must  be  subscribed  by  him,  and  all  must  be  filed  in  the  oftice  of  the  clerk 
of  the  county  in  which  such  order  for  examination  is  filed. 
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§  5.  The  order  for  such  examination  must  be  signed  by  the  justice  mak- 
ing it,  and  the  service  of  a  copy  thereof,  with  an  endorsement  by  the 
attoiTiey -general,  signed  by  him,  to  the  effect  tliat  the  person  named 
therein  is  required  to  appear  and  be  examined  at  the  time  and  place,  and 
before  the  justice  or  referee  specified  in  such  indorsement,  shall  be  suffi- 
cient notice  for  the  attendance  of  witnesses.  Such  endorsement  may  con- 
tain a  clause  requiring  such  person  to  produce  on  such  examination  all 
books,  papers  and  documents  In  his  possession,  or  under  his  control,  re- 
lating to  the  subject  of  such  examination.  The  order  shall  be  served  upon 
the  person  named  in  the  indorsement  aforesaid,  by  showing  him  the  orig- 
inal order,  and  delivering  to  and  leaving  with  him,  at  the  same  time,  a  copy 
thereof  indorsed  as  above  provided,  an^  by  l)aying  or  tendering  to  him  the 
fee  allowed  by  law  to  witnesses  subpoenaed  to  attend  trials  of  civil  actions 
in  a  court  of  record  in  this  state. 

§  6.  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  answering  any  questions  that  may 
be  put  to  him,  or  from  producing  any  books,  pa  pel's  or  documents,  on  the 
ground  that  the  testimonj'  or  evidence,  documentary  or  otherwise,  re- 
quired of  him  may  tend  to  incriminate  him,  but  no  person  shall  be  prose- 
cuted in  any  criminal  action  or  proceedings,  or  subjected  to  any  penalty 
or  forfeiture,  for  or  on  account  of  any  transaction,  matter  or  thing  con- 
cerning which  he  may  testify,  or  produce  evidence,  documentary  or  other- 
wise, before  said  justice  or  referee  appointed  in  the  order  for  his  examina- 
tion, or  in  obedience  to  the  subpoena  of  the  court,  or  referee  acting  under 
such  order,  or  either  of  them  or  in  any  such  case  or  proceeding. 

§  7.  A  referee  appointed  as  provided  in  this  act  possesses  all  the  powers 
and  is  subject  to  all  the  duties  of  a  referee  appointed  imder  section  ten 
himdred  and  eighteen  of  the  code  of  civil  procedure,  so  far  as  practicable, 
and  may  punish  for  contempt  a  witness  duly  served  as  prescribed  in  this 
act  for  non-attendance  or  refusal  to  be  sworn  or  to  testify,  or  to  produce 
books,  papers  and  documents  according  to  the  direction  of  the  indorsement 
aforesaid,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  a  referee  ap- 
pointed to  hear,  try  and  determine  an  issue  of  fact  or  of  law. 

§  8.  Chapter  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
himdred  and  ninety-seven  is  hereby  repealed. 

§  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  Immediately. 

II.    Franchise  Tax  liaw. 
(Chap.  712,  Laws  of  1809.) 

AX   A(^T  to  amend  the  tax  law.  in  relation  to  the  taxation  of  public 

franchises  as  real  property. 

Section  1.  Subdivision  tl\ree  of  section  two  of  the  tax  law  is  hereby 
aniendtnl  to  read  as  follows: 

3.  The  lej-ms  "  land,"  *'  real  estate,"  and  "  real  property,"  as  used  In 
this  chapter,  include  the  land  Itself  above  and  under  water,  all  buildings 
and  other  articles  and  structures,  substructures  and  superstructures, 
erected  upon,  under  or  above,  or  affixed  to  the  same;  all  whan'es  and  piers, 
including  the  value  of  the  right  to  collect  wharfage,  cranage  or  dockage 
thereon:  all  bridges,  all  telegraph  lines,  wires,  polos  and  appurtenances; 
all  supports  and  inclosures  for  electrical  conductors  and  other  appur- 
tenances upon,  above  and  under  ground;  all  surface,  under  ground  or  ele- 
vated railroads,  including  the  value  of  all  fninchises,  rights  or  permission 
to  construct,  maintain  or  operate  the  same  in.  under,  above,  on  or  through, 
strtHfts.  highways,  or  public  places;  all  railroad  structures,  substructures  and 
superstructures,  tracks  and  the  iron  thereon;  branches,  switches  and  other 
fixtures  permitted  or  authorized  to  be  made,  laid  or  placed  In,  upon,  above 
or  under  any  public  or  private  road,_ street  or  ground;  all  mains,  pipes  and 
tanks  laid  or  placed  in,  upon,  above  or  under  any  public  or  private  street 
or  place  for  conducting  steam,  heat,  water,  oil,  electricity  or  any  property, 
substance  or  product  capable  of  transportation  or  conveyance  therein  or 
that  is  protected  thereby,  including  the  value  of  all  franchises,  rights^ 
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authority  or  permission  to  construct,  maintain  or  operate,  in,  under,  above, 
upon,  or  through,  any  streets,  highways,  or  public  places,  any  mains,  pipes, 
tanks,  conduits,  or  wires,  with  their  appurtenances,  for  conducting  water, 
steam,  heat,  light,  power,  gas,  oil,  or  other  substance,  or  electricity  for 
telegraphic,  telephonic  or  other  purposes;  all  trees  and  underwood  growing 
upon  land,  and  all  mines,  minerals,  quarries  and  fossils  in  and  under  the 
same,  except  mines  belonging  to  the  state.  A  franchise,  right  authority 
or  permission  specified  in  this  subdivision  shall  for  the  pui^pose  of  taxation 
be  known  as  a  **  special  franchise."  A  special  franchise  shall  be  deemed 
TO  include  the  value  of  the  tangible  propei-ty  of  a  person,  copartnership, 
association  or  corporation  situated  in,  uiwn,  under  or  above  any  street, 
highway,  public  place  or  public  waters  in  connection  with  the  si>ecial  fran- 
chise. The  tangible  property  so  included  shall  be  taxed  as  a  part  of  the 
special  fi*anchise.  No  property  of  a  municipal  coi-poration  shall  be  subject 
to  a  special  franchise  tax. 

§  2.  Article  two  of  the  tax  law  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  sections  forty-two,  forty-three,  forty-four,  forty-five,  forty-six  and 
forty-seven  and  to  read  as  follows: 

$  42.  Assessment  of  special  franchise. — The  state  board  of  tax  commis- 
sioners shall  annually  fix  and  determine  the  valuation  of  each  special  fran- 
<?liifie  subject  to  assessment  in  each  city,  town,  village  or  tax  district. 
?Juch  boa  1x1  shall  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  thirty  days  next  pre- 
ceding the  date  when  an  annual  assessment  is  required  by  law  to  be  com- 
pleted in  any  such  city,  town  or  village,  file  with  the  clerk  of  such  city, 
town  or  villnge  a  written  statement  of  the  valuation  of  each  special 
franchise  in  such  city,  town,  village  or  tax  district  as  fixed  and  deter- 
mined by  such  board;  and  the  valuation  so  fixed,  shall  be  the  assessed 
valuation  on  which  all  taxes  based  on  such  special  franchise  in  such  city, 
town  or  village  for  state,  mimicipal,  school  or  highway  purposes,  shall  be 
levied  during  the  next  ensuing  year.  The  assessors  or  other  taxing  ofl^cer, 
or  other  local  oflicer  in  any  city,  town  or  village,  or  any  state  or  county 
officer,  shall  on  demand  furnish  to  the  state  board  of  tax  commissioners 
any  information  required  by  such  board  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  value  of  a  special  franchise.  Each  city,  town  or  village  clerk  shall 
within  five  days  after  the  receipt  by  him  of  a  statement  of  assessment  of 
a  special  franchise  by  the  state  board  of  tax  commissioners,  deliver  a  copy 
of  such  statement  certified  by  him  to  the  assessors  or  other  officers  charged 
with'  the  duty  of  making  local  assessments,  in  each  tax  district  in  such 
city,  town  or  village.  The  valuation  of  a.  special  franchise  as  so  fixed  by 
the  state  board  of  tax  commissioners  shall  be  entered  by  the  assessors  or 
<>1her  officers  in  the  proper  column  of  the  assessment-roll. 

8  43.  Report  to  state  board  of  tax  commissioners. — Every  person,  co- 
partnership, association  or  corporation  subject  to  taxation  on  a  special 
franchise,  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  this  section  takes  effect,  or  within 
thirty  days  after  such  special  franchise  is  acquired,  make  a  written  report 
to  the  state  board  of  tax  commissioners  containing  a  full  description  of 
every  special  franchise  possessed  or  enjoyed  by  such  person,  co-partner- 
ship, association  or  corporation,  a  copy  of  the  special  law.  grant,  ordinance, 
or  contract  under  which  the  same  is  held,  or  if  possessed  or  enjoyed  under 
a  general  law,  a  reference  to  such  law.  a  statement  of  any  condition,  obll* 
gatlon  or  burden  imposed  upon  such  special  franchise,  or  under  which  the 
f«ame  is  enjoyed,  together  with  any  other  information  relating  to  the  value 
of  such  special  franchise,  required  by  the  state  board.  The  state  board  of 
tax  commissioners  may  from  time  to  time  require  a  further  or  supple- 
mental report  from  any  such  person,  co-partnership,  association  or  cor- 
poration, containing  information  and  data  upon  such  matters  as  it  may 
specify.  Every  report  required  by  this  section  shall  have  annexed  thereto 
the  affidavit  of  the  president,  vice-president,  secretary  or  treasurer  of  the 
association  or  corporation,  or  one  of  the  persons  or  one  of  the  members  of 
the  co-partnership  making  the  same,  to  the  effect  that  the  statements 
contained  therein  are  true.  Such  board  may  prepare  blanks  to  be  used  in 
making  the  reports  required  by  this  section.    Every  person,  co-partnership. 
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association  or  corporation  failing  to  make  the  report  required  by  tliis  sec- 
fion,  or  failing  to  malie  any  special  report  required  by  the  state  board  of 
tax  commissioners  within  a  reasonable  time  specified  by  it,  shall  forfeit 
to  the  people  of  the  state  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  such 
failure  and  the  additional  sum  of  ten  dollars  for  each  day  that  such  failure 
continues,  and  shall  not  be  entitled  to  review  the  assessment  by  certiorari^ 
as  provided  by  section  forty-five  of  this  chapter. 

§  44.  Hearing  on  special  franchise  assessment. — On  making  an  assess- 
ment of  a  special  franchise,  the  state  board  of  tax  commissioners  shall 
immediately  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  person,  copartnership,  associa- 
tion or  corporation  affected,  stating  in  substance  that  such  assessment  has 
been  made,  the  total  valuation  of  such  special  franchise,  and  the  valua- 
tion thereof  in  each  city,  town,  village  or  tax  district;  and  that  the  board 
will  meet  at  its  office  in  the  city  of  Albany  on  a  day  specified  in  such 
notice,  which  must  not  be  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  the  notice,  to  hear  and  determine  any  complaint  concerning 
such  assessment.  Such  notice  must  be  served  at  least  ten  days  before  the 
day  fixed  for  the  hearing;  and  it  may  be  sei'ved  on  a  copartnership,  asso- 
ciation or  corporation,  by  mailing  a  copy  thereof  to  it  at  its  principal  office 
or  place  of  business  and  on  a  person,  either  personally  or  l)y  mailing  it  to 
him  at  his  place  of  business  or  last  linown  place  of  residence.  Section 
thirty-six  of  this  chapter  applies  so  far  as  practicable  to  a  hearing  by  the 
state  board  of  tax  commissioners  under  this  section. 

§  46.  Certiorari  to  review  assessment. — An  assessment  of  a  special 
franchise  by  the  state  board  of  tax  commissioners  may  be  reviewed  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  article  eleven  of  this  chapter,  and  that  article  applies 
so  far  as  practicable  to  such  an  assessment,  in  the  same  manner  and  with 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  the  assessment  had  been  made  by  local 
assessor's;  except  that  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  review  the 
assessment  must  be  presented  within  fifteen  days  after  notice  of  the  filing 
of  the  statement  of  the  valuation  of  a  special  franchise  with  the  clerk  of 
the  city,  town  or  village,  as  prescribed  by  section  forty-two  of  this  chapter. 
Such  writ  must  run  to  and  be  answered  by  said  state  board  of  tax  com- 
missiouei'S  and  no  writ  of  certiorari  to  review  any  assessment  of  a  special 
franchise  shall  run  to  any  other  board  or  officer  unless  otherwise  directed 
by  the  court  or  judge  granting  the  writ.  An  adjudication  made  in  the 
proceeding  instituted  by  such  writ  of  certiorari  sliall  be  binding  upon  the 
local  assessors  and  any  ministerial  officer  who  performs  any  duty  in  the 
collection  of  said  assessment  in  the  same  manner  as  though  said  local 
assessor  or  officers  had  been  parties  to  the  proceeding.  The  state  board  of 
tax  commissioners  on  filing  with  the  city,  town  or  village  clerk  a  statement 
of  the  valuation  of  a  special  franchise,  shall  give  to  the  person,  copartner- 
ship, asso(?iation  or  corporation  affected  written  notice  that  such  statement 
has  been  filed,  and  such  notice  may  ])e  served  on  a  copartnership,  associa- 
tion or  corporation  by  mailing  a  copy  thereof  to  it  at  its  principal  office 
or  place  of  business,  and  on  a  person  either  personally  or  by  mailing  it  to 
him  at  his  place  of  business  or  last  known  place  of  residence. 

§  40.  Deduction  from  special  franchise  tax  for  local  purposes. — If» 
v/hen  the  tax  assessed  on  any  special  frandiise  is  due  and  payable  under 
the  provisions  of  law  applicable  to  the  city,  town  or  village  in  which  the 
tangible  property  is  located,  it  shall  appear  that  the  person,  co-partnership, 
association  or  corporation  affected  has  paid  to  such  city,  town  or  village 
for  its  exclusive  use  within  the  next  preceding  year,  imder  any  agreement 
therefor,  or  imder  any  statute  requiring  the  same,  any  sum  based  upon  a 
percentage  of  gi*oss  earnings,  or  any  other  income,  or  any  license  fee,  or 
«nny  sum  of  money  on  account  of  such  special  franchise,  granted  to  or 
possessed  by  such  person,  co-partnership,  association,  or  corporation,  which 
payment  was  in  the  nature  of  a  tax,  all  amounts  so  paid  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  such  city,  town  or  village"  except  money  paid  or  expended  for  paving 
or  repairing  of  pavement  of  any  street,  highway  or  public  place,  shall  be 
deducted  from  any  tax  based  on  the  assessment  made  by  the  state  board  of 
tax  commissioners  for  city,  town  or  village  purposes,  but  not  otherwise; 
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and  the  remainder  shall  be  the  tax  on  such  special  franchise  payable  for 
city,  town  or  village  pu eposes.  The  chamberlain  or  ti'easurer  of  a  city, 
the  treasurer  of  a  village,  the  supen'isor  of  a  town,  or  other  officer  to 
whom  any  sum  is  paid  for  which  a  person,  co-partnership,  association,  or 
corporation  is  entitled  to  credit  as  provided  in  this  section,  shall,  not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  twenty  days  before  a  tax  on  a  special  franchise 
is  payable,  make  and  deliver  to  the  collector  or  receiver  of  taxes  or  other 
officer  authorized  to  receive  taxes  for  such  city,  town  or  village,  his  cer- 
tificatG  showing  the  several  amounts  which  have  been  paid  during  the 
year  ending  on  the  day  of  the  date  of  the  certificate.  On  the  receipt  of 
such  certificate  the  collector,  receiver  or  other  officer  shall  immediately 
credit  on  the  tJix  roll  to  the  person,  copartnership^  association  or  corpora- 
tion affected  the  amount  stated  in  such  certificate,  on  anj^  tax  levied 
against  such  person,  copartnership,  association  or  corporation  on  an  assess- 
ment of  a  special  franchise  for  city,  town  or  village  purposes  only,  but  no 
credit  shall  be  given  on  account  of  such  payment  or  certificate  in  any 
other  year,  nor  for  a  greater  sum  than  the  amount  of  the  special  franchise 
tax  for  city,  town  or  village  purj)oses,  for  the  cuiTent  year;  and  he  shall 
collect  and  receive  the  balance,  if  any,  of  such  tax  as  required  by  law. 

§  47.  Special  franchise  tax  not  to  affect  other  tax. — The  imposition 
or  payment  of  a  special  franchise  tax  as  provided  in  this  chapter  shall 
not  relieve  any  association,  copartnership  or  corporation  from  the  payment 
of  any  organization  tax  or  franchise  tax  or  any  other  tax  otherwise  im- 
posed by  article  nine  of  this  chapter,  or  by  any  other  provision  of  law; 
but  tangible  property  subject  to  a  special  franchise  tax  situated  in,  upon, 
tmder  or  above  any  street,  highway,  public  place  or  public  waters,  as 
described  in  subdivision  three  of  section  two  shall  not  be  tixxable  except 
upon  the  assessment  made  as  herein  provided  by  the  state  board  of  tax 
commissioners. 

§  3.  Sections  twent.v-oue  and  thirty-one  of  the  tax  law  are  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  21.  Preparation  of  assessment  roll. — They  shall  prepare  an  assess- 
ment roll  containing  six  separate  columns  and  shall,  according  to  the 
best  information  in  their  power,  set  down: 

1.  In  the  first  column  the  names  of  all  the  taxable  persons  In  the  tax 
district. 

2.  In  the  second  column  the  quantity  of  real  property  taxable  to  each 
person  with  a  statement  thereof  In  such  form  as  the  commissioners  of 
taxes  shall  prescribe. 

3.  In  the  third  column  the  full  value  of  such  real  property. 

4.  In  the  fourth  column  the  full  value  of  all  the  taxable  personal  prop- 
erty owned  by  each  person  respectively  after  deducting  the  just  debts 
owing  by  him. 

5.  In  the  fifth  column  the  value  of  taxable  rents  reserved  and  charge- 
able upon  lands  within  the  tax  district,  estimated  at  a  principal  sum,  the 
interest  of  which,  at  the  legal  rate  per  annum,  shall  produce  a  sum  equal 
to  such  annual  rents  and  if  payable  in  any  other  thing  except  money  the 
value  of  the  rents  In  money  to  be  ascertained  by  them  and  the  value  of 
each  rent  assessed  separatel}',  and  If  the  name  of  the  person  entitled  to 
receive  the  rent  assessed  cannot  be  ascertained  by  the  assessors,  it  shall 
be  assessed  against  the  tenant  in  possession  of  the  real  property  upon 
which  the  rents  are  chargeable. 

6.  In  the  sixth  column  the  value  of  the  special  franchise  as  fixed  by  the 
state  board  of  tax  commissioners. 

§  31.  Corporations  how  assessed. — The  assessors  shall  assess  corpora- 
tions liable  to  taxation  In  the  respective  tax  districts  upon  their  assessment 
rolls  In  the  following  manner: 

1.  In  the  first  column  the  name  of  each  corporation,  and  under  its  name 
the  amount  of  Its  capital  stock  paid  in  and  secured  to  be  paid  In;  the 
amount  paid  by  it  for  real  property  then  owned  by  it  wherever  situated;  the 
amount  of  all  surplus  profits  or  reserve  funds  exceeding  ten  per  centum  of 
their  capital,  after  deducting  therefrom  the  amount  of  said  real  property 
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and  the  amount  of  its  stock,  if  any,  belonging  to  the  state  and  to  incor- 
porated literary  and  charitable  institutions. 

2.  In  the  second  column  the  quantity  of  real  property  except  special 
franchises  owned  by  such  corporation  and  situated  within  their  tax  district 

3.  In  the  third  column  the  actual  value  of  such  real  property,  except 
special  franchises. 

4.  In  the  fourth  column  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  paid  in. and 
secured  to  be  paid  in,  and  of  all  of  such  surplus  profits  or  reserve  funds 
as  aforesaid,  after  deducting  the  sums  paid  out  for  all  the  real  estate  of 
the  company,  wherever  the  same  may  be  situated,  and  then  belonging  to 
it,  and  the  amount  of  stock,  if  any,  belonging  to  the  people  of  the  state 
and  to  incorporated  literary  and  charitable  institutions. 

5.  In  the  fifth  column  the  value  of  any  special  franchise  owned  by  it  as 
fixed  by  the  state  board  of  tax  commissioners. 

§  4.  Subdivision  six  of  section  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  of  the  tax 
law  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

6.  Employ  fi  clerk,  prescribe  his  duties  and  fix  his  salary  at  a  sum  not 
exceeding  two  thousand  dollars^  and  also  other  needed  assistants,  pre- 
scribe their  duties  and  fix  their  compensation  which  shall  not  exceed  In 
the  aggregate  the  amount  annually  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  that 
purpose. 

§  5.  Section  thirty-seven  of  the  tax  ^aw  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

§  37.  When  the  assessors  or  a  majority  of  them  shall  have  completed 
their  roll,  they  shall  severally  appear  before  any  officer  of  their  county 
authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths  and  shall  severally  make  and  sub- 
scribe before  such  officer  an  oath  in  the  following  form:  **  We,  the  under- 
signed, do  severally  depose  and  swear  that  we  have  set  down  In  the  fore- 
going assessment  roll  all  tlie  real  estate  situated  in  the  tax  district  in 
which  we  are  assessors,  according  to  our  best  information;  and  that,  with 
the  exception  of  those  cases  in  which  the  value  of  the  said  real  estate  has 
been  changed  by  reason  of  "proof  produced  before  us,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  cases  in  which  the  value  of  any  special  franchise  has  been 
fixed  by  the  state  Iward  of  tax  commissioners,  we  have  estimated  the  value 
of  the  said  real  estate  at  the  sums  which  a  majority  of  the  assessors  have 
decided  to  be  the  full  value  thereof;  and,  also,  that  the  said  assessment 
roll  contains  a  true  statement  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  taxable 
personal  estate  of  each  and  every  person  named  in  such  roll  over  and 
above  the  amount  of  debts  due  from  such  persons,  respectively,  and  ex- 
cluding such  stocks  as  are  otherwise  taxable,  and  such  other  property  as 
is  exempt  by  law  from  taxation,  at  the  full  value  thereof,  according  to  our 
best  judgment  and  belief,"  which  oath  shall  be  written  or  printed  on  said 
roll,  signed  by  the  assessors  and  certified  by  the  officer. 

§  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  October,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine. 


SCHEDULE  OF  TABLES  — TRADE  UNION  RETURNS. 


For  Quarter  Ended  June  30,  1899. 

Table  1 . — Days  worked  in  New  York  city,  by  industries. 
Table  2. — Days  worked  in  remainder  of  the  State,  by  industries. 
Table  3.—  Days  worked  in  entire  State,  by  industries. 
Table  4. — Classified  earnings  in  New  York  city,  by  industries. 
Table  5. — Classified  earnings  in  the  remainder  of  the  State,   by 

industries. 
Table  6. — Classified  earnings  in  entire  State,  by  industries. 
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TABLE  I— EMPLOYMENT : 

Showing  number  of  unions^  total  membership  and  number  of  days  of  employ 

percentage  qf  m,embere  unemployed  during  live  entire 


TRADE. 


Building:  Trades 

Clothing:  and  Textile  Trades  i 

^lorf-K Iw'omin.i 

Hat9,  caps  and  fars 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc J  Women'.*  ] 

Shirts,  collars,  caffs  and  laundry 

Textile  trades 


Total-Clothing,  etc...    {^;°^;;,;:| 


Transjportatlon : 

Railroads  (ateani). 


Railroad!)  (street) 

Cabmen,  cartraen  and  livery  employes. 

Freight  handlers,  longshoremen,  etc. . 


Total — Transportat  lou 


Printlugrand  Allied  Trades...  ^^r^^^^;] 

Metals,  Machinery  and  Ship  Building:: 

Iron  and  steel 

Met alfl,  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Engineers  and  tiremeu 

Ship  building 


Total— Metals,  etc  . 


Tobacco  Trades. 


Men ? 

Women..  I 


Food  and  Liquors  : 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  afld  mineral  waters. 


Total— Food  and  Liquors 


Theatre,  and  Music [  ^^"^  ^ ;  \ 

Stone  Working:,  Paving:,  etc. : 

Stone  working 

Paving 


Total— sttone  Working:,  etc 


Wood  Working:  and  Furniture. 
Restaurant  and  Retail  Trades. 

Public  Employment 

Glass  Working: 

Miscellaneous  Trades 


GRAND  TOTAL {  Womin!:  } 

TOTAL  OF  BOTH  SEXES 


Number 

of 
unions. 


186 


25 

8 

6 

2 
1 


42 


19 
1 

8 
5 


88 


28 


32 

n 


Total 
member- 
ship. 


87 


16 


24 
lU 


34 


12 


]3 

8 


21 


20 

11 

4 

4 


o 


452 


Tut4il 
members 
reported. 


47,269  47,189 


15.412 

2,113 

1,819 

581' 

60 

407< 

1:6 


18,245 

2,163 


2,243 
8,50U 
1,343 
1,150 


8,230 


12,5o2 

5:10 


4,265 
1,327 
4,57.1. 
1,224 


11,3H1 

{ 

8,R8H 

a,  104 

1,081 
2,145 

4,120 

\ 

7,008 

123 

3,854 
475 

4,820 

4,701 

1,484 

1,728 

401 

428: 


125,764 
4,920 


130,684 


15,412 

2.113 

1,819 

581 

60 

407 

26 


18,24o 

2, 163 


2,243 
3,50U 
1,343 
1,150 


8,286 


12,552 

53U 


4.255 
1,3J7 
4,571 
1,224 


11,877 


3,S«i8 

2,104 


1.984 
2,145 

.J 


No  time. 


4,120 


4,170 

123 


3,854 
475 


4,329 


4,728 

1,484 

1,728 

401 

42  S 


122,780 
4,020 


*1 27,700 


1,119 


9 


56 
20 


3 

"si 


20 


97 


11 


629 

23 


28 

8i 
13 


126 


270 

80 


193 

84 


077 


167 

12 


1,384 
268 


Iday 
or  over, 

but 
under  10. 


1,652! 


425 

5 

100 


4,084 
115 


5,009 


151 


10  days 

or  over, 

but 

under  20. 

42 


2|' 


115 


115 


25 


25 


98 


98 


81 


84 


18 

2 


20 


344 

1 


345 


*  Including  1,056  men  and  37  women  who  were  reported  at  woric,  nut  the  number  of  days  they  were  employed 
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(a)  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

meni  for  the  quarter  ending  Jvaie  30,  1899,  together  with  the  number   and 
quarter  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  quarter,  by  industries. 


NUMBEB  OP  MBMBBRS  WHO  WORKED 

Member-* 

idle  on 

June  30. 

PSRCENTAGBS 

OP  Total 
Members  Re- 

PURTKD. 

• 

20  days 
or  over, 

bnt 
QQder30. 

3il  days 
or  over, 

bat 
auder40. 

'  40  days 
or  over, 

bat 
under  50. 

50  days 
or  over, 

but 
under  60. 

60dHy9 
or  over, 

bat 
under  70. 

70  days 
or  over, 

but 
under  80. 

80  days 
or  over, 

but 
under  90. 

90  days 
or  over.  - 

Idle 

during 

entire 

quarter 

Idle  on 
June  30. 

1,1S0 

2,075 

1,554 

5,293 

8,560 

82,289 

128 

3,575 

2.4 

7. ft 

422 

113 

34 

350 

2,402 
7 

2,999 

660 

75 

9.352 

1,412 

880 

515 

50 

855 

4,834 
46() 
431 

20 

« 

.006 

.0 
3.1 
3.4 

.0 

.0 
11.5 

28.1 

21.8 

173 

46 

245 

23.7 

3.4 

.0 

12 

12 

28 
23 

20 

3 

4.0 

11.6 

658 

468 

34 

2,414 

7 

8,125 

660 

11.102 

1,462 

245 

4,808 
460 

.5 

.0 

26.4 

21.3 

8 

10 

4 

2 

167 

270 

3,  SOU 

30 

41 

678 

1,190 

61 

.9 

.0 

7.2 

.0 

2.7 

.0 

363 

863 

265 

20 

19.7 

MO 

150 

19 

1.7 

.... ...... 

S 

1 

960 

154 

21 

510 

3,841 

578 

2,053 

846 

1.4 

4.2 

! 

4o 

3 

214 

3 

147 

7 

4,752 

7 

192 

12 

5,849 

460 

• 

14 

500 

902 

23 

5. 

4.3 

7.2 

4.3 

44 

1 

2 

58 

1R2 

82 

11 

41 

I 
3 

189 
18 
13 

8 

388 

201 

25 

346 

3,581 
481 

1,817 
770 

■••«*•      **• 

12 

180 
23 

126 
64 

-.7 

.2 

l.« 

1.1 

4.4 

1.7 

18 

•» 

184 

1,980 

2.8 
5.2 

60 

824 

56 

228 

060 

6,640 

184 

1,992 

402 

1.1 

8.5 

47 

6 

50 

850 

I7d 

142 

335 

2,700 

1,482 

260 

281 

80 

7.8 

3.8 

7  8 

3.8 

7 

6 

30 
6 

125 

12 

59 

1,135 
1,8'>H 

326 
139 

365 
117 

9.7 
3.9 

18.4 

54 

5.5 

84 

6 

45 

137 

50 

2,958 

.    465 

54 

482 

6.7 

11.7 

496 

285 

1,900 

}00 

810 

50 

904 

24 

11 

2,812 

112 

4. 

9.8 

55.4 

91. 

157 

150 

75 
173 

64 

373 

1,651 
34 

1,424 
269 

35.9 
56.4 

36.0 

56.6 

- 



157 

150 

248 

64 

878 

1,685 

1,608 

88.2 

89.1 

30 
80 

13 
259 

12 
249 

470 
100 

748 
60 

2,987 
97 

1 
801 

188 

275 
1 

848 

1,621 

1,090 
334 
102 

9. 
.8 

5.8 
.0 
.0 

28. 
28.8 
5:9 
.0 

8 

19 

78 

40 

185 

65 

22 

5  1 

^««.^^ 

2,000 

4,070; 
0* 

4.807 
141 

14,980 
100 

9,001 
1.007 

71,501 
3,404 

2,046 
11 

6,756 

16,340 
-       675 

4. 
2.3 

13.3 
13.7 

2,012 

4,088; 

5,038 

14.470 

10,908 

74,905 

2,057 

6,756 

17,024 

4. 

13.3 

^M  not  stated. 
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TABLE    2— EMPLOYMENT :  (6)  THE  STATE 

Showing  the  number  of  unions,  total  membership  and  number  of  days  of  etn 

percentage  of  m^miers  vnem-ployed  during  the  entire 


TRADE. 

liiumbcr 

of 
anions. 

Tolal 
member- 
ship. 

Total 
members 
reported. 

So  time. 

1  day 
or  over, 

bat 
ander  10. 

lOdsya 
or  over, 

bat 
under  20. 

Bu  lid  1  DflT  Trades .............................. 

165 

11.1S& 

11,000 

419 

20 

'         n 

Clothing  and  Textile  Traded: 

TailorioK {^Zen-:; 

Hats,  caps  and  fiir^ {  Womii" ! 

Boots,  shoos,  gloves,  etc |  Womei*! ; 

_-    f               1  9Afl 

1.29K 

1,A13 

349 

90 

1,500 

17 

4 

10 
3 

1 

30 
7 

7 

I           1,8  6 
(              849 
\               90 
]           1,500 
1                 17 

2 

2 

1 

r              fii                  ai 

ShirtH,  collars,  caffs  and  laundry^  Women"  ' 
Textile  tr«d~ |»^«°^-;  \ 

*  )                 86 

10  \           ^^^^ 
^"  \              670 

io 

1,082 
670 

20 

Tot.l-Clo»hlnB,  etc...  {^•^^i;} 

ro    <           A.VL9t%                A.81A 

27 
11 

1 

58 

\           2,029 

1                             ..^v.w 

2,626 

2 

2 

Transportation : 

Railroads  (stenm)  ........................... 

117 

3 

10 

6 

8,701 
259 
751 

3,2»3 

8.452 
259 
741 

1.989 

129 

1 

Railroads  (street) 

Cabmen,  cartmen  and  livery  employes 

Freight  bandlers,  longshoremen,  etc 

8 
150 

••••■••••• 

Total — Transportation  .............. 

186!         iftiwii'         11.1^1 

287 

67 

1 

1 

-^j^^  .. 

--»"" 

Printing:  and  Allied  Trades. . .  {  women"!  \ 

48 

S         2,843 

I               40 

2,887 
45 

2 

IS 

1 

Metals,  Maohlnery  and  Ship  Ballding : 
iron  and  Mteel 

81 

7  140 

7  119 

68 

12 

3 

Metals,  other  than  iron  and  steel 

14 

572                    K'-> 

£nffipeers  and  firemen....... 

24 

1 

1,534 
150 

1.499 
150 

Shipbuilding 

Total — Metals,  etc...« 

120 

0,896 

0,888 

88 

Tobaooo  Trades {w^in.*} 

40 

5         8,187 

8,127 

67 

76 

6 

2 

5 

Food  and  lilquors : 

Food  iiremratlon  

21 
80 

1,752 
2,157 

1,729 
2,157 

15 
242 

12 

Malt  Iiqaors  and  mineral  waters 

11 

Total — ^Food  and  Liquors 

61 

8,909 

8,886 

267 

SO 

Theatres  and  Music........... 

15 

1,288 

1,288 

271 

9 

S9€ 

Stone  M'orking,  Paving,  ete.: 

Stone  working....................... 

22 
2 

958 

951 

28 

911 

122 

s 

Puvinir 

Brick  and  cement 

7                  oil 

Total — Stone  Working,  eto 

81 

1,897 

1,890 

122 

s 

Woodworking  and  Furniture 

20 

1  ni.fi 

1,045 

1,816 

28 

16 

Restaurant  and  Retail  Trade 1 1  womei"  } 

2o;  J      *'*J® 

7                          97n 

Public  Rmployment. 

268 

Glass  Working 

16 
81 

518 
S         1,860 

i                13 

618 
1,885 

13 

MWU«.o„fx,.ae. {-en.„.J 

GRAND  TOTAL {wo'niii':} 

7ff8 

5      54,99SS 
«.779 

53,160 
2,774 

1,613 
18 

33 

520 

3 

TOTAL  OF  BOTH  SEXES 

67,771 

55,043 

1,631 

35 

523 

61] 


Tbadb  Union  Returns 
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OUTSIDE  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

phyment  for  the  quarter  ending  Jwne  30,  1899,  together  with  the  number  and 
quarter  amd  on  the  last  day  of  the  quarter^  hy  industries. 


NUXBEB  OF  MKMBBBB  WHO  WORKBD. 

Members 

idle  on 

June  30. 

PSBCBNTAOSS 
OP    'lOTAL 

Mbubkhs  Re- 

POSTED. 

20  days 
or  oter, 

bnt 
under  30. 

30  days 

or  over, 

but 

ander  40. 

40  days 

or  over, 

but 

under  SO. 

50  days 
or  over, 

but 
ander  60. 

60  days 
or  over, 

but 
ander  70. 

70  days 
or  over. 

bnt 
under  80. 

80  days 
or  over, 

but 
under  99. 

90  days 
or  over. 

Idle 

daring 

entire 

quarter. 

Idle  on 
June    30. 

sso 

480 

638 

797 

1,908 

6,571 

965 

8.8 

8.7 

29 
4 

14 

26 

160 

90 

121 

17 

116 

105 
50 
31 

889 

1,690 

12 

125 

10 

4 

57 
13 

.8 
.6 
.9 
.0 
.0 

5.9 
.0 
.0 

1.8 
.0 

.3 

12 

3.1 

24 

8.7 

.0 

550 

104 

250 

6 
2 

500 

8 

6i 

33 

927 

670 

• 

.0 

4 

14 
8 

2 

1 

5.9 

2 

4 

.0 

.0 

31 

22 

60 

32 

20 

1.8 

.0 

376 

12 

168 
4 

106 

ll(i 

587 

17 

177 

52 

2,479 

2,401 

• 

189 

7 

10 

2 

37 

58 

.6 
.4 

.9 

2.4 

5 

14 

36 

161 

707 

2,778 

906 

3,715 
259 

117 

134 

1  5 

.0 

1.1 

7.5 

1.6 
.0 

10 

20 

4 

15 

114 
15 

468 
500 

36 
180 

4.9 

14 

1.295 

9. 

29 

1,809 

56 

180 

886 

8,746 

900 

4,001 

350 

2.5 

8.1 

25 

89 

10 

100 

1 

110 

4 

1,905 

37 

20 

127 

2 

2.4 

2.2 

0.4 

1 

4.4 

1 

178 
18 

8 

94 

114 
8 
7 

117 

866 

166 

27 

6.291 

385 

1,187 

30 

160 
58 
79 

!              3 

1. 

.0 
.8 
2. 

2.2 

.0 

34 

224 

5.3 

• 



2. 

1 

199 

128 

246 

559 

7.803 

224 

800 

.9 

S.'l 

■  ««*••  •*•• 

14 

7 

I 

107 

3 

112 

408 

14 

2,897 

43 

103 

6 

2.4 

9. 

3.8 

9. 

6 

16 
61 

-  40 
55 

331 
316 

1,2S9 
1,287 

10 

1 
171 

27 
293 

.9 
11.2 

1.6 

7 

13.6 

5 

77 

95 

7 

647 

2,580 

10 

172 

320 

6.6 

8.2 

86 

148 

72 

98 

80 

170 

0 

862 

21.1 

2S.*2 

10 

19 

214 

44 
8? 

497 

21 

871 

184 

12.8 
.0 
.0 

19.3 

.0 

"'3 

.0 

184 

42 

10 

22 

214 

88 

1,880 

6.5 

9.7 

20 

87 

15 

44 

129 

785 

1,176 

23 

77 

250 

1,085 

13 

85 

1.4 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

8.8 

140 
180 

.u 

.0 

6 

.0 

8 

•••••• •««• 

158 
2 

91 
18 

11 
210 

280 

46. 

20 

.0 

.0 

1.003 
18 

»,019 
5 

1,304 
119 

2,444 
18 

5,110 
70 

32,516 
2,517 

1,055 
7 

4,865 
2 

3,010 
66 

3. 
.6 

5.7 
2.4 

1,105 

3,5»4 

1,513 

3.462 

5,180 

35,032 

1,062 

4,867 

3,085 

2.0 

5.0 

U2 
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TABLE  3— EMPLOYMENT : 

Showing  numher  of  unions^  total  membership  and  nurnher  of  days  of  employ 

percentage  of  members  unemployed  during  the  entire 


TRADE. 


BuihilnK  Trades. 


Clolhing:  and  Textile  Trades  : 

Tailorius IwomeiK-} 

Hats,  cap«sand  furs {  Women!!  5 

Boots.  shoiB,  gloves,  etc J  Women!!  \ 

Shirts,  collars,  cuffs  and  laundry  |  \7o'JnVn!!  \ 
Textile  trades {womVi!!^ 


Total— Clothing,  etc. 


Men  — 

Women . 


Transportation : 


ip< 

Bailroads  (steam) 

Kailroads  (rttreet) 

Cabmen,  cartnieii  nnd  livery  employes. 
Freight  handlers,  longshoremen,  etc.. 


Total  —  Transportation 


Printing  and  Allied  Trades. 


CMen 

\  Women., 


MetaU,  Machinery  and  Ship  Building  i 

Iron  and  steel 

Metals,  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Eueioeers  and  firemen 

Ship  building 


Total— Metals,  etc. 


Tobacco  Trades {  Women!!} 

Food  and  Liquors : 

Food  prt^puration 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 


Total— Food  and  Liquors. 


Theatres  and  Music, 


^Men  .... 
I  Women. 


}• 


8tone  Working,  Paving,  etc: 

Stone  working 

Paving 

Brick  and  comeml 


Total — Stone  Working,  etc. 


Wood  Working  and  Furniture 


Men 


Restauran*  and  Retail  Trades  I  yv^^jq- 


Public  Kmployment 
Glass  Working 


Miscellaneous  Trades \ 

GRAND  TOTAL. 5^, 

TOTAL  OF  BOTH  SEXES 


Men > 

Women..  5 


Number 

of 
unions. 


Men 
omen 


801 


55 
15 
13 
G 
11 


100 


136 
4 

18 
11 


169 


Total 
member- 
ship. 


6 


113 
26 

58 1 
10, 


207 


65 


i. 


45 

40 


85 


27 


35 
10 

I 


b'i 


-58,404 


16,720 

3,9.>9 

2,168 

9U 

2,081 

67 

4b*) 

36 

1,108 

670 


22,505 

4,792 


10,944 
3,759 
2.094 
4,413 


21,240 


14,895 

570 


11,39) 
1,899 
6,  ;09 
1,374 


20,77  7 


7,025 

1',I7, 


8.736 
4,302 


8,038 


8,291 

123. 


4,812 
503 
Oil 


<s226 


40  5,S3« 

ai   {         2,750 

II  1,99S 

20  914 

1,797 

13 


Total 
members 
reported. 


58,270 


16.710 
3,926 
2,168 

90 
2,081 

67 

4^8 

36 

1,108 

670 


22,555 

4,78J 


10,695 
3.759 
2.084 
3,139; 


1  day 


w«  *«%n4^      OT  over. 
No  time.  1      ^^^ 


19.077 


14,889 
575 


11,367 
1,899 
6,070 
1,374 


20,710 


0,065 

2,171 


3,713 
4.30i 


8,015 


5,459 

123 


4,805 
911 


10  davs 
or  over 
bat 
under  10. 'under  2S. 


1,588. 


85 


13 
10 
59 


20 
1 


23 


115 

11 


149 

105> 
150- 


404 


686 

21 


93 

2 

9.) 

10 


209 


854 

8ti 


I 


20  S 
326 


584 


43S 

12. 


1,506 
268 


6,219         1,774 


5    180,750        175.949 
\        7,099,  7,69* 


0,597 
133 


188,455     *18J,643|       6,730 


4 
2 


9 


51 

4* 


55 


I— 
I 


lU 


lit 

4 


lU 


18 

2 


» 


ii 


ic: 

1- 


12S 


42: 


3 


864 

4 


868 


•  Including  1,056  men  and  37  women  who  were  reported  at  work,  but  the  number  of  days  they  were  employed 
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{()  THE  ENTIRE  STATE. 

ment  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1899,  together  with  the  numher  and 

qitarter  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  gtiarter,  h/  industries. 


l^UHBEB 

OF  Mkmbkrs  Who 

W^OSKKD. 

Membera 

idle  on 

June  30. 

Pebcentagss 

OK  Total 
Mkubers  Re- 
ported. 

20  days 
or  over, 

bat 
inider30. 

30  days 
or  over, 

but 
under  40. 

40  days 
or  over, 

but 
under  50. 

50  days 
or  over, 

but 
under  60. 

60  days 
or  over, 

but 
under  70. 

70  days 
or  over, 

but 
under  80. 

80  daya 
or  over, 

but 
under  90. 

90  days 
or  over. 

Idle 

during 

entire 

quarter. 

Idle  on 
June  30 

• 

1,416'        2.655 

2,092 

6,090 

5,477 

38.810 

123 

4,540 

2.6 

7.8 

451 
4 

173 

127 
60 

510 
90 

2,523 

24 

116 

3,104 
710 
109 

10,241 

3,102 

8S2 

125 

10 

4,338 
517 
444 

.1 
.3 

2.7 
.0 

1.0 

1.5 
.0 
.0 

2.1 
.0 

26. 
13  2 

12 

24 

245 

20  5 

0 

650 

150 

250 

6 
2 

28 

1,105 
58 

416 
33 

927 

20 

1 

20 

1  0 

4 

14 

3 

2 

1.5 
4  I 

2 

16 

12 

0 

31 

22 

60 

55 

23 

2  1 

670 

0 

676 

12 

821 

4 

659 

150 

40 

2,951 

24 

3,802 

712 

13,581 

3,863 

884 

7 

10 

2 

4,845 

518 

.5 

-2 

2  1 

10.8 

13 

24 

163 

864 

3,018 

3,500 

498 

541 

1,484 

4,905 
259 

98U 

195 

1.4 
0 

1.8 
n 

10 

20 
150 

4 
34 

467 
15 

301 
200 

5  0             1^  ^ 

14 

2,235 

d   A 

6  4 

37 

2,259 

210 

201 

1,346 

7,587 

1,484 

6,144 

696'            2.1 

3.5 

70 

4 

808 
3 

157 

7 

4,852 

8 

802 

16 

7,754 

497 

14 

526 

1,029 

25 

4.6 
4.2 

6  9 
4  3 

45 

180 
71 

190 
82 

105 

41 

35 

3 

3o3 
26 
20 

125 

754 

867 

52 

346 

9,872 
866 

3,004 
800 

12 

340 
81 

205 
67 

.8 

.1 

1.6 

1.2 

3.1 

1 

4  3 

18 
2 

184 

2,204 

3.4 
4  9 

66 

528 

184 

474 

1,519 

14,^42 

184 

2,216 

702 

1. 

8.4 

14 

'64 

7 

157 

3 

402 

176 

550 

349 

5,097 

1,525 

260 

384 

86 

5.1 

4. 

5.5 

4 

12 
27 

22 
61 

79 
61 

125 
19 

390 
316 

2,434 
3,110 

336 
139 

1 
225 

392 

410 

5.6 
7.6 

10.6 
9.5 

80 

88 

140 

144 

706 

5,544 

475 

226 

802 

6  7 

10. 

582 

428 

1,972 

100 

417 

86 

1,074 

24 

11 

2,674 

112 

8. 

9  8 

40.0 

91.1 

199 

160 

94 

173 

3 

278 

417 

7 

37 

2,148 

53 

871 

1,608 

31.3 

33.5 

296             ri3.3 

53.5 

.0 

.0 

199 

160 

270 

278 

401 

3,074 

1,877 

28.5 

7.6 
j) 

.0 

5.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

80.2 

69 

50 

27 

240 

451 
106 

872 
60 

8,772 
1,278 

23 

78 

557 

1,273 

1,125 
834 

10.5 

85             259 

275 

488 

12.1 

.0 

6 

2 

1 

i  8011 ift^l 

6.1 

3             172 

91 
153 

SO 
250 

230 

25.8 

2 

85 

1.2 

13| 

.0 

3,101 
16 

7,498        0,991 
14             260 

16,733 
208 

15,020 
1,077 

104,016 
6,921 

3,101 
18 

11,621 
2 

19,368 
741 

3.7 
1.7 

11. 
9.6 

3,117 

7,61«;       6,561 

16,941 

16,097 

109,937 

3,110 

11,623 

20,106 

3.7 

10.9 

If  as  not  stated. 
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TABLE  4~CLASSIFIEp  EARNINGS: 

Showvag  number  of  unions^  memherafiip  a/nd  individual 


TRADE. 


Building  Trades 

Clothing:  and  Textile  Trades: 

T^'o'l-g fw«m«V:| 

Hats,  caps  and  fars 

Boots,  shoes,  glores,  etc |  Women'-.  \ 

Shirts,  collars,  caffs  and  laandry 

Textile  trades 


N  amber 

of 
unioBS. 


Trannportatioti : 

Railroads  (st^am) 

Railroads  (street) 

Oabtnen,  cartmen  and  livery  employes 
Freight  handlers,  longshoremen,  etc  ... 


Total — Transportation 


Metals,  Machinery  ai«d  Ship  Ballding: 

Iron  and  steel 

Metals,  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Ship  baildlng 


Total— Metals,  etc. 


Tobacco  Trades. 


CMen  ... 
}  "Women 


•.:} 


Food  and  Liquors: 

Food  preparation 

Mall  liquors  and  mineral  waters 


Total— Food  and  Liquors. 


Theatres  and  Music. 


CMen ^ 

\  Women  . .  3 


Stone  Workinff,  Paving,  etc.: 

Stone  working 

Paving 


Total— Stone  Worlcing,  etc. 


Wood  "Working  and  Furniture. 
Restaarant  and  Retail  Trades  . 

Public  Employment 

OiaoB  Working 

Miscellaneous  Trades 


GRAIfD  TOTAL J 

TOTAL  OF  BOTH  8EX£S 


Men  ... 
Women 


186 


25 

8 

6 

2 
1 


Total-Clothing,  etc  . .  |  ^"  m^,; ;  ]  }  j  42 


19 

1 
8 
5 


8S 


Printing  and  Allied  Trades..  |  ^-^men".'  }  -® 


32 

12 

34 

9 


87 


lo 


24 

10 


34 


12 


13 

8 


21 


20 

11 

4 

4 

m 

a 


Total 

member- 

ship. 


{ 


{ 


47,209 


15,412 

2,113 

1,819 

681 

50 

407 

26 


18,245 

2,163 


2,243 
3,500 
1,343 
1,150 


8,286 


12,552 

530 


4,255 
1,327 
4,575 
1,224 


11,881 


8,888 

2,104 


1,984 
2,145 


4,129 


7,008 

123 


3,854 

475 


4,329 


4,791 

1.484 

1,728 

401 

428 


Total 
members 
reported. 


452 


126.764 
4.920! 


47,189 


15,4l2 

2,113 

1,819 

581 

50 

407 

26 


18,245 

2,163 


2.243 
3,500 
1,343 
1,150 


8,286 


12,562 

630 


4.255 
1,3  n 
4,571 
1,224 


11,377 


8,888 

2,104 


Nothing. 


I 


l,96t 
2,145 


4,129 


4,176 

123 


8.854 

475 


4,829 


4,728 

1.484 

1,728 

401 

428 


122,780 
4,020 


1.119 


9 


56 
20 


3 


88 


20 


97 


ii; 


629 

28 


28 

2 

83 

13 


$lor 

over,  bat 

under 

♦25. 


126 


279 

80 


193 

81 


277 


167 
12 


1,384 

268 


1,652 


425 

5 

100 


4.984 
115 


5.090 


8 


16 


16 


SO 


68 

2 


$25  or 

over,  bat 

under 

850. 


129 

37 


129 

37 


12 


12 


8 
43 


26 


26 


114 

310 


82 


82 


87 


16 
25 


541 
390 


931 


*lncladiup:  1,056  men  and  37  women  wbo  were  reported  at  work,  bat  whose  earnings  were  not  stated. 
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(a)  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

earnings,  by  cla8ses,fbr  the  quarter  ending  Jvme  80, 1899. 


KUMBRB  OF 

liBMBEBs  Who  Earnkd 

$60  or 

orer.  bat 

nnder 

$75. 

$76  or 

orer,   boi 

under 

$100. 

$100  or 

over,  but 

under 

$125. 

$125  or 

over,  bat 

under 

$150. 

$150  or 

over,  but 

under 

$175. 

$175  or 

over,  but 

under 

$200. 

12,546 

$200  or 

over,  bat 

under 

$225. 

$225  or 

over,   but 

under 

$250. 

$250  or 

over,  but 

under 

$275. 

$275  or 

over,   bat 

under 

$9€0. 

$300  or 
over. 

54 

781 

1,111 

6,225 

2,884 

2,206 

5,159 

9,665 

4,716 

6,641 

2,020 
6 

1,176 

8,065 

875 

2! 

787 
8 

675 
2 

886 
2 

2,680 

4,841 

717 

8,206 

895 

6 

156 

173 

800 

104 

158 
100 

18 
45 

10 

10 

78 

100 

116 

50 

28 

6t 

8 

•  •••■• . .. 
8 
2 

812 

6 

8 

2^12 
56 

1,600 

2,065 

1,546 
8 

971 

2 

221 

8^010 

4,590 

1,145 

2,268 

405 

6 

166 

■ 

10 

1 

16 

8,500 

250 

719 

415 

390 

16 

106 

196 

62 

779 

•t...a ..... 

38 
225 

881 
181 

547 

80 

15 

I*:::"''"* 

10 

1 

10 

16 

4,485 

484 

977 

564 

80 

967 

16 

116 

195 

62 

800 

48 
80 

56 

174 

29^ 
12U 

272 
7 

628 

10 

5,005 

9 

1,097 

8 

1,789 

3 

954 

1,005 

44 

88 

40 

7 

OU 

112 

82 

10 

2 

234 

165 

286 

18 

1,095 
264 
024 
200 

858 
60 

8H7 
29 

973 

51 

746 

488 

798 

24 

981 

487 

6 

88 

869 

75 

1 

17 
2 

72 
0 

3 

887 

'      64 

78 

176 

206 

648 

2,186 

1,664 

2,208 

2,185 

912 

464 

246 

580 

437 

604 

182 

1,615 

781 

201 

282 
3 

100 

104 

6 

836 

6 

27 

84 

275 

18 

814 
6 

212 
880 

522 
788 

SO 
440 

114 
472 

23 
80 

1 

142 

68 

64 

206 

620 

442 

1,610 

490 

586 

103 

1 

142 

180 

80 

7 

278 
4 

18 

691 

625 

600 

50 

2,070 

100 

*■"■•" ••-• 

150 

157 

76 

18 
124 

104 
7 

866 

92 
84 

270 

743 

42 



150 

157 

42 

75 

187 

111 

866 

126 

270 

748 

176 

65 
646 

701 

78 

813 
206 

665 

7 

108 

78 

621 
562 
315 
201 
61 

871 

647 
46 

812 

17 

42 

59 
40 

1,141 

• 

6 
2D 

19 
110 

6 
170 

4 

50 

28 

4 

8,009 
481 

3,762 
2,683 

9,540 
309 

8,348 
740 

10,350 
30 

24,340 
13 

11,802 
0 

16,297 
8 

16,108 
3 

6,038 

0.130 
100 

3,580 

6,445 

9,858 

9,088 

10,380 

24,862 

11,211 

13,305 

16,106 

• 

6,088 

9,280 
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TABLE  5— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS:  (*)  THE 

Showing  number  of  tmions,  membership  a/nd  individual 


Knmber 

of 
unions. 

Total 

member- 

ahip. 

Total 
members 
reported. 

TRAD8. 

Nothing. 

81or 

over,  but 

under 

$25. 

$25  or 

orer,  but 

under 

$50. 

Buildioflf  Trades 

166 

11,186 

11,090 

410 

6 

62 

Clothing  and  Textile  Trades : 

T-'o'taK {w~m»::; 

H.ta.  ops  iu.d  Alts j  w^m™::  i 

80 
7 
7 
4 

10 

• 

5           1,808 
\           1,816 
<             849 
I               90 
S          1.600 
I               17 
5                81 
>                86 
(           1;082 
{             670 

1,298 

1.818 

849 

90 

1,500 
17 
81 
86 

1,082 
670 

4 

10 
8 

2 

27 

5 
248 

24 

90 

BooU.  iboet,  gloTc  etc {  Womro!.'  i 

Shirts, ooIl«n,oaflii and laandrj'  Women! 
Textile  t»d- {w^ei:::: 

1 

1 

20 

Totm-Clothlnr.  etc  . ..  {  ^1^— "  } 

68 

(         4,820 
I           2,629 

4,810 
2,626 

27 

11 

2 

27 

29 
889 

Transportation : 

Hjulroarlfi  fntesm) ............................ 

117 

8 

10 

6 

8.701 
259 
761 

8,293 

8,452 
250 
741 

1,089 

129 

1 

1 

Railroads  (street) - 

Cabmen,  cartmen  and  livery  employee 

Freisbt  handlers,  lonffsboremen.  eto 

8 
150 

10 

259 

817 

Total— Ti*anspoi*tatlon  ..r.^--. ..--..* 

186 

18,004 

11,441 

287 

260 

828 

Printing  and  Allied  Trades...  |^®'^-^-;--  \ 

48 

(        2,848 

i               46 

2,887 
45 

67 

1 

6 

1 

88 

1 

Metals,  Maehlnery  and  Ship  Baildlng : 

81 
14 
24 

1 

7,140 
572 

1,584 
160 

7,112 
572 

1,499 
160 

68 

Metal  H.  other  than  iron  and  Rteel ............ 

1 

Snsineers  and  firemen. 

12 
8 

• 

Shin  bnildin  IT 

Total— Metals,  Machinery,  eto 

120 

9,896 

0,888 

88 

1 

Tobaeco  Trades {w^rnVn:.*} 

40 

J        8,187 

{               68 

8,127 

67 

76 

6 

12 

12 

7 

Food  and  litqtiors : 

food nrenaration 

21 
30 

1,752 
2,157 

1,720 
2,167 

15 
242 

1 
18 

16 

Malt  lianors  and  mineral  waters  - 

Total — Food  andLilqaors 

61 

8,900 

8,886 

267 

19 

16 

Theatres  and  itffp»l^< ^ ,,- 

15 

1,288 

1,288 

271 

87 

826 

Stone  Working,  Pavln|^,  eto : 

Stone  workinflT. 

22 
2 
7 

958 

28 

911 

051 

28 

Oil 

122 

2 

PaTinir  ...... ........................... 

Brick  and  cement •- 

•••••••••a 

Total— Stone  Workinir,  Paving,  eto. 

81 

1,897 

1,890 

122 

2 

• 

'Wood wo^klnn^  and  Furniture 

20 
20 

1,046 
S        1,816 

{               23 

97& 

1,046 

1,816 

28 

268 

618 

1,886 

13 

16 

20 

Restaurant  and  Retail  Trades  |  women".'  \ 

P^iblln  "RmplOTmwnt -,, ,. ,. 

. 

Glass  Worklnjr 

16           sisl 

a«    (           1.SAOI 

MUcltoneoat  T»d.. {^"^^:: } 

1 

81 

i         -'"13 

GRAND  TOTAL {^"Vi:.} 

768 

(     64,998 
2,779 

63,169 
»,774 

1,618 
18 

S41 
«8 

1,319 
347 

TOTAL  OF  BOTH  SBXRS 

67,771 

66,943 

1,631 

860 

1,666 
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STATE  OUTSIDE  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

earnings,  hy  dassesyfor  the  qucerter  ending  Jime  80, 1899. 


NUUBBB  OF 

MBMBBB8  Who  Eabnsd 

160  or 

oyer,  but 

ander 

175. 

$76  or 

over,  but 

nnder 

$100. 

$100  or 

over,  but 

under 

$125 

1,187 

$125  or 

over,  but 

under 

$150. 

$150  or 

over,  but 

under 

$175. 

$175  or 

over,  but 

under 

$200. 

$200  or 

over,  but 

nnder 

$225. 

$225  or 

over,  bnt 

under 

$260. 

$250  or 

over,  but 

under 

$275. 

$276  or 

over,  bnt 

under 

$300. 

$300  or 
over. 

89$ 

484 

817 

8,194 

8,698 

1,010 

698 

809 

144 

97 

100 
710 

185 

668 

82 

840 
145 
169 

198 

20 

9 

214 

09 

81 

21 

19 

57 

14 

40 

62 

11 

. 

660 

105 

172 
2 
1 

114 

2 

14 

3 

203 

120 

530 

29 

5 

6 

89 

10 

10 

1 

88 

•■"•••t""*" 

72 

806 
80 

220 
621 

148 

16 

8 
.........ft 

•..••..•■a 

777 

748 

668 

688 

911 

668 

688 

145 

988 

168 

81 

60 

80 

67 

14 

10 

11 

9 

95 

80 

'       880 
6 

77 
260 

906 

80 

182 

250 

2.187 
15 
26 
15 

1,230 

200 

70 

361 

681 

650 

503 

1,502 

31 

81 

207 

4 

818 

859 

146 

668 

1,868 

9,198 

1,600 

861 

718 

867 

608 

1,606 

97 

147 

188 

1 

176 
26 

818 

14 

668 

1 

187 

881 

814 

64 

88 

« 

p 

2 
1 

165 
47 
13 

549 

80 

280 

450 
62 
52 

117 

1,999 

51 

287 

1,870 

207 

260 

80 

,1g 

"    118 

649 
86 

..  803 

^    '       223 

45 
8 

87 

88 

f 

9 

886 

909 

681 

8,887 

8,867 

1,089 

987 

866 

860 

186 

114 

ISO 

ao 

786 
30 

898 
8 

995 

8 

186 

87 

18 

8 

9 

8 

68 

142 
87 

659 
106 

609 
816 

221 
835 

192 
830 

6 
90 

18 
47 

1 
36 

1 

86 

14 

199 

179 

666 

886 

1,066 

688 

96 

60 

14 

87 

1 

196 

119 

141 

11 

68 

78 

62 

60 

1 

18 

18 

86 

7 

16 

11 

9 

168 

10 

162 

49 

6 

78 

147 
5 

336 

62 

2 

e 

464 

m 

87 

84 

68 

476 

168 

840 

188 

168 

878 

68 

8 

91 

68 
149 

23 

861 
180 

181 
868 

869 
481 

71 

888 

86 

40 
86 

4 
8 

7 

7 

8 

6 

86 

11 

868 

10 

8 

80 
108 
966 

7 

6 

60 

89 
64 
18 

66 
849 

8 

118 

4 
84 

1 
6 
6 

2 

8 
181 

79 

88 
8 

446 

1,961 
769 

9,446 
731 

6,608 
699 

6,878 
174 

19,539 
17 

8,400 
1 

3,149 

3,619 

1,871 

1,075 

1,881 

9,790 

8,177 

7,997 

6,569 

12,549 

8,401 

8,148 

8,619 

1,871 

1,075 

1,881 

U8 
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TABLE  6--CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS : 

Showing  member  of  unions,  membership  cmd  individual 


TRADE. 


Building:  Trades 

Clothing:  and  Textile  Trades  : 

'^">»*'8 {wS;«;::} 

Hata.  o.p..i>d  fare |  w'S^"  \ 

Boots,  fhoo*.  Kloves,  eto |  JJ^'^-"  } 

Sblrta,  oollsn,  coA  ■ndUandry  i  ^^JJgJ^"  \ 
Textile  trade. -j  Women:} 

Total^Clothing:,  ete....  |  wl^eiV.  ] 
Transportation  : 


Number 

of 
nnions 


KIM 

Rxllroads  (steam) . 

Railroads  (street)  

Cabmen,  cartmen  and  livery  employes. 
Frelf^ht  handlers.  longshoremaD,  eto... 


Total^Transportatlon. 


Prlntinip  and  Allied  Trades. ..  {  wtmii**] 

Metals,  Machinery  and  Ship  Building  : 

Iron  and  steel a m 

Metals,  other  thai  Iren  and  steel ., 

Eni^ineersaud  ficemen 

ShipbaildinK ^ 


Total— Metals,  et0. 


Tob«,.«Tr.d,. {wtli;::} 

Food  and  Liquors : 

Food  preparation 

Malt  llqaorsand  mineral  waters 

Total— Food  and  Liqaors  


Th..tr«>.«idModo {wZ^::} 

stone  Working,  PaTln^,  etc  : 

Stoue  workin  g 

Paving 

Brick  uid  cement 


-Total— Stone  Workinir,  etc. 


Wood  Work!  Dy  and  Famlture 

Restaarant  and  Betall  Trades  |  ^^0^"  } 

Pabllc  Employment 

Glass  Work! DIP 

Miscellaneous  Trades \  Men.^..  | 

GRAND  TOTAL {  ^^^Vn'::  } 

TOTAL  OF  BOTH  SEXES 


801 


55 
15 
18 
6 
11 


100 


186 

4 
18 
U 


Total 

memtMr- 

ship 


169 


76 


118 
26 
58 
10 

207 


66 


45 
40 


86 


27 


85 
10 

7 


62 


40 

81 

11 
20 

86 


1,210 


68,044 


16,720 

3,920 

2,168 

90 

2,081 

67 

488 

38 

1,108 

670 


220166 

4,792 


10,944 
3,750 
2,094 
4.443 


Total 
members 
reported. 


21,240 


14,896 
576 


11,895 
1,899 
6,109 
1,874 


20,777 

{ 

7.026 

2,172 

8.786 
4,302 

8,088 

I 

8,200 
123 

4,812 
503 
911 

6,226 

6,886 
2,760 

23 

1,998 

914 

1,797 

18 


189,756 
7,600 


188,465 


68,279 


16,710 

3,926 

2,168 

90 

2,081 

67 

488 

86 

1,108 

670 


22,666 

4,789 


10.695 
8.760 
2,084 
3,139 


19,677 


14,889 
575 


11.867 
1,899 
6,070 
1,874 


20,710 


6.966 

2,171 


8,718 
4,302 


8,016 


6,469 
123 


4,805 
503 
911 


6,219 


6,768 
2,760 

23 

1,986 

914 

1,708 

18 


175,949 
7,694 


«183,643 


Nothing. 


1,688 


13 
10 
59 


20 
1 


28 


116 

11 


140 


105 
150 


404 


91  or 

over,  bat 

under 

$25. 


686 
24 


96 

2 

95 

16 


209 


864 

80 


208 
826 


684 


488 

12 


1,606 
288 


1,774 


440 
6 


100 


6,597 
183 


6,730 


14 


2 

27 


2 
87 


259 


260 


925  or 

over,  bnt 

under 


12 

817 


17 
18 


86 


67 


404 
30 


434 


99 


134 

285 

24 

90 


1 


15S 

378 


13 


10 

817 


840 


86 
44 


27 


m  I 


126 
844 


98 


98 


418 


8< 


1,860 
787 


«,597 


*  Including  1,056  men  and  87  women  who  were  reported  at  work,  but  whose  earnings  were  not  stated. 
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(c)  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

earnings  by  dosses  for  the  quarter  ending  June  80,  1899. 

^  — 

NUMBBB  OF  MBHBBBB  WHO  BABNXD 


ISO  or 

orer,  but 

under 

$?5. 

$75  or 

oTer.  but 

under 

$100. 

$100  or 

over,   but 

under 

$125. 

$125  or 

over,  but 

under 

$150. 

$150  or    1 
over,  but 
nuder 
$175. 

$176  or 

over,  but 

under 

$200. 

$300  or 

over,  but 

under 

$225. 

$225  or 

over,  but 

tinder 

$250. 

$250  or 

over,  but 

under 

$275. 

$275  or 

over,  but 

under 

$900. 

$300  or 
over. 

S50 

1,215 

2,288 

4,042 

6,078 

16,186 

8,216 

6,761 

9,974 

4,860 

8,788 

2,12^ 
710 

1,811 

2,718 

407 

1,146 
148 
844 

1,064 

22 

9 

2,808 

4,440 

798 

2,226 

414 

63 

170 

222 

361 

153 

29 

10 

10 

823 

126 

6 

28 

174 

2 

65 

214 

2 

14 

3 

208 

120 

634 

129 

116 

45 

55 

e 

89 

18 

812 

10 

1 

33 

72 

396 
29 

228 
521 

156 

17 

8 

8,049 

804 

2,268 

2,753 

2,467 

671 

1.609 

147 

8,998 

4,762 

1,226 

2,818 

426 

68 

180 

SO 

12 

9 

95 

45 

846 

8,505 
827 
969 

1,127 

30 

220 

475 

2,552 

15 

407 

196 

1,620 
200 
617 

877 

787 

845 

565 

8.281 

81 

...• ...... 

81 
10 

207 

84 

218 

869 

161 

6,147 

1,862 

8,170 

2,487 

877 

828 

1,062 

666 

2,816 

145 

89 

208 

174 

424 

121 

448 
83 

877 
44 

1,196 

11 

6,142 

9 

1,478 

8 

2,008 

8 

1,008 

1,028 

46 

2 

17 

2 

105 

119 

19 

587 

120 

287 

90 

562 

144 

62 

110 

2.238 

216 

523 

13 

2,965 
471 
884 
280 

1,774 

120 

500 

29 

1,622 

86 

1,049 

488 

969 
44 

990 
437 

228 

88 

906 

120 

10 

470 

67 

808 

1,084 

887 

2,986 

4,660 

2,428 

8,196 

2,440 

1,172 

600 

860 

710 

202 

176 
37 

1,090 

734 

2,618 

8 

1,126 

8 

407 

127 

18 

107 

• 

6 

457 

59 
113 

884 
124 

823 
822 

488 
1,066 

714 
1,118 

56 

580 

127 
519 

28 
94 

2 
86 

148 

172 

218 

968 

1,146 

1,498 

1,888 

686 

646 

117 

88 

148 

256 

149 

7 

419 

4 

29 

744 

78 

887 

860 

61 

2,088 

100 

18 

185 

7 
16 

168 

9 

42 

.153 

248 

10 

162 

62 

180 

73 

251 
12 

1,202 

144 
34 

272 

743 

6 

464 

87 

24 

208 

682 

204 

416 

266 

268 

1,289 

178 

272 

748 

119 

128 

408 

28 

962 
208 

994 
474 

984 

488 

692 
760 

406 

687 
82 

816 

2 

17 

7 

42 

8 

6 

26 

ft 

128 
181 
206 

822 
200 
121 

86 
94 
12 

66 
268 

8 

1,268 
62 

1 
6 
6 

s 

6 
161 

8a'                a 

129 

4 

57 
3 

478 

10 

616 

••a... ••• 

5,060 
1,S40 

6,808 
3,414 

16.147 
1,008 

14,786 
914 

89.88% 

47 

32,749 
14 

14,344 
9 

16,909 
8 

17,974 
3 

8,013 

11,020 
lOO 

6,800 

9,692 

17,156 

15,640 

92,929 

.     32,763 

14,853 

16,917 

17,977 

8,013 

'11,180 
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EDITORIAL 

state  of  Returns  from  the  labor  organizations  of  New  York 
Employment.  State  for  the  three  months  of  July,  August 
and  September  show  a  rapid  increase  of  membership  and 
a  largely  reduced  percentage  of  idleness.  Both  facts  are 
indications  of  industrial  prosperity.*  There  were  1,320  trade 
unions  on  September  30,  1899,  as  compared  with  1,087  on  the 
same  day  of  1898;  and  the  membership  increased  from  171,067  to 
209,120,  which  is  the  largest  number  yet  recorded  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  During  the  quarter  the  number  of  mem- 
bers idle  was  4,788,  or  2.3  per  cent  of  the  membership,  as 
compared  with  9,734,  or  5.7  per  cent,  in  1898,  and  6.5  per  cent  in 
1897.  A  still  larger  decrease  was  manifest  in  the  number  un- 
employed at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  the  aggregate  number  being 
only  9,590,  or  4.7  per  cent  of  the  membership,  as  compared  with 
10.3  per  cent  at  the  end  of  September  in  1898,  and  13.8  per  cent 
at  the  end  of  September  in  1897.  Even  so  late  as  June  30th 
of  the  present  year  the  percentage  of  idleness  was  10.7.  The 
diminished  idleness  is  accompanied  with  increased  earnings  in 

most  of  the  trades. 

K  K  K 

BviidiBff       ^^^  statistics  of  building  operations  in  four  of 
operAtiona.      fh^  principal  cities  of  the  State  for  the  third  quar- 
ters of  1898  and  1899  do  not  present  uniform  results.     While 
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in  New  York  City  and  Rochester  building  operations  have  been 
more  extensive  this  year  than  last,  in  Buffalo  and  Syracuse  a 
slight  falling  off  is  exhibited.  The  estimated  cost  of  projected 
buildings  and  alterations  in  New  York  City  in  July,  August  and 
September  of  1898  was  f23,220,688,  which  increased  in  1899  to 
132,552,876.  In  Buffalo  the  comparison  for  the  same  months 
of  1898  and  1899  is  respectively  |1,148,990  and  |1,111,666,  a  de- 
crease of  f 37,324;  in  Rochester  (404,508  and  |423,405  respect- 
ively; in  Syracuse  |312,832  and  f 285,810. 

« 

9t   9t   9t 

The  volume  of  immigration  at  the  Port  of  New 
York  remains  larger  than  it  was  last  year,  al- 
though a  diminution  is  exhibited  as  compared  with  the  second 
quarter  of  the  present  year.  In  the  third  quarter  of  1898  the 
number  of  arrivals  was  43,717;  in  the  second  quarter  of  1899, 
102,783;  and  in  the  third  quarter  of  1899,  56,978.  The  largest 
contingent  of  immigrants  still  comes  from  Southern  Italy,  while 
the  second  place  is  held  by  the  Hebrew  race,  and  the  Irish 
third.  The  largest  increase  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year  was  among  the  Finns;  the  next  largest  gain  being  among 
the  Lithuanians. 

K  i(  «( 

me  siiorter  Dmr  "^^^  movement  for  shortening  the  hours  of  labor 
MoTement.  in  this  State  has  of  late  made  considerable 
progress.  The  effect  of  the  Eight-Hour  Law  of  1899  upon 
public  employment,  either  direct  or  through  the  medium 
of  the  contract  system,  was  described  in  the  September  Bullbtin. 
In  the  present  issue  appears  an  article  on  the  movement  for  a 
Saturday  half-holiday  in  New  York  City,  where  nearly  20,000 
members  of  labor  organizations  have  obtained  the  half-holiday 
«ince  last  Spring  without  a  reduction  of  the  weekly  wages.  The 
trades  thus  successful  were  principally  the  carpenters  and  allied 
trades  people — stair  builders,  cabinet  workers,  tile  layers,  etc. 
The  Federal  Eight-Hour  Law,  enacted  in  1892,  has  remained  more 
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or  less  of  a  dead  letter,  so  far  as  contract  work  was  concerned, 
until  this  year.  On  the  21st  of  November  in  the  United  States 
District  Conrt  at  Baltimore,  a  firm  of  contractors  on  the  new 
naval  academy  buildings  at  Annapolis,  was  fined  |500  for  per- 
mitting one  of  their  employees  to  work  more  than  the  statutory 
«ight  honrs  on  July  3,  1899.  The  same  firm  was  fined  the  nnm- 
inal  sum  of  |10  for  a  technical  violation  of  the  law  on  another 
occasion.  The  precedent  established  in  the  decision  of  the  Balti- 
more Court  promises  to  be  of  such  importance  as  to  warrant 
the  publication  of  the  Federal  Eight-Hour  Law  in  the  Bullbtin, 
along  with  a  summary  of  the  Court's  proceedings  in  the  Carlin 
case. 

«(  «(  K 

In  addition  to  the  agreements  providing  for  the 
Agreement.,  g^turday  half-holiday  in  New  York  City,  the  Bud- 
LBTiN  publishes  a  copy  of  the  agreement  made  on  November  1st 
between  the  Bakers'  Union  and  144  employing  bakers  in  New 
York  City.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  one  section  of  the  agreement 
provides  for  the  enforcement  of  the  ten-hour  day  which  was  estab- 
ished  by  the  Legislature  of  1895  as  the  maximum  length  of  the 
working  day  to  be  permitted  in  the  baking  trade.  The  method  of 
co-operation  between  employers  and  employees  that  is  brought 
about  by  these  annual,  or  periodical,  agreements  occasionally 
leads  to  a  virtual  alliance  of  Capital  and  Labor  in  a  particular 
trade  against  the  other  trades.  Such  was  apparently  the  result 
of  an  agreement  between  masters  and  journeymen  in  the  build- 
ing trades  of  Chicago,  whereby  the  Chicago  manufacturers  of 
brick  obtained  a  virtual  monopoly  for  their  product  in  that 
city.  The  pertinent  sections  of  this  agreement  are  reprinted  in 
the  BuLLHrriN. 

H  H  H 

The  Lockout  in  ^^  historical  agreement  is  the  "  treaty  of  peace  '* 

Denmark.      between  the  associations  of  employers  and  trade 

•unions  in  Denmark,  which  put  an  end  to  the  famous  lockout 
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or  strike.  The  general  course  of  events  in  this  great  labor  dis- 
pute, which  lasted  four  months  and  inrolved  all  of  the  building 
trades  in  Denmark,  is  set  forth  elsewhere  in  the  Bulletin.  The 
most  significant  thing  about  the  Danish  agreement  is  a  pro- 
vision  for  its  enforcement  by  the  Supreme  Court  until  there 
shall  have  been  established  a  Court  of  Arbitration. 

compvuory     What  Denmark  is  thus  striving  for  is  already  in 

Arbitration  " 

In  New  Zealand,  existence  in  One  .of  the  most  prosperous  of 
industrial  communities  —  the  system  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration of  the  British  colony  of  New  Zealand.  A  brief  study 
of  the  New  Zealand  system  is  contributed  to  the  Bulletin 
by  a  member  of  the  Bureau's  staff  who  has  long  been  interested 
in  the  radical  experiment  undertaken  by  New  Zealand.  The 
success  of  compulsory  arbitration  is  still  questioned  and,  as  the 
article  shows,  the  system  has  not  yet  sustained  the  essential  test 
of  a  refusal  of  the  workingmen  to  accept  the  Court's  award. 

H  H  ^ 

jndictai  A.  large  number  of  decisions  of  New  York  courts 
Decisions.  .^  summarized  in  the  Bulletin,  most  of  which 
belong  to. the  domain  of  employers'  liability;  but  there  is  a 
decision  on  the  Prevailing  Rate  of  Wages  Law,  two  on  the  right 
of  unionists  to  refuse  to  work  with  non-unionists,  and  one  deny- 
ing the  right  of  heirs  of  a  unionist  in  arrears  to  claim  funeral 
benefits.  The  decision,  however,  that  has  engaged  public  atten- 
tion in  the  largest  degree  is  Judge  Bookstaver's  order  enjoining 
Typographical  Union  No.  6  and  others  from  boycotting  the  New 
York  Sun.  Both  the  Sun  and  "  Big  Six  "  are  so  prominent  not 
only  in  the  printing  trade,  but  as  exponents  of  two  antagonistic 
ideas,  that  their  contest  has  naturally  assumed  great  importance. 
The  Bulletin  publishes  the  text  of  the  injunction  order  and 
extracts  from  the  counseVs  arguments  on  each  side.    The  de- 
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-cision  of  the  United  States  Court  on  the  Federal  Eight-Hour  Law 
lias  already  been  mentioned. 

•^  H  H 

Bmpioyineiit  The  quarterly  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Avenciea.  -^^^  York  State  Free  Employment  Bureau  shows 
:an  increase  in  the  number  of  applications  for  work,  of  ap- 
plications for  help,  and  of  situations  secured,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  in  1898.  The  Superintendent  calls  at- 
tention to  the  provision  of  the  New  York  law  which  prohibits  the 
final  acceptance  of  a  fee  by  the  keeper  of  any  private  intelligence 
office  unless  he  has  secured  a  situation  for  the  applicant;  if  no 
situation  has  been  obtained,  the  fee  paid  is  to  be  returned  to  the 
-applicant.  The  Superintendent  states  that  he  has  heard  of  no 
<;ases  in  which  the  law  has  been  complied  with;  in  some  in- 
stances, the  entire  fee  has  been  retained  and  in  others  one-half 
or  three-fourths  of  the  fee.  An  additional  abuse  that  has 
recently  come  to  light  in  the  metropolis,  is  an  illicit  connection  of 
-employment  offices  with  alleged  employers  who  refer  an  appli- 
cant to  a  guarantee  agency  which  is  also  in  the  league,  and  which 
exacts  another  fee  for  looking  up  the  references.  The  city 
officials  have  heretofore  revoked  no  licenses  for  violations  of  the 
law.  The  State  law  applies  only  to  New  York  City;  but  similar 
-abuses  exist  in  other  cities  and  much  can  therefore  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  new  Illinois  system,  which  requires  the  proprietor  of 
-an  employment  bureau  to  get  a  license' from  the  State  and  to 
pay  a  fee  of  f200.  A  special  official  may  then  be  employed  by 
the  State  to  inspect  such  offices  and  prosecute  violators  of  the 
law. 

K  l(  K 

liabor         ^  summary  of  the  Annual  Report  on  Changes  in 

in  Bnffiand.    j^^tes  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  issued  by  the 

Labor  Department  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  which  is 

printed  in  the  Bulletin,  shows  that  "  both  as  regards  extent  and 
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magnitude,  the  upward  changes  recorded  far  surpassed  those 
returned  for  any  of  the  previous  five  years  for  which  the  particu- 
lars have  been  collected." 

^  ^  9t 

Farmers      ^^^  BULLETIN  also  contaius  an  accouut  of  the  new 

•■  ^»*««»*»<«-   movement  initiated  in  Broome  County  to  bring 

the  farmers  within  the  ranks  of  Trade  Unionism.    Ten  local 

unions  had  been  formed  up  to  the  10th  of  December,  with  an 

aggregate  membership  of  about  300,  a  union  label  adopted,  and 

an  international  union  organized,  which  sent  delegates  to  the 

Detroit  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  seek 

affiliation  with  that  body. 

H  9t  n 

Numerous  items  concerning  advances  in  wage» 

Labor  Notes. 

secured  by  labor  organizations  in  recent  months 
and  notices  of  the  work  being  done  by  bureaus  of  labor  statistics 
at  home  and  abroad  occupy  several  pages  in  the  Bulletin. 
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» 

QUARTERLY  RETURNS  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

I.    Number  and  Membership. 

The  increase  in  the  number  and  membership  of  labor  orgaiiiza- 
tions  that  was  described  in  the  September  Bulletin  has  con- 
tinued at  an  accelerated  pace,  so  that  1,320  unions  reported  to 
the  Bureau  in  the  third  quarter  of  1899  as  compared  with  1,087 
in  the  third  quarter  of  1898  and  1,210  in  the  preceding  quarter 
(April-June)  of  1899.  In  Table  I  (page  229),  the  number  of 
unions,  wi|:h  membership,  in  New  York  City  and  the  remainder 
of  the  State,  is  given  by  groups  of  trades.  The  comparison  with 
preceding  years  is  as  follows: 

Tablb  1. 


1M0,  October  81.... 
1897,  September  80. 
ISM,  September  80. 
1889,  September  80. 


Knmber. 


983 
1,009 
1,087 


Membership. 


170,296 
108,464 
171,067 


1,830         209,120 


While,  therefore,  the  trade-union  movement  was  nearly  at  a 
standstill  in  New  York  State  between  1896  and  1898,  it  has 
lately  taken  on  new  life.  The  growth  in  the  quarter  ended  Sep- 
tember 30  is  very  unusual  and  surpasses  even  the  remarkable 
record  of  the  preceding  quarter.  It  is  in  very  small  part  ac- 
counted for  by  continual  improvements  in  the  Bureau's  records. 
Closer  approximation  to  completeness  partially  explains  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  organizations;  but  as  the  old  organiza- 
tions that  have  recently  been  added  to  the  list  are  of  course  the 
smaller  ones,  they  have  not  contributed  much  to  the  increase  in 
membership  noted.* 

I 

*  For  example,  in  the  Jnne  quarter  tbe  Bureau 's  reports  ooTored  eeven  anions  of  emplojeea 
ofpnblioanthoriiiee  (principally  letter  carriers)  in  the  State  outside  New  York  City.  In  the 
September  quarter,  thirty-two  anions  are  reported;  but  the  membership  increased  only  from  87& 
to  770. 
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The  degree  in  which  the  increase  in  membership  is  shared  by 
the  various  trades  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Tabli  2.— Mbubbbship. 


L  Building  trades 

n.  Clothing  and  textila  trades 

III.  Transportation 

IV .  Printing  and  allied  trades 

V.  Metals,  machinery  and  shipbuilding 

VI.  Tobacoo 

VII.  Food  and  liquors 

VIII.  Theaters  and  music 

IX.  Stone  working,  paving,  ete 

X.  Wood  working  and  furniture 

XI.  Bestaurant  and  retail  trades 

XII.  Public  employment 

Xni.  Olass  working 

XIV.  Miscellaneous 

Total 


On  Sbftbhbbb  80. 

On 
Jane  80. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

62,163 

24,712 

24,472 

15,428 

23,894 

7,022 

8,391 

9,088 

7,184 

6,091 

3,085 

3,727 

1,108 

8,867 

4^990 

62,163 

29,702 

24,472 

16.023 

23,914 

8,886 

8,391 

9,518 

7,134 

6,991 

8.207 

3,727 

1,108 

3,884 

58,404 

27.357 

21,240 

15,471 

20,777 

9.197 

8,088 

8,414 

6,226 

9.836 

2.778 

1,998 

914 

1,810 

595 

20 

1,864 

480 

172 

17 

201,082 

8,088 

209,120 

188,455 

Gain  (+) 

or 
loes  (-) 
June  SO- 
Sept.  80. 


8.7594- 
2,845-- 

8,232+ 
552-f 

3,1374- 
811— 
858+ 

1,104+ 
908+ 

1,155+ 
434+ 

1,729+ 
194+ 

2.974+ 

20,665+ 


The  total  increase  in  membership  betweev  the  end  of  June  and 
the  end  of  September  was  20,665,  which  is  fairly  well  distributed 
among  the  various  trades,  the  only  group  showing  a  net  loss 
being  the  tobacco  trades.  Analysis  of  the  reports  from  organiza- 
tions of  tobacco  workers  shows  that  the  "  up-State  "  held  their 
own  in  membership  and  that  the  loss  occurred  in  New  York  City, 
the  fact  being  that  the  decline  in  membership  (311)  was  virtually 
confined  to  one  Brooklyn  union.  The  cause  was  set  forth  in 
a  memorandum  filed  by  the  Bureau's  special  agent  with  the  quar- 
terly report  of  that  union,  as  follows:  "  The  number  of  members 
reported  by  this  union  June  30,  1899,  was  456.  Since  then  the 
factory  in  which  they  are  employed  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
American  Tobacco  Company,  better  known  as  the  Tobacco  Trust, 
From  the  statements  made  to  me  by  the  secretary  of  the  union 
I  infer  that  up  to  that  time  the  union  was  recognized  by  the 
old  firm,  and  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  employment  was 
membership  therein;  but  as  soon  as  the  new  concern  took  charge 
and  the  employees  found  themselves  relieved  of  the  necessity  of 
further  connection  with  the  union,  in  order  to  hold  their  places, 
they  refused  to  pay  dues  any  longer,  and  the  result  was  that, 
as  I  saw  by  the  secretary's  books,  310  of  them  were  suspended 
September  30,  1899." 
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II.    Unemployment. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  modern  labor 
statistics  is  or  should  be  the  collection  of  information  concern- 
ing the  amount  of  involuntary  idleness  among  working  people. 
It  is  obviously  impossible  to  ascertain  the  total  amount  of  such 
idleness  in  the  community  without  the  expenditure  of  effort  that 
would  be  disproportionate  to  the  value  of  the  results  save  in 
times  of  widespread  distress;  but  a  considerable  fraction  of  the 
working  people  can  be  economically  reached  through  their  trade 
organizations  and  such  facts  as  they  can  give  are  of  real  value, 
not  as  showing  the  total  amount  of  unemployment,  but  as  indi- 
<;ating  an  improvement  or  the  reverse  as  compared  with  periods 
that  have  become  familiar  through  hard  experience. 

During  the  three  months  of  July,  August  and  September,  1899, 
there  were  4,788  members  of  labor  organizations  who  were  at 
no  time  employed,  out  of  205,933  reported.  The  percentage  of 
idleness  was  therefore  2.3,  which  is  the  lowest  percentage  j^et 
recorded  by  the  Bureau.  Previous  to  this  quarter,  the  smallest 
figures  were  in  the  preceding  quarter  of  1899  and  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1898.  The  comparison  with  corresponding  periods  in 
previous  j-ears  follows: 

Table  3. 

irXTMBSB  AXD  PERCBNTAOS  OF  THE   UNBSCPLOTBD  DUBINO  THB  THBBB  MONTHS  ENDBD  JUNB  30. 


From  one  cause  or  another  (old  age,  illness,  injuries,  travel, 
'etc.),  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  certain  proportion  of  working 
people  will  always  be  idle,  even  though  a  demand  for  their  labor 
•existed.  But  the  percentage  2.3,  small  as  it  is  compared  with 
other  periods  of  the  business  depression  from  which  we  are  now 
emerging,  is  probably  larger  than  it  absolutely  need  be.  Thus 
a  study  of  Table  116  (page  232)  shows  that  the  percentage  in  the 
**  up-State  "  organizations  was  only  1.2  (800  out  of  67,128  mem- 
bers).    Even  this  percentage  was  largely  due  to  the  seasonal 
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idleness  among  theatrical  employees  and  glass  workers,  who  as- 
a  rule  receive  wages,  when  at  work,  sufficiently  above  the  pre- 
vailing rate  in  other  occupations  to  allow  them  time  to  rest. 

Of  greater  significance  than  the  inevitable  idleness  for  long 
periods,  which  can  be  determined  only  in  the  roughest  degree- 
by  such  figures  as  the  foregoing,  is  the  occasional  unemploy- 
ment of  a  few  days'  or  weeks'  duration,  which  is  reflected  in 
the  numbers  of  the  unemployed  on  any  particular  day.  At  the- 
end  of  September,  labor  organizations  with  a  membership  of 
202,004  reported  the  number  idle  to  be  9,590,  or  4.7  per  cent. 
(Table  lie,  page  234).  Compared  with  the  figures  of  idleness  dur- 
ing the  recent  years  of  "  hard  times,"  this  is  a  remarkable- 
record.  At  the  end  of  March,  31,613  were  reported  idle;  at  the- 
end  of  June,  20,106.  But,  as  has  been  frequently  pointed  out,, 
such  figures  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  seasonal  fiuctua- 
tions  in  certain  occupations;  and  the  earlier  statistics  of  the 
Bureau  show  that  the  third  quarter  is  more  favorable  than 
others  to  general  employment.  The  comparison  with  1897  and 
1898  is  as  follows : 

Tablb  4. 

NUMBIB  IDLI  AT  THB  EKD  OF  SBFTBMBIB. 

1897 2J,23a- 

1896 23,«eS 

1809 9,690 

As  will  be  seen  from  these  .figures,  the  statement  that  the- 
amount  of  idleness  at  the  end  of  September,  1899,  was  unusually 
small  is  exceedingly  moderate.  Compared  with  the, most  favor- 
able showing  of  the  two  years  preceding,  it  indicates  a  note- 
worthy improvement  in  industrial  conditions,  which  is  the  more 
striking  when  expressed  in  percentages  as  follows: 

Tablb  6. 

Pebcbntaob  of  Mbmbkbs  Idle. 

1897,  eadof  September 18.8' 

1898,  end  of  September 10. S* 

1899,  end  of  September 4.7 
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The  following  table  shows  by  industries  the  amount  of  idleness 
in  the  period  mentioned: 

Tabu  6. 
kuxbkb  and  pbbouitaab  of  tiu  uhuplotkd. 


XRADBS. 


Building  trades 

Olotblog  and  textile  trades  .«. 

TransportatioB 

Prlntiog  and  allied  tiades  — 

Hetals,  maobinery,  etc 

Tobacco  tradee 1. 

Vood  and  liqnors 

Theaters  and  mnsic 

8t*Be  working,  paving,  etc  ... 
Wood  working  and  ftimitnre. 
Restaorant  and  retail  trades. . 
PmbUo  employment. 
Glass  working 


Miseellaoeons  trades 


Total 


DUBIBO  Entibb  Quabtbb 

(JULT  1-SBPTBMBBB  80, 
1899). 


Number. 


755 

98 

212 

795 


184 

859 

891 

1,809 

m 

18 


160 
1 


4,788 


Percentage. 


1.2 

.8 

.9 
5.0 

.9 
1.5 
4.3 
5.9 
19.8 
8.9 

.6 

.0 
10.1 

.0+ 


2.8 


Ob  Labt  Day  of  Quabteb^ 


Nnmber. 


2.579 
228 
Oil 

1,882 
777 
235 
733 
441 

1,011 

419 

808 

5 

228 

88 


9,590 


Pereentage. 


4.1 

.8 

2.9 

8.0 

8.3 

2.0 

8.7 

6.8 

22.7 

0.0 

9.0 

.1 

23.0 

.b 


4-7 


The  only  large  percentages  of  unemployment  are  in  the  glass- 
working  and  stone-working  trades.  Glass. factories,  of  course^ 
shut  down  entirely  during  several  weeks  in  the  summer,  although 
some  members  of  the  trade  may  accept  work  in  some  other  busi- 
ness. The  idleness  in  stone  working  was  almost  wholly  in  New 
York  city  and  the  explanations  made  by  union  secretaries  were 
various.  The  reason  given  by  a  granite-cutters'  secretary  was. 
"Scarcity  of  stone,  but  principally  non-enforcement  of  the  labor 
and  alien  laws  by  city  officials."  The  freestone  cutters  attributed 
their  idleness  to  machinery;  the  bluestone  cutters,  pavers,  ram- 
mermen  and  curb  setters,  to  insufficient  appropriations  for  public 
improvements. 

III.    Amount  of  Employment. 

The  actual  number  of  days  worked  by  members  of  labor  or- 
ganizations during  the  three  months  July-September  is  shown  ia 
Tables  II — a,  6„c,  a  summary  of  which  appears  below. 
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Table  7. 
NuMBEB  OF  Bats  Worked  bt  Union  Mbmbbbs. 


1-  9  daj8 

10-19  days 

20-29  days 

80-89  days 

49-49  days 

■50-59  days 

€(M9  days 

70-79  days 

80-89  days 

90  days  or  over 

Total  .... 


QuABTEB  Ending  Sbptui- 
BEB  30,  1899. 


*   Kumber. 

PerseDtags. 

269 

.1 

881 

.4 

1,926 

1.0 

4,899 

2.2 

8,258 

1.6 

11,322 

6.7 

85.959 

18.2 

120,852 

60.9 

8,591 

1.8 

15,662 

7.9 

197,568 

99.8 

Of  those  who  were  employed  at  any  time  during  the  quarter, 
the  vast  majority  worked  full  time  (70-79  days).  A  considerable 
number  also  worked  overtime,  but  few  such  were  outside  of  the 
transportation  business,  public  employment  (letter  carriers),  and 
the  watching  of  engines,  buildings,  etc.,  classes  of  working  people 
who  work  seven  days  in  the  week.  As  between  Kew  York  City 
and  the  remainder  of  the  State,  more  favorable  conditions  of  em- 
ployment are  again  found  to  exist  in  the  latter,  as  appears  in 
Table  8. 

Table  8. 

DATS    WOBKED    IN    NBW  YOBK  CXTT   AND    IN  THE   RBMAINDEB    OV    THE    STATE. 

A.  Actual  Numbebs. 


1-  9  days 

10-19  days 

20-29  days 

SO-89  days 

40-49  days 

59-59  days 

<K>-69  days 

70-79  days 

60-89  days 

90  days  or  over. 


New  Tobk  Citt. 


Men. 


Total, 


67 

112 

1,350 

8,420 

1.785 

9.078 

28,428 

78,891 

1,765 

9,465 


129,346 


Women. 


23 

52 

18 

8 

7 

1,215 

8,707 

20 


6,045 


Total. 


57 

135 

1,402 

3,438 

1,793 

9,085 

29,638 

77,598 

1,785 

9,465 


134,891 


RBH AINDEB  OF  THE  STaTE. 


Men. 


212 

695 

528 

966 

1,887 

2,075 

6,162 

40,258 

1,786 

6,197 


Women. 


78 

162 

159 

2,496 

20 


Total. 


212 
696 
623 


60,261 


2,916 


1,46S 
2,237 
6,821 
42,754 
1,606 
6.197 


63,177 


B:  Pebcentaobs. 


1-89  days. 
40-69  days. 
79-79  days. 

80+  days . 

Total. . 


8.7 
80.4 
57.1 

8.7 

1.8 

24.4 

78.5 

.4 

8.7 
80.2 
67.7 

8.8 

4.1 
15.9 
66  8 
18.3 

13.8 

85.6 

.7 

99.9 

109.1 

99.9 

100.1 

100.1 

8.7 
15.8 
67.8 
12.7 

100.0 
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This  table  also  exhibits  the  number  of  days  worked  by  men  and 
women  separately.  The  women  worked  a  larger  number  of  days, 
but  it  is  worth  noting  that  their  number  was  too  small  to  affect 
the  men's  percentage  in  any  considerable  degree, when  the  two 
are  combined. 

IV.    Quarterly  Earnings. 

Considering  the  small  amount  of  idleness  described  among 
members  of  labor  organizations  during  the  three  months  ended 
September  30th,  it  is  natural  to  look  for  increased  earnings;  for 
when  labor  is  in  active  demand,  employers  bid  against  each 
other  for  men  and  thus  maintain  or  even  raise  wages.  In 
Table  9,  a  comparison  of  the  average  quarterly  earnings  of  union 
members  during  the  recent  quarter,  is  made  with  those  of  the 
preceding  quarter  and  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1898. 


Tablb  9. 
Atebaob  Quabtbrlt  Eabninos  of  Union  Mbmbbbs. 


trades. 

QuABTBB  Ending 
Sbptbmbbb  30,  1899. 

QUABTBB 

ENltINO 

JUNB  30, 

1899, 

QUABTBB  ENDINQ 

Sbptembeb  30,  1896. 

Knmber 
employed. 

ATerage 
earniogs. 

Average 
eaminss. 

Namber 
employed. 

Average 
earning*. 

A.  Men. 


Bailding  trades 

dothlng 

Iron  and  steel 

Printing,  binding,  eto 

Bailroads 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Wood  woriLing  and  famiture  . . . 

Halt  liquors,  etc 

Street  railways 

Food  products 

Stone  working 1 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Leather  workers 

Hetala  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Textile 

G-Iass  working — 1 

Clothing 

Cigars  and  tobacco.... 

Textile 

Printing 

Theaters 

Hate,  capn  and  furs 

Leather  working 


61,252 

20,009 

19,823 

14,485 

10,818 

6,840 

6,673 

8,962 

3,257 

3,774 

3,937 

1,655 

2,069 

2,356 

933 

831 


$228  54 
150  84 
203  79 
220  14 
224  54 
187  54 
171  05 
183  72 
106  83 
156  94 
244  41 
171  89 
149  27 
176  54 
119  61 
136  51 


$212  47 
159  51 
205  92 
220  02 

*2I9  83 
181  68 
164  55 
179  22 
119  24 
1.56  19 
233  85 
119  41 
114  81 
171  55 

ni5  85 
215  70 


51,703 

16,513 

12.075 

18,102 

10.158 

6,006 

2,567 

3,652 

8,430 

2,510 

3,904 

1,553 

2,453 

1,453 

641 

563 


$192  4» 
105  06 
207  77 
197  08 
213  28 
118  75 
161  64 
165  97 

118  61 
149  11 
217  91 
128  85 
112  18 
134  55 

119  97 
117  25 


B.  Women. 


4,019 

1,842 

700 

659 

422 

90 

63 


$83  54 
123  39 

101  62 

102  62 
403  94 

65  45 
71  72 


$77  49 
95  39 

114  86 
99  48 

297  97 
42  00 
75  80 


3,284 

2,099 

653 

478 

812 

92 

48 


$66  69 

65  84 

167  54 

99  52 

267  76 
69  78 
71  8» 


*  Erroneoasly  printed  $236.  M  in  the  September  Bullbtin,  p.  98. 
t  Erroneootly  printed  $96  c8  in  the  September  Bullbtin,  p.  98. 
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As  compared  with  one  year  ago,  the  average  earnings  of  the 
men  increased  in  all  of  the  larger  groups  except  two,  street  rail- 
ways and  iron  and  steel.  The  explanation  of  the  decline  of 
earnings  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  affords  an  illustration 
of  the  care  with  which  wage  statistics  must  be  examined  before 
accepting  their  validity.  In  this  particular  case  there  has  been  no 
real  diminution  in  earnings;  the  apparent  decline  being  in  fact 
due  to  the  recent  organization  into  unions  of  a  class  of  work- 
men earning  comparatively  low  wages,  namely,  the  foundry 
laborers.  If  1,130  foundry  laborers  in  two  new  unions  at  Buf- 
falo and  Depew  were  left  out  of  the  comparison,  the  average 
earnings  for  the  third  quarter  of  1899  would  be  J209.24  (instead 
-of  1203.79),  which  is  a  small  increase  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  1898.  The  introduction  of  new  classes  of  labor  into 
the  various  groups  is  thus  liable  to  vitiate  conclusions  drawn 
from  a  comparison  of  averages  for  entire  industries  and  fur- 
nishes a  reason  for  the  exercise  of  caution  in  comparing  aver- 
ages of  groups  larger  than  the  individual  trades. 

The  general  increase  of  earnings  since  September  30,  1898, 
^ives  place  to  a  decrease  in  several  instances,  when  the  com- 
parison is  made  with  June  30th  of  the  present  year.  This  is 
notably  true  in  the  clothing  industry  (for  men,  but  not  for 
women)  and  results  from  diminished  earnings  among  the  cloak 
makers  and  tailors  in  New  York  City.  The  organized  street  rail- 
way employees  of  New  York  City  also  report  smaller  earnings, 
which  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  time  lost  in  the  Brooklyn 
•trolley  strike  in  July,  described  in  the  preceding  Bulletin. 

Table  10  is  a  summary  of  Table  III  (pages  236-41)  and  shows 
the  distribution  of  incomes  of  male  and  female  members  of  labor 
organizations  in  New  York  City  and  the  remainder  of  the  State. 
The  largest  number  of  men  in  any  one  class  is  in  each  case 
found  in  the  grade  |150-174,  which  nearly  coincides  with  those 
earning  a  rate  of  $2.00  a  day.  About  fifteen  per  cent,  earned 
less  than  f  125  during  the  quarter.  New  York  City  members 
are  concentrated  in  the  higher  grades  more  than  are  the  up- 
State  unionists.  The  earnings  of  the  women  unionists  are  much 
inferior  to  those  of  the  men.  Scarcely  any  of  them  earned  over 
f  150  during  the  quarter  and  most  of  them  are  concentrated  in 
the  grade  |75-100.  The  400  reported  as  earning  more  than  f300 
belong  to  the  theatrical  and  musical  professions  in  New  York 
<3ity.    Table  10  is  still  further  condensed  in  Table  11. 
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Tabli  10. 

CLAMIFIED  EABinNGS  TOB  QUABTBB  EXDIirO  SBPTHIBKB  30,  1899. 


NUXBBB  I  PBBOBMTAOBB 

Eabnino  thb  Spbcifibd  Amountb. 


New  York 
City. 


Remaioder 
of  the 
State. 


New  York 
SUte. 


New  Yoik 
City. 


Remainder 
of  the 
State. 


New  York 
State. 


A.  Men. 


•Dollars. 

1-24 

2&-49 

60-74 

75-  19 

109-124 

126-149 

150-174 

176-199 

206-324 

226-249 

250-374 

^6-289 

300+ 

Total 


96 

478 

1,045 

4,824 

6,276 

11,844 

21,488 

15,418 

16,332 

12,198 

19,808 

8,710 

11,845 


129,846 


400 
798 
1,947 
3,008 
9,380 
7,880 
13,503 
9.558 
8,761 
5,658 
2,120 
1,885 
2,175 


61,468 


496 

1,266 

2,992 

7.883 

14,655 

19,674 

84,991 

24,966 

20,008 

17,856 

21,928 

10,045 

14,620 


190,809 


0.1 

C.4* 

0.8 

8.7 

4.1 

9.2 

16.6 

11.9 

12.6 

9.4 

15.8 

6.7 

9.2 


100.0 


0.7 

1.1 

8.2 

4.9 

15.8 

12.7 

22.0 

15.5 

6.1 

9.4 

3.4 

2.2 

8.5 


100.0 


0.8 

0.7 

1.5 

4.1 

7.7 

10.8 

18.8 

18.1 

10.5 

9.4 

11.5 

5.8 

7.8 

loiTo 


B.  "Women. 


Dollars. 
1-  24 

72 

49 

838 

1.228 

,    1,348 

1,149 

862 

87 

8 

14 

131 

180 

1,046 

738 

727 

72 

13 

8 

208 

229 

1,879 

1,956 

2,075 

1,221 

875 

96 

8 

15 

1.4 

1.0 

6.6 

34.2 

26.7 

22.8 

7.2 

1.6 

6.2 

0.8 

4.5 

6.2 

86.0 

25.2 

26.0 

2.5 

0.4 

0.1 

3.6 

25-  40 

3.9 

60-  74 

17.8 

7i_  99 

24.6 

100-134 

26.1 

125-149 

15.4 

150-174 

4.7 

175-199 

1.1 

l!0O-224 

0.1 

325-229 

1 

.01- 

0.2 

^30-274 

275-299. 

«KH- 

400 

400 

7.9 

5.0 

Total 

5,045 

2,906 

7,951 

99.9 

99.9 

100.0 

Tablb  11. 

^Pibcbiitaob  or   Union  Mbkbbbs  Who  Eabnbd    the  AMonirr  Spbcifibd    Dubikg  tkb 

QuABTBB  Ekdbd  Septbmbbb  80,  1899. 


Mbn. 

'  WOMXN. 

New  York 
City. 

Up  State. 

New  York 
City. 

Up  State. 

'Leu  than  075 

07S-149 

$150-234  

1.8 
17.0 
41.1 
40.6 

5.0 
82.9 
43.6 
18.5 

Lees  than  $50 

$50-124 

2.4 

67.5 
40.0 

10.7 
86.2 

$125+ 

8.0 

^32354- 

▼••"  I   ••-•••-.---*•*■•- 

100.0 

100.6 

99.9                   99.9 
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Extending  the  analysis  to  the  fourteen  groups  of  trades 
(Table  12),  the  proportion  of  men  and  women  in  labor  unions 
who  earned  high,  low  or  medium  wages  during  the  quarter  is 
quickly  perceived.  In  many  industries  relatively  few  wage 
workers  made  less  than  |150,  while  in  some  others  (for  example, 
restaurant  and  retail  trade)  the  majority  were  thus  circum- 
stanced. The  trades  containing  the  fewest  members  in  the  lower 
grades  of  earnings  are  the  building,  printing,  metals  and  public 
employment. 
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STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS- 

I.    New  York  City. 

Building  operations  in  Greater  New  York  for  the  quarter 
ended  September  30,  1899,  were  conducted  on  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive scale  than  during  the  corresponding  term  of  months  in 
1898.  Though  the  permits  issued  within  the  quarter  ended  Sep- 
tember 30th,  this  year,  by  the  Building  Departments  in  the  sev- 
eral boroughs  dropped  below  the  number  granted  for  the  same 
period  last  year,  the  new  structures  and  alterations  contemplated 
during  the  three  months  which  terminated  with  September,  1899, 
as  well  a«  those  commenced  and  completed,  exceeded  the  number 
reported  for  the  like  quarter  of  1898.  The  estimated  cost  of  all 
projected  structural  enterprises  for  the  third  quarter-year  of  1899 
show  an  increase  of  |9,332,188  over  the  figures  for  the  same 
months  of  1898 — the  total  approximated  value  being  $32,552,876 
and  123,220,688,  respectively. 

Plans  were  filed  and  accepted  for  2,298  proposed  new  build- 
ings during  the  three  months  which  closed  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, this  year,  as  against  2,159  projected  in  the  same  months 
of  1898;  the  increase  over  last  year  being  6.4  per  cent.  The 
2,298  structures,  it  was  estimated,  would  cost  f  30,250,267,  .while 
the  cost  of  the  2,159  contemplated  last  year  was  placed  at 
121,348,726— an  increase  of  $8,901,541,  or  41.7  per  cent,  in  favor 
of  this  year.  In  comparison  with  last  year  there  Tvas  a  note- 
worthy increase  in  the  number  of  new  buildings  commenced 
during  the  quarter  ended  September  30,  1899,  it  being  20.8  per 
cent.  This  year  2,263  were  started;  last  year,  1,874.  Last  year, 
from  July  1st  to  September  30th,  1,630  new  structures  were  com- 
pleted; this  year  the  number  was  1,865 — an  increase  of  235,  or 
14.4  per  cent. 

For  the  three  months  ended  September  30,  1899,  permits  were 
granted  for  alterations  to  1,591  old  buildings.  In  that  time  last 
year  the  number  was  1,718,  but  the  returns  indicate  that,  al- 
though there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  structures 
planned  to  undergo  rejuvenation,  the  alterations  were  neverthe- 
less more  costly  than  were  those  in  1898.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  changes  and  repairs  for  the  latter  period  footed  up  $1,871,- 
962,  while  this  year  the  amount  was  $2,302,609— $430,647,  or  23 
per  cent,  more  than  those  in  1898.  From  July  1st  to  September 
30th,  last  year,  alterations  -were  commenced  on  1,676  buildings; 
same  period  this  year,  1,687;  increase,  0.7  per  cent.  The  number 
of  altered  structures  completed  in  the  three  months  ended  Sep- 
tember 30, 1898,  was  1,514;  same  period  1899,  1,548;  increase,  2.2 
per  cent. 

The  tabular  comparative  statements  follow: 
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II.    Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 

In  Buffalo,  building  operations  declined  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1899,  as  compared  with  1898,  and  the  statistics  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Building,  Frank  T.  Reynolds,  for  the  third 
quarter  of  1899,"  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
1898,  show  a  continuance  of  the  decline: 


Table  Comparing  Building  Opkbations  in  Bdffalo   in  July,  August,  Skptkubbb  op 

1898  AND  1890. 


1.  New  buildings: 

July 

Aug^ust ^. . 

September 

Total 

2.  Remodeling  buildinga: 

July 

August 

September 

Total 

8.  New  and  remodeled  buildings: 

July 

August    

September 

Total 


NUMBBR 

OF  Prkmits. 


1896. 


88 
145 

78 


811 


69 
87 
44 


eoo 


157 
132 


511 


1899. 


78 
71 
50 


199 


58 
56 
SI 


145 


186 
127 

81 


344 


Estimated  Cost  or 
Buildings. 


1898. 


$412,168 
824,066 
261,946 


$996, 175 


$72,182 
50,616 
28,067 


$150,815 


$484,295 
874,682 
290,018 


$1,148,990 


1899. 


$294,847 
858,028 
187,164 

$889,529 


$67,962 

89,872 

164,903 


$272,187 


$868,309 
897,300 
862,057 


$1,111,666 


While  there  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  namber  of 
permits  issued,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  buildings  declined  very 
little,  showing  a  higher  average  cost  of  each  building. 

Rochester,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  site  of  more  building 
operations  in  the  third  quarter  of  1899  than  in  the  same  period 
of  1898.  From  statistics  furnished  by  John  A.  P.  Walter,  Fire 
Marshal  of  the  City  of  Rochester,  the  following  table  is  con- 
structed: 


» 

NUMBVR. 

BsTiifATiD  Cost. 

1898. 

1899. 

1898. 

1899. 

"Knur  bnildinffn  rrected  ...>■........ .............. 

103 
28 

115 
39 

$354,285 
50,223 

$387,675 
35,730 

Hiiildinira  remodeled 

Total 

131 

154 

$404,508 

$423,405 
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In  Rochester  there  is  to  be  noted  an  increase  in  the  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  all  buildings,  although  the  cost  of  alterations 
slightly  diminished. 

Syracuse,  like  Buffalo,  undertook  fewer  new  buildings  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1899  than  in  the  same  period  of  1898.  The  fol- 
lowing table  has  been  compiled  from  statistics  furnished  by 
Duncan  W.  Peck,  Fire  Marshal  of  the  City  of  Syracuse: 

City  op  Stracusr— Months  of  July,  Axjqvbt,  Scptbmbbr. 


NUMBEB. 

Estimated  Cost. 

• 

18*8. 

130 

78 

208 

t 

1899. 

86 
83 

169 

1898. 

1899. 

Newbaildiogs 

9277,995 
34,837 

i239  752 

AdditioDa 

46,058 

9Ut'  M1> 

TotAl    

$312,832 

9285,810 

/ 

While  there  was 

an  increase  in  the  number  and  cost  of  addi- 

tions,    this  was  insufficient  to  counterbalance  the  falling  off 
shown  in  the  case  of  new  buildings. 
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IMMIGRATION  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

While  the  volume  of  immigration  at  the  Port  of  New  York  for 
the  quarter  ended  on  September  30th  of  this  year  increased  13,- 
261,  or  30.3  per  cent,  over  that  of  the  corresponding  period  of 
1898,  there  were  45,805,  or  44.6  per  cent,  fewer  arrivals  of  aliens 
at  that  port  in  the  first-mentioned  quarter  than  there  were  dur- 
'ing  the  three  months  which  closed  with  the  30th  of  last  June. 
The  newcomers  who  landed  in  the  three  periods  cited  above 
numbered,  respectively,  56,978,  43,717,  and  102,783.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  races  whose  arrivals  exceeded  1,000  in  number 
for  the  quarter  ended  September  30,  1899,  and  comparing  the 
figures  with  those  of  the  like  period  of  last  year,  it  is  noted  that 
the  greatest  proportionate  gain  was  credited  to  the  Finnish  race, 
whose  increase  was  1,268  or  293.5  per  cent.  The  Lithuanian  race 
was  second,  recording  a  gain  of  205.2  per  cent,  or  714  in  number. 
The  increases  among  the  other  races  were:  Magyar,  667 — 123 
per  cent;  Polish,  2,590—119.3  per  cent;  Slovak,  1,772—100.5  per 
cent;  Croatian  and  Slovenian, 857 — 92.5  per  cent;  Hebrew, 2,559 — 

33.7  per  cent;  Scandinavian,  706 — ^20.2  per  cent;  Northern  Italian, 
311—13.9  per  cent;  Irish,  398—8.6  per  cent;  English,  66—5.2  per 
cent;  German,  206 — 4.8  per  cent;  Southern  Italian,  448 — 4.2  per 
cent. 

As  in  the  preceding  quarter  of  the  current  year,  the  immigra- 
tion of  Southern  Italians  during  the  three  months  ended  Sep- 
tember 30th  was  in  excess  of  that  of  any  other  race.  It  num- 
bered 11,054,  this  being  19.4  per  cent  of  the  total  arrivals.  In 
point  of  numbers  the  Hebrew  race  was  second,  with  10,161,  or 

17.8  per  cent;  while  the  Irish  race  was  third,  contributing  5,051, 
or  8.9  per  cent  of  the  aggregate.  The  Polish  race  added  to  our 
population  4,760  immigrants — 8.4  per  cent;  the  German  race, 
4,528 — 7.9  per  cent;  Scandinavian,  4,208 — 7.4  per  cent;  Slovak, 
3,536 — 6.2  per  cent;  Northern  Italian,  2,543 — 4.5  per  cent;  Cro- 
atian and  Slovenian,  1,783 — 3.1  per  cent;  Finnish,  1,700 — 2.9  per 
cent;  English,  1,337 — 2.3  per  cent;  Magyar,  1,209 — 2.1  per  cent; 
Lithuanian,  1,062 — 1.9  per  cent. 

As  a  whole,  the  proportion  of  male  and  female  immigrants 
who  came  to  this  country  through  the  Port  of  New  York  within 
the  third  quarter  of  the  present  calendar  year  did  not  differ 
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materially  with  that  shown  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1898. 
This  year  the  males  numbered  33,007,  or  57.9  per  cent;  last  year, 
23,240,  or  53.2  per  cent.     There  were  this  year  23,971  females — 

42.1  per  cent — as  against  20,477,  or  46.8  per  cent,  last  year.  Of 
the  six  chief  races  represented  in  the  compilation  for  the  quarter 
which  ended  on  the  30th  of  September  last,  the  greatest  dis- 
parity in  the  proportion  of  sexes  was  among  the  Southern.  Ital- 
ians, 67.8  per  cent  of  whom  were  males  and  32.2  per  cent  females ; 
while  the  Hebrews  showed  the  smallest  proportional  dissimi- 
larity— 51.2  per  cent  males  and  48.8  per  cent  females.  The 
Polish  immigration  consisted  of  59.2  per  cent  males  and  40.8  per 
cent  females,  while  the  Germanic  arrivals  were  composed  of  54 
per  cent  males  and  46  per  cent  females.  In  the  Irish  immigra- 
tion the  females  were  predominant  to  a  very  noticeable  degree, 
their  percentage  being  61.4,  the  males  numbering  38.6  per  cent. 
For  the  similar  three  months  last  year  the  ratio  was  almost  the 
same,  it  having  been  for  females  63.8  per  cent  and  for  males 

36.2  per  cent.  During  the  quarter  terminating  with  last  June 
it  was  54.7  per  cent  females  and  45.3  per  cent  males.  The  ex- 
ceptionally large  disparity  in  the  proportion  of  sexes  in  the 
immigration  from  Ireland  for  the  two  first-mentioned  periods 
may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  during  harvest  time 
in  that  country,  and  men  who  otherwise  would  have  emigrated 
remained  there  to  partake  of  the  increased  wages  which  prevailed 
in  the  agricultural  districts  at  that  season  of  the  year,  while 
women  embarked  for  the  United  States  in  relatively  large  num- 
bers to  engage  in  domestic  service.  An  identical  condition  may 
be  assumed  to  have  existed  in  the  Scandinavian  immigration,  for 
in  the  three  months  ended  on  September  30th,  this  year,  it  con- 
stituted 56  per  cent  females  and  44  per  cent  males;  same  quarter 
last  year,  58.2  per  cent  females  and  41.8  per  cent  males.  In  the 
quarter  ended  on  the  30th  of  June,  this  year,  the  males  predomi- 
nated, with  60.9  per  cent,  to  39.1  per  cent  females. 

In  regard  to  the  ages  of  the  56,978  immigrants  who  debarked 
at  New  York  during  the  quarter  ended  September  30th,  this  year, 
the  statistical  returns  show  that  8,920,  or  15.7  per  cent,  were 
under  14  years  of  age ;  the  ages  of  44,454,  or  78  per  cent,  ranged 
from  14  to  45  years,  and  3,604,  or  6.3  per  cent,  were  45  years  and 
over.    For  the  corresponding  period  of  1898  the  figures  were: 
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Under  14  years,  8,171,  or  18.7  per  cent;  14  to  45  years,  32,077,  or 
73.4  per  cent;  45  years  and  over,  3,469,  or  7.9  per  cent.  CJonsider- 
ing  the  six  leading  peoples  comprehended  in  the  statistics  for 
the  third  quarter  of  this  year,  the  greatest  proportion  of  children 
was  brought  over  by  Hebrews,  25.2  per  cent  of  that  race  being 
under  14  years  of  age.  Following  in  proportional  order  in  the 
same  group  were:  Southern  Italians,  20.2  per  cent;  Germans, 
14.9  per  cent;  Poles,  13.9  per  cent;  Scandinavians,  9  per  cent; 
Irish,  5.1  per  cent.  The  Irish,  Scandinavian  and  Polish  races 
supplied  the  largest  proportions  of  immigrants  between  14  and 
45  years — 90.6,  83.6,  and  83.1  per  cent,  respectively.  In  this  class, 
also  were:  Germans,  78  per  cent;  Southern  Italians,  70.9  per 
cent;  Hebrews,  67.7  per  cent.  The  Southern  Italians  reported 
the  greatest  proportion  of  those  who  were  45  years  and  ovef, 
their  percentage  being  8.9.  The  Scandinavian  proportion  was 
7.4  per  cent;  German  and  Hebrew,  7.1  per  cent  each;  Irish,  4.3 
per  cent;  Polish,  3  per  cent. 

The  detailed   statement   will   be  found  in  the   table  which 
follows: 
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Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  immigrants  who  landed  at  the  Port 
of  New  'York  from  July  1st  to  September  30th,  this  year,  were 
destined  to  the  States  composing  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  of 
which  group  the  Empire  State  is  the  leading  industrial  common- 
wealth. Of  the  56,978  arrivals,  26,751  (46.9  per  cent)  avowed 
their  intention  to  locate  in  New  York  State,  8,920  (15.6  per  cent) 
in  Pennsylvania,  3,319  (5.8  per  cent)  in  Massachusetts,  3,189  (5.6 
per  cent)  in  New  Jersey,  and  1,918  (3.4  per  cent)  in  Connecticut. 
There  were  9,256,  or  16.1  per  cent,  destined  to  the  States  in  the 
North  Central  Division,  1,667,  or  2.9  per  cent,  to  the  Western 
Division,  and  only  1,105,  or  1.9  per  cent,  to  the  fifteen  States  and 
two  Territories  comprising  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Cen- 
tral Divisions. 

Following  is  the  tabulated  statement: 


Tablb  Showimq  thb  Avowed  Destination  op  Imkiobantb  Who  Landbd  at  thb  Pobt  of  Nbw 

TOBK  During  the  Quabtbb  Endbd  Sbptbmbbb  80,  18W. 


Alabama , 

Alaska  

Arizona  

Arkansas  

California 

tJoIorado  

Connecticut 

Delaware   

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia   

Hawaii  

Idaho 

Illinois  

Indiana  

Indian  Territory 

Iowa   

Kansas 

Kentucky  '. . 

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts  

Michigan    

Minnesota  

Mississippi    

Missouri 


61 

1 

66 

16 

711 

333 

1.918 

38 

66 

102 

26 

2 

9 

3,240 

297 

20 

348 

177 

66 

176 

66 

186 

8,319 

1,622 

712 

9 

341 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota.... 

Ohio  

Oklahoma 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  ... 
Rhode  Island.... 
South  Carolina.. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia  

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 


17* 
206 

7ft 

3.189 

1» 

26,761 

Z 

174 

1.66ft 

8 

48 

8,920 

629 

21 

170 

67 

147 

79 

69 

40 

140 

96 

60ft 

9ft 


56,978 
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COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION  IN  NEW  ZEALAND- 

The  first,  and  thus  far,  the  only  example  of  strictly  compulsory 
arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  strikes  and  lockouts  is  in  New 
Zealand.  Such  a  system  was  established  there  in  1894  by  The 
Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  of  that  year.  In- 
troduced in  1891,  it  was  only  after  being  twice  passed  by  the 
lower  house  of  Parliament  to  be  so  amended  by  the  upper  house 
as  to  eliminate  all  compulsory  features,  and  after  standing  the 
test  of  a  general  election  as  part  of  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion supporting  it,  that  the  measure  finally  became  law  in  prac- 
tically its  first  form.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  bill  was 
generally  opposed  by  employers,  but  strongly  favored  by 
trade  unions  and  working  people.  The  orinigal  law,  which  was 
a  most  elaborate  act  of  ninety-one  sections,  has  been  modified 
in  some  details  by  amendments  of  1895,  1896  and  1898.  At  pres- 
ent the  essential  features  of  the  system  are  as  follows: 

In  the  first  place,  and  most  important  for  a  proper  comprehen- 
sion of  the  system,  while  the  law  covers  disputes  in  which 
either  individual  or  associated  employers  are  involved,  as  regards 
empUyyees  it  extends  only  to  cases  in  which  trade  unions  are  con- 
cerned. Differences  to  which  unorganized  workmen  are  a  party 
are  entirely  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  act.  As  to  subjects 
of  dispute  the  jurisdiction  is  practically  unlimited  outside  of  in- 
dictable offences. 

The  machinery  for  conciliation  and'  arbitration  consists  of  local 
Boards  of  Conciliation  and  one  general  Court  of  Arbitration. 
The  Colony  is  divided  by  the  Governor  into  "industrial  districts,'' 
for  each  of  which  he  appoints  a  Clerk  of  Awards.  In  each  dis- 
trict- is  a  Board  of  Conciliation  of  not  less  than  four  nor  more 
than  six  members,  one-half  of  whom  are  employers  elected  by 
the  employers'  associations  in  the  district  and  one-half  employees 
elected  by  the  trade  unions,  with  a  chairman  who  is  to  be  "'  some 
impartial  person  "  not  of  their  number  chosen  by  them.  In  order 
to  take  part  in  these  elections,  which  are  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  Clerk  of  Awards,  registration  with  the  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies  of  the  Colony  is  necessary.  Any  union  of  em- 
ployers or  laborers  and  any  federation  of  such  unions  may  be 
registered  upon  proper  application  and  evidence  of  their  bona 
fide  character  and  definite  organization.     This  registration  makes 
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the  union  or  federation  a  "  body  corporate/'  with  power  to  sue 
and  be  sued  and  to  recover  dues  from  members,  and  renders  it 
and  all  its  members  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  Court  of  Arbitration  for  the  whole  Colony  consists  of 
three  members,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  one  from  nomina- 
tions made  by  the  federations  of  trade  unions  in  the  Colony,  each 
federation  presenting  one  nominee,  one  from  similar  nomina- 
tions by  the  federations  of  emplo}  ers'  associations,  and  a  third 
chosen  directly  by  the  Governor  from  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  procedure  in  case  of  a  dispute  consists  of  a  reference 
first  to  the  local  Board  of  Conciliation  upon  application  by  either 
party  to  the  Clerk  of  Awards  of  the  district.  The  Board  seeks 
first  to  bring  about  an  amicable  agreement  between  the  parties. 
Failing  that,  they  must  render  a  decision  and  file  a  report  with 
the  Clerk  within  two  months  of  the  application  for  reference. 
Upon  receipt  of  a  copy  of  this  decision  from  the  Clerk,  either 
party  may  require  him  to  refer  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion. An  award  must  be  made  by  the  Court  within  one  month 
of  the  beginning  of  the  hearing,  to  be  filed  with  the  Clerk.  Com- 
prehensive and  summary  powers  for  compelling  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  evidence  are  conferred  upon 
both  Boards  and  Court. 

Whenever  any  dispute  is  referred  to  either  Board  or  Court, 
the  law  requires  that  neither  party,  on  account  of  such  dispute, 
shall  "  do  any  act  or  thing  in  the  nature  of  a  strike  or  lockout, 
or  suspend  or  discontinue  employment  or  work  in  any  industry 
affected  by  such  proceedings,  but  each  party  shall  continue  to 
employ  or  be  employed  "  until  a  final  decision  is  reached. 

Decisions  of  local  Boards  are  not  compulsory  and  have  force 
only  as  voluntarily  accepted  by  the  partfeS,  though  provision 
is  made  whereby  parties  may  enter  into  industrial  agreements 
which  are  compulsory  and  enforcible  in  the  same  manner  as 
awards  of  the  court.  The  final  awards  of  the  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion, from  wliich  there  is  no  appeal,  are  absolutely  binding  on 
the  parties  for  any  period  which  the  award  may  specify,  not 
exceeding  two  years.  Their  breach  by  either  party  is  punishable 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $2,500,  imposed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Court  upon  demand  by  any  interested  party,  and  the  Court  has 
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sole  jurisdiction  for  the  imposition  of  penalties.  In  executing 
judgments  for  breach  of  awards  the  property  of  either  party  may 
be  seized,  and  if  that  of  an  association  or  union  is  insufficient, 
their  members  are  liable  for  the  difference  up  to,  but  not  exceed- 
ing, 150  for  each  individ,ual.  In  case  also  of  an  association  or 
union,  the  dissolution  of  the  organization  or  withdrawal  of  mem- 
bers therefrom  in  no  way  relieves  either  of  obligations  or  liabil- 
ities under  the  law. 

The  law  of  1894  went  into  force  on  January  1,  1895.  From 
the  first  the  trade  unions  manifested  a  favorable  attitude  by 
registering  under  the  Act,  while  employers  generally  held  aloof. 
By  the  end  of  March,  1896,  74  unions  and  5  federations  of  unions 
had  registered,  of  which  all  but  2  unions  and  1  federation  repre- 
sented workmen.  On  March  31,  1899,  a  total  of  132  unions  of 
employers  or  workpeople  had  registered,  124  of  which  had  a 
total  membership  of  14,882. 

It  took  some  time  to  get  the  local  Boards,  the  Court  and  other 
machinery  established,  so  that  the  system  did  not  get  fairly  into 
operation  before  the  middle  of  1896.  The  reports  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  New  Zealand  Department  of  Labor  mention  but 
two  cases  of  disputes  before  Boards  up  to  March  31,  1896,  and 
for  the  next  year  six  are  reported  as  the  "  principal  "  ones.  For 
the  two  years  ended  on  March  31,  1898  and  1899,  respectively, 
full  returns  are  available,  which  show  during  the  first  of  those 
years  twenty  cases  handled,  and  during  the  year  ended  March 
31st  last,  twenty-five. 

Of  the  twenty  cases  in  the  year  1897-8  only  four  were  brought 
to  a  settlement  by  Boards  of  Conciliation,  the  other  sixteen  being 
carried  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration.  The  proportion  of  cases 
carried  up  to  the  Court  in  1898-9  was  not  so  large  as  in  the 
previous  year,  though  still  over  one-half.*  These  appeals  were 
made  in  a  few  cases  by  both  parties,  and  of  those  by  one  party 
alone  during  1897-8,  at  least,  the  majority,  though  not  all,  w^ere 
by  employers. 

In  the  cases  handled.  Boards  and  Court  deal  with  all  sorts  of 
questions  in  a  great  variety  of  trades.  The  very  radical  charac- 
ter of  the  law  and  the  decisive  manner  in  which  the  vital  mat- 

*  Exact  figures  are  not  available  on  account  of  cases  undecided  at  the  close  of  the 
year. 
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ters  of  controversy  between  capital  and  labor  are  being  settled 
under  it  appear  in  the  Court's  awards.  Rates  of  wages,  both 
day  and  piece,  have  been  repeatedly  fixed  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  and  hours  of  labor  similarly.  The  Court  has  prescribed 
the  number  of  apprentices,  and  what  holidays  shall  be  observed. 
The  ever  recurring  and  difficult  question  of  the  preference  of 
union  labor  has  on  numerous  occasions  been  decided  by  the 
court.  In  short,  the  Arbitration  Court  is  literally  decreeing  in 
its  awards  the  conditions  of  labor  for  employers  and  employees, 
which  the  parties  must  live  up  to  or  render  themselves  liable  to 
a  fine  of  $2,500. 

As  to  the  working  of  the  compulsory  feature  of  the  law,  there 
have  been  cases  of  violation  of  awards.  But  these  have  all  been 
by  employers,  and  in  matters  of  technicality  or  detail.  Where 
the  breach  has  been  proven  damages  have  been  awarded  or  fines 
imposed.  The  supreme  test,  however,  of  the  system  has  not  yet 
been  made.  Thus  far  there  have  been  no  cases  of  flat  refusal 
by  either  party  to  accept  an  award  in  toto,  nor,  especially,  has 
there  been  a  case  of  breach  of  award  by  a  trade  union. 

Finally,  not  only  has  no  serious  difficulty  been  met  with  thus 
far  in  the  practical  operation  of  the  system,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  experience  has  lessened  its  favor  with  working  people 
and  there  are  signs  that  employers  are  coming  to  a  more  favor- 
able attitude  toward  it.  Manufacturers,  in  some  cases,  have 
frankly  stated  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  them  to  have  wages 
and  conditions  of  labor  definitely  fixed  for  two  years  ahead,  thus 
affording  a  surer  basis  for  calculation  in  connection  with  future 
contracts. 
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THE  FEDERAL  EIGHT  HOUR  LAW- 

An  important  case  consisting  of  violations  of  the  Federal 
Eight-Hour  Law,  was  disposed  of  on  November  21st  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Judge  Morris  presiding. 

The  defendants  were  Patrick  J.  Carlin,  Frederick  William  Car- 
lin,  and  John  J.  Carlin,  doing  business  under  the  firm  name  of 
P.  J.  Carlin  &  Co.,  of  Brooklyn  Borough,  New  York  City.  They 
were  charged  with  requiring  and  permitting  two  of  their  em- 
ployees, Daniel  Brashears  and  William  H.  Miller,  to  work  more 
than  the  statutory  eight  hours  per  day — Brashears  on  July  3, 
1899,  and  Miller  on  October  25, 1899, — on  the  Government  armory 
and  boat-house  at  the  naval  academy,  Annapolis,  Md.,  for  which 
the  firm  were  contractors.  The  defendants,  through  their  coun- 
sel, J.  Wirt  Randall,  pleaded  guilty  to  the  second  count  in  each 
of  the  indictments — ^the  first  count  charging  them  with  requiring 
the  men  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  the  second  count 
with  permitting  them  to  do  so — and  were  fined  JoOO  in  one  case 
and  |10  in  the  other,  which  amounts  were  paid  by  the  firm. 

Counsel  for  the  defendants  explained  to  the  Court  that  his 
clients  had  supposed  that  by  paying  their  workmen  by  the  hour, 
and  not  by  the  day,  they  were  not  violating  the  statute,  although 
the  men  did  work,  as  a  rule,  nine  hours.  He  said  that  when  they 
were  indicted  in  the  first  case,  that  of  Daniel  Brashears,  they 
abandoned  the  practice  of  permitting  their  employees  to  work 
more  than  eight  hours,  while  in  the  Miller  case  the  violation  of 
law  was  committed  without  their  knowledge  and  under  circum- 
stances which  led  Miller  himself  to  suppose  that  a  case  of  extra- 
ordinary emergency  existed  requiring  him  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours.  Counsel  requested  the  Court  to  impose  the  mini- 
mum penalty. 

United  States  District  Attorney  Rose,  addressing  the  Court, 
said :  "  The  law  of  Congress  makes  it  a  criminal  offense  for  any 
contractor  on  any  of  the  public  works  of  the  United  States  either 
to  require  or  permit  any  of  his  workmen  to  work  more  than  eight 
hours  in  any  one  calendar  day,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary 
emergency.  This  law  was  passed,  of  course,  for  the  protection 
of  the  laboring  population,  and,  apart  from  other  considerations, 
is  entitled  for  that  reason  to  sympathetic  enforcement.    The  fact 
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that  it  is  on  the  statute  book,  however,  creates  in  itself  another 
reason  why  it  must  be  enforced.  When  the  Government  invites 
contractors  to  bid  for  the  construction  of  its  public  works  a 
conscientious  contractor  knows  that  under  the  law  he  cannot 
work  his  men  more  than  eight  hours,  and  he  bids  accordingly. 
The  unscrupulous  contractor,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  prepared 
to  take  the  chance  of  breaking  the  law,  knowing  that  if  he  suc- 
ceeds in  so  doing  and  works  his  men  nine  houra  a  day  he  will 
have  the  advantage  of  twelve  and  one-half  i^ev  cent  a  day  in  labor 
cost  over  his  law-abiding  competitor  who  w-orks  his  men  eight 
hours.  This  is  the  first  prosecution  in  this  district  under  this 
law.  The  indicted  parties,  through  their  counsel,  have  just  told 
the  court  that  they  have  abandoned  the  practice  and  will  work 
their  men  in  the  future  only  eight  hours  a  day.  This  is  well,  but 
the  matter  is  one  of  too  great  importance  to  allow  any  one  to 
suppose  that  the  law  can  be  violated  without  substantial  punish- 
ment. I  trust  that  your  Honor  will  in  this  case,  at  least,  impose 
a  substantial  fine,  and  it  will  be  understood  that  in  this  district 
this  law  will  be  rigidly  enforced,  and  that  in  future  wilful 
offenders  against  its  provisions  may  anticipate  not  only  a  fine, 
but  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  as  well." 

Judge  Morris,  in  passing  sentence,  said  that  the  defendants 
did  not  escape  the  penalty  of  the  law  by  the  device  to  which  they 
had  resorted  of  paying  their  employees  by  the  hour  instead  of  by 
the  day;  that  he  must  inflict  a  substantial  punishment,  and  that 
in  future  such  penalties  will  be  imposed  as  will  be  sufficient  to 
compel  obedience  to  the  law.  In  one  case,  therefore,  that  in 
which  the  contractors  were  indicted  for  permitting  Daniel 
Brashears  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  a  single  calendar 
day,  the  court  imposed  a  fine  of  $500.  In  the  other  case,  in  which 
the  defendants  were  indicted  for  permitting  William  H.  Miller 
to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  a  single  day,  the  court  thought 
that  the  violation  was  more  technical  than  actual,  and  imposed 
a  nominal  fine  of  |10.  The  maximum  penalty  for  intentional  vio- 
lation of  the  statute  is  f  1,000  fine  for  each  offense  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

The  Federal  statute  which  provides  that  eight  hours  shall  con- 
stitute a  day's  labor  on  Government   w^ork  is   quite  brief  but 
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explicit.    It  is  Chapter  352  of  the  United  States  Revised  Statutes, 
was  enacted  August  1,  1892,  and  reads  as  follows: 

An  Act  relating  to  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  daily  service 
of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon  the  public  works 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc,  (1)  That  the  service  and  employment  of  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  who  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  em- 
ployed by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  by  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  by  any  contractor  or  sub-contractor  upon  any  of 
the  public  works  of  United  States  or  of  the  said  District  of  Colum- 
bia, is  hereby  limited  and  restricted  to  eight  hours  in  any  one 
calendar  day,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  of  the  United 
States  government  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  such 
contractor  or  sub-contractor,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  employ, 
direct  or  control  the  services  of  such  laborers  or  mechanics  to  re- 
quire or  permit  any  such  laborer  or  mechanic  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  in  any  calendar  day  except  in  case  of  extraordinary 
emergency. 

§  2.  That  any  officer  or  agent  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  employ,  direct  or  control 
any  laborer  or  mechanic  employed  upon  any  of  the  public  works 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  shall 
intentionally  violate  any  provision  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  for  each  and  every  such  offense  shall 
upon  conviction  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  J1,000  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  having  juris- 
diction thereof. 
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MOVEMENT  FOR  THE  SATURDAY  HALF  HOLIDAY* 

A  formidable  and  successful  movement  to  enforce  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Saturday  Half  Holiday  was  begun  in  September  by 
the  organizations  of  carpenters  and  allied  trades  in  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan,  New  York  City.  All  the  unions  composed  of  car- 
penters and  other  workers  in  wood — ^namely,  the  United  Brother- 
hood, the  New  Yor,k  City,  the  Amalgamated  Society,  and  the 
Progressives — were  thoroughly  united  in  this  important  under- 
taking, which  a  few  months  previously  was  believed  to  have  been 
impossible  because  several  of  the  leading  organizations  were 
then  working  at  cross  purposes  in  their  endeavors  to  attain  su- 
premacy in  the  trade.  This  unfriendly  rivalry,  however,  sud- 
denly ceased  in  the  early  part  of  September;  pacific  relations 
were  firmly  established  among  the  discordant  elements,  and  a 
joint  committee,  composed  of  trusted  and  experienced  members 
from  each  union,  was  chosen  to  assume  charge  of  the  task  to 
shorten  the  working  time  on  Saturday.  The  committee's  first 
session  was  held  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  plans  were  then 
perfected  to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  Local  branches  of 
cabinetmakers,  framers  and  machine  wood-workers  were  at- 
tached to  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Jointure, 
and  it  was  decided  to  include  these  members  in  the  general  de- 
mand. The  minimum  wage  rates  of  the  cabinetmakers  and  ma- 
chine wood-workers  were  f  17  and  f  18  per  week,  respectively,  per 
week  of  six  full  days,  and  it  was  resolved  to  maintain  the  same 
schedules  of  pay  for  five-and-a-half-days'  work  in  those  trades. 
For  the  cari>enters  and  framera  the  rate  had  been  $3.50  per  day 
and  a  week's  labor  forty -eight  hours.  The  new  scale  provided  for 
the  payment  of  f4  as  the  daily  wage,  eight  hours  to  constitute  a 
day's  work  for  each  of  the  first  five  working  days  of  the  week, 
with  a  half-day  on  Saturday.  September  IGth  was  the  date  fixed 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  now  conditions.  By  mutual  under- 
standing all  the  members  of  the  different  organizations  stopped 
work  at  noon  on  that  day,  the  employers  having  been  previously 
notified  of  sudi  action  through  the  medium  of  the  pubic  press. 
Many  firms  immediately  signified  compliance  with  the  unions' 
terms,  but  opposition  to  the  demand  sprang  up  from  several 
sources,  principally  among  the  members  of  the  Master  Carpen- 
ters' Association  and  manufacturers  of  cabinet  work  and  build- 
ing trim.    Strikes  naturally  followed  in  the  shops  of  these  con- 
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cems,  and  before  a  week  had  elapsed  some  1,200  workers  refused 
to  labor  until  concession  was  made  to  the  latter's  requirements. 
Each  day  thereafter  at  the  headquarters  of  the  strikers  a  num- 
ber of  additions  was  announced  to  the  list  of  individual  firms 

who  had  signed  the  agreement  submitted  by  the  unions,  and  the 
men  resumed  operations  in  those  establishments;  but  the  Master 
Oarpenters'  Association,  which  contained  some  large  and  influen- 
tial concerns,  continued  its  resistance  until  the  5th  of  October, 
when  its  official  representatives  requested  the  joint  committee  of 
the  unions  to  meet  them  in  conference,  at  which  they  expressed  a 
willingness  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tions. Having  affixed  their  signatures  to  the  compact,  thereby 
binding  their  association  to  abide  by  all  of  its  provisions,  the 
strike  was  thereupon  declared  off.  At  the  conclusion  of  hostil- 
ities it  was  found  that  345  firms  had  signed  the  agreement,  247 
of  these  being  carpenter  employers,  26  cabinet  and  building  trim 
manufacturers,  and  72  employing  framers.  Altogether  7,162 
workers  benefited  by  the  successful  outcome  of  the  movement. 
Of  that  number,  5,060  were  carpenters  and  joiners,  1,025  cabinet- 
makers, 733  framers,  and  344  machine  wood-workers. 

Simultaneous  with  the  above  event  575  members  of  the  United 
Order  of  American  Stair  Builders  in  Greater  New  York  made 
a  demand  for  the  Saturday  Half  Holiday  and  forty-eight  cents 
an  hour.  They  had  been  receiving  f  3.50  per  day  of  eight  hours. 
The  employing  stair  builders  agreed  to  the  new  schedule,  which 
went  into  effect  on  September  23d,  without  recourse  to  strike 
measures. 

On  October  16th,  the  Mosaic  and  Encaustic  Tile  Layers'  Union 
of  Manhattan  Borough,  New  York  City,  resolved  to  order  strikes 
on  the  following  day  in  all  shops  that  refused  to  pay  t4.50 
(instead  of  f4)  per  day  of  eight  hours;  work  on  Saturday  to  cease 
at  noon,  and  the  members  to  receive  J2.25  for  that  day.  Out  of 
250  members  fifty  were  granted  the  demands  at  once,  and  con- 
sequently did  not  lose  any  time,  but  200  struck  for  one  day,  when 
they  succeeded  in  their  efforts,  returning  to  work  on  October 
17th.  During  the  same  week  250  tile  layers'  helpers,  comprising 
the  whole  membership  of  the  Hexagon  Labor  Club  in  the  Bor- 
ough of  Manhattan,  were  successful  in  their  demand  for  the 
Saturday  Half  Holiday  and  thirty-three  cents  per  hour — an  in- 
crease of  three  cents. 
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THE  FARMERS  ORGANIZE. 

On  Saturday,  November  18th,  an  International  Farmers*  Union 
was  organized  at  the  Central  Labor  Union  hall  in  the  city  of 
Binghamton,  this  State.  In  contrast  to  the  former  co-operative 
associations  of  farmers,  agricultural  societies,  etc.,  among  whom 
the  leading  purpose  has  been  either  education  or  else  favorable 
terms  in  buying  implements  and  supplies,  the  present  unions 
seek  to  create  a  better. market  for  their  products  through  the 
adoption  of  the  union  label  and  an  alliance  with  the  organized 
mechanics  of  the  country.  They  have  declared  their  intention  ta 
aflfiliate  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  local 
unions  of  other  trades  in  localities  where  it  is  possible  to  join 
central  labor  bodies. 

The  constitution  of  the  new  farmers'  union  provides  that  *^  per- 
sons eighteen  years  of  age  or  over,  of  good  moral  character,  ac- 
tually engaged  in  farming,  and  who  personally  perform  the  or- 
dinary labor  of  a  tiller  of  the  soiP'  are  alone  eligible  to  active 
membership.  This  qualification  does  not  of  course  debar  farmers 
who  are  working  on  their  own  account  and  with  their  own 
capital  and  even  employing  labor,  from  becoming  active  members 
of  the  union.  In  fact,  it  would  appear  that  the  real  employee* 
and  wage  earners  constitute  a  minority  in  the  new  unions,  and  if 
this  is  so,  doubt  is  at  once  thrown  upon  their  status  as  actual 
labor  organizations,  which  as  a  rule  do  not  take  in  members  of 
the  employing  classes.  In  the  case  of  apparent  .exceptions  like 
the  musicians'  unions,  members  who  are  employing  musicians 
are  not  allowed  to  hold  oflBce  in  the  union. 

But  the  farmers  declare  their  intention  of  working  in  harmony 
with  the  organized  mechanics  by  demanding  union-label  goods  of 
all  kinds.  In  return  they  expect  the  mechanics  to  buy  produce 
from  union  farms.  The  International  Farmers'  Union  has  adopted 
a  label,  bearing  as  its  emblem  a  plow,  which  is  registered  and  pro- 
tected according  to  law.  The  label  will  be  granted  to  members  in 
good  standing,  but  will  remain  the  property  of  the  union  and 
can  be  taken  away  from  any  member  who  does  not  comply  with 
the  conditions  agreed  upon.  The  label  may  be  put  upon  the  prod- 
uce directly  in  some  cases  but  usually  upon  crates,  boxes  and 
barrels,  milk  cans,  etc.  It  is  announced  that  "  provision  is  made 
for  the  establishment  of  sale«  houses  in  the  large  market  centers 
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as  soon  as  practicable,  where  members  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  may  send  their  produce  and  be  sure  of  getting  a  fair  price 
and  full  returns.  Each  week  in  the  official  paper,  a  copy  of  which 
goes  to  each  member,  will  be  reports  from  the. various  local 
unions  so  that  the  whole  membership  can  keep  informed  on  all 
matters  of  interest,"  , 

Five  local  unions,  all  consisting  of  farmers  in  Broome  County, 
united  in  establishing  the  International  Farmers'  Union.  Their 
location,  membership,  etc.,  are  shown  below: 


Ko 

Locatioii. 

Secretary. 

Nnmber  of 
members. 

1 

Bioehamton  (Boon  Hill) 

Laman  ThomDBOD.. 

45 

^. 

Veatal  Gent er. • -. 

C.  D  Kellam 

35 

8 

Nflw  Trftlaod.. ...... t...., ,--.- 

M   Fitssibbons 

20 

4 

Vestal 

H,  Br  MorBereavii. ...r--T-.,.r- ...r 

10 

fi 

ChocoDut  Center. 

0.  B.  Wilson 

20 

I 

The  five  unions  thus  had  a  total  membership  of  130.  Later 
reports  (dated  December  6,  1899)  state  the  number  of  unions  to 
be  ten,  all  in  Broome  County,with  the  exception  of  one  in  Chen- 
ango County;  and  the  total  membership  was  then  estimated  at 
300.  Delegates  have  been  sent  to  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  met  at  Detroit,  December 
11th,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  affiliation  with  that  body. 
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LABOR  AND  THE  TRUST* 

Certain  political  ecoDomists  long  since  predicted  that  the  hori- 
zontal cleavage  between  Labor  and  Capital  would  gradually  give 
way  to  a  vertical  cleavage  between  combinations  of  Labor  and 
Capital  in  the  different  industries.  Many  Indications  of  such  a 
union  of  all  interested  in  a  particular  industry  against  the  capi- 
talists and  workingmen  in  other  industries  have  appeared  since 
the  trust  movement  began.  The  latest  instance,  and  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  any  that  have  come  into  public  notice,  is  the 
combination  of  certain  contractors  and  workmen  in  the  building 
trades  in  Chicago,  including  also  certain  Chicago  brickmakers, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  monopoly  all  around.  In  return 
for  liberal  discounts,  the  association  of  contractors  engaged  to 
buy  brick  exclusively  of  the  members  of  the  trust,  who  further 
agreed  to  pay  to  the  Contractors'  Association  a  rebate  on  all 
brick  sold  to  builders  and  contractors  outside  the  Association. 
The  workingmen,  for  their  part,  agreed  to  work  only  for  the  con- 
tractors belonging  to  the  Chicago  Masons'  and  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, which  had  thus  engaged  to  buy  brick  of  no  producer* 
outside  the  local  trust.  The  combination  of  three  associations, 
if  successful  in  its  aims,  would  thus  bring  about  an  advance  m 
wages  and  in  the  prices  of  brick. 

The  evidence  of  the  foregoing  statements  came  to  light  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  great  dispute  now  on  between  the  masters  and 
journeymen  in  the  Chicago  building  trades.  It  may  be  found  in 
the  following  articles  of  agreement  between  the  Chicago  Masons, 
and  Builders'  Association  and  the  Brick  Manufacturers*  Associa- 
tion of  Chicago,  which  w^ere  obtained  by  the  Bureau  from  trust- 
worthy sources: 

Article  2.  We,  whose  names  are  hereto  attached,  members  of 
the  Chicago  Masons  and  Builders'  Association,  declare  that  we 
will  buy  sewer,  hollow  and  common  brick  only  of  the  member* 
of  the  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Chicago  who  have 
signed  these  rules  and  regulations,  and  who  are  in  good  standing 
in  the  said  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Chicago  at  the 
time  of  purchase. 

Art.  3.  We,  whose  names  are  hereto  attached,  members  of  the 
Brick  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Chicago,  declare  that  any 
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member  of  the  Chicago  Masons  and  Builders'  Association  who 
has  signed  these  articles,  rules  and  regulations  and  who  is  in 
good  standing  in  said  Chicago  Masons  and  Builders'  Association 
at  the  time  of  paying  for  his  brick,  shall  receive  a  discount  of  |1 
per  1,000  from  the  contract  price  of  the  same;  the  amount  of  the 
said  trade  discount  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  his  bill 
when  paid.  It  is  further  agreed  by  the  members  of  the  Brick 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  Chicago,  whose  names  are  hereto 
attached,  that  on  all  brick  sold  and  delivered  to  purchasers  other 
than  members  of  the  Chicago  Masons  and  Builders'  Association 
who  have  signed  these  articles  of  rules  and  regulations  the  sum 
of  |1  per  1,000  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Brick  Manu- 
facturers' Association  of  Chicago,  and  one-half  of  the  money 
thus  collected  by  the  said  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
Chicago  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  said  Chicago  Masons 
and  Builders'  Association. 

Art.  4.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  not  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Masons  and  Builders'  Association  shall  under  any  cir- 
cumstances be  entitled  to  or  receive  the  benefits  as  described 
in  Article  3. 

Art.  5.  Any  member  of  the  Chicago  Masons  and  Builders'  As- 
sociation who  has  signed  these  articles  of  rules  and  regulations 
and  who  shall  violate  the  agreement  contained  in  Article  2,  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  shall  upon  conviction  by  the  trial  board 
be  fined  a  sum  not  less  than  |1  nor  more  than  $2  per  1,000  of 
every  brick  so  bought  and  received,  and  in  addition  thereto  shall 
pay  all  costs  of  said  trial  for  each  and  every  offense,  and  he  shall 
stand  suspended  from  all  benefits  and  privileges  of  the  Chicago 
Masons  and  Builders'  Association  until  said  fine  is  paid^  which 
amount  shall  be  equally  divided  between  the  two  associations. 

Art.  6.  Any  member  of  the  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association 
of  Chicago  who  has  signed  these  articles  of  rules  and  regulations 
who  shall  violate  the  agreement  contained  in  Article  4  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  shall  upon  conviction  by  a  trial  board  be 
fined  a  sum  not  less  than  |1  nor  more  than  |2  for  every  1,000 
brick  so  delivered  and  sold,  and  in  addition  thereto  shall  pay  all 
costs  of  said  trial  for  each  and  every  offense,  and  he  shall  stand 
suspended  from  all  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  the  Brick  Manu- 
facturers' Association  of  Chicago  until  said  fine  is  paid,  which 
amount  shall  be  divided  equally  between  the  two  associations. 

The  part  taken  by  the  workingmen  in  the  formation  of  this 
building  trust  is  to  be  seen  in  section  nine  of  the  working  rules 
of  the  United  Order  of  American  Bricklayers  and  Stonemasons, 
No.  21,  which  is  as  follows: 
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Members  of  the  United  Order  of  American  Brick  and  Stone 
Masons,  No.  21',  of  the  Bricklayers  and  Masons'  Independent 
Union,  will  be  allowed  to  work  for  members  of  the  Chicago 
Masons  and  Builders'  Association  and  firms  doing  mason  work 
who  are  eligible  to  membership  in  and  who  affiliate  with  the 
Chicago  Masons  and  Builders'  Association,  or  for  the  Federal, 
State,  County,  or  Municipal  Government,  and  steam  railroad 
corporations,  or  for  rolling  mills  and  slaughtering,  packing 
houses  and  surface  railroads  in  doing  their  own  repairs;  ♦  •  » 
and  for  no  others. 

The  Chicago  Building  Trades  Council  also  indorsed  the  label 
of  the  National  Bricklayers'  Alliance,  and  the  bricklayers',  hod- 
carriers'  and  building  laborers'  unions  refused  to  handle  brick 
without  the  label.  The  labor  unions  do  not  deny  their  partici- 
pation in  the  agreement,  but  say  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it  now.  It  is  said  that  after  agreeing  to  the  compact  for  twenty- 
four  months  they  withdrew,  as  they  found  they  were  getting  the 
worst  of  the  bargain. 

The  short-sightedness  of  such  a  monopolistic  policy  does  not 
need  to  be  pointed  out.  It  not  only  injures  the  mass  of  working 
people  by  restricting  building  operations,  keeping  down  the  sup- 
ply of  houses  and.  thus  increasing  rents,  but  it  at  the  same  time 
diminishes  the  amount  of  employment  in  the  building  trades, 
thus  causing  the  men  to  lose  through  idleness  what  they  gain  in 
advanced  wages. 

While  on  this  subject  of  Labor  and  the  Trust,  it  is  deemed  wise 
to  indicate  the  attitude  of  prominent  trade  unionists  toward  the 
Trust.  In  his  report  to  the  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  at  Detroit,  on  December  11th,  President 
Samuel  Gompers  spoke  as  follows: 

We  have  seen  laws  passed  ostensibly  in  the  interests  of  the 
people,  and  particularly  in  the  interests  of  Labor,  construed  by 
the  courts  to  apply  with  particular  severity  upon  Labor.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Law,  enacted  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  protecting  the  people  from  discrimination  at  the  hands  of 
transportation  companies,  has  been  utilized  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  imprison  union  men  employed  in  transportation  service. 
The  so-called  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  ostensibly  enacted  to 
protect  the  people  from  unlawful  combinations  of  capital,  has 
simply  resulted  in  the  arrest  and  indictment  of  union  workmen, 
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because  in  their  effort  to  protect  their  common  interests,  their 
action  has  been  construed  to  be  in  restraint  of  trade. 

We  are  all  conscious  of  the  giant  strides  with  which  industry 
during  the  past  decade  has  combined  and  concentrated  into  the 
modern  Trust.  There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  how- 
ever, as  to  what  is  regarded  by  many  as  an  intolerable  evil. 
Organized  Labor  is  deeply  concerned  regarding  the  "  swift  and 
intense  concentration  of  the  industries,"  and  it  realizes  that  un- 
less successfully  confronted  by  an  equal  or  superior  power,  there 
is  economic  danger  and  political  subjugation  in  store  for  all. 
But  Organized  Labor  looks  with  apprehension  at  the  many 
panaceas  and  remedies  offered  by  theorists  to  curb  the  growth 
and  development,  or  to  destroy  the  combinations  of  industry. 
We  have  seen  those  who  knew  little  of  statecraft,  and  less  of 
economics,  urge  the  adoption  of  laws  to  "  regulate  "  interstate 
commerce,  and  laws  to  "  prevent  "  Combinations  and  Trusts;  and 
we  have  also  seen  that  these  measures,  when  enacted,  have  been 
the  very  instruments  to  deprive  Labor  of  the  benefit  of  organized 
effort,  while  at  the  same  time  they  have  simply  proved  incentives 
to  more  subtly  and  surely  lubricate  the  wheels  of  Capital's  com- 
bination. For  our  own  part,  we  are  convinced  that  the  state 
is  not  capable  of  preventing  the  development,  or  the  natural 
concentration  of  industry.  All  the  propositions  to  do  so  which 
have  come  under  our  observation  would,  beyond  doubt,  react 
with  greater  force  and  injury  upon  the  working  people  of  our 
country  than  upon  the  Trusts.  There  is  no  tenderer  or  more 
vulnerable  spot  in  the  anatomy  of  Trusts  then  their  dividend- 
paying  function;  there  is  no  power  on  earth  other  than  the  trade 
unions  which  wields  so  potent  a  weapon  to  penetrate,  disrupt, 
and,  if  necessary,  crumble  the  whole  fabric.  This,  however,  will 
not  be  necessary,  nor  will  it  occur;  for  the  trade  unions  will  go 
on  organizing,  agitating  and  educating,  in  order  that  material 
improvement  may  keep  pace  with  industrial  development,  until 
the  time  when  the  workers,  who  will  then  form  nearly  the  whole 
I)eople,  develop  their  ability  to  administer  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  interest  of  all.  There  will  be  no  cataclysm,  but 
a  transition  so  gentle  that  most  men  will  wonder  how  it  all 
happened. 
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THE  GREAT  LOCKOUT  IN  DENMARKL 

One  of  the  most  notable  disputes  of  recent  years  was  settled 
at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  the  first  week  in  September,  and  the 
terms  of  agreement  are  now  at  hand.  This  dispute  began  on 
the  first  of  April  and  involved  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
fully  50,000  of  the  working  people  of  Denmark.  As  Denmark 
is  a  small  country, — only  about  twice  the  size  of  Massachusetts- 
and  with  a  population  almost  equal  to  that  of  Massachusetts, — 
the  dispute  naturally  made  itself  felt  in  almost  every  community 
and  in  every  class  of  society.  The  history  of  the  dispute,  the 
negotiations  that  were  carried  on  between  the  central  associa- 
tions of  employers  and  employees  and  the  terms  of  the  final 
settlement  are  so  indicative  of  the  tendencies  prevailing  through- 
out the  world  in  the  labor  movement  that  the  Bulletin  devotes, 
considerable  space  to  the  subject  this  quarter. 

Early  in  April  about  three  hundred  organized  carpenters  in 
Jutland  made  a  demand  for  an  advance  in  wages  of  from  one  and 
one-half  to  two  and  one-half  cents  an  hour  on  their  actual  wages 
of  eight  cents  an  hour.  A  conference  of  the  employers'  and 
w^orkmen's  unions  was  held,  which  decided  that  the  joiners 
should  continue  working  for  one  month  at  eight  to  nine 
and  one-half  cents  an  hour  and  that  during  the  month  efforts 
should  be  made  to  reach  a  final  settlement;  but  the  local  unions 
in  Jutland  rejected  these  terms,  and  the  master  builders,  who 
were  members  of  the  National  Employers'  Association,  gave 
notice  of  the  lockout  to  begin  on  the  2d  of  May.  Although  the 
workmen  then  declared  their  willingness  to  accept  the  terms 
arranged  at  the  conference,  the  employers  refused  to  give  im 
They  replied  that  the  terms  having  been  rejected  the  men  must 
resume  work  at  the  former  rate  of  pay  or  be  met  with  a  general 
lockout  by  the  Danish  Employers'  T'nion  in  all  branches  of  the 
building  trades. 

The  lockout  on  a  national  scale  thus  began  on  the  24:th  of 
May  and  30,000  were  at  once  thrown  out  of  employment.  The 
number  was  soon  raised  to  40,000  by  the  action  of  certain  em- 
ployers in  the  allied  trades  (woodworking,  metals,  etc.),  and  in 
various  branches  of  the  building  trades  which  had  not  at  first 
joined  in  the  lockout.    The  contest  was  waged  with  the  utmost 
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eeal  by  both  parties.  The  Employers'  Union  endeavored  to 
secure  support  from  all  employers  of  organized  workingmen  in 
Denmark  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  general  lockout  and  thus 
reducing  the  contributions  that  were  being  made  to  the  locked 
out  employees  by  their  fellow  unionists.  The  Employers'  Union 
also  made  arrangements  with  the  manufacturers  of  cement^ 
mortar  and  other  building  materials  not  to  make  any  sales  during 
the  lockout,  so  as  to  prevent  the  workingmen  from  carrying  on 
industries  under  their  own  management.  Late  in  August  the 
lockout  was  extended  to  other  trades  so  as  to  include  all  the 
cement  workers,  blacksmiths  (except  shoesmiths),  locksmiths, 
cartmen  and  pavers  in  Denmark,  thus  increasing  the  total  num- 
ber of  working  people  locked  out  to  50,000 — the  total  strength 
of  the  trade  unions  oi  Denmark  being  only  80,000. 

The  working  people,  on  their  side,  used  all  possible  means  of 
putting  pressure  upon  the  employers.  Their  withdrawal  of 
deposits  from  the  banks  and  their  transfer  of  trade  from  certain 
mercantile  establishments,  and  influence  exerted  in  many  other 
directions,  compelled  prominent  business  men  in  Denmark  ta 
use  their  best  endeavors  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

From  all  the  accounts  received  it  appears  that  the  dispute  did 
not  in  reality  turn  on  the  question  of  wages  but  rather  as  to- 
the  powers  that  the  workingmen's  unions  might  exercise  in  the 
workshops  of  the  employers.  The  workingmen  themselves  main- 
tained that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  employers  to  disrupt  their 
organization  and  annihilate  trade  unionism  throughout  Den- 
mark. The  employers,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  their  right 
to  formulate  their  own  rules  for  carrying  on  work  without  sluj 
interference  from  the  men's  organizations.  As  conditional  ta 
the  termination  of  the  lockout  they  laid  down  eight  propositions^ 
which  became  the  basis  of  discussion  and  have  been  known  far 
and  wide  as  the  famous  "  Eight  Points."    They  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  responsibility  of  the  Central  Union  of  Workmen  for 
the  enforcement  among  the  local  unions  of  agreements  between 
the  central  organizations  of  employers  and  workmen;  (2)  the 
recognition  of  the  employers'  right  to  organize  the  workmen  in 
their  factories  according  to  their  own  judgment;  (3)  that  fore-" 
men  and  heads  of  gangs  must  not  be  members  of  the  workmen'a 
unions;  (4)  that  the  date  of  notices  as  to  agreements  respecting: 
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the  scale  of  wages  and  other  matters  shall  be  fixed  for  January 
1st  in  each  year,  with  three  months'  notice  to  be  given  in  ad- 
vance; (5)  the  settlement  of  all  existing  points  of  dispute  in  the 
joinery  trade;  (6)  that  neither  employer  nor  employed  shall  boy- 
cott any  one  for  the  part  taken  in  the  dispute;  (7)  the  resump- 
tion of  work  by  the  workmen  in  the  same  localities  where  they 
were  formerly  employed;  (8)  that  all  workmen's  unions  shall  take 
part  in  the  final  negotiations,  whether  affiliated  to  the  Central 
Union  or  not. 

From  the  very  outset  efforts  were  made  by  the  friends  of  the 
contending  parties  to  effect  a  settlement,  but  the  matters  in  dis- 
pute were  of  too  vital  significance  to  be  readily  compromised. 
The  workmen  appealed  to  the  existing  Board  of  Arbitration,  a 
voluntary  organization  founded  by  private  initiative,  with  the 
complaint  that  the  employers  had  violated  agreements  entered 
into  not  to  bring  about  a  strike  or  lockout  before  negotiating. 
On  seven  out  of  nine  counts  the  board  decided  that  the  lockout, 
although  not  a  breach  of  law,  was  contrary  to  the  assumption 
which  the  men  might  with  justice  regard  as  the  basis  of  their 
professional  agreements  with  the  organizations  of  the  masters. 

The  Board  offered  its  services  as  a  court  of  conciliation  and 
this  offer  was  accepted  by  the  Workmen's  Central  Union;  but  the 
employers  were  willing  to  accept  it  only  on  terms  considered 
unacceptable  by  the  workmen.  In  spite  of  all  efforts  to  settle 
the  dispute  the  lockout  continued  until  September.  The  settle- 
ment, as  effected  in  the  agreement  signed  the  first  of  September, 
is  plainly  a  compromise.  The  employers  had  to  give  up  any  hope 
they  may  have  entertained  of  destroying  the  workmen's  organiza- 
tion and  were  also  obliged  to  modify  most  of  their  demands  in 
the  "  Eight  Point  "  proclamation.  The  workingmen  on  the  other 
hand  were  obliged  to  recognize  several  of  the  employers' 
demands.  Comparing  the  agreement  with  the  "  Eight  Point " 
ultimatum,  as  given  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  point  number  two 
is  only  partially  recognized  in  the  agreement.  The  contention 
of  the  employers  that  foremen  must  not  be  members  of  the 
veorkmen's  union  is  met  with  the  provision  in  the  agreement 
that  "  foremen  shall  have  full  liberty  in  the  matter  of  not  being 
members  of  workmen's  organizations."  As  to  the  demand  of  the 
employers  that  the  date  of  notice  as  to  agreements  concerning 
the  scale  of  wages,  etc.  should  be  fixed  for  January  1st  of  each 
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year,  they  were  defeated  through  the  strong  protest  of  the  men's 
unions  that  January  1st  was  the  date  of  all  dates  most  unfavor- 
able to  them,  because  it  came  in  the  very  depth  of  winter  when 
they  would  have  the  least  ability  to  protect  themselves  from  a 
threatened  lockout.  It  was,  however,  provided  that  no  boycott 
(or  blacklisting)  should  take  place  on  either  side  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  agreement.  In  respect  to  most  of  the  other  matters  in 
dispute  the  agreement  provided  that  the  conditions  at  the 
beginning  of  the  conflict  should  be  restored. 

As  the  terms  of  this  interesting  agreement  may  not  be  readily 
accessible  in  English  on  this  side  of  the  water  we  print  them  in 
full  below,  with  the  exception  of  a  provisional  regulation  refer- 
ring certain  of  the  disputed  points  to  a  select  committee: 

• 

AGREEMBXT   BETWEEN   DANISH    EMPLOYERS'   AND  MASTERS'   ASSOCIA- 
TION AND  THE  ASSOCIATED  TRADES  UNIONS. 

All  agreements  concerning  working  hours,  wages,  price  lists, 
arbitration  rules,  etc.,  which  were  in  force  when  the  stoppage 
of  work  commenced,  shall  continue  to  exist  subject  to  the  modi- 
fications which  result  from  the  following  decisions: 

The  Danish  Employers'  and  Masters'  Association  and  the  As- 
sociated Trade  Unions  recognize  hereby  each  other's  right  res- 
pectively to  declare  or  approve  of  the  stoppage  of  work,  but 
nevertheless  no  lockout  or  strike  for  any  reason  or  of  any  extent 
whatever  must  be  declared  or  approved  of  by  either  of  the  par- 
ties until  it  has  been  decided  upon  by  at  least  three-fourths  of 
the  votes  of  a  meeting  held  and  constituted  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  organization  in  question.  If  it  is  decided  at  such  a 
meeting  to  propose  a  stoppage  of  work,  the  select  committee  of 
the  other  central  organization  must  be  informed  by  special  and 
registered  letter  at  least  a  fortnight  beforehand  that  it  is  in- 
tended, in  accordance  with  the  proposal,  that  the  stoppage  of 
work  shall  take  place,  and  a  further  notice  of  at  least  seven  days 
must  be  given  before  the  decision  to  stop  woi^k  is  actually  carried 
out.  Each  party  pledges  itself  not  to  approve  of,  or  support  any 
strike  or  lockout,  if  it  has  been  established  in  spite  of  the  above 
decisions.  It  is  also  considered  as  a  strike  or  a  lockout,  if  work- 
shops or  working  places  are  systematically  depopulated,  or  are 
by  degrees  shut  with  the  intervention  of  the  head-organization, 
or  of  any  organization  under  it,  or  with  its  expressed  or  tacit 
approbation,  after  notice  having  been  called  to  the  circumstance 
by  the  opposite  party.    It  is  further  agreed  that  it  shall  be  con- 
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sidered  a  breach  of  this  agreement  if  workmen's — or  employers' 
— organizations,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  two  central  organiza- 
tions, or  have  withdrawn  from  them  during  dispute  with  any  of 
these,  or  of  organizations  under  them,  are  subventioned  by  either 
of  the  parties  to  this  agreement. 

Agreements  which  may  be  established  between  the  two  central 
organizations  shall  be  respected  and  obeyed  by  all  organizations 
under  them,  the  responsibility  resting  on  the  central  organization 
concerned. 

The  right  of  the  employers  to  direct  and  distribute  the  work, 
and  according  to  their  own  judgment,  to  employ  at  any  time  as 
many  work-people  as  they  shall  deem  necessary  shall  be  res- 
pected, and,  if  necessary,  be  supported  by  the  workmen's  central 
organizations.  But  in  the  case  of  workmen,  one  or  more,  who 
have  been  entrusted  with  a  specified  job  at  a  fixed  rate  of  pay- 
ment (piecework),  and  who  are  doing  their  work  conscientiously, 
employers  are  not  entitled  to  change  the  conditions  under  which 
the  work  is  being  done,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  workmen, 
without  compensating  the  latter  for  whatever  pecuniary  loss 
they  thereby  sustain.  If  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  this,  it  shall 
be  settled  by  experts,  eventually  by  arbitration;  also  complaints 
from  employers  or  workmen  as  to  breaches  of  the  principal  rule 
or  disrespect  of  it  shall  be  dealt  with  in  this  way. 

Foremen  or  leaders  of  work  with  fixed  wages,  while  in  such 
positions,  shall  have  full  liberty  in  the  matter  of  not  being  mem- 
bers, of  workmen's  organizations.  By  foremen  and  leaders  of 
work  with  fixed  wages  are  understood  the  persons  who  act  as 
the  employers'  authorized  representatives  in  directing  the  work- 
men, who  do  not  take  part  in  piecework,  and  who  are  not  in- 
terested in  surplus  profit  on  piecework. 

The  time  of  notice  for  agreements  concerning  price  lists  and 
other  working  matters  is  fixed  from  this  time  forward  at  least 
three  months,'  while  the  term  of  notice  shall  be  specially  fixed 
in  every  agreement.  'Agreements  already  in  force  shall  not  be 
affected  by  this  rule  before  their  expiration  after  due  notice. 

After  the  end  of  the  present  dispute  no  kind  of  boycotting 
must  take  place  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  parties,  either  against 
employers  or  workmen. 

At  the  end  of  the  dispute  all  workmen  commence  work  in  the 
same  working  places  where  they  were  employed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  dispute.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  all  working 
places  will  be  opened  simultaneously,  and  as  far  as  possible  to 
the  same  extent,  as  when  work  ceased.  All  workmen  shall  also, 
as  far  as  possible,  commence  work  in  the  same  places  where 
they  were  employed  before  the  lockout. 
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Further,  it  is  presumed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  Asso- 
ciated Trades  Unions  are  willing,  together  with  the  Employers' 
Association,  to  work  with  all  their  power  for  quiet,  durable  and 
good  working  conditions,  especially  on  the  point  that  no  work- 
man under  any  circumstances  or  by  any  organization  is  to  be  hin- 
dered in  using  his  natural  right  to  carry  out  as  much  and  as  good 
work  as  his  capability  and  education  allow  him.  It  must  also  be 
considered  of  special  importance  that  the  central  organizations 
work  together  to  restrict  excessive  consumption  of  liquor,  in  such 
places  where  this  occurs.  It  is  also  considered  to  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  both  parties  to  have  a  time  of  notice  between  employers 
and  workmen  in  each  trade.  The  same  is  the  case  as  regards  the 
settlement  of  payment  for  overtime,  apprentices'  wages  at  piece- 
work, and  the  establishment  of  arbitration  rules  (for  settlement 
of  trade  disputes),  which  should  be  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
same  wording  in  the  different  trades.  The  central  organizations 
therefore  agree  to  work  together  to  get  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
these  matters. 

If  any  subordinate  organization  or  a  workman  or  an  employer 
is  charged  with  having  broken  the  present  agreement,  the  matter 
shall  first  be  dealt  yrith  by  the  committees  of  the  central  organ- 
izations (if  there  are  no  special  rules  in  the  existing  agreements, 
or  if  it  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  a  settlement  on  the  basis 
of  these  rules).  If  a  satisfactory  settlement  is  not  obtained 
thereby,  either  of  the  central  organizations  can  through  its  com- 
mittee bring  the  question  before  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  has 
been  approved  of  as  venue,  suing  the  other  central  organization, 
which  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  party  who  is  considered  as  hav- 
ing broken  the  agreement. 

If  one  of  the  central  organizations  is  charged  with  having 
broken  the  agreement,  the  question  can  also  in  the  same  way  be 
brought  before  the  same  court. 

The  above  agreement  is  to  be  signed  by  the  committee  of  the 
Associated  Trades  Unions  on  behalf  of  all  organizations  belong- 
ing to  the  same,  and  the  few  workmen's  associations  not  belong- 
ing to  it,  with  binding  effect  for  all  the  above  mentioned  organ- 
izations, and  by  the  committee  of  the  Danish  Employers'  and 
Masters'  Association  for  all  associations  and  firms  belonging  to 
it,  with  binding  effect  on  behalf  of  all  those  associations  and 
firms. 

The  associations  and  unions  belonging  to  the  two  central  or- 
ganizations cannot — either  before  or  after  the  establishment  of 
the  agreement — free  themselves  from  the  obligations  contained 
in  this  agreement  by  ceasing  to  belong  to  the  central  organiza- 
tion. The  obligations  shall  be  in  force  until  notice  is  given  by 
one  of  the  central  organizations. 
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Additional  Agreement. 

In  addition  to  the  above  agreement,  which  has  been  signed  to- 
day, the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Danish  Employers'  and  Masters' 
Association  and  The  Co-Operating  Trade  Unions  have  further 
agreed  to  the  following  (with  binding  effect  for  the  central  or- 
ganizations mentioned): 

When  practical  working  questions  are  to  be  settled,  neither  of 
the  central  organizations  shall  adopt  resolutions  which  are  not 
in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  of  the  above  agreement. 

If  either  of  the  central  organizations  is  of  opinion  that  this 
rule  has  been  broken,  it  can  place  the  question  before  the  Court 
of  Appeals  at  Copenhagen  until  such  time  as  there  shall  be  es- 
tablished by  law  a  permanent  arbitration  court  (invested  with 
the  same  authority  as  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  country  for  de- 
ciding, upon  evidence,  causes  brought  before  it),  with  power  to 
determine  finally  matters  of  dispute  between  the  employers  and 
workmen,  represented  by  their  respective  central  organizations. 

This  arbitration  court  shall  consist  of  seven  members,  of  whom 
each  of  the  parties  will  elect  three,  who  are  not  members  of  the 
committee  of  the  organization  in  question,  the  chairman  shall  be 
elected  by  these  six,  and  must  be  one  of  the  jurists  of  the  country. 

As  soon  as  this  arbitration  court  has  been  established,  it  will 
take  the  place  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  all  matters  concern- 
ing the  above  agreement. 

Existing  written  agreements  between  employers  and  workmen 
concerning  working  regulations  in  their  respective  trades  will 
remain  unaffected  by  the  resolutions  in  the  above  agreement,  and 
can  only  become  void  when  notice  has  been  given  in  a  legal  way^ 

Copenhagen,  September  1,  1899. 
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CONDITION  OF  LABOR  IN  ENGLAND^ 

One  of  the  statistical  documents  of  the  Labor  Department  of 
the  British  Board  of  Trade  is  an  annual  report  on  changes  in 
rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor.  The  report  for  1898  has 
recently  appeared  and  contains  the  following  condensed  sum- 
mary by  the  Commissioner  for  Labor,  indicating  a  very  satisfac- 
tory condition  of  employment  in  Great  Britain: 

As  is  well  known,  1898  was  a  year  of  active  employment,  the 
proportion  of  unemployed  workpeople  being  lower  than  has  been 
the  case  for  several  years.  It  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that 
it  would  be  a  year  of  rising  wages,  and  the  statistics  given  in  the 
present  report  show  that,  both  as  regards  extent  and  magnitude, 
the  upward  changes  recorded  far  surpassed  those  returned  for 
any  of  the  previous  five  years  for  which  th?  particulars  have  been 
collected. 

No  fewer  than  1,015,169  workpeople  were  reported  as  affc^cted 
by  changes  of  wages  in  1898,  compared  with  597,444  in  the 
previous  year.  Of  this  number  1,003,290  received  in 
creases.  Even  this  large  total  is  exclusive  of  agricul- 
tural laborers,  seamen,  and  railway  servants,  with  regard 
to  whom,  for  reasons  given  in  the  report^  the  numbers 
affected  cannot  be  exactly  stated,  though  the  statistics 
obtained  show  that  wages  in  these  employments  shared  in 
the  general  advance  of  the  year.  The  net  result  of  all  changes 
was  a  total  rise  of  over  95,000  pounds  sterling  per  week.  During 
the  previous  year  the  net  increase  was  45,000  pounds  per  week. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  from  the  preliminary  figures  relating 
to  the  changes  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  that  so  far  the 
upward  tendency  of  wages  shows  no  signs  of  diminishing.  Nearly 
a  million  persons  have  already  had  their  wages  changed  in  1899, 
and  the  net  weekly  rise  in  the^six  months  has  been  over  50,000 
pounds  sterling. 

The  bulk  of  the  increase  recorded,  both  in  1898  and  in  the  pres- 
ent year,  is  accounted  for  by  the  general  upward  movement  of 
miners'  wages  in  the  principal  coal  fields,  though  there  has  also 
been  a  marked  advance  in  the  metal,  engineering,  shipbuilding 
and  building  trades.  The  recent  increase  of  wages  in  the  cotton 
trade  belongs  to  the  year  1899. 

While  the  year  1898  shows  so  marked  an  advance  of  wages, 
the  changes  in  hours  of  labor  have  been  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant. Lesp  than  40,000  persons  are  reported  as  having  their 
hours  altered,  the  aggregate  reduction  being  computed  at  about 
82,000  hours  per  week,  compared  with  over  285,000  in  the  pre- 
vious vears. 
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It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the 
readjustment  of  wages  took  place  witliout  stoppage  of  work.  Of 
all  the  persons  affected  in  1898,  95  per  cent  appear  to  have 
had  their  wages  changed  without  a  strike.  The  proportion 
would  be  somewhat  lowered  if  the  rise  in  wages  received  by  the 
South  Wales  coal  miners  on  resuming  work  after  the  prolonged 
strike  as  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  sliding  scale  were  ascribed 
to  that  dispute,  but  in  any  case  the  changes  of  wages  following 
trade  disputes  formed  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole. 

Closely  connected  with  this  state  of  things  is  the  fact  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  changes  were  amicably  arranged 
directly  between  the  parties.  Thus  in  the  case  of  78  per  cent  of 
the  workpeople  affected  the  changes  were  the  result  of  direct 
arrangement,  while  in  22  per  cent  they  were  effected  by  sliding 
scales,  wages  boards,  conciliation,  or  arbitration. 

It  may  be  added  that  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  year 
only  about  two  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  rise  in  wages  resulted 
from  strikes. 

A  new  feature  of  the  present  Report  is  the  addition  of  an  ap- 
pendix containing  a  list  of  piece-price  lists,  sliding  scales,  and 
wages  agreements  of  other  kinds  reported  to  the  Department  as 
operative  in  various  districts  and  trades  at  the  present  time.  The 
existence  of  such  arrangements  is  a  characteristic  feature  of 
many  branches  of  modern  industry,  but  some  may  be  surprised 
at  the  large  number  enumerated  in  the  appendix.  Although  the 
list  is  doubtless  incomplete,  it  embraces  about  a  thousand  docu- 
ments, embodying  for  the  most  part  agreements  for  the  regula- 
tion of  wages,  and  other  conditions  of  labor,  signed  by  representa- 
tives of  employers  and  employed. 
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LABOR  NOTES* 

Piano  Makers'  International  Union  No.  2  reports  an  increase 
of  twenty  per  cent  in  wages  in  nearly  all  the  piano  factories  in 
Greater  New  York. 

On  October  Ist  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths, 
No.  99,  Manhattan  Borough,  New  York  City,  established  the  nine- 
honr  working  day  in  all  shops  under  its  jurisdiction. 

Organized  Plasterers  demanded  and  obtained  a  raise  in  wages 
of  fifty  cents  per  day  in  Manhattan  Borough,  New  York  City,  on 
the  16th  of  August.    The  new  schedule  calls  for  |4.50  per  day. 

The  United  Derrickmen's  Union  of  New  York  City  announces 
another  general  increase  of  twenty-five  cents  in  the  daily  rate 
of  wages,  this  being  the  second  advance  since  July  1st.  The 
scale  is  now  |3  per  day. 

The  October  Labor  Bulletin  of  Massachusetts  contains  a  "  Study 
of  Charity  Statistics  "  (Boston  Associated  Charities)  in  addition 
to  the  usual  quarterly  review  of  employment  and  earnings  in 
the  industrial  cenjters  of  the  state. 

Electrotypers^  Union  No.  1,  of  New  York  City,  Manhattan 
Borough,  informs  the  Bureau  that  the  daily  wage  rate  of  139  of 
its  members  who  had  been  receiving  |2.66%  per  day  was  advan- 
ced to  f3  during  the  quarter  which  ended  on  September  30th. 

The  Actors'  National  Protective  Union  of  New  York,  reports 
that  there  is  a  very  good  condition  existing  in  that  profession, 
and  that  the  members  were  all  engaged  during  the  summer  sea- 
son owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  an  unusual  demand  for 
theatrical  people  at  all  of  the  summer  resorts. 

The  following  note  in  the  Iran  Molders'  Journal  for  October 
is  a  significant  indication  of  conditions  of  labor  in  the  iron  in- 
dustry: "The  '  Office  *  is  frequently  in  receipt  of  inquiries  for 
good,  steady  men ;  but  such  orders  cannot  be  filled,  for  the  reason 
that  these  men  find  no  difficulty  in  placing  themselves  to  ad- 
vantage." 
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In  November  375  organized  bakers  employed  on  the  lower  East 
Side  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York  City,  succeeded 
in  enforcing  their  demands  in  144  bakeries  for  the  ten-hour  work- 
ing day,  provided  by  State  law,  and  for  the  payment  of  an 
increased  wage  to  jobbers,  or  extra  men.  The  Agreement  is  pub- 
lished elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin. 

A  yearly  hand-book  of  labor  legislation,  international  in  scoi)ey 
is  one  of  the  many  valuable  publications  of  the  Belgian  Office 
du  Travail,  The  second  Annuaire  de  la  legislation  du  travail  (year 
1898),  recently  issued,  contains  the  text  of  the  more  important 
laws  and  administrative  decrees  affecting  labor  interests  that 
were  enacted  last  year  by  European,  American  and  Australian 
states,  together  with  introductory  and  explanatory  notes. 

In  its  November  number  the  Bulletin  of  the  Depatiment  of  Labor 
began  the  publication  of  a  series  of  articles  on  "  Foreign  Labor 
Laws,"  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Mr.  Willoughby  is  a  member  of 
the  Department's  staff  and  the  American  correspondent  of  the 
famous  Mus^e  Social  of  Paris,  which  is  familiar  to  Americans 
as  an  institution  founded  by  the  late  Count  de  Chambrun  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  labor  and  social  questions  and  promoting 
their  solution. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement  entered  into  at  Syracuse, 
on  October  12,  1898,  between  the  Committee  of  the  United 
Typothetje  of  America  and  the  Shorter  Working  Day  Commit- 
tees of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union,  and  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders,  the  nine-hour  working  day  was  in- 
stituted on  November  21st  last,  in  all  book  and  job  printing  es- 
tablishments and  bookbinderies  in  this  State  wherein  workmen 
affiliated  with  the  foregoing  labor  organizations  were  employed. 

The  September  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Lahor 
was  principally  devoted  to  *^  Statistics  of  Cities/'  being  the  results 
of  a  comprehensive  study  of  official  data  of  all  American  cities 
having  a  population  of  30,000  or  more.  Most  of  the  figures 
deal,  of  course,  with  municipal  finances.  The  subject  of  muni- 
cipal government  is  absorbing  an  ever-increasing  share  of  pub- 
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lie  attention  and  the  Congressional  resolution  which  led  to  the 
collection  of  these  valuable  statistics  of  cities  was  passed  in 
obedience  to  a  widespread  demand  for  comparative  figures.  In 
Germany  the  municipal  statistical  bureaus  of  the  larger  cities 
have  for  several  years  joined  in  issuing  an  annual  statistical 
hand-book  {Stati^tiches  Jahrbiich  Deiitscher  St^dte). 

The  British  Labor  Department  has  just  issued  the  first  number 
of  an  Annual  Abstract  of  Foreign  Labor  Stadistics,  which  is  comr 
piled  after  the  same  plan  as  the  8taiistic(il  Abstract  of  Foreign 
Countries  and  will  be  a  supplement  to  this  series.  It. will  also 
supplement  the  Annual  Abstract  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  present  number  treats  four  subjects,  namely, 
Wages,  Hours  of  Labor,  Trade  Disputes,  and  Co-operation. 
Altogether  figures  relating  to  twelve  foreign  countries  are 
included  in  the  Abstract,  viz.,  the  United  States,  Russia,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Switzer- 
land, Italy  and  Austria-Hungary.  Statistics  of  wages  are  given 
for  all  these  countries;  of  hours  of  labor  for  ten  of  them;  of  trade 
disputes  for  five,  and  of  co-operation  for  seven. 

The  Belgian  Office  du  Travail  has  begun  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  monographs  on  the  domestic  or  home  industries  of  the 
country.  The  first  volume  contains  studies  of  the  fire-arms  in- 
dustry of  Liege,  men's-clothing  industry  in  Brussels  and  the  cut- 
lery industry  of  Gembloux.  The  authors,  who  are  usually  uni- 
versity professors  or  students,  have  treated  their  subjects  ex- 
haustively and  from  the  viewpoint  of  industrial  evolution.  They 
have  therefore  described  not  onlv  the  conditions  of  labor  in 
respect  of  wages,  hours,  stability  of  employment,  sanitary  sur- 
roundings, etc.,  but  also  the  organization  of  the  industry,  its 
capital  and  credit,  markets,  crises,  relation  to  factory  produc- 
tion, etc.  The  object  of  the  studies  is  to  secure  information  upon 
which  may  be  based  legislation  regulating  contracts  in  the  domes- 
tic industries. 

The  French  Labor  Bureau  {Office  du  Travail)  has  undertaken 
a  comprehensive  investigation  of  workingmen's  associations  in 
France.  The  first  volume  of  its  report  on  Les  Associations 
Professiomielles  Oupt^i^res  contains  905  pages  and  considers  five 
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of  the  thirteen  groups  of  industries  (agriculture,  mining,  food 
products,  chemical  products,  polygraphic  industries).  An  intro- 
ductory chapter  is  devoted  to  French  legislation  on  the  subject 
of  associations,  beginning  with  the  law  of  1791  and  extending 
to  the  law  of  1884,  which  for  the  first  time  gave  the  right  of 
free  combination.  The  bulk  of  this  first  report  is  devoted  to 
a  history  and  analysis  of  those  associations  organized  by  trades 
people  in  the  principal  cities  of  France  that  attained  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  become  either  temporarily  or  permanently 
national  or  international  in  scope.  The  treatment  is  therefore 
only  partly  statistical. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMEPTT  BUREAU, 

Report  of  the  Superintendent. 

As  was  atated  in  our  report  printed  in  the  September  Bulletin, 
in  proportion  as  the  existence  of  the  Free  Employment  Bureau 
is  known  and  the  nature  of  its  work  understood  by  the  general 
public,  its  sphere  of  usefulness  increases.  The  quarter  ending 
September  30,  1899,  shows  a  marked  increase  in  applicants  for 
work,  for  help,  and  situations  secured  over  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1898,  as  a  reference  to  the  table  published  herewith 
will  demonstrate.  Of  the  situations  secured  during  the  current 
quarter  the  greater  number  are  for  permanent  employment,  this 
being  particularly  the  case  during  the  month  of  September,  as 
people  who. were  away  during  the  summer  months  have  taken 
up  their  permanent  residences  in  the  city.  A  reference  to  the 
table  will  show  that  111  applications  for  labor  were  not  filled, 
the  reason  for  this  being  that  most  of  them  were  for  general 
houseworkers,  and  at  no  time  of  the  year  has  the  supply  of  these 
been  equal  to  the  demand. 

Reports  of  a  very  satisfactory  nature  as  to  the  character  and 
ability  of  those  employed  at  this  office  have  been  received  from 
employers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  employees  report  to  us  but 
very  few  cases  where  their  experience  was  anything  but  pleas- 
ant and  satisfactory.  One  or  two  instances  were  reported  where 
the  wages  agreed  upon  were  not  paid,  and  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  parties  in  default,  asking  them  to  come  to  this  office  and 
explain  why  the  contract  was  not  kept,  has  resulted  in  securing 
the  wages  questioned. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  general  public  it  is  well  to  state  that 
all  applicants  for  work  at  this  oflSce  are  required  to  give  the 
name  and  address  of  the  last  employer  and  the  nature  of  the 
employment.  A  communication  is  then  sent  to  the  employer 
asking  as  to  the  character  and  ability  of  the  person  applying  to 
us.  The  answers  filed  with  us  in  response  to  such  inquiries 
make  it  evident  that  those  who  use  the  Free  Employment 
Bureau  in  order  to  place  their  labor  on  the  market  rate  high. 
By  replying  to  all  inquiries  fully  the  employers  aid  us  very 
materially  in  our  efforts  to  supply  only  competent  and  reliable 
help. 
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Several  times  during  the  quarter  complaints  have  been  entered 
with  us  as  to  the  manner  in  which  employment  agencies  conduct 
their  business,  and  such  complaints,  when  investigated,  prove 
to  our  satisfaction  that  in  very  many  instances  dishonest  methods 
are  employed  at  such  agencies.  While  the  law  governing  such 
clearly  states  that,  when  no  situation  has  been  found,  the  fee 
paid  for  securing  employment  must  be  returned  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  party  paying  such  fee,  yet  we  fail  to  hear  of  any  case 
where  the  law  has  been  complied  with.  In  some  instances  all 
of  the  fee  is  kept;  in  many  others  fifty  or  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  it  is  retained.  From  my  experience,  and  after  a  careful  in- 
vestigation, I  believe  that  the  licensing  of  these  intelligence 
agencies  should  be  placed  under  State  control  and  immediately 
in  charge  of  an  officer  whose  special  duty  it  will  be  to  supervise 
the  same. 


Statement  of  the  Free  Employment  Bureau  of  the  number  of 
applicants  for  employment,  number  of  applicants  for  help,  and 
number  of  situations  secured  during  the  three  months  ending 
September  30,  1899,  and  contrasting  the  same  with  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  of  1898: 


Applicants 
for  work. 

Applicants 
fur  help. 

SilntationB 
aecared. 

On  Alter  end  iDie  SeDtemberSO.  1899 

1,251 
1,231 

701 
612 

590 

Quarter  eDdinc  SeDtember  30. 1896 

460 

Percentage  of  situations  secured  for  quarter  ending  September 
30,  1899,  47.16. 

Percentage  of  situations  secured  for  quarter  ending  September 
80,  1898,  37.36. 

Percentage  of  increase  in  number  of  situations  secured,  28.26. 

Number  of  situations  unfilled  during  quarter  ending  September 
SO,  1899,  111. 
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Cohoes  Plumbers. 

Agreement  entered  into  between  the  Master  Plumbers'  Asso- 
ciation and  Local  Union  No.  174,  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y.: 

First.  That  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association  agrees  1o  em- 
ploy none  but  members  in  good  standing  of  Local  Union  No.  174, 
while  the  said  Local  irnion  No.  174,  U.  A.,  can  furnish  from 
among  their  members  good,  competent  men. 

Second.  That  nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  except 
Saturday,  when  eight  hours  will  be  a  day,  and  that  the  rate  of 
wages  shall  be  |2.70  per  day,  and  the  standard  wages  for  steady 
work  shall  be  |2.50  per  day. 

Third.  All  over-time  shall  be  double  time,  commencing  at  5 
o'clock.  All  Sundays  and  legal  ■  holidays — Decoration  Day, 
Fourth  of  July,  Christmas,  New  Year's  Dav  and  Labor  Dav — 
shall  be  double  time. 

Fourth.  That  the  master  plumbers  hereby  agree:  That  while 
their  employees  are  engaged  in  work  outside  of  Cohoes  that  the 
said  employers  defray  expenses,  consisting  of  transportation  and 
board. 

Fifth.  The  journeymen  shall  not  handle  any  materials  when 
said  materials  are  not  purchased  by  their  employer  or  employers. 

Sixth.  One  apprentice  shall  be  allowed  in  each  shop.  A  regis- 
ter of  all  apprentices  shall  be  kept  by  the  secretaries  of  both 
associations. 

The  master  plumbers  will  send  the  name  of  the  apprentice  and 
the  date  of  his  commencement  as  an  apprentice  to  the  secretaries 
of  both  associations  within  six  days  after  the  adoption  of  his 
agreement. 

Any  apprentice  hereafter  employed  shall  have  his  time  counted 
from  the  time  he  is  registered.  A  boy  must  be  at  least  fifteen 
years  of  age  before  he  can  be  employed  as  an  apprentice.  The 
full  term  of  an  apprenticeship  shall  be  six  years:  Four  years  as 
an  apprentice  and  two  years  as  a  junior  plumber.  During  the 
first  four  years  of  a  boy's  apprenticeship  he  shall  work  under 
instructions  and  shall  not  be  used  as  a  general  jobber.  At  the 
end  of  four  years  he  shall  receive  tools  and  be  admitted  into 
the  journeymen's  association  as  a  junior. 

Nor  shall  any  helper  work  as  a  general  jobber. 

Seventh.  That  no  member  of  Local  Union  No.  174  shall  take 
any  contract  for  plumbing,  steam  or  gas  fittipg  or  tinning  to  be 
performed  before  or  after  hours.  Or  if  not  employed  shall  not 
interfere  in  anv  manner  directlv  or  indirectlv  with  anv  work 
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except  employed  by  a  member  of  the  Master  Plumbers'  Associ- 
ation, nor  shall  any  master  plumber  perform  any  such  work 
before  or  after  hours. 

Eighth.  That  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  174  shall  use 
their  best  endeavors  as  individuals  and  through  their  union  and 
association  to  prevent  any  person  or  persons  from  performing 
any  plumbing  work  in  the  City  of  Cohoes  who  are  not  members 
of  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association. 

Ninth.  There  shall  be  a  permanent  committee  of  two  mem- 
bers of  each  association  hereto  to  be  known  as  the  Conference 
Board,  to  whom  all  matters  of  dispute  arising  between  the  parties 
hereto  shall  be  referred  for  settlement.  And  when  said  Board 
fails  to  agree  on  any  matter,  they  shall  select  a  fifth  party,  and 
a  decision  of  a  majority  shall  be  final  and  binding  on  both  parties. 

Tenth.  All  grievances  of  whatever  nature  or  kind  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Conference  Board,  and  all  expenses  of  said  Board 
shall  be  borne  equally  by  both  associations. 

Eleventh.  Any  member  of  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association 
or  of  the  Journeymen  Plumbers'  Association  violating  any  article 
of  this  agreement  shall  upon  sufficient  proof  of  guilt  be  fined 
not  less  than  f5  and  not  more  than  ^50,  which  money  shall  be 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  joint  conference  board  and  used  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  said  Conference  Board.  If  any  member 
of  either  association  who  may  be  fined  and  refuses  or  neglects 
to  pay  his  fine,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  his  association  to  collect 
said  fine  or  expel  him  from  the  association. 

Twelfth.  That  a  sympathetic  strike  when  ordered  by  the  Trades 
Assembly  will  not  be  considered  a  violation  of  this  agreement. 

Thirteenth.  That  either  party  to  this  agreement  desiring  to 
amend  the  same  shall  give  sixty  days'  notice  in  writing  of  desired 
change,  said  alteration  or  change  to  be  operative  when  ratified 
by  both  associations. 

This  agreement  to  take  effect  July  10, 1899,  and  expires  Decem- 
ber 31,  1899. 

New  York  (Manhattan  Borough)  Bakers. 

Agreement  made  and  entered  into  the  1st  day  of  November, 
1899,  by  and  between  the  Bakers'  Union  No.  36,  of  New  York, 
Journeymen  Bakers'  and  Confectioners'  International  Union  and 
[name  of  employing  baker],  of  the  City  and  County  of  New  York, 
in  the  manner  following: 

First.  The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  not  to  employ  in  his 
bakery  any  help-bakers  except  membeis  in  good  standing  of  the 
Bakers'  Union  No.  36,  of  New  York. 
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Second.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  furnish  npon  de- 
mand by  forty-eight  hours'  notice  a  sufficient  number  of  journey- 
men bakers,  members  of  the  union  aforesaid. 

Third.  It  is  hereby  also  agreed,  that  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the!  State  of  New  York,  six  days  shall  constitute  one 
week's  labor,  and  that  ten  continuous  hours  shall  constitute  one 
day's  labor,  and  no  baker  shall  be  allowed  to  do  overtime  after 
the  expiration  of  his  regular  working  hours. 

Fourth.  No  baker  shall  be  allowed  to  do  any  work  in  the 
bakery  on  Friday. 

Fifth.  A  representative  of  the  union  shall  at  any  and  all  times, 
even  after  the  working  hours,  be  permitted  by  said  party  of  the 
second  part,  access  to  the  shops  and  bakeries  of  the  party  of  the 
second  part. 

Sixth.  Every  loaf  of  bread  over  one-half  pound  in  weight, 
baked  or  sold  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  shall  have  the  label 
of  said  union  attached  to  it. 

Seventh.  Bread  carriers  shall  not  be  allowed  to  do  the  regular 
work  of  bakers  at  the  benches. 

Eighth.  The  following  scale  of  wages  for  jobbers  is  hereby 
agreed  upon:  First  hand,  not  less  than  f3.50  for  one  day's  work; 
second  hand,  not  less  than  |2.50  for  one  day's  work. 

Ninth.  This  agreement  shall  be  for  the  term  of  six  months  to 
end  May  1, 1900. 

New  York  City  Stair  Builders. 

Agreement  between  the  employing  stair  builders  and  the 
United  Order  of  American  Stair  Builders  of  Greater  New  York: 

First.  Forty-eight  cents  per  hour  -for  forty-four  hours'  work 
each  week — five  days  of  eight  hours  each,  and  four  hours  on  Sat- 
urday. 

Second.  No  work  to  be  done  between  the  hours  of  12  m.  and 
5  p.  M.,  on  Saturdays — the  half  holiday  to  go  into  effect  on  Sat- 
urday, September  23,  1899. 

Third.  All  wages  to  be  paid  weekly,  at  or  before  12  o'clock,  on 
each  job. 

New  York  (Manhattan  Borough)  Carpenters  and  Framers. 

•Agreement  between  the  employing  carpenters  and  builders 
and  the  Joint  Carpenters'  Organizations  of  New  York  City: 

First.  No  work  to  be  done  between  the  hours  of  12  m.  and  5 
p.  M.  on  Saturdays.  The  half-holiday  to  go  into  effect  on  Satur- 
day, September  16, 1899. 


^Agreeinent  also  eotered  Into  b<>tweeii  cabinetmakers  and  machine  wood  workers,  branches 
of  United  Bri  therhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners'  and  twenty -six  employers,  who  granted 
Saturday  half-holiday,  with  no  change  in  weekly  wages. 
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Second.  The  wages  to  be  |4  per  day  on  and  after  September 
18th^  thereby  making  the  schedule  henceforward  forty-four  hours, 
at  fifty  cents  an  hour,  |22  per  week. 

Third.  Wages  to  be  paid  weekly  at  or  before  12  o'clock  on  the 
Job. 


United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters. 


/^Chas.  a.  Judge, 
<{  Frank  Sprbter, 
(^  T.  C.  Walsh. 
f  Hugh  Whoriskey, 
N.  Y.  City  Carpenters.     {  William  Gould, 

(^  George  Ryno. 


Amalgamated 
Carpenters. 


< 


Progressive 
Carpenters  No.  3. 

Master  Carpen- 
ters' Association. 


f  Geo.  Barry, 

Wm.  Fype, 

James  W.  Bogbbs, 

Thomas  Blbtgher. 

Gus  Olsen, 
'I  Charles  Bordeau, 
^Charles  Christiansen. 
f  John  L.  Hamilton, 

Chairman. 

Robert  Christie, 

Secretary. 


< 


Also  signed  by  317  individual  employers  of  carpenters  and 
framers. 


New  York  City  Tile  Layers. 

Agreement  entered  into  October  17,  1899: 

The  members  of  the  Tile,  Grate  and  Mantel  Association  of  New 
York  City  agree  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  Mosaic  and  En- 
caustic Tile  Layers'  Union,  No.  6,601,  A.  F.  of  L.,  viz.: 

First.  To  pay  Class  A  tile  setters  at  the  rate  of  f4.50  per  day 
of  eight  hours  and  |2.2.5  for  four  hours  on  Saturday. 

Second.  Improvers  to  be  paid  the  same  wages  as  heretofore 
(f  18  per  week),  but  to  receive  the  Saturday  Half  Holiday. 
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New  York  (Manhattan  Borough)  Tile  Layers'  Helpers. 

Substance  af  agreement  entered  into  .between  the  Hexagon 
Labor  Club  of  Tile  Layers^  Helpers  and  the  tile,  grate  and  mantel 
manufacturers  of  New  York  City: 

First.  Wages  per  week,  |14.60. 

Second.  A  week's  work  to  consist  of  forty-four  hours  (eight 
hours  on  each  of  the  first  five  working  days  of  the  week  and  four 
hours  on  Saturday). 

Third.  Employers  to  pay  all  traveling  expenses  to  members 
of  the  union  when  they  are  employed  outside  of  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan. 

Fourth.  Traveling  time  of  members  of  the  union  when  em- 
ployed outside  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  shall  be  included 
in  the  regular  working  hours. 

Fifth.  All  overtime,  Sunday  and  holiday  work  to  be  paid  af 
the  rate  of  sixty-six  cents  per  hour. 

Sixth.  The  union  agrees  to  appoint  three  members  to  act  with 
a  like  number  of  employers  as  an  arbitration  committee. 

Agreement  to  take  effect  October  16,  1899. 
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DECISIONS  OF  THE  COURTS. 

Injunction  Against  Boycotting  the  New  York  "Sun/* 

Judge  Bookstaver  in  Special  Term,  Part  I,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  New  York  County,  has  issued  a  temporary  injunction  re- 
straining the  officials  of  New  York  Typographical  Union  No.  6, 
New  York  Stereotypers'  Union  No.  1  and  others  from  committing 
unlawful  acts  in  the  conduct  of  a  boycott  instituted  against  the 
New  York  Sun.  The  enjoining  order  covers  the  pendency  of  an 
action  for  criminal  libel  instituted  by  the  plaintiff  against  two 
officers  of  the  typographical  union,  who,  it  is  charged,  submitted 
to  a  Brooklyn  firm  affidavits,  made  by  members  of  the  union, 
to  the  effect  that  another  Brooklyn  concern  had  been  informed 
of  the  details,  before  publication,  of  certain  advertisements  sent 
to  the  Sun  by  the  first  firm,  which  latter,  it  is  alleged,  thereupon 
withdrew  its  patronage  from  that  newspaper. 

The  boycott  was  the  outcome  of  a  dispute  between  the  Sun 
Printing  and  Publishing  Association  and  members  of  the  two 
labor  organizations  named  who  were  employed  in  its  composing 
and  stereotype  departments,  the  stereotyperci,  it  appears,  having 
engaged  in  a  sympathetic  movement  to  assist  the  compositors. 
These  compositors,  it  is  claimed  by  the  union  officials,  were  about 
to  be  locked  out,  but,  anticipating  the  event,  quit  work  on 
August  5th  last.  Both  sides  to  the  controversy  were  fully  set 
forth  in  the  papers  submitted  to  the  Court. 

In  its  application  for  the  injunction  the  complainant  main- 
tained— 

"  That  for  many  years  prior  to  the  5th  day  of  August,  1899, 
this  plaintiff  employed  in  its  service  none  but  printers  who  were 
members  of  the  organization  hereinbefore  spoken  of,  known  as  the 
Typographical  Union;  that  when  certain  new  printing  machines 
came  into  vogue,  this  plaintiff  employed  practical  machinists  to 
operate  them,  which  machinists  were  not  members  of  the  said 
typographical  union;  that,  on  or  about  the  16th  day  of  July,  1899, 
a  so-called  '  walking  delegate '  of  the  said  Typographical  Union 
No*.  6,  came  into  the  business  office  of  this  plaintiff  and  an- 
nounced to  the  business  manager  of  this  plaintiff,  William  M. 
Laffan,  that  this  plaintiff  must  employ  compositors  to  work  said 
printing  machines;  that  this  plaintiff,  knowing  that  the  said 
command  would,  if  not  complied  with  by  this  plaintiff,  be  en- 
forced by  a  *  strike '  and  a  *  boycott,'  yielded  a  compliance  thereto 
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and  employed  compositors  to  work  said  machines;  that  said 
•compositors  were  not,  by  means  of  the  want  of  acquaintance 
with  said  machines,  able  to  work  them  properly  and  without 
damaging  them,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  practical 
machinists  in  charge  of  them;  that  this  plaintiff  thereupon  re- 
tained a  sufficient  number  of  practical  machinists  to  work  said 
machines,  while  the  compositors  belonging  to  said  typographical 
union  whom  this  plaintiff  had  been  so  obliged  to  employ  to  work 
them,  stood  by  and  looked  on  and  drew  their  pay  for  so  doing 
from  this  plaintiff;  that  thereafter,  and  during  the  said  month 
of  July,  or  early  in  the  month  of  August,  1899,  a  *  walking  dele- 
gate '  of  said  Typographical  Union  No.  6  again  visited  the  busi- 
ness office  of  this  plaintiff,  and  again  notified  the  said  William 
M.  Laffan,  the  business  manager  of  this  plaintiff,  to  discharge 
said  machinists  and  to  keep  none  but  compositors  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  typographical  union  at  work  upon  the  said  machines; 
that  this  plaintiff,  believing  and  knowing  that  it  had  the  right, 
under  the  laws,  of  the  land,  to  conduct  its  business  in  its  own 
way  and  without  dictation  from  outside  persons,  subject  only 
to  the  law,  refused  to  comply  with  this  demand;  that  thereafter 
to  wit,  on  the  night  of  Saturday,  August  5,  1899,  at  10  o'clock,  all 
of  the  printers  in  the  employ  of  this  plaintiff  who  were  members 
of  the  typographical  union,  and  all  of  the  stereotypers  who  were 
members  of  the  said  stereotypers'  union,  without  notice  to  this 
plaintiff,  but  selecting  that  hour  as  the  one  at  which  a  '  strike ' 
of  the  employees  of  this  plaintiff  would  be  most  harmful  to  it, 
because  of  the  necessity  of  getting  out  its  Sunday  morning 
edition,  the  same  being  several  times  larger  than  its  weekday 
morning  editions,  '  struck '  in  a  body  and  left  the  employ  of  this 
plaintiff,  and  were  never  at  any  time  '  locked  out '  by  this  plain- 
tiff." 

The  defendants  made  answer  as  follows: 

"  The  defendants  herein  admit,  on  information  and  belief,  that 
for  many  years  prior  to  the  5th  day  of  August,  1899,  the  plaintiff 
had  employed  in  its  service  none  but  printers  who  were  members 
of  Typographical  Union  No.  6,  and  that  certain  new  printing 
machines  have  recently  come  into  vogue  of  which  the  plaintiff 
has  introduced  several  into  its  establishment,  and  that  the  plain- 
tiff employed  certain  persons  to  tend  the  said  machines  who  were 
not,  at  the  time  of  such  employment,  members  of  the  said  Typo- 
graphical Union,  but  they  deny  that  on  or  about  the  16th  day  of 
July,  1899,  the  plaintiff  was  informed  by  any  of  these  defendants, 
or  by  any  one  else  to  their  knowledge,  as  alleged  in  the  com- 
plaint, that  it  must  employ  compositors  to  work  the  said  printing 
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machines,  and  they  admit  tliat  the  plaintiff  employed  practical 
machinists  to  operate  said  typesetting  machines,  and  that  the 
said  practical  machinists  were  not  members  of  the  said  typo- 
graphical union,  and  they  aflSrmatively  allege  that  there  never 
was  any  question  raised  by  these  defendants,  or  either  of  them, 
or  by  any  one  else  to  their  knowledge,  as  to  the  employment  of 
said  practical  machinists  to  attend  the  said  machines,  and  that 
it  is  customary  wherever  typesetting  machines  are  used  to  em- 
ploy such  practical  machinists  to  attend  such  machines;  and  they 
fprther  affirmatively  allege  that  the  plaintiff,  by  its  officers, 
agents  and  servants,  in  the  month  of  June,  1899,  sent  for  the 
organizer  of  said  Typographical  Union  No.  6  and  stated  that  they 
were  about  to  change  the  composition  of  their  said  two  papers, 
the  Sun  and  the  Evening  Sun,  from  *  hand  work '  to  '  machine 
work,'  and  asked  for  the  rules  of  said  Typographical  ITnion  No.  6 
governing  the  operation  of  typesetting  machines.  Defendants 
deny  that  any  such  command  as  that  alleged  in  the  complaint 
was  ever  given  to  the  plaintiff  by  the.se  defendants,  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
and  they,  therefore,  deny  that  the  plaintiff  either  knew  or  could 
have  known  that  if  the  said  command,  as  alleged  in  the  com- 
plaint, was  not  complied  with  it  would  be  enforced  by  a  *  strike ' 
and  a  '  boycott,'  no  such  command  ever  having  been  given.  -  De- 
fendants deny  that  they  ever  insisted  upon  the  hiring  by  the 
plaintiff  of  printers  as  practical  machinists,  and,  on  information 
and  belief,  deny  that  Typographical  Union  No.  6  ever  did  so,  and 
affirmatively  allege  that  any  such  demand  is  not  required  by  the 
constitution,  bv-laws  or  rules  of  the  said  union.  Thev  do  admit 
that  by  the  rules  of  the  said  union  that  boys  other  than  ap- 
prentices are  forbidden  to  handle  type,  and  that  the  boys  who 
were  employed  by  the  plaintiff  to  tend  the  said  machines,  being 
permitted,  authorized  or  ordered  to  handle  type,  that  this  facf 
was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  plaintiff's  officers,  agents  and 
servants,  but  they^deny  that  this  fact  had  anything  whatever  to 
do  with  causing  the  printers  and  stereo typers  in  the  employ  of 
the  plaintiff  on  August  5,  1899,  to  leave  its  employment  on  said 
day.  These  defendants  deny  that  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  on  the 
night  of  August  5,  1899,  or  any  other  hour  on  any  other  day  had 
been  selected  either  bv  them,  or  bv  anv  one  else  known  to  them 
as  the  one  at  which  to  'strike,'  or  that  any  'strike'  was  ever 
contemplated  either  by  these  defendants  ♦  ♦  •  but  they 
affirmatively  allege  and  charge  the  fact  so  to  be,  and  will  so 
prove  at  the  trial  of  this  cause,  that  *  *  *  on  Tuesday,  July 
25, 1899,  the  plaintiff,  by  its  officers,  agents  or  servants,  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
entered  into  a  wicked  and  malicious  conspiracy  against  these 
defendants  and  the  various  unions  of  which  they  are  members, 
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with  one  Charles  William  Edwards  and  others,  and,  in  further- 
ance thereof,  into  a  contract  with  the  said  Edwards,  by  the  terms 
of  which  it  was  understood  and  agreed  that  he,  the  said  Edwards, 
was  to  enter  the  employment  of  the  plaintiff  for  the  term  of  at 
least  two  years  at  an  annual  salary  of  $5,200,  to  be  paid  in  equal 
weekly  payments  of  flOO  each;  that  said  Edwards  was  to  have 
the  entire  control  of  the  printing  and  mechanical  departments 
and  appliances  of  the  plaintiff,  and  also  to  employ  whomsoever 
he  pleased  and  to  discharge  at  his  discretion  all  of  the  employees 
of  the  said  departments ;  that  the  office  of  '  Superintendent  of 
Printing '  should  be  created  and  that  he,  the  said .  Edwards, 
should  be  known  by  that  designation;  and  that  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  said  contract,  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
said  conspiracy,  thus  entered  into  by  the  plaintiff,  and  the  said 
Edwards  and  others,  against  these  defendants  and  the  various 
unions  of  which  they  are  members,  and  especially  against  their 
old  employees,  members  of  the  said  unions,  the  plaintiff  caused 
a  *  want '  advertisement  to  be  inserted  in  certain  newspapers 
published  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  calling  for  compositors 
and  that  in  reply  to  those  answering  said  advertisement  a  cir- 
cular letter,  dated  *  Philadelphia,  August  4,  1899,'  and  signed, 
'Charles  William  Edwards, Superintendent  of  Printing/ was  sent, 
in  which  it  was  stated,  among  other  things,  that  the  said  appli- 
cant *  will  be  required  to  go  a  short  distance  from  the  city,'  i.  e., 
from  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  but  without  stating  to  what  city  or  to 
what  office  therein,  he  was  expected  to  go,  and  also  that  ^  From 
and  after  August  7th  ours  (i.  e.,  the  plaintiff's  office)  will  be  an 
open  office,'  and  that  in  another  circular  letter  printed  in  the 
said  City  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  August  4,  1899,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  and  signed  by  the  plaintiff,  as  follows,  to  wit: — *  The  Sim 
Printing  and  Publishing  Association,  Charles  William  Edwards, 
Superintendent  of  Printing '  and  dated  ^  New  York,  August  7, 
1899,'  it  was  stated  among  other  things,  that  '  It  is  the  purpose 
to  reorganize  the  composing-room  *  *  *  in  this  establish- 
ment, and  to  that  end  all  the  positions  in  the  above-named  de- 
partment are  hereby  made  vacant;'  that  information  of  this 
wicked  and  malicious  conspiracy  and  of  the  intention  of  the 
plaintiff,  as  clearly  set  forth  in  the  said  circular  letters,  to  '  lock 
out '  its  old  employees  on  August  7,  1899,  was  made  known  to 
the  officers  of  the  said  Typographical  Union  No.  6,  late  in  the 
evening  of  August  4,  1899,  and  that,  on  the  afternoon  of  August 
5,  1899,  a  committee  of  the  said  union,  having  among  its  mem- 
bers certain  of  these  defendants,  called  upon  certain  of  the 
officers,  agents  and  servants  of  the  plaintiff  to  ascertain  if  such 
a  change  as  the  said  documents  indicated  and  a  '  lockout '  were 
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contemplated,  and  asked  only  for  a  denial  of  the  authenticity  of 
said  circular  letters.  As  no  person  in  the  office  of  said  plaintiff 
either  could  or  would  make  such  denial,  the  said  committee  noti- 
fied the  men  at  work  in  the  offices  of  the  plaintiff  of  the  exact 
situation  of  affairs  therein,  on  learning  which,  defendants  admit 
that  all  the  printers  and  stereotypers,  who  were  members  of  the 
unions,  quit  their  work  and  went  out  rather  than  be  ^  locked  out ' 
on  the  following  day.  These  defendants  further  allege  and 
charge  the  fact  to  be  *  *  *  that,  in  furtherance  of  this 
wicked  and  malicious  conspiracy,  the  plaintiff,  by  its  officers, 
agents  and  employees,  deliberately  chose  said  Monday,  August 
7,  1899,  as  the  day  on  which  to  '  lock  out '  its  employees,  because 
its  said  officers,  agents  and  employees  well  knew,  from  the  years 
gone  by,  during  which  the  plaintiff  had  employed  members  of 
the  said  union,  that  on  Sunday,  August  6,  1899,  an  entirely  new 
set  of  officers  and  entirely  new  committees  would  take  charge  of 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  said  Typographical  Union  No. 
6,  and  that  from  this  fact,  the  said  union  would  probably  be  at 
its  mercy,  as  practically  helpless.  These  defendants  admit  that 
neither  they  nor  the  members  of  the  said  unions  were  at  any 
time  actually  '  locked  out '  by  the  plaintiff,  but  they  deny,  both 
as  matters  of  fact  and  law,  that  the  aforesaid  acts  of  the  plain- 
tiff were  not  a  '  lockout,'  as  is  alleged  in  the  said  complaint." 

The  complaint  alleged  that  "  overt  acts  have  been  done  by 
the  defendants  in  pursuance  of  the  common  design  and  wicked, 
malicious,  and  unlawful  conspiracy  *  *  *  of  ruining  the  said 
newspapers,  the  Sun  and  the  Eveninff  Stm,  published  by  the 
plaintiff,  and  of  driving  the  plaintiff  out  of  business."  To  this 
the  defendants  answered  that  "  not  one  act  has  been  executed 
by  the  defendants,  ♦  ♦  ♦  which  the  plaintiff  even  alleges, 
on  information  or  belief,  has  been  accompanied  by  any  force, 
threat  or  intimidation  in  any  form  whatever." 

On  November  24th  the  Court  rendered  the  following  opinion 
preceding  the  final  order  of  injunction: 

This  is  an  application  for  an  injunction  pendenie  lUe  in  an 
action  brought  by  the  plaintiff,  a  corporation  engaged  in  the  pub- 
lication of  daily  newspapers  known  as  the  Sun  and  the  Evefiing 
Simj  for  an  injunction  restraining  the  several  defendants,  who 
are  officers  of  various  labor  organizations  connected  with  the 
printing  trade,  from  (to  summarize  the  prayer  for  relief)  (1)  ad- 
vising or  requesting  advertising  customers  to  desist  or  refrain 
from  advertising  in  the  papers  named,  and  (2)  from  resorting  to 
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any  species  of  threats,  intimidation,  force  or  fraud  for  such 
purposes  or  procuring  other  persons  so  to  do;  and  from  pre- 
venting or  attempting  to  prevent  newsdealers  from  selling  such 
papers;  (3)  from  making  any  requests,  giving  any  advice,  or 
resorting  to  any  species  of  persuasion,  threats,  intimidation, 
force  or  fraud,  to  bring  about  such  result;  from  "picketing" 
the  establishment  of  the  plaintiff  or  any  of  its  branch  offices  and 
by  request,  advice,  persuasion,  intimidation,  threat,  force,  fraud 
or  defamatory  publications,  inducing  its  employees  to  quit  the 
employment  of  this  plaintiff;  and  (4)  from  in  any  other  manner 
or  by  any  other  means  interfering  with  the  property,  property 
rights  or  business  of  the  plaintiff.  The  origin  of  the  difficulty 
between  the  plaintiff  and  its  former  employees  was  a  decision 
reached  by  the  plaintiff  to  convert  its  office  into  an  "  open  "  or 
"non-union"  office;  that  is,  to  employ  men  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  union  as  well  as  men  who  were.  Thereupon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  union  abandoned  their  positions,  or,  in  the  popular 
phrase,  "  struck."  It  is  not  disputed  that  the  defendant  and 
the  organizations  represented  by  them  have  committed,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  acts  that  have  come  to  be  generally 
known  and  described  as  a  "  boycott  "  against  the  plaintiff's  pub- 
lications, these  acts  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  in  efforts, 
more  or  less  successful,  to  induce  advertisers  to  withdraw  their 
patronage  from  the  plaintiff  under  penalty  of  losing  the  custom 
of  the  members  and  the  friends  of  the  organization  represented 
by  the  defendants,  and  in  persuading  newsdealers  not  to  handle 
the  proscribed  papers  and  dealers  not  to  buy  them.  The  rule 
applicable  to  such  a  situation,  as  I  gather  it  from  the  authorities 
of  this  State,  is  that  persons  can  lawfully  combine  and-  make 
effort  to  benefit  themselves  to  any  extent,  so  long  as  they  do 
not  by  force,  threats,  intimidation  or  fraud  seek  to  hurt  others 
in  order  to  so  benefit  themselves.  At  that  point  their  acts  be- 
come unlawful,  and  it  matters  not  that  such  injury  does  not 
consist  in  taking  away  anything  which  apother  possesses,  but 
only  in  interfering  in  such  a  way  that  he  shall  not  receive  bene- 
fit, such  as  patronage  (advertising  and  sale  of  papers  in  this 
case),  employment  (as  in  Curran  vs  Galen,  152  N.  Y.,  33)  or  other 
advantages  that  might  be  received  but  for  such  interference. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  defendants  have  in  this 
case  so  conducted  themselves  as  to  come  to  some  degree  within 
this  prohibition.  It  does  not  matter  that  their  conduct  has  been 
self-contained  and  orderly;  that  they  have  resorted  to  no  vio- 
lence, nor  even  threatened  any;  that  they  have,  in  short,  acted 
like  the  intelligent,  capable  men  they  are  and  must  be  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  their  occupation.  Neither  does  it  matter 
whether  or  not  they  have,  as  they  claim,  great  and  sufficient 
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provocation  for  their  strike  and  the  vehemence  of  their  feeling 
since  that  strike.  Numerous  affidavits  are  submitted  to  show 
that  the  phiintiff  was  in  fault  for  the  breach  that  occurred  be- 
tween it  and  its  old  employees,  and  that  the  former  was  preparing 
for  a  "  lockout,"  which  the  latter  learned  of  and  anticipated 
by  a  strike.  Upon  this  point,  as  to  where  the  chief  blame  lies, 
I  pass  no  judgment,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  so.  Let  it  be 
assumed  for  the  purposes  of  this  argument  that  the  plaintiff  was 
in  fault,  was  arbitrary  and  unconciliatory,and  that  the  defendants 
have  just  ground  for  complaint  and  that  their  acts  have  been 
only  such  as  human  nature  is  prone  to,  under  the  provocation 
I  have  assumed  to  exist.  Concede  also,  what  is  undoubtedly 
the  case,  that  they  have  not  carried  on  their  contest,  as  is  too 
often  done  under  similar  circumstances  by  ignorant  men,  in  a 
blind  spirit  of  resentment,  seeking  only  to  injure  the  plaintiff, 
regardless  of  whether  they  would  be  thereby  benefited  or  not; 
but  that  they  have,  on  the  contrary,  directed  their  efforts  in  a 
most  rational  and  skilful  manner  to  proving  their  organizations 
dangerous  antagonists,  and  have  thus  insured  their  own  ultimate 
benefit  by  rendering  it  easier  in  future  to  maintain  rates  and  to 
secure  other  advantages  for  their  members.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  the  fact  remains  that  the  law  does  not  permit  such  war- 
fare by  such  methods,  whatever  the  provocation,  unless,  indeed, 
the  complaining  party  has  employed  ag«iinst  the  defendant  the 
same  methods  complained  of.  But  that  is  not  the  case  here. 
The  defendants  rely  upon  certain  statements  made  by  the  court 
in  Sinsheimer  vs.  United  Garment  Workers  (77  Hun,  215),  where 
injunctive  relief  was  denied;  but  to  make  this  case  parallel  to 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that  the  plaintiff  had  com- 
bined with  other  employers  not  to  employ  ,members  of  the  de- 
fendants' organizations.  No  such  combination  is  shown.  It  is 
not  even  shown,  it  might  be  added,  that  the  plaintiff  has  refused 
to  retain,  or  to  re-engage,  such  members  applying  in  ^ood  faith; 
all  it. has  refused  to  do  is  to  limit  its  selection  of  employees  to 
such  members  and  employ  none  other.  The  defendants  urge, 
furthermore,  that  all  the  acts  complained  of  are  completed  and 
past,  and,  for  that  reason  that  no  injunction  should  issue;  and, 
also,  that  there  is  no  indication  that  such  acts  will  be  continued 
or  repeated;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  an  offer  to  desist. 
That  is  not  an  unconditional  offer,  however,  but  is  made  to 
depend  upon  the  decision  by  the  court  that  those  acts  are  un- 
lawful. There  is  also  some  uncertainty,  upon  the  affidavits,  as 
to  how  far  the  defendants  are  responsible  for  some  of  the  acts 
that  have  been  committed  in  the  course  of  the  "boycott."  It 
seems  to  me  a  fair  conclusion,  however,  that  some  of  the  de- 
fendants have  themselves  overstepped,  or  have  influenced  .others 
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to  overstep,  the  permitted  limits  of  persuasion,  argument  and  ap- 
peal to  public  opinion  and  support,  and  have  employed  the  for- 
bidden nleans,  either  directly  or  through  those  whom  they  have 
enlisted  in  their  cause,  of  threats  and  intimidation  and  untruth- 
ful statements  (Matthews  vs.  Shankland,  25  Misc.,  604).  An  in- 
junction against  the  further  commission  of  such  acts  will  not 
affect  the  defendants  if  they  have  not  in  fact  committed  them. 
Notwithstanding  the  injunction  they  will  be  left  free  in  the 
future  to  do  all  that  they  concede  they  have  done  in  the  past. 
To  the  extent  indicated  above  the  injunction  will  be  granted. 
Let  notice  of  the  settlement  of  the  order  be  given. 

The  injunction  order,  which  was  issued  on  December  1st,  is 
as  follows: 

■ 

Now  on  motion  of  Seymour  D.  Thompson  and  Franklin  Bart- 
lett,  Esqs.,  attorneys  for  the  plaintiff  herein,  it  is  ordered  that 
the  defendants,  and  each  of  them,  their  officers,  agents,  and  ser- 
vants, and  each  of  them,  be,  and  they  are,  and  each  of  them  is, 
enjoined  and  restrained,  during  the  pendency  of  this  action: 

1.  From  advising  or  requesting,  whether  by  oral  communica- 
tions, by  letters,  or  by  printed  circulars,  the  advertising  custom- 
ers of  this  plaintiff,  or  persons  who  might  become  its  advertising 
customers,  to  desist  or  refrain  from  advertising  in  its  said  news- 
papers or  either  of  them,  the  Sun  and  the  Evening  Sun, 

2.  From  resorting  to  ai;y  species  of  threats,  intimidation,  force 
or  fraud  to  accomplish  such  purpose,  or  procuring  other  persons 
so  to  do;  from  preventing  or  attempting  to  prevent  any  news- 
dealer, newsboy,  newsman  or  newswoman  from  selling  the  said 
newspapers  of  the  plaintiff,  the  Sun  and  the  Evening  Sun, 

3.  From  resorting  to  any  species  of  threats,  intimidation,  force 
or  fr&ud  to  bring  about  such  result;  from  *^  picketing '■  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  plaintiff,  at  166,  168  and  170  Nassau  Street, 
in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  and  City  of  New  York,  or  any  of 
the  branch  oflBces  of  this  plaintiff  in  said  city,  by  stationing 
themselves  or  others  upon  or  along  the  streets,  alleys  or  thor- 
oughfares leading  to  its  various  places  of  business  for  the  pur- 
pose of  intercepting  its  employees  while  going  to  or  returning 
from  its  said  places  of  business,  and  by  intimidation,  threats, 
force,  fraud  or  defamatory  publications  inducing  or  procuring 
them  to  quit  the  employment  of  this  plaintiff;  or  from  resorting 
to  the  like  means  at  any  other  time  or  place,  or  under  any  other 
circumstances,  to  induce,  procure  or  compel  the  employees  of 
this  plaintiff,  or  any  of  them,  to  quit  this  plaintiff's  employment. 

4.  Prom  in  any  other  manner  or  by  any  other  means  interfer- 
ing with  the  property,  property  rights  or  business  of  the  plaintiff. 

Enter.    H.  W.  B.,  J.  S.  C. 
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Prevailing  Rate  of  Wages  on  Public  Work. 

On  November  25th  Justice  Roesch,  in  the  Fourth  District  Mu- 
nicipal Court,  New  York  City,  rendered  an  oral  decision  regard- 
ing the  payment  by  contractors  of  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages 
to  painters  engaged  on  public  work.  It  appears  that  Smith  & 
Co.,  contractors  on  two  recreation  piers  in  Manhattan  Borough, 
employed  Joseph  Hughes  for  several  months,  paying  him  f2.25 
per  day  during  that  time.  Hughes  claimed  that  when  he  made 
application  for  the  position  no  agreement  was  made  respecting 
wages,  and  as  he  was  greatly  in  need  of  money  for  the  support 
of  his  family,  he  accepted  what  was  offered  to  him.  On  the  trial 
of  the  cause  it  was  shown  that  the  business  agent  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Painters  and  Decorators  of  New  York  informed  Hughes 
that  the  Union  schedule  of  f3.50  per  day,  instead  of  |2.25,  was 
the  prevailing  rate  of  wages,  and  that  the  contractors  should 
have  paid  him  the  former  rate.  The  plaintiff's  suit  was  for  the 
difference  between  the  two  rates  of  wages  and  for  overtime — a 
total  of  $170.50— and  the  Court  awarded  the  full  amount  to  him, 
with  costs. 

Heirs  of  Trade  Union  Members  in  Arrears  at  Time  of  D:ath  Not  Entitled  to 

Funeral  Benefits. 

On  October  24th  the  Appellate  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
New  York  County,  handed  down  a  unanimous  decision  sustain- 
ing the  judgment  of  the  Third  District  Municipal  Court  of  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  in  dismissing  the  complaint  in  the  action 
brought  by  Delia  Hughes  against  the  Journeymen  Horseshoers' 
Protective  Union  and  Benevolent  Society  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  It  appears  that  the  husband  of  the  plaintiff  was  a  member 
of  the  trade  union  named,  but  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
in  arrears  for  dues.  The  plaintiff  sought  to  recover  from  the 
defendant  the  sum  of  $100  for  funeral  benefits,  to  which  she 
claimed  she  w^as  entitled.  The  union  refused  payment  of  the 
amount  on  the  ground  that  Hughes  was  not  in  good  standing 
when  he  died.  The  opinion  of  the  Court  was  written  by  Presid- 
ing eTustice  Freedman,  who  sets  forth  the  essential  facts  in  the 
case  in  the  following  succinct  terms: 

"  The  plaintiff,  the  widow  of  one  William  Hughes,  brought  this 
action  to  recover  the  sum  of  $100  alleged  to  be  due  her  under 
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the  by-laws  of  the  defendant  association,  which  provided  that 
said  sum  should  be  paid  upon  the  death  of  a  male  member  thereof 
in  good  standing.  The  plaintiff's  husband  died  on  the  4th  day 
of  February,  1899,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  member 
of  the  defendant  society.  Section  eleven  of  the  by-laws  of  the 
defendant  provides  that  ^  on  the  death  of  a  member  in  good  stand- 
ing the  sum  of  f  100  shall  be  appropriated  for  his  funeral  ex- 
penses,' and  further  provides  that  this  sum  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Society,  through  its  oflScers  or  committees,  to  the  '  proper  parties,' 
so  as  to  ^  insure  a  decent  and  Christian  burial.'  Under  this  sec- 
tion the  plaintiff  claims  to  be  entitled  to  the  sum  therein  specified. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  widow  of  a  deceased  member  in  good 
standing  is  not  specially  designated  as  the  beneficiary,  and  also 
that  the  sum  mentioned  is  expressly  made  applicable  to  funeral 
expenses.  The  record  in  this  case  is  silent  as  to  who  defrayed 
the  funeral  expenses  of  the  husband  of  the  plaintiff,  and  in  the 
absence  of  such  proof  the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  recover. 
(Fenton  v.  Coachmen's  Union,  13  Misc.  245.)  Moreover,  the  tes- 
timony is  clear,  as  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  trial  judge  in  the 
court  below,  that  the  deceased  was  not  a  member  in  good  stand- 
ing at  the  time  of  his  death,  as  prescribed  by  the  by-laws  of  the 
defendant  society,  by  which  by-laws  and  rules  the  deceased  must 
be  regarded  as  having  been  bound.  (Jennings  v.  Chelsea  Divi- 
sion Benefit  Fund  Society,  Sons  of  Temperance,  59  N.  Y.  Sup.  862, 
Applt.  Term,  June,  1899.)  The  judgment  must  therefore  be 
affirmed.     Judgment  affirmed  with  costs." 

Justices  MacLean  and  Leventritt  concur  "  upon  the  ground  that 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  deceased  was  a  member  in  good 
standing." 

Not  Conspiracy  to  Refuse  to  Work  with  Non-Members  of  Unions. 

Justice  Giegerich,  of  the  Suj>reme  Court  of  New  York  County, 
recently  dissolved  a  preliminary  injunction  issued  against  the 
Laborers'  I^nion  Protective  Society,  ^fanhattan  Borough,  whose 
members  had  refused  to  work  with  laborers  affiliated  with  the 
Masons  and  Plasterers'  Laborers'  Union,  a  rival  organization. 
Justice  Giegerich  decides  that  '^  the  case  presented  involves  no 
more  than  refusal  to  work  with  members  of  the  plaintilY  asso- 
ciation. This  does  not  amount  to  a  conspiracy  to  prevent  em- 
ployment under  all  circumstances,  and  in  the  absence  of  intimi- 
dation or  of  false  statements  as  to  the  character  of  the  workmen 
affected,  the  case  discloses  nothing  unlawful  in  the  attitude  as- 
sumed by  the  defendants." 
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A  parallel  case  was  that  of  Frank  Wilbelm,  as  Treasurer  of  a 
subordinate  branch  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators of  America,  who  had  made  application  to  Justice  Gie- 
gerich  for  a  preliminary  injunction  to  restrain  Robert  P.  Davis, 
as  President  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators of  New  York,  from  attempting  to  procure  the  discharge 
of  members  of  the  plaintiff  society  from  employment,  through 
assertions  made  to  employers  that  members  of  the  former  would 
not  work  with  the  latter.  The  Court  refused  to  grant  the  in- 
junction, holding  that  as  no  conspiracy  to  prevent  the  employ- 
ment of  plaintiff's  members  under  all  circumstances  was  dis- 
closed, the  case  falls  within  the  authoritv  of  Davis  vs.  United 
Engineers  (App.  Div.  396),  and  concludes  that  the  acts  com- 
plained of  are  not  unlawful. 

Employer's  Liability — Duty  of  Master  Toward  Workxnan 

The  President  of  the  Hilton  Bridge  Construction  Company, 
which  had  a  contract  to  place  a  skylight  over  the  Senate  stair- 
case in  the  Capitol,  at  Albany,  devised  plans  for  the  work  which 
provided  for  a  scaffold  to  be  built  upon  timbers  suspended  from 
the  iron  girders,  placed  at  an  incline  over  the  "  well  hole,"  by 
iron  rods  passing  through  the  girders  by  means  of  iron  straps, 
which  were  to  be  prevented  from  slipping  by  iron  clamps  placed 
around  and  bolted  to  the  girder.  The  Company's  foreman  who 
had  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  scaffold  deemed  the  clamps  sup- 
plied  for  that  purpose  unnecessary,  and  omitted  to  place  them 
in  position.  While  Timothy  A.  Hatton,  who  was  a  laborer  em- 
ployed by  the  construction  company  in  the  erection  of  the  scaf- 
fold, was  standing  on  one  of  the  timbers,  by  direction  of  the  fore- 
man, the  strap  by  which  the  rod  supporting  it  was  fastened  to 
the  girder  slipped  four  feet,  causing  Hatton  to  fall,  sustaining 
severe  injuries.  His  suit  for  damages  for  these  injuries  re- 
sulted in  the  dismissal  of  the  comi)laint  by  direction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  after  trial  at  the  Albany  Trial  Term.  Appeal 
was  taken  by  the  plaintiff,  and  the  Third  Appellate  Division  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  July  Term,  reversed  the  judgment  and 
granted  a  new  trial,  holding  the  jury  might  have  found  that  the 
defendant's  duty  to  furnish  the  plaintiff  with  a  safe  place  in 
which  to  work,  and  with  suitable  appliances,  required  it  not 
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only  to  furnish  the  clamps  to  the  foreman,  but  to  see  that  they 
were  used,  and  that  the  failure  of  the  foreman  to  use  them 
constituted  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  company ;  and  that  the 
jury  might  have  found  that  Hatton,  not  having  the  mechanical 
skill  necessary  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  clamps,  had  been 
•exposed  to  a  hidden  peril  which  he  did  not  assume. 

The  decision  was  concurred  in  by  Justices  Putnam,  Herrick 
And  Landon;  Presiding  Justice  Parker  and  Justice  Merwin  dis- 
senting.    In  his  opinion  Judge  Putnam  said  in  part: 

It  was  the  defendant's  duty,  as  master,  to  devise  a  plan  to 
render  the  structure  safe  and  prevent  the  straps  from  slipping 
on  the  girders.  That  duty  was  performed.  But  it  was  also  its 
-duty,  by  a  careful  inspection,  to  see  that  the  plan  was  carried 
out.  That  duty,  although  intrusted  to  its  servant,  was  the  mas- 
tei^'s  and  not  the  servant's  work.  The  forming  of  a  proper 
scheme  to  make  the  scaffold  a  safe  place  for  its  employees  was 
not  the  performance  of  the  whole  duty  the  defendant  owed  its 
servants.  It  was  bound,  also,  to  see  that  the  appliance  prepared 
to  prevent  the  rods  from  slipping  was  used — that  the  plan  it 
prepared  was  adopted  and  carried  out. 

Again,  the  jury  would  have  been  permitted  to  find,  if  the  case 
had  been  submitted  to  it,  that  the  danger  to  which  the  plaintiff 
was  exposed  from  the  slipping  of  the  straps  was  a  hidden  one; 
that  it  required  mechanical  knowledge  and  skill  to  determine 
whether  or  not  clamps  were  required,  which  the  plaintiff,  as  a 
laborer,  did  not  possess;  that  he  did  not  know  that  the  clamps 
were  prepared  or  w.ere  necessary;  that  he  was  exposed  to  a 
secret  danger  arising  from  the  failure  of  the  defendant  to  effect- 
uate its  plan  to  render  the  place  on  which  he  was  called  upon 
to  work  safe. — -^Tei/?  York  Reports,  42  App,  Div.,  pages  403-5. 

• 

Employers'  Liability— Contributory  Negligence. 

While  Andrew  C.  Stewart,  a  bricklayer,  was  working  upon  the 
wall  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  floors  of  a  buildingatHunter^s 
Point,  in  July,  1897,  which  John  W.  Ferguson  was  constructing 
as  a  contractor,  the  scaffold  upon  which  he  and  other  workmen 
were  standing,  gave  way,  and  he  fell  through  five  floors  and  was 
killed.  In  a  suit  by  Thomas  C.  Stewart,  as  administrator, 
against  Ferguson  for  damans  resulting  from  decedent's  death, 
a  dismissal  of  the  complaint,  on  the  first  trial,  in  June,  1898,  on 
the  ground  that  the  scaffold  was  a  detail  of  work,  and  the  im- 
proper building  of  it  was  the  negligence  of  a  co-employee  of  de- 
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cedent,  for  which  the  defendant  was  not  responsible,  was  re- 
versed on  appeal.  The  First  Appellate  Division  held,  by  Justice 
Rumsey,  that  since  the  enactment  of  the  Labor  Law  of  1897,  a 
scaffold  used  by  workmen  in  a  building  was  to  be  regarded  as  a 
place  furnished  by  the  master  upon  which  the  servant  was  to 
work,  and  that  the  duty  was  devolved  upon  the  master  not  to 
permit  such  place  to  be  unsafe,  unsuitable,  or  improper,  and  that 
a  servant  of  a  master  in  erecting  the  scaffold,  acted  as  the  master 
himself.  A  judgment  rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  on  the 
second  trial,  has  now  been  reversed  by  the  same  tribunal,  because 
of  error  by  the  Court  in  charging  the  jury. 

Justice  Patterson,  who  gave  the  opinion,  reaffirms  that  the  law 
of  1897  imposes  upon  the  employer  the  duty  of  furnishing  a  safe 
scaffolding,  but  holds  that  the  employee  killed  may  have  been 
guilty  of  contributory  negligence  and  that  the  trial  judge  had 
overlooked  this  fact  in  his  charge  to  the  jury.  Justice  Patterson 
says : 

The  duty  imposed  by  the  statute  upon  the  master  of  furnishing 
a  safe  and  proper  scaffolding  upon  which  an  employee  is  to  do 
his  work  is  imperative.  He  is  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
appliance  and  cannot  discharge  himself  of  liability  simply  by 
showing  that  it  was  put  up  by  the  fellow-servants  of  an  injured 
employee.  On  the  trial  under  review  the  insufficiency  of  the 
scaffold  to  bear  the  weight  imposed  upon  it  and  its  consequent 
insecurity  was  shown  in  the  proofs,  but  a  question  is  raised  re- 
specting the  contributory  negligence  of  the  decedent  which 
comes  before  us  in  a  somewhat  different  aspect  from  that  in 
which  it  was  presented  on  the  former  appeal,  and  in  respect  of 
which  there  is  a  manifest  error  appearing  on  the  present  record 
in  the' refusal  of  the  court  to  charge  a  request  of  the  defendant. 
There  was  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  paintiff's  intestate 
helped  in  the  construction  of  the  scaffold ;  that  the  cause  of  its 
fall  was  defective  bracing;  that  the  decedent  knew  of  its  condi- 
tion and  of  the  manner  of  its  construction.  The  witness  Green 
testified  that  the  plaintiff's  intestate  helped  to  put  the  braces 
upon  the  scaffold,  and  there  was  also  proof  tending  to  show  that 
the  decedent  was  present  during  the  whole  time  the  portion  of 
the  scaffold  that  fell  was  being  built,  and  that  the  decedent  ob- 
served what  was  done  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the 
scaffold,  and  that  he  could  plainly  see  the  condition  of  the  scaf- 
fold when  he  went  to  work  upon  it,  and  there  is  also  testimony 
to  the  effect  that  the  decedent  was  acquainted  with  the  construc- 
tion of  such  scaffolding,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  "  seeing  to  " 
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the  scaffolding  upon  which  bricklayers  worked  for  some  two 
years  before  he  went  into  the  employment  of  the  defendant.  On 
this  testimony,  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  asked  the  court  to 
charge  that  "  if  the  jury  believed  that  the  scaffold  fell  because 
of  defective  bracing,  and  also  believed  that  Stewart,  the  deced- 
ent, assisted  in  the  erection  of  that  part  of  the  scaffold  which 
fell,  and  observed  and  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
its  construction,  plaintiff  could  not  recover."  This  request  was 
refused  and  the  defendant  excepted.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  de- 
fendant was  entitled  to  the  instruction,  and  the  refusal  to  give 
it  is  fatal  error. 

The  judgment  must  be  reversed  and  a  new  trial  ordered,  with 
coats  to  appellant  to  abide  the  event. 

The  City  of  Buffalo  employed  one  Bristow,  an  independent  con- 
tractor, to  transport  the  city  garbage  to  a  crematory,  the  con- 
tractor owning  the  teams  and  employing  the  drivers,  and  the  city 
supplying  the  wagons.  Cornelius  Deane,  who  was  the  driver  of 
a  garbage  wagon,  got  upon  the  pole  of  his  wagon  for  the  purpose 
of  adjusting  a  strap  not  connected  with  the  footboard^  and  while 
in  this  position  the  horses  started,  and  he  grasped  the  reins  with 
one  hand  and  the  footboard  with  the  other.  Owing  to  the  unusual 
strain  thus  placed  upon  the  footboard,  it  broke  at  a  point  where 
it  had  been  previously  split,  and  caused  Deane  to  fall  to  the 
ground.  In  his  suit  against  the  City  of  Buffalo  for  the  injuries 
he  sustained,  the  Fourth  Appellate  Division  (before  which  tri- 
bunal a  motion  for  a  new  trial  on  a  case  containing  exceptions 
was  ordered  to  be  heard  in  the  first  instance,  after  dismissal  of 
the  complaint  on  the  trial),  denied  the  motion  at  the  June  Term 
and  ordered  judgment  for  the  defendant,  holding,  in  an  opinion 
by  Presiding  Justice  Hardin,  that  assuming  the  city  to  have 
been  under  an  obligation  to  keep  the  wagon  in  a  reasonably  safe 
condition  for  the  use  for  which  it  was  designed,  it  could  not  be 
held  liable  for  the  breaking  of  the  footboard,  and  while  being 
used  for  a  purpose  for  which  it  was  not  designated.  "The  con- 
tractor owned  the  teams  and  employed  the  teamsters  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  his  contract.  The  plaintiff  was,  therefore,  a 
servant  of  the  contractor  and  not  of  the  city." 

The  Court  also  held  that  it  did  not  appear  that  the  plaintiff 
was  free  from  contributory  negligence. 

All  concurred. — 42  Hun,  205. 
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Employers'  Liability — Assumption  of  Risk. 

Jacob  Johansen  was  injured  while  in  the  employ  of  the  East- 
mans Company  of  New  York  upon  a  platform  in  the  basement 
of  a  building,  shoveling  fat  which  came  down  from  an  upper 
story  through  chutes.  Over  the  platform  and  near  the  ceiling 
was  a  shaft  which  revolved  rapidly.  While  engaged  in  shoveling, 
Johansen  slipped,  and,  throwing  up  his  arms  to  protect  himBelf, 
in  some  way  the  shaft  caught  his  arms  and  lifted  him  up.  He 
was  carried  several  times  around  the  shaft,  causing  serious  in- 
juries. His  complaint  in  a  suit  against  the  company  for  damages 
was  dismissed  on  the  trial,  on  the  ground  that  he  assumed  the 
obvious  risks  incident  to  his  employment,  and  that  the  risk  of 
working  alongside  a  shaft,  not  protected  as  required  by  the  law 
of  1886,  was  such  an  obvious  risk.  The  First  Appellate  Division, 
before  which  the  exceptions  were  heard  in  the  first  instance,  has 
sustained  them  and  ordered  a  new  trial. 

Justice  Ingraham,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  declares 
that  an  employee  assumes  the  risk  of  his  employment  only  so 
far  as  he  knows  and  appreciates  its  danger.     He  continues : 

Can  it  be  said  here,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  the  happening  of 
this  accident  was  or  should  have  been  known:  or  appreciated 
by  the  plaintiff?  In  the  first  place,  the  plaintiff  was  not  em- 
ployed in  connection  in  any  way  with  the  machinery  or  shafting 
which  caused  the  injury.  He  was  placed  to  shovel  the  fat  as  it 
came  upon  the  platform.  So  far  as  appears,  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  this  particular  machine,  and  is  chargeable  with  no  knowledge 
of  its  condition.  The  place  upon  which  he  was  put  to  work  was  a 
platfonn  covered  with  tin,  and  made  slippery  with  the  material 
with  which  he  was  working.  Undoubtedly  he  was  charged  with 
notice  of  the  slippery  character  of  the  material,  and  any  injury 
that  he  sustained  as  a  direct  result  of  slipping  would  be  an  ob- 
vious risk  which  he  assumed.  It  was  not  obvious,  however,  that 
merely  touching  this  shafting  as  it  revolved  would  cause  him  any 
injury.  The  fact  that  the  shafting  was  not  protected  was  ob- 
vious, but  the  risk  that  a  person  would  run  in  touching  it  or 
being  thrown  against  it  could  hardly  be  said,  as  a  matter  of  law, 
to  be  an  obvious  risk  that  an  ignorant  laborer  unacquainted  with 
such  machinery  and  its  action  was  bound  to  know  and  appreciate. 

The  plaintiff's  slipping  on  the  floor  was  not  the  direct  cause  of 
the  injury.  Had  the  shaft  not  been  there  exposed  as  it  was,  the 
accident  would  not  have  happened.  The  negligence  of  the  de- 
fendant consisted  in  leaving  this  shaft,  about  which  the  men  were 
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working,  unprotected  in  violation  of  the  statute.  The  risk  that 
the  plaintiff  assumed  was  the  risk  that  wa^i  apparent  and  obvious 
to-  any  ordinary  laborer  employed  to  do  the  work  in  which  the 
plaintiff  was  engaged,  and  it  could  not  be  said,  as  a  matter  of 
law,  that  a  laborer  engaged  to  do  the  work  of  this  kind  either 
did  or  could  have  appreciated  the  danger  of  being  caught  upon 
this  shaft  if  for  any  reason  he  was  thrown  against  it.  The  Legis- 
lature, in  requiring  that  shafting  of  this  kind  should  be  protected, 
had  in  mind  the  danger  of  accidents  of  this  character;  but  that 
such  a  danger  would  be  apparent  to  an  ordinary  laboring  man 
not  familiar  with  machinery,  and  not  employed  in  relation  to 
machinery,  cannot  be  assumed  as  a  matter  of  law.  The  obliga- 
tion of  an  employer  to  furnish  to  his  employees  a  safe  and  proper 
place  to  perform  their  work  is  firmly  established  and  is  a  most 
salutary  provision  to  protect  employees  from  needless  exposure 
to  danger.  And,  while  it  is  equally  well  settled  that  where  an 
employee  voluntarily  accepts  work  in  a  position  which  is  unsafe, 
he  assumes  the  risk  of  an  injury  that  is  apparent  from  the  situa- 
tion, it  cannot  be  said  that  he  assumes  a  risk  of  an  accident 
which  is  not  apparent  and  which  it  could  not  be  presumed 
that  he  anticipated,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
such  a  case.  It  is  the  risk  that  an  employee  knows 
or  has  the  means  of  knowing  which  he  assumes.  ^'  If  he  volun- 
tarily enters  into  or  continues  in  the  service  without  objection  or 
complaint,  having  knowledge  or  the  means  of  knowing  the  dan- 
gers involved,  he  is  deemed  to  assume  the  risks  and  to  waive  any 
claim  for  damages  against  the  master  in  rase  of  personal  injury 
to  him."  (Crown  vs.  Orr,  140  N.  Y.  452.)  But  if  any  injury 
happens  from  a  danger  which  is  not  so  obvious,  which  the  em- 
ployee neither  knew  nor  had  the  means  of  knowing,  then  the  risk 
is  not  assumed. 

Here  was  a  perfectly  smooth  shaft,  without  any  projection  that 
would  be  likely  to  catch  the  clothes  of  a  person  working  near  it. 

The  danger  that  existed,  or  which  the  accident  has  now  shown 
to  have  existed,  of  catching  to  some  part  of  an  employee's  clothes 
and  throwing  him  around  the  shaft  was  not  so  apparent  that  a 
nian  working  in  the  vicinity  would  be  chargeable  with  knowing 
it,  and  was  not,  therefore,  an  obvious  risk  which  was  assumed  by 
the  plaintiff  in  accepting  the  work  under  the  conditions  dis- 
closed. It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  nonsuit  in  this  case 
was  error  and  that  the  question  should  have  been  submitted  to 
the  jury. 

It  follows  that  the  exceptions  must  be  sustained  and  a  new 
trial  ordered,  with  costs  to  the  plaintiff  to  abide  the  event. 

Presiding  Justice  Van  Brunt  and  Justice  Barrett  concurred; 
Justices  Bumsey  and  McLaughlin  dissented. 
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Employers'  Liability— Fellow  Employee's  Negligence  Shared  by  a  Plaintiff 

for  Damages. 

A  motorman  named  John  Savage,  who  was  in  the  employ  of 
the  Nassau  Electric  Railroad  Company  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  early 
morning  of  May  14,  1897,  was  ordered  by  the  corporation's  car 
dispatcher  to  take  in  a  westerly  direction  a  car,  standing  on  an 
east-bound  track  at  Canarsie,  it  being  so  foggy  that  an  object 
could  not  be  discerned  at  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty  feet. 
While  this  car  was  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour, 
with  its  bell  ringing  continuously,  a  car  running  east  upon  the 
east-bound  track  suddenly  put  in  an  appearance  about  fifteen 
feet  ahead.  Savage  was  unable  to  stop  his  car  in  time  to  avoid 
a  collision.  In  an  action  instituted  by  him  against  the  company 
to  recover  damages  for  resultant  personal  injuries,  it  was  shown 
that  the  car  which  collided  with  his  car  had  been  dispatched 
west  upon  the  w^est-bound  track  some  twenty  minutes  earlier 
than  his  car,  and  that  the  motorman  of  the  car,  finding  that  it 
had  no  fender,  had  switched  it  to  the  east-bound  track,  and  was 
returning  to  the  car  station  upon  that  track,  in  accordance  with 
a  rule  of  the  road  in  the  event  of  a  defective  equipment,  with 
which  requirement  the  plaintiff  was  familiar.  In  an  opinion 
rendered  in  September  by  Justice  Goodrich,  of  the  Second  Ap- 
pellate Division,  concurrence  being  given  to  the  same  by  Justices 
Cullen  and  Hatch,  while  Justices  Woodward  and  Bartlett  dis- 
sented, judgment  was  affirmed  in  favor  of  the  company  on  dis- 
missal of  the  complaint.  It  was  held  that  the  conductor  was 
guilty  of  negligence  iji  taking  out  the  car  on  thje  east-bound 
track  on  so  foggy  a  morning,  and  this/ negligence  was  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  plaintiff,  Savage,  whose  fellow-employee  he  was. 
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TABLE  I.— NUMBER  AND  MEMBERSHIP  OF  UNIONS. 


INBUSTBIES. 


Baildingr  Trades 

Clothing  and  Textile  Trades : 

^'"'•'B \wZ^ 

H.ta.o.p..»df«r. |M«^- 

Bootn.  sbo«a,  |tloT«,  .to {  **^- 

Shirts,  ooilars,  caflfs  and  laondry  J  w-^JLu.' 

Textile  trade, {  ^Jb^- 


Total— Clothing,  Eto...  J^^Jj^- 


Transportation: 

Railroads 7 

Street  railways 

Cabmen,  carimen  and  livery  employees. 
Preijcbt  baudlers,  longshoremen,  etc  ... 


Total— Tranaportatl  on 


Printing  and  Allied  Trades...  J  ^^^" 

Metals,  Marhlnery  andShlpballdIng: 

I«>n.ndrt*el {«•»„- 

Hetals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Engineers  and  firemen 

ShipbuildiDg 


Tot  a1— Metals.  £to . . 


C  Men  . . . . 
•  i  Women. 


T.l,«c«  Tr«le. {^l^ 

Food  and  Liquors: 

Foed  preparation 

Halt  Uqaors  and  mineral  waters 


Total — Food  and  Ijiquors 


Th«.t«r.«ndMu.lo {m^ 

Stone  TVorking,  Paving,  Et«. : 

Stone  working 

Paving     

Biick  and  cement 


Total—Stone  Working,  £to. 


Wood  Working  and  Furnlfnre 

Bestaarant  and  Retail  Trades  |  ypjjj*^" 

Public  Employ mrnt 

Olaas  Working. 


MiseellHneons  Trades {  FbSiin 


GRAND  TOTAL. 


fMen... 
Women 


Both  sexes. 


Number  of  Unions. 


New 
York 
City. 


148 


I   29 

1  • 
I  * 
1  ^ 


}« 


19 
1 
8 
8 


86 


S9 


33 

13 

33 

9 


88 


15 


Remain- 
der of 
the  SUte. 


23! 

10 


88 


12 


14 
8 


22 


22 

13 

8 
4 

6 
476 


178 


50 


117 

3 

12 

13 


145 


New 
York 
State. 


16 

26 

1 


188 


40 


22 
33 


55 


17 


26 
4 
9 

89 


24 

21 

82 
17 

84 


816 


29 

68 

7 

14 

7 

13 

6 

8 

10 

11 

104 


Mbhbsbship  of  Unions. 


New 
York 
Chy. 


50,124 


18,015 
1,3U0 

'"'589 

60 
318 


48 


136 
4 

20 
21 


20,270 

9,195 


181 


50        79 


95       128 


29 
59 

10 


2,264 
3.XK) 
1.731 
2.365 


9,860 


18,002 

646 


4,807 


1,698 
4,685 
1.383 
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,{ 


12,678 


68  {        «■"« 


Remain- 
der of 
the  State. 


12,089 


1,449 

hS89 

355 

90 

1,500 

17 

238 

51 

900 

748 


4,442 

2,795 


8,942 

2.>8 

l.UOl 

4,851 


15,112 


2,426 

49 


8,865 

to 

680 

1,650 

126 


11,821 

to 


45 
43 


88 


29 


40 

12 

9 


61 


46 

84 

40 
21 

40 


844  1,820 


1JS2' 


2,311 
2,175 


8,250 

8t 


4,486 


1,688 
2,217 


3.905 


7,080 

4S0 


4.061 
467 


4,528 


5,180 

1,589 

150 

2,957 

560 

548 


1,408 


955 

578 
1,073 


2,606 


'    186,579 
6,10S 


1,811 
1,496 

t2 

770 

548 

8,810 

17 


141,683 


64,458 

t,985 


67,438 


New 
York 
State. 


62,168 


19.464 

4,0S4 

1,655 

90 

2,089 

67 

556 

61 

948 

748 


24,712 

4,990 


11,206 
3,258 
2,792 
7,216 

24,479 


15,428 

696 


13,672 

to 

2,378 
6,335 
1,509 


28,894 

to 


7,022 

1,864 


3.999 
4,392 


8,891 


9,088 

4S0 


5,016 
1,045 
1,078 


7,184 


6,991 
8,085 
17t 
8,727 
1,108 
8,867 
17 


201,082 

8,088 

209,120 
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TABLE  II.— EMPLOYMENT : 


■ 

KUMBKR  or  MSMBBBft- 

INDUSTRIES. 

1-9 
days. 

lP-19 
days. 

20-29 
days. 

80-39 
days. 

40-49 
days. 

60l^ 
days. 

Build IfiflT  Trade* 

14 

8 

801 ;        199 

671 

180 

1,888: 

Clothing:  and  Textile  Trades: 

Tailoring '■ 

Hata.  oaoa  and  fara 

^Men 

>« 

168           206 

BO              S 

T 

\  Women  

176 

Boots,  oboes,  gloves,  etc • 

Shirts,  collars,  cuffs  and  lanodrr 

r  Men 

Women  ....  i   -  - 

Textile  trades 

• 

Total— Clothinir*  Ete 

f  Men 

889         806 

5(?|              5 

180 

7 

Tranoportation  : 

Railroads  

- 

Street  railwaTS 

l,00O 

Cabmen,  cartmen  and  livery  employees 

Freifht  handlers,  lonffshoremen.  etc 

""i;22« 

68 
225 

835 

Total  —  Transportation.... 

1,888 

818 

1,885 

Printinirand  Allied  Trades 

^Men 

48 

18 

16 

144 

188 

4.688 

Womtn ...... 

S              8 

8               7 

Metals,  Bfnobinery  and  Shipbailding : 

Iron  and  Rteel 

1 

102            16 

2 

13 
6 

186 

Mf^taln  othnr  tbnn  Iron  And  ntM^I ...tt^.t 

Enffinefrs  and  flremen  ..........  .................... 

2 

22 li 

2               4 

216 

Shipbolldinir    

30             83 

Total— Metala.  Ete 

1 

8 

186           81 

61 

484 

1 

Tobacco  Trades | 

Men 

86 

• 

45 

IFom^n  ...... 

........ 

Food  and  Liquors: 

ITood  urenaration .... .................... 

40 

112 

4 

2 

78 

^f  Alt  iinnnra  iitiH  m{iit*rAl  vfAtAFM                  ..      .......... 

........ 

118 

40 

4 

870 

85 

8 

78 

Theaters  and  Music 

^Men 

18 
H 

27 
IS 

896 

• 

6! 

119 

Women ...... 

Stone  Worlcln^,  Pavlngr,  Etc: 

Stsne  workinsr     

189 

148 

PAvinir                                                         ................. 

x^»viUK  ..........•....•.••••••••••••••-•••---•••**•*• 

"85 

Tutii.1  —Stone  'Worliiufir.  Etc 

42 

61 

189 

148 

97 

87 

140 
869 

80 
186 

866 

Restaurant  and  Retail  Trru1<-s 

f  nTtlln   Y^vn vil<%v*n Ant. 

f  Men 

18 

i  Women   

Oiass  Worklnir 

87 

809 

80 

Miscellaneous  Trades 

r  Men  ......... 

67 

112 

S3 

1.860 

5f 

8,480 

IS 

1,786 

8 

0,078 

GRAXU  TOTAIi - 

tfom«n 



7 

1 

Both    sexes;          57 

1 

13B 

1 

1,402 

3,438 

1,793 

0,085 
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(a)  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Who  WoRKiD— 

IpuENBss  ON  Last  Dat 

OF  QUABTBB. 

iDLKNESS  DUBIMO  ENTIBB 
QUABTEB. 

eo-69 

days. 

70-70 
d»y«. 

80-80 
days. 

00  days 
or  over. 

Total 
number 

in  all 
classes. 

Menber- 
shlp. 

Num- 
ber 
idle. 

Per  cent 
idle. 

Member, 
ship. 

Number 
idle. 

Per  cent 
idle. 

10,241 

20,882 

647 

110 

40.800 

50,124 

1,085 

8.0 

50,124 

688 

1.4 

6.275 

865 

11,020 

1,215 

1,118 

185 

170 

20 

18,010 

2,146 

1,300 

580 

50 

318 

48 

17,811 

2,145 

1,300 

589 

50 

318 

48 

75 

.4 

18,0'5 

2,145 

1,300 

589 

50 

818 

48 

5 

.0+ 

6 

'     884 

20 

8.4 

20 

8.4 

50 

318 
48 

6,666 

905 

12,680 

1,216 

170 

20 

20,245 

2,195 

20,060 

2,195 

2,264 

05 

.6 

20,270 

2,195 

26 

.1 

33 
1,000 

2M 

1,000 

348 

40 

147 

1,773 

2,240 
3.000 
1,597 
2,363 

17 

.8 

2,264 
3,000 
1,731 
2,365 

15 

.7 

65 
85 

1,096 

1,731 
1,805 

134 
339 

*""'  7.7 

18.8 

134 
2 

7.7 
.1 

1,188 

1,684 

147 

2,860 

0,200 

6,800 

400 

8.4 

0,860 

151 

1.6 

1,547 

15 

4,840 

474 

95 

1,058 

12,068 

513 

18,002 

546 

1,120 

24 

8.7 
4.4 

18,002 

546 

720 

21 

6.6 

5.5 

322 

10 

5 

90 

3,890 
1,656 
2,208 
1,163 

177 

82 

... 

82 

17 

2,041 

4,786 
1,696 
4,593 
1,322 

4,807 
1,698 
4,685 
1,383 

335 

9 

118 

73 

6  9 

.6 

2.5 

5.3 

4,807 
J,  698 
4,685 
1,383 

21 

2 

91 

61 

.4 

.1 
1.9 
8.4 

427 

8,026 

250 

2,140 

12,807 

12,578 

585 

4.8 

12,578,           175|       1.4 

175 

8,444 

1,618 

8,700 

1,765 

8.772 

l,7Sf 

103 

'   23 

2.7 

8.772 

72 

1.0 

J47 

........ 

J.5,           1,782^                17 

.9 

861 

1,232 
1,866 

iio 

280 
64 

2,109 
2,040 

2,311 
2,175 

467 
135 

20.2 
6.2 

2,311 
2,175 

164 
135 

7.1 
6  2 

861 

8,008 

110 

844 

4,140 

4,486 

602 

18.4 

4,486 

200 

6.7 

8,888 

400 

4,685 

422 

4,658 

4S0 

175 

6' 

8.8 

1.9 

4,803 

4S0 

168 

S  ft 

s          1  a 

200 

1,145 
86 

1,109 
45 

3,044 
146 

4,061 
467 

4,528 

1,212 
333 

29.8 
71.8 

4,061 
467 

1,017 
321 

25.0 
68.7 

1,281 

1,244! 

200 

8,100 

1,545|          84.1 

4,528 

1,838 

20.6 

850 

8,852 
250 

4,878 
1,688 

loO 

2,057 

588 

548 

6,180 

1,539 

150 

2,057 

500 

548 

1 
405              7.  ft 

5.180 

267 

6.2 

250 

150 

"lioj        820 

270 

1.8 

1,580 

150 

6 

.4 

424i        1A»     9.845 

8 

27 
22 

.1 

4.8 
4. 

2,057 
560 
548 

207 
458 

27 

4.8 

25 

...... .. 

70 

28,428 

1,215 

78,801 

8,707 

1,765 

20 

0,465 

'    120.846 

5,045 

130,788 

5, 10  J 

7,842 

55 

5.7 

1.0 

188,702!        8,042 

6^106^                10 

2.9 

'9 

99y638 

77,598 

1,785 

9,465 

134,301 

1 

134,891 

7,397 

5.5 

138,805 

1 

3,088 

2.9 
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TABLE  II.— EMPLOYMENT:  {^)  THE  STATE 

• 

INDUSTRIES. 

1-9 
days. 

'     10-19 
days. 

1 

20-29 
days. 

80-39 
days. 

40-49 
days. 

56-50 
days. 

Balldine  Trades 

61 

,  48 

84 

888 

850 

1,187 

Clothing  and  Textile  Trades  : 

m  .,_  ,                                                   C  Men 

1 
........1........ 

40 

58 

29 
42 

88 

Tailoring Women 

S6 

TT  A.                 J  f                                    ( ofl  on  ...  ..••.. 

1 

16 

HaU,  caps  and  fnrs Women 

m......m*..   ...... 

-n..x.       V                1                  X                                      C  ^6n  ... ...... 

105 

Boots,  Shoes,  gloves,  etc Women 

......    ..'....., 

1 

1 

84 

Shirts,  oollars,  cofFs  and  lanndry <  |f^^^" 

rn_      ▲it.A-J 'i    OoLOD   ••.■■•«■• 

10 

67 
S5 

136 

Textile  trades Women 

lis 

40 

•       68 

170 

77 

206 

Total-Clothing,  B to ^^-^^ ' / ; ;; ; 

. 

16M 

Transportation : 

Railroads 

1 

2 

1 

21 

18 

Street  railways 

AO 

Cabmen,  cartmen  and  livery  employees 

le 

10 
68 

12 

Preight  handlers,  longshoremen,  eto ' 

18 

1 

1 

18 

79 

81 

11 

I 

48 

106 

I 

118 

88 

9 

Printing  and  Allied  Trades \  Women'.'.'.'.'.' 

Metals,  Bf aohinery  and  Shipbnllding : 

-.           J   A    1                                         C  Men 

/ 

4 

117 

23 

9S 

Iron  and  steel -   ^^,„^^ 

MetAla  other  than  iron  and  steel............... ...... 

I 

1 

i 

•     1 

1 
65 

i2 

60 
4 

28 

12 

Enflineers  and  firemen ............................... 

1 

SbiDbuildinir 

Total-Metals,  Eto {^^V.:::'. 

8 

1 

71 

129 

116 

108 

„  _             _      _                                           C  Men 

1 

21 

6 

82 

86 

40 

Tobacco  Trades ^^„^ 

Food  and  Liquors: 

Food  nreparation 

8 

7 
28 

2 

Malt  lioaors  and  mineral  waters 

'  i 

Total— Food  and  Li  quo  ra 

8 

86 

2 

1 

872 

1 
3 

Theafftrfi  and  Mnitic... . 

184 

88 

166 

102 

40 

Stone  Worklnsr,  Paving,  Etc.  i 

Stone  Workinc 

15 

7 

16 
7 

67 

452 

64 

678 

54 

Pavine 

6 
17 

85 

Brick,  and  cement.. .... ...... ... ...... 

142 

........ 

22 

Total  —  Stone  Workins.  Etc.... 

28 

4 

28 

881 

'V^ood  IVorklncr  and  Pumltiire. .... ............. 

2 

7 

40 

Bestauraut  and  Retail  Trades ]  tJ-""  l" 

2 

70 

8 

Olass  Worklnif 

148 

86 

8 

1 

70 

Miscellaneous  Trades irn«t#« 

f  Men 

212 

605 

1 

628 

966 

1,887 

78 

1,465 

2,076 

GRAND  TOTAL ^o^*^ 

ie» 

Both  sexes. 

SIS 

696 

593 

006 

«,«37 
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OUTSIDE  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


"Who  Wobkbi>— 

IDLBMB88  OH   LaBT  DaT 
OP  QUABTJEB. 

Idleness  During  Entire 
Quarter. 

60-69 
days. 

70-79 
days. 

80-89 
days. 

90  days 
or  over. 

Total 
s  amber 

io  all 
classes. 

Member- 
ship. 

Num- 
ber 
idle. 

Per  cent 
idle. 

Member- 
ship. 

12,024 

Nnmber 
idle. 

Per  cent 
idle. 

1,812 

8,628 

4 

11,942 

1,448 

1,884 

355 

90 

1,500 

IS 

238 

51 

885 

700 

18,024 

644 

5.4 

1.0 
,9 

67 

.6 

284 

909 

1,669 

266 

90 

1,39) 

9 

154 

61 

635 

640 

1,449 

1,839 

855 

90 

1,500 

17 

238 

61 

900 

748 

4.442 

2J95 

14 
17 

1,449 

1,889 

355 

90 

1,50U 

17 

238 

61 

900 

743 

5 

1 

.8 

1S7 

.1 

73 

s 

4 

2S.6 

4 

23.6 

47 

45 
63 

5.0 

7.1 

IS 
48 

1.7 

6  4 

•404 

8.449 

t.369 

4,421 

2,7S8 

59 

74 

1.8 

2.6 

4.442 

2,796 

20 

63 

.6 

140 

1.9 

878 

8,148 

6 
754 
876 

1,105 
24 

8,975 
227 
250 
lOO 

8,6  » 

257 

1,061 

2,250 

8,828 

2)8 

1,U61 

4,851 

76 
1 

19 
25 

.9 
.4 

1.8 
.6 

8,828 

258 

1,061 

4,851 

50 
1 

.6 

4 

19 

1,189 

10 

.2 

1,581 

4,778 

1.129 

4,552 
57 

12.207 

2,869 

46 

14,998 

2,426 

49 

121 

226 

3 

.8 

14,998 

2,426 

49 

61 

.4 

120 

1 

i,m 

1 

9.8 

6  1 

46 
2 

1.9 

4  1 

96 

622 

7,715 

140 

20 

8,812 
20 

660 
1,612 

125 

8,834 
20 

670 
1,650 

126 

59 

.7 

8,853 
20 

670 
1,650 

126 

25 

.3 

50 

538 

1,04) 
6 

9,801 

86 
11 
86 

12.8 

.7 
68.3 

10 
6 
6 

1.5 

11 
15 

92 

476 

.4 

4  8 

698 

282 

to 

572 

11,220 

20 

8,140 

77 

11,800 

20 

242 

2.1 

11,299 

20 

47 

.4 

108 

6 

245 

2,771 

69 

8,250 

82 

8.2 

7.3 

8,250 

82 

42 

5 

1.8 

18 

3  7 

803 
557 

1,842 
1,019 

2,861 

187 

130 

1.665 
1,022 

1,676 
2,229 

35 
96 

2.1 
4.3 

1,676 
2,229 

20 
40 

1.2 
1.8 

868 

187 

180 

8,587 

8,005 

181 

8.4 

8,905 

60 

1.5 

81 

252 

8 

.... .... 

1,177 

1,408 

258 

18.8 

1,408 

215 

15.8 

88 

662 

18 

292 

893 

578 

1,073 

911 

578 

1,073 

43 

2U 

3 

66 

4.7 
3.5 

■8 

927 

578 

1,073 

31 

8.3 

8 

555 

648 

972 

8 

2,544 

2,562 

2.6 

2,578 

81 

1.2 

196 

1,666 
1.192 

18 

1,800 
1,474 

IS 

755 

298 

8,818 

17 

1,811 
1,482 

22 

770 

481 

8,819 

17 

14 

28 

4 

2 

201 

11 

.8 

1.9 

18.2 

.3 
46.6 

.8 

1.811 
1,482 

22 

770 

481 

8,819 

17 

64.143 

2,985 

67,138 

7 
8 
4 

188 

1 

,4 

8 

lol 

128 

.5 

18  2 

758 

^       * 

80.9 
0+ 

67 

8,083 

17 

79 

2 

1,786 

go 

6,162 

159 

40,258 

i,490 

6,197 

60,261 

2,916 

64,128 

2,9S5 

2,100 

87 

8.8 

2.9 

788 

62 

1 

1.2 

2.1 

6,331 

43,754 

1.806 

6,197 

63,177 

67,113 

0,193 

8.3 

800 

1.3 
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TABLE  II.— EMPLOYMENT : 


NUMBKB  OF  MeMBEBS 

INDUSTRIES. 

1-9  . 
days. 

10-19 
daya. 

20-29 
daya. 

80-3) 
days. 

40-49 
days. 

50-59 
days. 

BaildiDK  Trades 

65 

51 

285 

582 

1,021 

2,469 

cMen 

Clothing  and  Textile  Trades: 

198 

60 

176 

258 

5 

209 
4t 

45 

Tailoring 

■  i  Women 

S6 

CMen 

16 

Hats,  caps  andfars 

}  Wom&n 

I  Men 

105 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

'  )  Wonun 

1 

CMen 

84 

Shirts,  collars,  cuffd  and  laundry  ... 

\   Wcmen 

Textile  trades 

CMen 



10 

67 

S5 

136 

•  >  Women 

1S6 

c  Men 

869 

50 

268 

6 

850 

77 

802 

Total— Clothing,  Et« 

■  I  Women 

let 

.•^... .. 

Transportation: 

Railroads 

1 

1 

21 

18 

Street  railways - 

1,000 
12 

Cabmen,  cartmen  and  livery  employi 
Freight  handlers,  loDgshoremen,  ete 

ses........ ...... 

16 

10 
1,296 

88 
225 

853 

Total TransDortatlon ...... 

1 

18 

1,307 

884 

1,888 

CMen 

42 

118 

t 

128 
t 

106 

176 

8 

144 

9 

4,691 

7 

Printing  and  Allied  Trades 

■  /  Women 

Ing: 
CMen 

1 

Metals,  Machinery  and  Shlpbuildl 

183 

25 

280 

Iron  and  steel 

■  /  Women 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel ..... 
liDfirlneera  and  firemen.. ............ 

1 
1 

8 

1 
28 
67 

ii 

16 

73 
10 
58 

12 

217 

ShiDballdlner 

33 

;Men 

■  1  WovMn 

Total— Metals,  lEto 

3 

3 

107 

160 

166 

542 

CMen 

'  /  Women 

Tobacco  Trades 

1 

21 

5 

68 

35 

85 

40 

120 

••»••••• 

Food  and  I^iquors : 

food  Drenaration 

11 
28 

4 

78 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters....^ 

1 

Total— Food  and  Liiauors... 

40 

120 

80 

4 

79 

CMen 

184 

885 

888 

1,025 

102 

159 

Theaters  and  Maslc 

•  }  Women 

Stone  Working,  Paving,  Etc. : 
Stone  workintr 

28 
18 

66 

7 

101 

7 

246 

452 

64 

202 

Paving 

6 
17 

85 

Bricic  and  cement r -     

142 

Total- Stone  Working,    Ftc 

28 

46 

73 

108 

762 

429 

Wood  Working  and  Famiture  ... 

97 

87 

142 
200 

67 
186 

406 

CMen 

18 

Ke»taarant  and  Retail  Trade 

■  )  Women 

Public  Employment 

2 

107 

2 

Glass  Working 

148 

294 
8 

1 

20 

Miscellaneous  Trades 

CMen 

70 

■  J  Women 

rMen 

\  Women 

GRAND  TOTAL 

269 

807 

2i 

1,878 

62 

4.880 

IS 

3,172 

86 

11.158 

169 

, 

(.Both  sexes. 

269 

831 

1,925 

4,399 

3,268 

11,829 

85] 
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(c)  THE  ENTIRE  STATE. 


Who  Wobkki>— 

iDLBMsra  ON  Last  Day 
OF  Quarter. 

Idleness  Dubino  Entibb 

QUABTBU. 

60-60 

70-79 
days. 

80-89 
days 

90  days 
or  over. 

Total 
number 

in  all 
olaatea. 

Member- 
ship. 

Num- 
ber 
idle. 

Per  cent 
idle. 

Member 
ship. 

Number 
idle. 

Percent 
Idle. 

17,658 

88,606 

661 

119 

61,261 

62,148 

2,679 

4.1 

62,148 

766 

1.2 

6,559 

99t 
79 

12,019 

t,834 
1,884 

90 

170 

to 

19.4S3 

4.0S9 

1,655 

90 

2,069 

63 

5'>6 

51 

03  { 

700 

10,260 

4,034 

1,655 

90 

2,089 

67 

556 

61 

948 

743 

89 

17 

.5 
.4 

19.464 

4,034 

1,635 

90 

2,089 

67 

656 

51 

948 

748 

10 
1 

.1 

•0+ 

864 

1,580 

9 

4,11 

51 

683 

540 

20 

4 

1.0 

6.0 

20 
4 

1  0 

6S 

6.0 

47 

'"45 

53 

4.7 

7.1 

15 

48 

1.6 

6.4 

7,069 

1,046 

16,188 

3,574 

170 

to 

24,666 

4,9SJ 

24,608 

4,990 

164 

74 

.6 

1.5 

24.712 

4,990 

46 

53 

.2 

1.1 

406 

1,000 

84 

1,224 

3,439 

1,006 

1.102 

915 

1,252 

24 

5,748 
227 

1,346 
lUO 

10,^88 
3,257 
2,658 
4,613 

11,092 

258 

2,792 

6,656 

20,798 

93 

I 
133 
364 

.8 

.4 

-5.5 

5.5 

11,092 
3,258 
2.792 
7,216 

65 

1 

184 

12 

.6 

-0+ 
4.8 
.2 

2,714 

6,462 

l,276l 

7,421 

21,416 

611 

2.9 

24,868 

212 

.9 

1,667 

14 

6,260 

517 

06 

1,116 

14,45)7 

559 

16,428 

595 

1,865 

27 

8.8 

4  5 

16,428 

595 

772 

23 

6.0 

S.9 

817 

to 

174 

491 

20 

044 

11,614 

178 

17 

2.517 

13,598 

20 

2,356 

6,225 

1,447 

13,661 

20 

2.B6i 

6,335 

1,509 

301 

2.9 

13,660 

20 
2.368 
6,335 
1,509 

46 

.3 

60 

16 

103 

2,192 
3,253 
1.168 

'         05 
129 
159 

4.0 

2.0 

10.5 

12 
97 
67 

.5 
1.5 
4.4 

1,126 

18,227 

2,712 

28,626 

20 

28,873 

20 

777 

8.8 

88,872 

to 

222 

.9 

420 

6.216 

1,677 

6,840 

1,842 

7,022 

1,804 

206 

29 

2.9 

l.G 

7,022 

l,SCi 

114 

20 

184 
175 

1.6 

165 

1.1 

667 

2,574 
2,885 

207 

280 
194 

474 

3,774 
3.962 

3,987 
4,4U4 

502 
231 

12.6 
5.2 

■   3,987 
4,401 

8,391 

4  6 
4.0 

1,224 

6,469 

297 

7,730 

8,391 

783 

8.7 

869 

4.8 

81 

8,690 

400 

8 

6,812 

4^'2 

3,937 

724 
1,073 

6,061 

430 

483 

7.1 

1.9 

6,211 

4.>n 

883 

8 

6.2 

1.9 

200 
3 

1.233 

86 

656 

1,861 

63 

292 

4,972 
1,045 
1.073 

1,255 

353 

3 

1,611 

25.2 

33.8 

.3 

4,988 
1,045 
1,073 

1.048 
321 

21.0 

80.7 

1,874 

2,216 

208 

6.784 

7,090 

22.7 

7,106 

1,860 

19.8 

664 

6,408 
1,442 

IS 

424 

267 

8,686 

17 

6,678 
8,007 

ir,.<i 

8,712 

881 

8,860 

17 

6,991 
8,021 

172 

8,727 

/           091 

8,867 

17 

419 
804 

4 
n 

22  s 
83 

6.0 

10.1 

2.3 

.1 

28  0 

.9 

6.991 
8,021 

J7f 

3,727 

991 

8,867 

17 

274 
14 

4 

8.9 

262 

150 

800 

"'"l88 

448 

'8,098 

1 ..... . . . 

.6 

t.S 

160 

1 

16.  i"' 

92 

79 

72 

•0-f 

1 

....... 

. 

84.686 

2,374 

114,149 

6,t03 

8.661 

40 

16,662 

180,607 

7,.wi 

198.916 

0,448 

lU 

4.9 

1.8 

197,845 

8,088 

4,680 

108 

2.8 

2  5 

85,059 

120,36S 

3,501 

15,662 

197.568 

202,004 

9,590 

4.7 

205,933 

4,788 

2.3 
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TABLE  III.— QUARTERLY  EARNINGS : 


F                 ■■-                                            

NUMBEB  OP  MB3IBBB8  OF 

I:^D17STR[ES. 

$1 
to 

124. 

$25 

to 

$49. 

$50 

to 
$74. 

$75 

to 

$»9. 

$100 

to 

$124. 

BalldlnflT  Trades 

14 

1 

98 

141 

205 

Clothlns  and  Textile  Trade* : 

_  ..    .                                                   C  Men 

208 

8 

511 
H 

904 

hOOl 

1,215 

1,079 

T«'^°'in« \  Women 

Haifl.  catM  and  furs  ................................. 

60 

_     ,       ,           ,             .                          (Men 

50 

50 

100 

Boots,  shoes  gloves,  etc <  Women .... 

Shirt-*  coHai*9.  cnflTs  sod  )&iin<lrv ^ 

■ 

35 

Textile  trades ^ 



208 

8 

o9l 

64 

904 

UOOl 

1,856 

1,079 

Total-ClothlniT,  Etc {  Womm::'.::: 

60 

m 

Tran*^portAtion: 

Railroads 

23 

Street  railways 

2,000 

8K 

848 

1,000 

Cftbnien.  cartmen  and  liverv  emnloveea............. 

Freiffht handlers,  longshoremen,  etc 

735 

Total— T  ra'nsDortatlon 

2,486 

1,768 

Prlntlnir  and  Allied  Trades |  ^^^nen".'.'.V. 

42 

1 

20 

41 

188 

89 

55 

488 

904 

Ketala,  Machinery  and  Shlpulldlny  : 

Iron  andfeteel 

Metstls  oiher  than  iron  and  steel 

1 

3 

lie 

2 
126 

Kn?in«*«>rR  and  firemen...... ....... j... ............. 

2 

20 
2 

18 

1 

ShiDbuildiDe 

10 

Total— Metals.  Etc , 

1 

2 

24 

184 

189 

„  _            _      _                                          c  Men 

86 

41 

225 

142 

269 

Tobacco  Trades \wofMn 

£9 

Food  and  Liquors: 

Food  ur^naration 

32 

102 

18 

173 

108 

Malt  llauors  and  mineral  waters........ ............ 

102 

Total— Food  aikd  Ltlouors.................. 

82 

18 

178 

108 

m^m                                                                          «       w                  ■                                                                                                                '   '     Aj  OD      *..«>•••• 

7 

91 

66 

1 

185 

180 

20 

Theaters  and  Music Women 

Stone  Working,  Pavlngr*  Ktc: 

Stone  workinir .......................J.............. 

7 
15 

20 

10 

140 

I'llVillff  ............................................. 

Total Stone  Worklnsr.  Etc.... 

22 

20 

8 
79 

40 

10 

140 

Wood  World  nor  and  Fnmltnre...... .............. 

242 
808 

96 

418 

82 

40 

140 

SO 

Pnblio  Employment 

Glass  W«rkinsf 

37 

"  229 

Mlscell^neuns  Trades 

25 

478 

49 

65 

rMen 

00 

7? 

108 



1.045 

333 

4,824 

Ufi3 

6,047 

5.275 

Women 

GRAND  TOTAL i 

1  S4S 

Both  sexes. 

522 

1.378 

6.623 

87] 
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(a)  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Labob  Obganizatiojts  Who  Eabrbd— 

• 

, 

ToUl 

number 

reported. 

$125 

to 

$140. 

#150 

to 

$174. 

$175 

to 

$199. 

$200 

to 

$224. 

$226 
to 

$249. 

$250 
to 

$274. 

$276 

to 

$299. 

$300 

or 

over. 

Average 
earDines 
of  each. 

697 

9,810 

4,626 

4,845 
1,665 

6,447 

11,890 

8,240 

8,996 

49,809 

$286  46 

6,770 

8,612 

3,156 

210 

522 

6 

207 

18,010 

2,146 

1,300 

569 

50 

318 

48 

$150  46 
9C  «9 

376 

270 
123 

608 
63 

20 

10 

10 

164  71 

210 

23 

140  35 

6S  00 

35 

8 

2 

83 

160 

238  40 

100  00 

4,006 

1 

6,391 

8,878 

1,690 

318 

682 

6 

877 

20.245 

2J06 

S   $162  66 

95  70 

61 

91 

862 

605 

0 

259 

80 

776 

2.249 
3,000 
1,697 
2,363 

1 

,      $237  06 
101  20 

658 
1,006 

774 

• 

47 

30 

1        167  27 

280 

15 

« 

133  03 

S64 

2,016 

1,879 

66 

274 

80 

fil 

806 

9,209 

12,068 

513 

$164  00 

681 

SI 

686 

7 

668 

6 

4,921 

8 

1,206 

14 

1,086 

188 

2,280 

$227  93 

100  15 

103 

282 

13 

4 
• 

841 
74 

204 
40 

814 

890 

355 

33 

1,302 

38 

634 

70 

1.348 
184 

1,013 
188 

618 

17 

1,730 

075 

64 
200 

75 

85 

373 

4.788 
1,606 
4,593 
1,32^ 

$212  09 
184  04 
240  87 
252  27 

402! 

1 

669 

2,092 

2,044 

2,768 

8,840 

264 

688 

12,897 

$223.86 

2.206 

889 

345 

506 

1 

110 

10 

8,700 

1,765 

$188  78 

124  60 

ltlOS\ 

468 
15 

350 
.  636 

633 
467 

61 
346 

08 
676 

30 

1 

150 

1 
2,109' 
2,040, 

4,14o' 

$178  26 
201  33 

478 

886 

1,000 

897 

774 

80 

1 

.  160 

2,/M)4 

400 

$187  06 

180 

989 

150 

160 

204 

4.685 

4*2 

$860  64 

493  95 

1 

175 

50 

-       84ft 
20 

847 

426 
111 

1,021 

3,044 

146 

1 

$250  05 

1 

236  35 

■" 1 

175 

60 

868 

847 

587 

1,021 

8,190, 

$249  48 

1 

1 
169 
299 

1,777 
180 

10 

.   803 

804 
440 

658 

915 
50 

812 

6 
10 

74 

4,878 

1,583 

150 

2,957 

683 

548 

$181  09 
137  68 

15 

82  IS 

128 

283 

87 
165 

80S 
180 
125 

1,755 

221  77 

100  30 

60 

75 

28 

1 

o 

11,845 

400 

174  23 

11.844| 

1,149 

21,4HS 

S02 

15,413 

87 

10,832 

8 

12,198 

14 

10,803 

8,710 

120,346 

5,n4r>\ 

$211  24 

139  n 

■""*""*■  1 

12,903 

21,860 

15,500 

10,840 

12,212 

19,803| 

8,710 

12,245 

134,301 

$208  53 
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TABLE  III.— QUARTERLY  EARNINGS:  (^)  THE 


INDUSTRIES. 


BuildliiK  Tradeg 

Clothing  and  Textile  Trades : 
Tailoring; 


(Men.... 
)  Women 


Hata,  capa,  and  furs J  PTowen! 


Boots,  shoes,  j^loves,  etc. 


c  Men  . . . . 
)  Women. 

Shirts,  collars,  caffs  aod  laondry...  <  -woff^^] 
Textile  trades {^ome^] 


Total— Clothing,  Etc. 


CMen.... 
I  Women. 


Transportation : 

Railroads 

Street  railways 

CabinpD,  cartmen  and  livery  employes. 
Freight  haodlers,  longshoremen,  etc.. 


Total  —  Transportation. 


Printing;  and  Allied  Trades <  |f^^^] 

Medals,  Machinery  and  Shipbulldinf? : 

Iron  and  steel |  i;^omen'. 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

£n  f;ineer8  and  iiremen 

Shipbuilding 


Total— Metals,  Etc 


CMen.  .. 
I  Women 


Tobacco  Trades. 


CM 
ill 


Men 


otfun 


Food  and  L.ic|nors: 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters. 


Total— Food  and  Liquors. 


Theaters  and  Music 


Stone  Worklnif.  PaTingr«  Etc.  : 

Stone  workiuc 

Paving 

Brick  and  cement 


Total  — Stone  Workings,  Etc. 


Wood  Worklnji;  and  Furniture 
Uestauraut  and  Retail  Trades. 


CM< 

"i  H- 


Men. 
omen 
Public  Employment. 
Glass  Working , 

Miscellaneous  Trades J  ?J®°:' " ' 

(  U  omen 


GRAND  TOTAL. 


fMen.... 
Women. 


NUMBSB  OF  MEMBEBS  OF 


$1 

to 

$24. 


51 


ISl 


$25 

to 

$40. 


$50 

to 

$74. 


69 


10 

169 


ise 


04 

7ff, 


$75 
lo 


$100 

to 

$124. 


252,     1.112 


283' 

6S9\ 
3 


800 

106 
4 


5 

3 


39' 


5. 


131 


Both  sexes. 


1 
150 


10 


29 

172 


25, 
112, 

IGOi 


4 
281 


360 

3 

99 

19 

127 

640 


206 

1,000 


606 

698' 


908 

668 


2; 


151 


le, 

100 


2U 
473 


II  157 

7  < 

42|  226 

257  841 


208 


494 


807 


184 

1 


143 


180 

J 


rso 


I 


124 


25 

1 

65 


118 
10 
12 


8 


92 1 


204 


82 
28 


24 


1,500 
£19 
48 
12 
28 

1,588 

20 


64    .    117      1,011 


11 


34 


15 
28, 


107 
135 


11 


500 
3 


167 


48 


242 


819 


184 


li: 


508 


107 


3 

28 


3 


16 

457* 

26 


499 


1 

17. 
406! 


10 

6 

240 


424 


265 


10 

4> 


400 

131 


703 

180 


531 


978 


••  t 

t 

18, 

2 

102 

15 

17 

1,947 

1,046 


214 
102  i 


569 
811 


64 
179 


49 
2,055 


8,008 

733 


9.880 

727 


2,008     3,741  10,107 


«9] 
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STATE  OUTSIDE  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


TiABOB  OBOANIZATIONS  WHO  EABMD— 

Total 
Dumber 
reported. 

Average 

earnings 

of  each. 

$126 

to 

fl40. 

$150 

to 

$174. 

$176 

to 

$199. 

$200 

to 

$224. 

$225 

to 

$249. 

$250 
to 

$274. 

$275 

to 

1299. 

$300 

or 

over. 

1,182 

8.898 

2,271 

1,197 

1,199 

854 

276 

19 

11,948 

$174  89 

108 

61 

217 

140 

64 

66 

8 

87 

8 

1,448 

1,874 

355 

90 

1,500 

13 

238 

61 

885 

$136  13 

68  St 

68 

186 

23 

2 

44 

46 

89 

198  19 
66  46 

160 

500 

882 

20 

80 

152  65 

t 

9S  70 

101 

27 

10 

i 

162  15 

83  tS 

2S0 

125 

llli  70 

700'i         101  /?« 

.47 

666 

69 

964 

697 

86 

150 

55 

87 

4,421 

t,72S 

$148  61 

77  61 

1,021 
44 

1,835 

1,461 
2C0 

77 

817 

1,167 

497 

574 

1,595 

8,569 

257 

1,061 

3,533 

$221  26 
172  53 

145 
1.825 

72 
198 

20 

'     249 

93 
350 

53 

250 

47 

190  56 
122  76 

2,685 

2,105 

1,788 

686 

1,660 

660 

824 

1,642 

18.420 

$191  07 

150 

J 

806 

It 

448 

t 

98 

870 

1 

251 

116 

64 

2,867 

46 

$180  44 

ISO  tl 

36 

214 

2,056 

* 

2,633 

1,044 

733 

203 

176 

8,812 

20 

$178  06 
i9n  nn 

28 
79 

256 

285 

15 

39 

446 

5 

40 
103 

70 
382 

14 
139 

2 
32 

19 
141 

660         157  29 

1,632,        212  92 

125:           An  flO 

821 

2,612 

8,128 

1,187 

1,186 

446 

70 

886 

11,229 

20 

$180  02 

120  00 

2 

689 

It 

1,217 

1 

188 

1 

26 

11 

2 

8,140 

77 

$186,14 

96  70 

515 

389 

373 

810 

145 
228 

1 
144 

7 
177 

1 
8 

1 

1,665 
1,922 

$136  29 
166  04 

904 

1,188 

873 

145 

184 

9 

1 

3,587 

$151  69 

88 

67 

86 

181 

...•••.. 

16 

1.177 

$04  76 

*vt                -,-  .  . 

46 
39 

57 
32 
78 

17 

2 

83 

80 
16 

486 

165 

6 

893 

578 
1,073 

$225  18 
75  19 

-    197 

31 
87 

121  77 

i      282 

162 

102 

229 
227 

06 

486 

165 

2,544 

$147  48 

219 
612 

872 
246 

14 

69 
24 

85 
18 

6 

17 

1 

1,800'   $148  89 
l,464i      148  68 

IS           66  00 

41 

15 

241 

7 

15 

104 

286 

227 

187 

1 

4 

755       221  62 

68 

298         98  06 

694 

45 

72 

3 

8 

8,818       124  91 

17           69  30 

2,120 

1 

7,880 

It 

18,608 

IS 

9,658 

3 

8,761 

6.658 

J 

5,659 

1,385 

2,176 

61.468 

S,900 

$167  41 

78  99 

7,902 

13,516 

0,556 

3,761 

2,120 

1,336 

2,175 

64,360 

«163  42 
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TABLE  in.— QUARTERLY  EARNINGS  : 


INDUSTRIES. 


(  Men.... 
{  Women. 


Balldlnn;  Trades 

Clothing  and  Textile  Trades: 
Tailoring 

flats,  caps  and  furs <  Wom&n 

Boots,  shoes,  gloyes,  etc <  ifom^ 

Shirts,  collars,  caffii  and lanndry....  <  p^r^^ 

Textile  trades |  Women' 


Total— ClothlniT,  £tc. 


CMen... 
I  Women 


Transportation : 


»nsp4 
Railroads 

Street  railways 

Cabmen,  cartroen  and  livery  employes  . 
Freight  handlers,  longshoremen,  eto.. .. 


Total— Transportation 


Printing  and  Allied  Trades. 


CMen.... 
}  Women. 


Metals,  Machinery  and  Shlpballdlnfc: 
Iron  and  steel {ww'n 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel , 

£iisineers  and  firemen 

Shipbuilding 


Total— Metals,  Eto. 


(Men.... 
)  Women. 


Tobacco  Trades. 


(Men  .... 
{  Women. 


Food  and  Liquors: 

Food  preparation  

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters. 


Tjtal— Food  and  Liqnors 


Theater*  and  Music 


(Men  ... 
I  Women 


Stone  Working:,  Paving,  £tc. 

Stone  worlcing 

Paving 

Bilcli  and  cement 


Total— Stone  Working,  Eto. 


Wood  Working  and  Furniture. 

Restaurant  and  Retail  Trades.. 

Public  Kmploymeut 

Glass  Working 

Miscellaneous  Trades 


Men.  ... 
omren 


(M 


(Men  .... 
I  Women 


GRAND  TOTAl, 


NUMBBB  OF  MBMBBBS  OP 


$1 

to 
$24. 


65 


181 


125 

to 

$49. 


«0 


222 

177 


181 


150 


151 


44 

1 


8 


32 


82 


5 
10 


882 

180 


16 
IfK) 


208 


154 

1 


24 

7 


102 


102 


174 

21 


6 
17 


885 

1 


7 
18 


28 


fMen 

Women  .  ... 

Both  sexes. 


400 

203 

699 


25 


$50 
to 

$74. 


2 

82 

40 


10 
27 


287 


635 
7S6 


90 
50 
63 


26 
112 
160 


797 

1,064 


1 


20 
473 


494 


184 

188 


8 


25 

21 
67 


116 


90 

62 


83 
28 


61 


269 


86 

457 

26 


510 


1,200 

229 


1,495 


80 

86 

68 
o 

102 
15 

27 

8,002 

1,37.9 


$75 

to 

$09. 


898 


1,187 

1,690 

3 


4 
281 


1,610 

1,699 


1 

2,007 

130 

605 


2,748 


219 

66 


240 


118 
28 
12 


898 


842 

176 


280 
135 


415 


247 


11 

17 

406 


484 


456 
405 

25 


91 
179 


4,371 


7,882 

1,956 


9,788 


$100 

to 

$124. 


1,817 


1,614 

1,178 
10 


469 

$ 

134 

19 
127 
640 


2,854 

1,740 


180 
1,006 

226 
1.076 


2,488 


515 
2St 


1,602 

90 

174 

13 

38 


1,727 

20 


1,280 

65 


609 
8 


611 


127 


159 

6 

?40 


To5 


982 
451 

to 


278 
2,120 


14.655 

2,076 


16,780 
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(e)  THE  ENTIRE  STATE. 


Labob  Obqakizations  Who  Earned  — 

• 

Total 

nnmber 

reported. 

$125 

to 

$140. 

$150 
to 
.  $174. 

$175 

to 

$100. 

$300 

to 

$224. 

$225 

to 

$240. 

$250 

to 

$274. 

$275 

to 

$290. 

$800 

or 

over. 

Averafte 
eamlDi^a 
of  each. 

1,720 

18,208.        6,797 

6,042 

6,646 

276 

12,  244 

8,616 

4,014 

61,262 

$228  64 

6.878 

57 

3,820 

8,206 

1,720 

530 

42 

216 

10.453 

4,019 

],655 

90 

2,060 

6S 

556 

61 

033 

700 

$140  38 
83  64 

484 

40C 

631 

2 

64 

56 

40 

171  80 
66  46 

870 

623 

145 

43 

80 

4 

140  27 

s 

71  7t 

85 

101 

30 

2 

03 

1 

160 

201  68 
83  tS 

230 

173 

110  61 

101  6t 

*""*■"   ** 

6,947 

59 

4,969 

4,676 

1,776 

468 

687 

42 

424 

24.666 

4,9tS 

$150  98 

85  69 

625 

1,116 
44 

2.187 

2,066 
200 

326 

1,866 

677 

2,871 

lO.RIR 
3,257 
2,658 
6,896 

$224  64 
106  88 

145 
1,685 

780 
1,203 

851 

67 
240 

03 
865 

53 

250 

77 

176  57 
126  88 

2,889 

4,120 

1,080 

19 

8,117 

642 

1,824 

680 

876 

2,448 

22,620 

14,485 

659 

$176  62 

781 

1,001 

7 

6,014 

8 

1,676 

16 

1,88  6 

248 

2,884 

$220  14 

lOt  6t 

817 

2,807 

8,447 

2,346 

2,081 

Oil 

100 

251 

18.508 

to 

$'9i)  36 
lio  00 

810 

02 

4 

880 

480 

,          55 

029 

801 
38 

78 

737 

70 

254 

1,425 
188 

31 

1,860 

075 

2 

232 

104 
514 

2,356'        176  64 
6,225         233  16 
],447<        238  23 

728 

8,271 

6,215 

8,281 

8,948 

8,786 

884 

869 

28,626    $208  19 

to        ItO  00 

2,744 

1,115 

1,656 

S46 

689 

83 

26 

121 

12 

2 

1 

6,840    $187  64 

1,842         Its  39 

1 

878 
404 

723 
1,846 

678 
605 

52 
400 

105 
853 

31 

8 

80 

151 

3,774 
8,062 

$156  04 
183  72 

1,882 

2,069 

1,878 

642 

968 

1 

161 

7,736 

$170  66 

218 

1,066 

286 

160 

181 

204 

2,620 

400 

6,812 

4fi 

$806  79 

493  94 

8,937 

724 

1,073 

46 

30 

107 

232 

32 
73 

67 

2 

83 

028 
36 

833 

501 
111 

••...... 

1,027 

ii 

$244  41 
107  69 
121  77 

......^... 

282 

887 

162 

964 

833 

702 

1,058 

6,784 

$204  20 

$171  06 
140  50 

888 
811 

2,140 

4S6 

10 

484 

15 

816 

688 
667 

672 

984 
74 

897 
18 

6 
16 

74 
17 

6,673 
2,907 

15 

ir>s         sf)  so 

128 

68 

664 

200 
102 
260 

684 

180 
170 

227 
72 

1,942 
81 

1 
8 

4 
5 

8,712       221  74 

831'      136  51 

8.860       131  00 

17\          60  SO 

19,674 

l,gtl 

84,991 

S76 

24.960 

90 

20,003 

8 

17.856 

15 

21,928 

10,045 

14,020 

400 

190,809!   $197  12 

7,051\        117  18 

90,895 

35,366 

25,050 

20,101 

17,871 

21,9»3 

10,045 

14,420 

198,760 

S193  92 
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EDITORIAL  SUMMARY. 

state  of  The  review  of  the  reports  of  labor  organizations 
Bmpioyment  j^  ^ew  York  State  for  the  quarter  that  ended  ou 
the  Slst  of  December  discloses  a  larger  number  of  unemployed 
than  in  the  previous  quarters  of  1899,  but  smaller  than  at  the 
corresponding  period  in  1897  and  1898.  The  percentage  of  union 
members  unemployed  at  the  end  of  December  was  22.6  in  1897, 
27.2  in  1898,  and  19.6  in  1899.  The  percentage  of  the  unemployed 
during  the  three  months  (October,  November,  December)  in  the 
same  years  was  5.8,  9.0  and  4.7  respectively.  Earnings  were  also 
generally  larger  in  this  period  in  1899  than  in  the  previous  years. 
The  number  of  labor  organizations  and  of  members  of  the  same 
increased  largely  during  the  quarter,  while  only  thirteen  organiza- 
tions lapsed  and  five  were  amalgamated  with  others. 

X  H  «t 

Batidtnff  '^^^  adoption  of  a  new  building  code  in  New  York 
Operations,  city  last  December  brought  on  a  rush  of  builders 
who  wished  to  have  their  plans  approved  under  the  former  code. 
Hence  while  the  estimated  cost  of  projected  buildings  in- 
creased but  slightly  in  October  and  November  of  1899,  afi  com- 
pared with  the  same  months  in  1898,  the  increase  in  December, 
1899,  over  December,  1898,  was  unprecedented,  having  in  fact 
more  than  quadrupled;  the  two  amounts  being  respectively 
J27,929,660  and  |6,287,878.  As  a  building  permit  is  limited  in 
duration  to  one  year,  the  prospect  of  the  undertaking  of  very 
extensive  building  operations  in  New  I'ork  some  time  before  the 
end  of  1900  is  bright.  In  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  the  building 
statistics  for  the  last  quarter  of  1899  indicate  a  diminution  in  the 
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scale  of  building  operations.  Syracuse,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
pects to  embark  on  more  extensive  operations  than  in  .1898; 
although  the  number  of  buildings  for  which  permits  were  issued 
fell  off,  their  estimated  cost  increased  very  considerably. 

K  tt  K 

The  tide  of  immigration  to  the  United  States  con- 

Immlvratlon. 

tinues  to  rise  and  in  the  last  quarter  of  1899  the 
number  of  arrivals  at  the  Port  of  New  York  was  74,892,  which 
is  23,012  more  than  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1898. 

H  H  H 

State  Prison  Commissioner  Mantanye  is  quoted  in 
'  *****  *   opposition  to  the  threatened  destruction  of  the 

present  prison  labor  system  by  successive  amendments 
to  the  law  that  are  designed  to  bring  prison  labor  pro- 
ducts into  competition  with  outside  labor.  The  latest 
proposition  is  a  bill  to  allow  public  school  authorities 
to  purchase  school  furniture  of  private  manufacturers  in 
this  State.  Mr.  Mantanye  shows  that  for  the  manufacture 
of  school  furniture  in  the  prisons,  the  necessary  machinery 
and  supervision  have  been  provided  so  that  the  prison  plants 
have  become  able  to  turn  out  as  finished  a  product  as  any  other 
plant.  But  as  the  prison  authorities  may  not  sell  prison  products 
below  the  market  prices,  or  pay  commissions  to  brokers  or  pur- 
chasing agents,  they  would  be  underbid  by  private  firms,  their 
products  undisposed  of  and  the  convicts  thrown  into  idleness,  to 
become  burdens  upon  the  taxpayers.  Hon.  John  T.  McDonough, 
Secretary  of;  State,  in  a  careful  review  of  the  present  system,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  reports  of  the  Prison  Commission  and  Super- 
intendent of  Prisons,  favors  the  disuse  of  machinery,  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania plan,  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  furnish  more  employment 
for  prisoners  than  can  be  secured  at  present. 

H  H  H 

m 

Labor         ^  review  of  the  more  important  labor  laws  en- 

Learlslation  "^ 

In  1890.  acted  by  American  legislatures  in  1899  shows  that 
New  York  was  well  to  the  front  in  this  field.  The  eight-hour  day 
is  now  the  leading  object  of  the  organized  labor  movement,  and 


Editosial  3 

iJew  York  State  is  probably  in  advance  of  the  other  common- 
iT^ealthfi  as  respects  the  practical  efficiency  of  its  statute  provid- 
ing for  the  eight-hoar  day  and  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  for 
public  employees  or  employees  of  contractors  on  pnblic  work. 
TThe  resolution  on  the  eight-hour  day  adopted  at  the  recent  con- 
"vention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  reprinted. 

^  H  H 

Troy  street     ^^^  accouut  is  giveu  of  the  street  railway  strike 
Railway  Strike,  ju  rproy  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  whichstoppe^ 

transit  entirely  for  eight  days.  Negotiations  between  the 
strikers  and  the  company  proved  successful  before  8^n  attempt 
wafi  made  to  operate  the  road  with  imported  help.  The  original 
-object  of  the  strike  was  neither  an  advance  in  wages  nor  a  reduc- 
tion of  hours;  but  subsequent  developments  brought  these  into 
prominence.  As  a  result  of  the'  settlement,  "  regular  "  men  now 
receive  two  dollars  for  working  ten  hours  a  day,  whereas  they 
liad  been  working  eleven,  twelve  or  more  hours  for  the  same 
wages.  Items  concerning  other  strikes  appear  under  the  heading 
of  "  Labor  Notes." 

H  H  H 

^   ^^?'         The  state  of  employment  in  Germany  in  1899  was 

Conditions  t     v  ^ 

In  Germany,  much  improved  as  compared  with  1898.  Whereas, 
rthe  number  of  working  people  seeking  employment  at  the  labor 
•exchanges  far  exceeds,  as  a  rule,  the  number  of  situations  offered, 
in  six  of  eleven  months  in  1899  there  were  more  situations  than 
applicants.  The  report  of  the  Prussian  factory  inspectors  for 
1898  shows  that  143,542  children  under  16  years  of  age  were 
employed  in  factories  in  1898;  of  these  1,421  were  under  14.  The 
number  of  women  employed  was  353,629,  and  of  males  over  16, 
1,726,240. 

Co-operation  Recent  British  statistics  show  the  rapid  advance 
In  Britain,  ^f  ^jjg  co-operative  movement  for  buying  and  sell- 
ing the  necessaries  of  life.  Seventeen  hundred  societies  had,  in 
1898,  a  million  and  a  half  members,  one  hundred  million  dollars 
of  capital,  sales  amounting  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  million 
•dollars  and  employed  directly  seventy-five  thousand  persona. 
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^*  FjrS^ie"*  *"  ^  recent  publication  of  the  French  bureau  of  labor 
and  BnariAnd.  (Office  du  Travail)  indicates  the  existence  in 
France  of  2,324  trade  unions  with  an  aggregate  membership  of 
437,793, — somewhat  more  than  double  the  number  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  English  statistics  for  1898  deal  with  1,267  trade 
unions,,  haying  a  memberfihip  of  1,644,591.  In  the  past  seven 
years  the  100  principal  unions  collected,  and  expended  over  fifty 
million  dollars,  of  which  only  23  per  cent,  was  on  account  of 
strikes,  as  compared  with  59.3  per  cent,  for  friendly  benefits 
(unemployment  23.3  per  cent.,  sick  and  accident  benefit  16.2  per 
cent.,  superannuation  8.6  per  cent.,  funeral  and  other  benefits  11.2 
per  cent.),  and  17.7  per  cent,  for  working  expensee. 

9i  H  H 

Insurance  rpjj^  (»j^y  ^f  Baslc  in  Switzerland  is  trying  the  ex- 
Unemployment,  periment  of  compulsofy  insurance  against  lack  of 
employment  in  certain  trades.  The  municipality  bears  the  ex- 
pense of  establishing  and  maintaining  the  insurance  office  and 
makes  a  small  appropriation  besides;  while  both  employers  and 
employees  make  weekly  contributions. 

H  9i  H 

The  text  of  two  agreements  between  employers 

Agreements.  ,-,.,,.  i       t^ 

and  work  people  is  published  in  the  Bulletin. 
One  agreement  is  between  the  Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers 
and  the  Long  Island  Railroad  and  the  New  York  and  Rockaway 
Beach  Railway  Companies.  The  other  is  between  Typographical 
Union  No.  6  and  the  New  York  Typothetae,  and  relates  to  over- 
time rates  of  pay. 

It  ^  «C 

Decisions  The  judicial  decisions  reported  in  the  present 
of  the  Courts.  BtJLLETix  include  Several  employers*  liability 
cases  and  the  charge  of  Justice  Childs  in  the  Buffalo  ease  where 
a  member  of  the  machinists'  union  sued  the  president  of  the 
typographical  union  for  damages  on  account  of  his  exclusion  from 
the  composing  room  of  a  newspaper  office.  The  modifications 
made  by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Judge 
Bookstaver's  injunction  order  in  favor  of  the  New  York  Sun  Pub- 
lishing Association  are  reproduced  and  a  general  review  of  the 
legal  status  of  the  "  boycott "  is  also  given. 
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REVIEW  OF  RETURNS  FROM  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS 
FOR  QUARTER  ENDED  DECEMBER  3J,  J899. 

I.  Namber  and  Membership  of  Unions. 

Table  I  on  page  67  shows  the  number  and  membership  of  labor 
organizations,  at  the  end  of  December,  in  New  York  City  and 
the  w^hole  State,  and  for  each  industry  or  group  of  trades.  Of 
the  total  number  of  unions,  1,390,  New  York  City  contained  494 
or  31.8  per  cent.;  and  of  the  total  membership,  224,383,  New 
York  City  contained  152,860  or  68  per  cent.  A  very  small  frac- 
tion of  the  membership  is  composed  of  women,  (8,239);  never- 
theless the  number  of  female  unionists  is  increaaing,  as  the  fol- 
lowing table  shows: 

,  Tablb  1. 

Number  ToUl  ,£!I5fl 

unions.        memberthip.         Son^ 

1M6.  End  of  October M2  170,296 

1807.  End  of  December 1,029  173,962  6,712 

1890.  End  of  December 1.185  175,028  7,480 

1899.  End  of  December 1,890  224,863  8,239 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  number  of  organizations  has  in- 
creased by  255,  and  of  this  number  70  were  added  in  the  qilarter 
ended  December  31st.  These  gains  are  all  net  and  do  not  ex- 
press the  total  number  of  new  organizations,  since  they  take 
account  also  of  defunct  organizations  and  amalgamations. 
Thus,  during  the  past  quarter,  the  real  gain  was  70  plus  18,  the 
latter  being  the  number  of  unions  that  dropped  out  of  existence 
by  dissolution  or  amalgamation  with  other  unions. 

The  following  unions  were  reported  to  the  Bureau  as  having 
lapsed  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1899: 

Albany — ^United  Garment  Workers  No.  92. 

Albany — Rasp  and  File  Makers*  Union  Xo.  1. 

Binghamton — Tanners  and  Curriers.  ^ 

Buffalo — ^Tile  Layers'  Helpers'  Union  No.  11. 

Buffalo — Web  Pressmen's  Assistants  No.  5. 

Ganandaigua — ^Brewery  Workers'  Union  No.  176. 

Cohoes— Liberty  Association,  L.  A.  1492  K.  of  L.  (Rib  Knitters). 

New  York  (Manhattan  Borough) — United  Garment  Workers  No.  122 
(Overall  Workers);  Progressive  Hebrew  Typographical  Union  No.  83,  S.  T. 
and  L.  A. 

Poughkeepsie — Journeymen  Barbers  No.  41. 

Sidney — Green  Glass  Bottle  Blowers. 

Sidney — ^Federal  Labor  Union  No.  6737. 

Syracuse — Mince  Meat  Workers. 

During  the  same  quarter  the  following  amalgamated  with 
other  unions  of  the  same  trades ; 
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Buffalo— Journeymen  Bakers  No.  217. 
Malone — Railroad  Trainmen  No.  511. 

New  York  (Manhattan  Borough) — Stone  Carvers*  Association;  Eccentric 
Association  of  Engineers  No.  6.  L.  A.  7988  K.  of  L. 
Rochester — Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  (Lasters). 

While  the  number  of  organizations  has  been  gradually  increas- 
ing throughout  the  period  1896-1900,  the  number  of  members  did 
not  perceptibly  increase  until  the  last  year  of  the  period,  wherein 
the  increase  in  membership  amounted  to  49,«^60.  Of  this  aggre- 
gate, 15,263  new  members  were  added  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1899,  and  nearly  all  trades  participated  in  the  growth.'  Table 
2  below  shows  that  the  only  trades  in  which  there  was  a  decline 
in  the  number  of  members  in  the  last  quarter  were  those  con- 
nected with  the  theater  and  music,  although  the  typographical 
trades,  both  in  New  York  City  and  the  inlalnd  towns,  barely 
maintained  their  strength.  The  unions  in  the  tobacco  trades, 
which  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  year  experienced  a  falling  off 
in  membership,  enjoyed  a  small  increase  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter, which  does  not,  however,  secure  to  them  so  large  a  mem- 
bership) as  they  had  in  the  preceding  quarters.  The  large  in- 
crease in  membership  in  the  organizations  of  public  £mx)loyee» 
is  especially  noticeable.  It  occurred  in  New  York  City  and  was 
in  part  due  to  the  transfer  from  other  groups  of  organizations 
ascertained  -to  be  composed  of  municipal  employees.  But  this 
transfer  accounts  for  only  about  500  of  the  increased  member- 
ship, which  is  therefore  a  result  of  growth  in  old  uniops  and 
organization  of  new  ones.  Two  new  unions  of  post  office  clerks 
have  a  membership  of  1350. 

TABIiB  8— NUMBBR  OF  MkMBBBB  OF  LABOK  OROANIZATIOMB. 


Industribb. 


I.    BuildfiiK,  Btone  working,  etc 

IL    Clothing  and  teztUM. 

m.    MetalB,  machlnerj,  shlplmlldlog. 

IV.    TrBnBportatlon 

v.    Printing,  binding,  etc 

TI.    Tobacco 

VII.    Food  and  liquora. 

III.    Theater  and  muBlc 

IX.  Wood  working  and  furniture . . . 
Z.    Best ^urantB  and  retail  trade . . . . 

XI.    Public  employment 

XU.    MiBcellaneouB. 

Total 


Dkobmbbr  81,  1899. 


Men. 


78,489 

88,015 

87,998 

86,805 

15,511 

7,081 

8,767 

9,066 

7,918 

8,580 

5,847 

8,196 


816,144 


Women. 


5,061 


6 

589 

1,947 


488 

'ioi' 
"77' 


8,889 


Total 


78,489 

88,606 

87,908 

85,811 

16,040 

8,978 

8,767 

9,494 

7,918 

8,781 

6,847 

8,876 


884,888 


September 
b0,1899. 


71,164 

89,708 

88,914 

84,478 

16,088 

8.886 

8,891 

9,618 

6,991 

8,807 

8,787 

8,185 


809,180 


Increase. 


8,87» 

8,964 

4,978 

7S9 

rr 

92 

360 

•-84 


674 
8,180 

140 

l6^ 


^LoM. 


>n 
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II.   Employment. 

What  is  the  effective  labor  force  of  these  224,383  members  of 
labor  organizations,  constituting  perhaps  one-sixth  of  the  work- 
ing population  of  the  State?  The  question  can  be  answered  with 
some  approach  to  accuracy  for  all  but  a  fraction  of  the  member- 
ship. From  a  few  organizations  the  reports  concerning  the 
amount  of  employment  were  incomplete.  Sometimes  members 
were  known  to  be  at  work  in  other  trades  than  their  own.  Rut 
10,238  members  were  reported  as  idle  during  the  entire  three 
months  under  consideration.  As  there  were*  76  working  days 
in  the  quarter,  the  net  loss  in  production  amounted  to  780,088 
days.  Moreover,  of  the  208,600  employed  at  any  time  during  the 
quarter  only  a  small  majority  worked  full  time,  as  is  shown  in 
Table  3  below.  Working  full  time  (76  days)  these  208,600  union- 
ists would  have  accomplished  15,853,600  days'  work;  while  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  accomplished  14,190,685  days'  work,  including 
the  Sundays  worked  by  engineers  and  others  regularly  employed 
seven  days  a  week.  Here,  then,  is  a  loss  of  1,662,915  days'  work 
or  the  equivalent  in  production  of  21,880  workmen  regularly  em- 
ployed throughout  the  quarter.  The  total  loss  was  2,443,000 
days  or  the  work  of  32,100  work-people.  In  other  words,,  the 
actual  results  accomplished  by  the  208,600  work-people  inter- 
mittently employed  and  the  10,238  work-people  unemployed  could 
have  been  accomplished  by  186,719  work-people  if  there  had  been 
no  illness,  no  labor  disputes,  no  closing  of  factories  by  trusts,  and 
no  stoppage  of  work  by  the  conditions  of  weather  or  some  other 


cause. 


Tablb  8. 

NUMBBR  OF  DATS   WOBKED   BT  UNION  MBHBKBS. 


1-0    days 

10-10  days 

90-20  days 

80-80  dayB 

40-40  days 

iO-BOdays 

80-00  days 

70-70  da)  s 

80-80  days 

00  days  or  orer 

Total 


QUARTBR  ENDBD  DEO. 

81,  1800. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

381 

1.0 

541 

.8 

2J61 

.1 

11,8"7 

5.4 

11,880 

6.7 

81,710 

10.4 

87,801 

17.0 

101.481 

48.6 

8,847 

1.6 

18,701 

0.0 

908,eoo 


100.0 
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The  actual  amount  of  time  lost  on  account  of  the  several 
factors  cannot  be  determined  without  more  elaborate  reports 
than  can  be  expected  from  union  officials  every  three  months. 
But  a  study  of  Table  II  (pages  68-73)  will  show  in  what  trades 
idleness  was  most  prevalent,  and  thus  indicate  the  principal  in- 
fluences.   A  summary  of  Table  II  follows  below  in  Table  4.   Much 


Table  4. 

NUMBSB  AXD  PbRCKNTAOB  OF  THB  UNSMPLOTBD. 


TRADES. 


T.  BuildinfCi  stone-working,  etc... 
II.  Clothing  and  textiles 

III.  Metals,   maohlnery  and    ship 

building 

IV.  Transportation , 

V.  Printing,  binding,  etc 

VI.  Tobacco 

VII.  Food  and  liqnors 

VITI.  Theater  and  mnsio 

IX.  Wood-working  and  fumitare  . . 
X.  Reetaorants  and  retail  trade  . . . 

XI.  Pablio  employment 

XII.  Miacelianeons 

Total 


DUBINQ  ENTIRE 

QUABTBB (OGTOB8B 

OK  LAST  DAT 

1-DECBMBBB  31, 

t  OF  QUARTKB. 

1889). 

Number- 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Percentage.' 

5,144 

7.2 

10,707 

20.6 

872 

2.6 

10,680 

81.0 

200 

1.1 

2.405 

0.0 

l,fi8i 

7.5 

8,606 

15.0 

704 

5.0 

1,870 

8.6 

128 

1.4 

787 

8.8 

461 

5.8 

663 

7.6 

46 

.7 

640 

0.0 

200 

8.7 

080 

11.8 

48 

1.8 

486 

12.8 

152 

2.6 

188 

3.1 

122 

8.7 

101 

8*0 

10.288 

4.7 

41,707 

19.6 

Percentage 

unem- 

plojed  on 

Dec  81, 

1886. 


80.8 

67.1 

7.8 
9.0 

o.s 

17.7 

6.5 

10.4 

11.4 

16.0 

.t 

6.5 


27.2 


the  largest  pc^rcentages  of  unemployment  at  the  end  of  December 
were  in  the  building  and  clothing  industries,  and  are  both  readily 
accounted  for.  Although  the  recent  season  was  unusually  mild, 
contractors  had  planned  to  suspend  operations  during  the  winter 
and  could  not  readily  alter  the  plans.  The  clothing  trade  is 
proverbially  dull  at  this  season.  In  other  industries  many  work- 
ing people  were  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  customary  shut  down 
at  the  end  of  the  year  for  taking  an  inventory  of  stock.  This  is 
notably  the  case  in  wood-working  establishments,  stove  works 
and  cigar  factories.  Table  4  shows  that  conditions  of  employ- 
ment at  the  end  of  1899  were  almost  universally  better  than  at 
the  end  of  1898;  they  were  also  superior  to  conditions  at  the  end 
of  1897,  although  the  difference  Is  less  marked,  as  will  be  ob- 
served in  Table  5: 
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Tablb  6. 

NcMBia  AKD  Pbbokktaob  op  tbb  Unbmploted. 

During  the  quarter  ending      At  th^  end  of  December. 

December  81. 

Nanber.    Percentage.       Number.      Percentage- 

1897 10,132  B.8  89,8^8  24.6 

1890    16,488  9.0  4«.125  27.i! 

1890 10,88  4.7  41,707  19.6 

As  between  New  York  city  and  the  inland  towns  and  cities, 
employment  was  more  general  in  the  latter,  where  the  average 
number  of  days  worked  during  the  quarter  was  73  against  66  in 
New  York  dty.  The  contrast  is  also  -brought  out  in  the  summary 
below  (Table  6).  It  is  chiefly  accounted  for  by  the  preponderance 
in  New  York  city  of  unions  in  the  building  and  clothing  indus- 
tries, which  were  particularly  subject  to  idleness  at  the  season 
specified.  Over  one-half  of  all  the  members  of  labor  organizations 
in  New  York  city  are  in  these  two  industries,  while  the  proportion 
in  the  remainder  of  the  state  is  about  one-fourth. 


Table  6. 
Days  Workkd  xm  Nbw  Yobx  Citt  and  in  tbb  Rbmaihdbh  or  tbb  Statb-^Pbrobmtaoi 


. 

NBW  tobk  oitt. 

BBXAINDBE  OF  TBB  STATE. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

1—80  days 

&6 
40.0 
48.8 

8.1 

10.7 

a.6 

66.1 
.6 

8.6 
89.5 
44.1 

7.8 

100.00 

8.1 
8i.9 
66.8 
17.9 

100.0 

7.8 
9B.0 

8.0 

40-69  days 

2i% 

70—79  days  

fifi.8 

80+     days 

16.5 

Totol 

100.0 

lOO.O 

100.0 

100.0 

III.  Earnings. 

Earnings  depend  largely  upon  employment,  and  the  state  of 
employment  having  been  more  favorable  in  181)1)  than  in  1898, 
earnings  were  also  larger.  Table  7  brings  into  comparison  the 
average  earnings  of  men  and  of  women  in  twenty-niue  groups  of 
trades  in  the  fourth  quarters  of  1898  and  1891).  As  resjjects  the 
women,,  their  earnings  in  the  last  three  months  of  1899  wc^re  larger 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1898  in  all  the  trades  except 
the  typographical.  For  the  male  members  of  trade  unions  the 
comparison  is  not  so  generally  favorable,  six  of  the  29  trades 
showing  a  diminution  in  the  average  earnings  as  compared  with 
one  year  ago.  The  majority  of  these  cas(^  result  from  an  infusion 
into  the  unions  of  a  larger  membership  of  less  well-paid  labor. 
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Tablb  7. 

AVESAGB  QUABTBRLT  EABNINOB  OF  UNION  MBMBBBS. 


TRADES. 


QCABTBB  ENDBD 

Dbobmbis  31, 18M. 


AveraKe 
D  amber 
of  days 
worked. 


Number 
employed. 


Averafre 
eaxBlDgs. 


QuABTBB  Ended 
Dbcimbeb  31,  1898. 


Number 
employed. 


Averafi^e 
earnings. 


I. 


II. 


IVL 


IV. 


V. 

VI. 

VII. 


VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

.  XL 

XII. 


Building,  Stone  Working,  Etc.: 

Stone  working , 

Brick  ana  cement  making .... 

Building  and  paving  trades... 

Building  and  street  labor , 

Glotfaing  and  Textiles : 

Oarments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc _ 

Shirts,  collars,  oufband  laundry 

Textile  tiades 

Metals,  Machinery  A.  Sbipbuild'g 

Iron  and  steel ...» 

Meuls  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Sh^building 

Transportation: 

JUilroads 

Street  railways 

Freight  liandiers,tniokmen,etc 

Cabmen,  pilots,  etc 

Printing,  Binding.  Etc 

Tobacco ^... 

Food  and  Liquors: 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 

Theatre  and  Music 

Wood  Working  and  Furniture . . . 

Restaurants  and  Retail  Trude 

Public  Employment...... 

Miscellaneous: 

Glass     

Barbeiing ^.,. 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 


II. 


Clothing  and  Textiles: 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

Shirts,  collars,  cufb  and  laundry 

Ti'xtile  trades .*. 

Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

Tobacco  

VUI.  Theater  and  Music 

X.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade 

Miscellaneous : 

Other  distinct  trades 


V. 
VI. 


XU, 


Jfsn. 


Women. 


67 

8,306 

1201  66 

8,431 

70 

947 

119  73 

62 

60,948 

199  92 

41,034 

92 

12,668 

158  92 

9,308 

60 

23,121 

184  88 

8,650 

64 

1,604 

152  16 

1,387 

67 

1,697 

181  57 

2,112 

76 

744 

218  76 

164 

74 

1 

841 

127  57 

751 

66 

17,272 

181  10 

8,932 

71 

2,652 

195  84 

1.610 

88 

6,274 

284  19 

6,196 

66 

1,828 

218  72 

1,278 

87 

11.859 

226  57 

10.095 

(19 

8,182 

114  49 

8,252 

65 

7,688 

182  70 

4,681 

89 

1,445 

165  96 

1,725 

68 

14,569 

218  31 

13,544 

72 

6,871 

187  42 

6,971 

76 

8,851 

148  64 

8,526 

75 

4.828 

174  63 

8,872 

67 

6.074 

821  75 

5,968 

70 

7.607 

164  80 

4.657 

75 

8,450 

148  79 

2,018 

88 

5,668 

207  82 

1,796 

69 

850 

235  59 

819 

76 

1,074 

184  50 

893 

77 

786 

164  72 

148 

68 

894 

108  18 

294 

62 

8,890 

67 

81 

66 

64 

76 

58 

76 

641 

75 

499 

78 

1.922 

79 

428 

76 

201 

78 

77 

75  98 

2.059 

80  00 

92 

60  59 

52 

87  48 

111 

108  96 

688 

110  24 

460 

126  04 

2,899 

498  96 

813 

92  87 

27 

46  66 

$196  12 


171  64- 

96  41 

108  74 

196  68 

107  65 

80  90 

86  91 

217  60 

168  40 

228  7a 

226  4» 

218  88 

111  ^ 

141  81 

154  06 

217  53 

117  8» 

146  09 

171  89 

229  22 

170  72 

135  60 

216  45 

201  47 

120  08 

230  37 

94  54 

66  18 

68  08 
54  80 
58  98 

92  49 
116  10 

93  78 
825  29 

88  59 


The  notable  iuerease  in  the  earnings  of  union  workers  in  the 
manufarture  of  shirts,  collars  and  cufifs  and  of  textiles,  although 
affecting  only  a  email  number,  shows  a  very  coiifliderable  change 
of  conditions  in  the  space  of  one  year. 

The  aggregate  earnings  of  the  209,707  members  of  labor  organ- 
izations   employed    at    any    time    during    the    quarter    were 
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^8,086,305.02,  of  which  only  ^f912J29.27  were  the  earnings  of 
women. 

The  number  of  men  and  women  earning  the  diiferent  amounts 
is  shown  in  Table  III  (pages  76-9)  for  each  group  of  trades  and 
for  New  York  City  and  the  remainder  of  the  State  separately. 
The  percentages  in  the  aggregate  number  reported  are  shown* 
below. 


Table  8. 

PBBCBNTAOK  of  all  X7NIQKI8T8  EaBXIKG  TBS  SPBCIFIBD  AMOU.V16. 


TEtAJDES. 


Dollars. 

1-24 

25-  49 

6^74 

76-  99 

100-124  

125-140 

100-174 A 

200-224 

225-249 

250-274  

S76-299 

•00   + 

Total 


Mbn. 


New  York 
City. 


.0+ 
.9 

2.3 

2.6 
10.8 

7.8 
15  8 
18.8 
14.1 
10.1 
lO.Q 

4.1 

5.7 


100.0 


Remainder 
of  the 
State. 


.6 

.6 

2.0 

9.2 

14.7 

1«.5 

2i.8 

14.1 

8.2 

5.8 

8.0 

1.2 

3.8 


100.0 


New  York 
State. 


0.2 

0.8 

2.2 

4.7 

12.0 

9.6 

17.9 

15.6 

12.3 

8.7 

7.8 

3.1 

5.1 


100.0 


Women. 


New  York 
City. 

Bemainder 
of  the 
State. 

-0-f 

9.4 

29.0 

26.8 

28.2 

6.2 

1.2 

.1 

.0+ 

.2 

23-7 

17.1 

16.4 

25.4 

1.2 

7.4 

.2 

.3 

8."i  ' 

.0+ 

100.0 

100.0 

New  York 

btate. 


3.6 

25.7 

20.4 

20.9 

18.2 

1.2 

4.0 

.1 

.2 

.0-h 

100. u 
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STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS- 

I.  New  York  City. 

All  signs  indicate  that  there  will  be  extraordinary  activity  in 
the  building  industry  of  Greater  New  York  during  the  current 
year.  True,  the  new  Building  Code,  which  went  into  effect  on 
the  23d  of  last  December,  and  which  in  a  measure  changed  con- 
structive methods,  besides  extending  the  fire  limits,  doubtless 
prompted  many  builders  to  file  plans  before  its  provisions  became 
operative,  in  order  to  secure  possible  advantages  under  the  old 
regulations;  yet  the  fact  that  any  approval  granted  by  a  com- 
missioner of  buildings  shall  expire  by  limitation  if  the  work  is 
not  commenced  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  its  issuance,  is 
sufficient  reason  for  the  assumption  that  nearly  all  those  who 
applied  for  permits  immediately  prior  to  the  inception  of  the  new 
code  will  undoubtedly  proceed  with  their  enterprises  within  the 
prescribed  time  limit.  During  last  December  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  2,038  new  and  remodeled  buildings  for  which  plans  were 
approved  in  the  several  branches  of  the  department  of  buildings 
reached  the  very  high  sum  of  f28,753,410,  which  was  |21,925,900 
in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  1,096  edifices  planned  in  the  same 
month  of  1898. 

For  the  three  months  ended  with  December,  1899,  plans  were 
approved  for  the  construction  of  2,952  new  buildings,  as  against 
2,343  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1898.  The  estimated 
cost  of  these  proposed  structures  was  f 45,757,487  and  |22,144,965, 
respectively,  showing  a  gain  of  106.6  per  cent,  for  1899  when  com- 
pared with  1898.  In  the  last  quarter  of  1899  2,030  new  buildings 
were  commenced  and  2,587  were  completed.  During  the  like 
three  months  of  the  preceding  year  1,996  were  started  and  1,789 
were  finished. 

The  stimated  cost  of  alterations  to  old  buildings  shows  an 
increase  of  $801,906  for  the  last  three  months  of  1899  over  the 
same  period  of  1898 — the  amounts  being,  respectively,  J2,189,788 
and  $1,387,882,  although  the  number  of  buildings  proposed  to  be 
remodeled  in  the  first-mentioned  period  was  fewer  thaji  in  1898. 
The  number  commenced  was  1,364  in  the  quarter  ended  with 
December,  1899,  and  1,485  for  the  corresponding  term  of  1898; 
but  in  1899  1,846  remodeled  buildings  were  completed,  against 
1,601  in  the  same  three  months  of  1898. 
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Eecapitulating  the  statistics  of  both  new  and  reconstructed 
buildings  for  which  plans  were  filed  and  permits  issued,  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  4,410  for  the  last  three  months  of  1899  was 
f47,947,275,  while  |23,532,847  was  the  proposed  cost  of  the  3,873 
projected  in  the  corresponding  time  of  1898.  During  the  quarter- 
year  which  closed  in  December,  1899,  3,394  buildings  were  com- 
menced; in  1898,  3,481.  For  the  same  period  of  1899  4,433  struc- 
tures were  completed— 43  more  than  in  1898,  when  the  number 
was  3,390. 

The  tables  follow : 


Nsv  ToBX  Crrr. 

CtoMPARATlTX  FTATBimiT  OT  THX  NUMBBR  OV  NbW  BcriLDIMflW  FOB  WHICH  PLANS  WBRK  A.P- 
PBOTSD,  ThBZB  EsTXHATBD  008T,  JLND  the  NuMBCB  OOMlimfaKD  AHO  COHPLBTKD,  DUKINO 
OOTOBSB,  NoTXHBUt  AMD  DbOKMBBB,  1806  AMD  1800. 


NUMBKB    ov 
BuiLDINGfl. 

< 
B8TIMATBD  CoST  OF  PbO- 

NOHBSR  OF  BUILDIMOS. 

s 

MONTHS. 

• 

JBOTKD     BOILDINOS. 

OOMHBKOBD. 

OOMPLBTBD. 

1806. 

1880. 

1886. 

1880. 

1806. 

1800. 

1808. 

1800. 

October 

NoTomber. 

Deeember. 

881 
844 
618 

786 

707 
1,610 

17,700,458 
6,057,684 
6,967,878 

$8,449,900 

0,886,588 

97,090,660 

880 
688 
518 

740 
680 
669 

478 
765 
566 

706 

688 

1,101 

Total 

9,848 

*,06B 

$89,144,065 

$46,757,487 

1,006 

9.060 

1.780 

9,587 

OOMPAKATITB  StATBKBIIT  OF  THB  NUMBSB  OF  BtnLDIKOB  FOB  WHICH  Px^ABS  FOB  A.LTBBATIOM8 
WBBB  APPBOyBD,  TbBIB  BbTOCATBD  Ck>ST,  AKD  THB  NUMBBB  COHKBMOBO  AMD  OOMPLBTBD, 
DUBINO  OCTOBBB,  NOYBMBBB  AMD  DbOBMBBB,   1898  AMD  1800. 


Nuhbbb  of 

EanMATBD  Cost  of  Pbo- 

NUMBBB  OF  ALTEBATIOKS. 

MONTHS. 

BoiLDlKOfl. 

JBOTBD   Al;rBBATlOM0. 

OOMMBMCBD. 

OOMPLBTBD. 

/ 

1806. 

1800. 

1806. 

1809. 

1808. 

1890. 

1806. 

1800. 

October 

Kovember 

December 

605 

447 
478 

1,580 

408 

446 
510 

$485,076 
413,174 
580.689 

$600,955 
660,788 
823,750 

581 
468 
486 

475 
454 

485 

547 
554 

600 

1,601 

579 

608 
871 

Total 

1,458 

$1,887,882 

$9,180,788 

1,485 

1,864 

1,846 
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'COICPAEATITB    STATIMMHT  OF  TBB    NUMBER   09   NSW  AXD  BOfODBLBD  BOTLDIVaS  FOB 
PLA!«8    WbBX    APPBOTBD,     THBXB    OOMBimD    BSTIMATBD    OOBT,    AVD    THB    NUMBBB 
IIBNOBO  AMD  COBPLBTBD,  DUSOX^  OOTOBBB,  NOYBMBBR  AND  DBOBBBBB,  1898  ABD  1899 


KUMBEBOV 
BUILOUMM. 

BsmiATBD   OOBT   ov    Pbo- 
jBorrsD    BmLDXMOB    abb 

NuMBBB  OV  New  Botldoisb  abd 
Altbratiobb. 

ONTHB. 

Altbeateobb  ■ 

OOMHENCBO. 

OOMPLBTBD. 

1896. 

1899. 

1898. 

1699. 

1898. 

1899. 

1896. 

1880. 

October 

1,486 
1,891 
1,086 

1,819 
1,168 
8,088 

$8,884,6S9 
8.470,806 
6,887,510 

19,141,854 
10,098,811 
28,768,410 

,  1,881 

'  1,161 

949 

1,884 
1,088 
1,067 

1,086 
1,809 
1,066 

1,870 
1,801 
1,778 

Noyember 

I>6eember 

Total 

8,878 

4.410 

$88,688,847 

$47,947,876 

8,481 

8,894 

8,890 

4,488 

II.  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 

The  Buffalo  and  Rochester  statistics  of  building  permits  issued 
in  the  lafit  three  months  of  1899  show  a  decline  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  in  1898.  The  figures  given  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Buildings  in  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  Buf- 
falo, are  as  follows: 

CiTT  OF  Buffalo— MoNTBs  of  October,  Novsicbbb  and  Dbcbhbbb. 

iVt4iii6«r.         smmaUd  CoH. 
1898.  1899.        1898.  1899. 

l}..w  bolMlngB. 149     880      r84,d80         1090.618 

Alterations,  etc 169       88  98,868  89,7?? 

Total 818  ^118  '  $877,887         $880,888 


While  Rochester's  building  operations  were  larger  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1899  than  in  1898,  in  the  fourth  quarter  there  was  a 
notable  falling  off  as  appears  in  the  following  table: 

CiTT  OF  R0GHB8TBB— Months  of  Octobbr,  Novbmbbr  and  Dbgbicber. 

Numher,  BttinwMl  Coat. 

1898.      1809.         1898.  1809* 

New  bulldlnsB  erected 186        112      $887,484  IM1'^ 

BuiMinsB  remodeled »  M  18.160  41,880 

Total 148        144       $406,884  $288,807 


The  plans  for  new  buildings  decreased  both  in  numbers  and  in 
C06t.  Although  the  number  of  buildings  remodeled  and  expenses 
of  remodeling  increased  between  1898  and  1899,  the  increase  was 
too  small  to  affect  the  total  for  new  and  remodeled  buildings. 

Syracuse  also  reverses  the  comparison  drawn  between  1898  and 
1899  for  the  third  quarter,  inasmuch  as  the  fourth  quarter  of  1899 
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cnanifests  a  considerable  increase  over  1898.    Statistics  furnished 

« 

by  Fire  Marshal  Erasmus  Pellenz  are  as  follows: 

CXTT  OF  STBACUSa— MONTHS  OF  OCTOBXB,   NOYSMBSR  AKD  DBCBMBBR. 

yumber,  B^timated  Oo9t. 

loHk       1899>  J  888.  lOWi 

K6W  bulldinss 101         83       1177.836  |274,88S 

AddiUont  82  68  42,018  18,606 

ToUl 188        141       $219,848  |292,8W. 

The  number  of  new  buildings  and  of  additions  decreased  be- 
tween 1898  and  1899,  in  the  specified  months,  but  the  total  cost  in- 
creased considerably.  The  increase  was  for  new  buildings,  as  the 
<ost  of  additions  diminished. 
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IMMIGRATION  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Usually  the  winter  season  is  not  very  propitious  for  immigra- 
tion, but  the  figures  for  the  quarter  ended  December  31,  1899,. 
furnished  to  this  Bureau  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Fitchie,  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration  at  the  Port  of  New  York,  show  an  in- 
crease of  no  less  than  17,914  arrivals  at  that  station  over  the 
preceding  quarter,  and  23,012  more  than  in  the  last  three  months, 
of  1898.  In  the  latter  quarter  the  arrivals  numbered  51,880;  in 
the  same  three  months  of  1899,  74,892,  and  for  the  quarter  ended 
in  September,  1899,  56,978. 

Comparing  the  returns  for  the  closing  quarter  of  1899  with 
those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1898,  it  is  seen  that  the 
largest  proportionate  gain  of  those  races  recording  at  least  2,000 
arrivals  was  made  by  the  Slovaks,  whose  increase  was  3,418,  or 
121.7  per  cent.  The  Polish  race  was  second,  with  an  increase 
of  94.2  per  cent,  or  3,105  in  number;  the  Croatians  and  Sloven- 
ians being  third,  showing  a  gain  of  1,045,  or  85.4  per  cent.  The 
increases  among  other  races  were :  Hebrew,  3,903 — 63.2  per  cent ; 
Scandinavian,  1,286—40.8  per  cent ;  Northern  Italian,  1,046—33.8 
per  cent;  Southern  Italian,  3,038 — 20.1  per  cent;  Magyar,  2,017 — 
20.1  per  cent;  Qerman,  558 — 10  per  cent;  Irish,  60 — 1.6  per  cent* 

In  point  of  numbers  the  Southern  Italians  still  retain  the  lead 
in  immigration,  the  arrivals  of  that  race  being  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  total.  There  were  18,149,  or  24.2  per  cent,  of  that  clasa 
who  landed  during  the  quarter  which  ended  last  December. 
Next  in  numerical  order  come  the  Hebrews,  with  10,076,  or  13.5 
per  cent;  then  follow  the  Poles,  with  6,401,  or  8.5  per  cent; 
Slovaks,  6,226,  or  8.3  per  cent;  Germans,  6,118,  or  8.2  per  cent; 
Scandinavians,  4,436,  or  5.9  per  cent;  Northern  Italians,  4,140, 
or  5.5  per  cent;  Irish,  3,746,  or  5  per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  male  and  female  immigrants  who  arrived 
at  New  York  in  the  last  three  months  of  1899  did  not  deviate 
much  from  that  of  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous 
year.  In  the  first-mentioned  period  the  male  arrivals  numbered 
45,843,  or  61.2  per  cent,  while  in  the  same  three  months  of  1898 
29,045,  or  56  per  cent,  came.  There  were  29,049,  or  38.4^  per 
cent,  females  reported  for  the  three  months  ended  on  December 
31,  1899,  and  during  the  like  period  of  1898,  22,835,  or  44  per 
cent.    Of  the  principal  races  noted  in  the  arrivals  during  the 
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closing  three  months  of  1899  the  greatest  disparity  in  the  pro- 
portion of  sexes  was  among  the  Northern  Italians,  72.7  per 
cent  of  them  being  males  and  27.3  per  cent  females.  The  He- 
brew race  showed  the  smallest  proportional  dissimilarity — 56 
per  cent  males  and  44  per  cent  females.  In  the  Irish  and  Scan- 
dinavian immigration  the  females  continue  to  predominate,  the 
proportions  being,  respectively,  females  62.8  per  cent,  males  37.2 
per  cent;  females  55.6  per  cent,  males  44.4  per  cent. 
The  tabular  statement  is  as  follows: 
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The  number  of  immigrants  arriving  at  the  port  of  New  York 
during  the  quarter  ended  December  31,  1899,  was  74,892.  Of 
this  number  four-fifths  were  destined  to  the  States  composing 
the  North  Atlantic  Division,  of  which  group  the  State  of  New 
York,  being  the  leading  industrial  commonwealth,  received  the 
largest  number.  Of  the  total  number  of  arrivals,  32,049  (42.8 
per  cent)  declared  their  intention  to  locate  in  New  York  State, 
14,356  (19.2  per  cent)  in  Pennsylvania,  4,596  (6.1  per  cent)  in  New 
Jersey,  4,479  (6  per  cent)  in  Massachusetts,  and  2,361  (3.2  per 
cent)  in  Connecticut.  Of  those  favoring  the  North  Central  Di- 
vision for  their  destination  4,008  (5.4  per  cent)  went  to  Illinois, 
2,355  (3.1  per  cent)  to  Ohio,  and  1,869  (2.5  per  cent)  to  Michigan. 
To  the  South  Atlantic  Division  only  1,003  (1.3  per  cent)  were 
bound,  while  the  number  destined  to  the  South  Central  Division 
was  but  629  (0.9  per  cent).  The  avowed  destination  of  2,386 
(3.2  per  cent)  was  to  the  Western  Division. 

The  detailed  statement  follows: 


Table  Sbowino  thb  Avowsd  Dbrinatiov  op  ImiiaBAim  who  Lavdbd  at  tbm  Pobt  or 
New  Yobk  DUBora  thb  Quabtbb  bndbd  Dbobmbbb  81,  18W. 

AUbanuB 03 

Arlson* M 

ArkADMB 8 

GalifonilA 023 

Colondo 61ft 

Conneotioat 3,861 

Bttlaware 48 

DiBttietafColombi* 44 

Florida 387 

GeorfriB 48 

Hawaii i.....  3 

Idaho 15 

IlUnoU 4,008 

Indiana 463 

[Ddiaa  Tanltoiy 31 

Iowa 837 


Kentocky M 

Loniaiana '    337 

Maine 61 

HaryUnd 360 

HaMaohnsetta 4,470 

MlchlKan 1,860 

Mianeaota 686 

HiaalMippi 11 

HiMonri. 868 

Hontana 315 


Nelnraaka • 

NoTada 33 

KewHampahiia 88 

NawJars^ 4,606 

Kew  Hexioo 80 

KewYork 83,040 

KorthCaroUna ^ 5 

North  Dakota 868 

Ohio 3,886 

Oklahoma 11 

Oreg<ni 60 

PennsylTania 14,856 

Bhode  Island 706 

South  Carolina ,  10 

SoathDakoU 866 

Tenneasee 68 

Texas 171 

Utah 87 

Vermont 80 

ViTjcinlB 80 

WashingtoD 176 

West  Virginia 283 

Wisoonsin 606 

Wyoming 185 

Total .74,808 
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STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMEPTT  BUREAU. 

Report  of  the  Superintendent. 

The  quarter  ending  December  31, 1899,  closes  the  most  success- 
ful year  of  the  Bureau  since  its  inception.  The  months  of  Octo- 
ber, November  and  December  covered  a  period  of  the  year  when 
people  have  returned  from  their  summer  homes  and  have  settled 
down  permanently  for  the  winter.  During  this  period  there  is 
not  so  much  likelihood  of  changing  help  as  at  other  periods  of  the 
year.  And,  as  a  consequence,  most  of  those  who  found  employ- 
ment at  this  time  found  a  peripanent  situation. 

As  has  been  stated  heretofore,  the  demand  for  girls  as  general 
bouseworkers  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply.  The  reason  for  this 
is  found  mainly  in  the  fact  that  many  employers  are  doing  away 
with  the  subdivision  of  labor.  Many  are  now  living  in  apart- 
ments and  having  the  domestic  labor  performed  by  one  servant. 

I  have  been  informed  that  many  of  the  private  employment 
agencies  do  not  look  with  favor  upon  women  who  act  as  general 
bouseworkers.  The  reason  assigned  is  that  where  two  or  more 
are  employed  in  one  house  the  intelligence  agency  receives  a  fee 
for  each  girl,  while,  as  a  natural  consequence  where  but  one  girl 
is  kept  in  the  household  but  one  fee  is  paid  to  the  keeper  of  the 
office. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  such  agencies  to  state  that  people 
who  place  their  labor  on  the  market  through  this  bureau  are  of  an 
inferior  class,  and  yet,  when  one  employer  made  a  statement  of 
this  kind  to  us,  and  was  shown  the  confidential  returns  filed  with 
us  from  former  employers  it  was  at  once  made  evident  that  as 
competent,  reliable  help  could  be  found  here  as  at  the  best 
agencies  where  large  fees  were  charged  for  such. 

The  newspaper  press  of  the  city  has  given  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  bureau  recently  and  focussed  the  public  vision  on  it. 
As  a  consequence  the  general  public  know  more  about  our 
methods  of  doing  business  than  heretofore,  the  result  being  an 
increase  of  patronage,  which  we  are  satisfied  will  continue  to 
increase  in  proportion  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our  work  will 
be  disseminated. 

This  bureau  was  not  able  to  find  employment  for  many  males 
on  the  quasi  public  works  in  the  city.    The  reason  for  this  is  to 
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be  found  in  the  fact  that  most  of  such  work  was  conducted  by  a 
contracting  firm  acting  under  instructions  from  the  leaders  of 
the  dominant  party  in  the  city.  The  newspaper  press  and  the 
court  proceedings  demonstrate  just  how  one  of  these  contracting 
companies  almost  wiped  out  of  existence  one  of  the  best  paying 
enterprises  in  New  York  city.  In  order  to  obtain  work  on  this 
special  contract  a  man  had  to  see  his  district  leader,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  his  usefulness  to  the  said  leader  he  was  billeted  on  the 
payroll  of  this  particular  company  of  contractors,  the  corporation 
paying  the  bill  regularly.  It  was  all  that  could  be  desired  for 
the  contractors  and  the  men  employed  by  them  while  this  condi- 
tion of  things  lasted,  but  its  existence  was  somewhat  abbreyiated 
by  an  order  from  the  court  taking  the  work  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  corporation  and  the  company  interested  and  placing  a  re- 
ceiver in  charge. 

A  reference  to  the  table  herewith  shows  the  increase  in  the 
business  of  the  bureau  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1898: 


Applioanto 
for  work. 

AppUcftnts 
for  help. 

Sltuatiom 
secured. 

Oaurtor  Aodloff  Decdinbftr  81 .  1fl9d  . . . . .  i  •  • . . .  1 1 . .  r . .  - 

1,490 
1,068 

714 
668 

596 

Ouarter  endtur  December  81. 1896. 

480 

Per  cent  of  iDcreaae  of  situatlonf  secured. 
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PRISONS  AND  PRISON  LABOR* 

By  Hon.  John  T.  McDonough. 

The  summary  of  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  State 
Prisons  and  that  of  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1899,  make  very  interesting 
reading. 

Both  deal  with  the  important  problem  of  the  labor  of  convicts, 
cost  of  maintaining  prisons,  conditions  of  penal  Institutions  and 
other  subjects  of  interest. 

The  reports  relating  to  the  prison  population  are  a  great  sur- 
prise, showing  a  decrease  that  is  not  accounted  for  and  that  is 
really  remarkable. 

Decrease  of  Prisoners. — The  following  is  a  statement  showing 
the  number  of  male  convicts  in  the  prisons  September  30,  in 
each  of  the  last  ten  years : 


PBISON. 


Anbnm... 
dtnton.... 
8isg  Sing. 


Totftl. 


1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1,065 

881 

1,243 

1898. 

1,151 

804 

1,588 

1,268 

760 

1,B01 

1,878 

958 

1,869 

1,188 
1,081 
1,275 

1,168 
1,081 
1,865 

1.126 
1,607 
1,875 

1,014 

886 

1,220 

969 

047 
1,286 

8,488 

8,614 

8,596 

8,492 

8,564 

8,508 

8,120 

8.129 

8,292 

1899. 


1,067 

854 

1,250 

'8,161 


This  table  shows  a  decrease  in  the  three  State  prisons  since 
1891  of  453. 

^he  decrease,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  State  prisons.  It 
is  more  marked  and  greater  in  the  penitentiaries,  particularly  in 
those  in  which  the  old  contract  system  of  prison  labor  existed  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  demand  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of 
prisoners. 

Decrease  in  Penitentiaries, — A  table  showing  the  total  number 
of  prisoners  in  the  prisons,  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  dur- 
ing the  years  1895,  1898  and  1899,  as  published  by  the  State 
Commission  of  Prisons,  is  as  follows: 

1896.       1896.        1899. 

Thf  three  State  priwns.. :''"iiii"^'jl\    '«^^      *«^^      ''^ 

1,445       1,888 

S.8I1 


A  deoreaae  during  the  pMt  j^mx  of  44,  and  a  dtorease  since  1890  of  874. 

New  York  State  Reformatory 1,967 

A  decrease  during  the  past  year  of  69,  and  sn  increase  since  1896  of  126. 

Penitentiaries  .\?:.....\Tr.,. 4.668       S,884 

A  decrease  durlnfr  the  past  year  of  608,  and  a  decrease  since  1896  of  9,887. 

Houses  of  refute  for  women 880         401  404- 

An  increase  during  the  past  year  of  8,  and  an  increase  since  1895  of  94. 


*Daily  average  number  of  conrlcts  in  the  three  prisons,  in  18S|3,  was  8,311;  in  1899» 
8,860. 
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It  appears  from  this  table  that  since  1895  there  has  been  a 
falling  off  in  penitentiary  prisoners  of  2387.  The  falling  off  in 
the  State  prisons  since  1895  is  347,  making  a  total  of  2734.  In 
the  penitentiary  of  New  York  county,  in  which  the  contract  sys- 
tem had  no  existence,  there  has  been  no  decrease  of  prisoners. 

Has  the  abolition  of  the  contract  system  had  anything  to  do 
with  this  remarkable  decrease  of  prisoners  during  years  when 
the  population  of  the  State  has  been  rapidly  increasing? 

It  was  claimed  during  the  debates  in  the  constitutional  con- 
vention that  the  demands  of  the  prison  contractors  for  prison 
help  were  so  pressing  that  prisoners  were  sought  after  and  men 
were  sent  to  contract  prisons  oftener  and  for  longer  terms  than 
would  otherwise  happen. 

Do  these  figures  corroborate  those  statements? 

Insanity  Decreasing, — Before  the  new  prison  system  went  into 
effect  it  was  claimed  by  prison  oflScials  and  prison  reformers  that 
it  would  not  furnish  work  enough  for  the  prisoners  and  that 
on  that  account  insanity  among  them  would  increase  to  a  fright- 
ful extent. 

The  new  system  has  now  been  in  effect  long  enough  to  fairly 
test  this  question.  The  result  is  in  favor  of  the  present  system, 
showing  only  forty-five  cases  in  the  three  prisons  last  year.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  prisoners  who  became  in- 
sane in  the' three  State  prisons  for  each  year  since  1895: 


PRISONS. 

Aabum 

OUnton 

Sing  Sing 

Total  Insane 


1893. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

14 
18 
28 

18 
11 
81 

85 
18 
16 

81 

8 

18 

64 

48 

64 

61 

1899. 


14 
11 
17 


48 


Work  of  Prisoners. — ^The  Superintendent's  report  complains 
somewhat  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  orders  from  public  institutions 
to  keep  all  the  prisoners  busy  with  most  improved  machinery. 

Last  year  complaint  was  made  about  the  idleness  of  prisoners 
in  the  Kings  County  Penitentiary.  It  seems  that  now  those  pris- 
oners are  busy  making  brushes  and  brooms  for  the  street  clean- 
ing department  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  thus  the  State 
prisons  have  lost  this  work.    Complaint  is  also  made  that  since 
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the  new  system  was  adopted  the  insane  asylums  of  the  State  have 
put  their  inmates  at  work  manufacturing  articles  for  the  use  of 
their  inmates,  thus  diminishing  the  demand  for  prison  labor,  but 
giving  healthful  work  to  many  people  who  formerly  were  sup- 
ported in  idleness  by  the  State.  The  Commission  of  Prisons, 
which  has  always  given  the  new  system  hearty  support,  and 
has  done  much  to  make  it  a  success,  is  satisfied  with  its  results 
and  pronounces  it  a  success.  The  report  of  this  Ck)mnussion 
says:  j 

**  All  things  considered,  the  present  industrial  system  of  employing  con- 
victs  has  made  satisfactory  progress,  and  Is  furnishing  a  reasonable 
amount  of  employment  to  the  convicts,  and  a  remuneration  to  the  State 
as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  the  system  superseded  by  the  new  Ck)nstltu- 
tion,  and  that  in  a  little  more  time,  when  the  out-put  of  prison  made 
goods  has  been  more  accurately  adjusted  to  the  demand,  and  the  difficul- 
ties incident  to  the  establishment  of  new  industries  and  the  purchase  of 
prison  made  goods  by  public  officials  have  been  overcome,  the  earnings 
of  the  convicts  will  be  largely  increased  and  the  new  system  wiU  be  even 
more  successful  than  at  the  present  time." 

Amount  of  Sales, — The  Superintendent  shows  that  while  the 
sales  of  the  three  State  prisons  in  1898  amounted  to  f  494,720.15, 
in  1899  they  fell  off  to  the  sum  of  |394,501.61,  owing  to  the  com- 
petition of  other  penal  institutions  and  the  insane  asylums. 

The  Commission  states  that  the  sales  of  prison  products  made 
in  all  prisons,  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $436,543.24,  a  decrease  as  compared  with  1898  of 
only  172,000.00. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  three  State  prisons  is  given  at  f54,- 
000.00  and  the  gross  earnings  at  $174,079.67. 

The  Gommission  says: 

*'  This  amount  is  obtained  by  taking  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  from 
the  value  of  the  product.  The  amount  used  from  the  gross  avails  of  the 
productive  industries  to  pay  sales  agents,  sux)erlntendents  of  industries, 
foremen,  instructors  and  other  citizen  employees  in  the  industries  amounted 
to  $51,946.75.  This  sum  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  gross  earnings  of  the 
prisoners  in  arriving  at  their  net  earnings. 

"  The  Commission  believes  that,  in  the  near  future,  the  payment  of  such 
a  large  sum  for  foremen  and  instructors  in  the  industries  can  be  materially 
reduced  by  the  employment  of  keepers  and  guards  qualified  to  act  as  fore- 
men and  instructors  in  the  industries,  as  required  by  section  84,  of  the 
Prison  Law." 


■  
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Too  Much  Machinery, — One  of  the  objections  to  the  use  of  so 
much  machinery  in  the  prisons  seems  to  be  the  cost  of  foremen 
and  instructors. 

In  this  connection,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  this  state  do  not  now  expect  to  make  profits  by  running 
prison  factories,  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  chapter  141  of 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  passed  in  1897,  which  provides  that 
^'  no  machine  operated  by  steam,  electricity,  hydraulic  force,  com- 
pressed air  or  other  power,  except  machines  operated  by  (land 
or  foot  power,  shall  be  used  in  any  of  said  institutions  [certain 
institution  named]  in  the  manufacture  of  any  goods,  wares,  ar- 
ticles or  things  that  are  manufactured  elsewhere  in  the  state." 

If  this  plan  were  adopted  in  the  prisons  of  this  state  there 
would  be  no  question  about  keeping  all  the  prisoners  employed 
in  useful  occupations.  The  originators  of  the  present  plan  had 
in  mind  the  passage  of  a  law  by  which  all  felons  should  be  sen- 
tenced to  the  Elmira  Reformatory  and  the  state  prisons,  and 
those  convicted  of  misdemeanors  to  the  county  jails  of  the  several 
counties,  thus  doing  away  with  the  penitentiaries.  If  this  were 
done,  the  state  prisoijers  could  be  kept  busy  manufacturing,  and 
the  county  prisoners,  only  a  few  in  most  of  the  counties,  kept  at 
work  on  the  county  farms,  about  county  buildings,  and  at  road 
making.  Some  of  the  counties  pow  successfully  work  short  term 
prisoners  on  roads,  notably  Oneida  county  where  the  system 
gives  satisfaction. 

In  Other  StcUes, — The  New  York  plan  of  prison  labor  is  attract- 
ing much  attention  in  other  states. 

The  TJ.  S.  Industrial  Commission,  which  has  been  in  session  in 
Washington  almost  a  year,  among  other  things  investigated  the 
question  of  prison  labor,  and  after  taking  a  great  deal  of  testi- 
mony on  the  subject  recently  concluded  to  recommend  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  several  states  the  New  York  system  as  the  most 
satisfactory  to  workmen,  to  manufacturers  and  to  those  inter- 
•ested  in  prison  reform. 

The  state  of  Iowa  has  now  the  question  of  following  the  New 
York  law  before  its  legislature,  and  the  newspapers  of  that  state 
generally  support  the  bill. 

A  similar  bill  passed  the  lower  house  of  the  Ohio  legislature 
last  month,  and  its  friends  expect  it  to  become  a  law. 
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Other  states  are  discussing  tl\e  question  and  are  expected  to 
follow  New  York.  Mississippi  has  purchased  large  cotton  plan- 
tations and  has  solved  the  prison  question  to  the  satisfaction  of 
its  people  by  working  the  prisoners  on  these  plantations.  Evi- 
dently the  old  contract  system  must  go  in  all  the  states  sooner 
or  later. 

Reformation. — That  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  reformatory 
work  in  our  penal  institutions  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
Superintendent  of  Prisons  and  the  Commission  recommend  inde- 
terminate sentences  and  the  parole  system,  which,  they  say,  if 
^adopted  will  result  in  great  good. 

Of  the  3161  prisoners,  in  the  three  state  prisons,  1752,  or  more 
than  half  of  them,  are  under  thirty  years  of  age.  These  young 
men  are  not  all  utterly  bad,  and  earnest  and  persistent  efforts 
should  be  made  to  make  good  citizens  of  them.  If  the  parole 
system  tends  to  their  betterment  it  ough4:  to  be  adopted. 

The  Superintendent  states  that  58  per  cent  of  the  state  prison 
population  have  served  in  other  penal  institutions  and  strange  to 
say  245  of  these  served  terms  in  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  evi- 
dently without  being  reformed ;  but  there  may  be  hope  even  for 
these. 

As  a  whole  the  reports  of  the  Superintendent  and  the  Com- 
mission are  very  profitable  reading  for  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  such  subjects  and  who  perform  a  corporal  work  of  mercy  by 
visiting  the  prisoners. 
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PROPOSED  PRISON  LABOR  LEGISLATION- 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  (Senate  No.  609)  to  amend  the  prison 
labor  law,  which  requires  public  institi|tions  to  purchase  their 
supplies  from  the  State  prisons,  by  permitting  school  authorities 
to  buy  school  furnitur^e — not  in  the  open  market,  but  of  New  York 
manufacturers.  In  connection  with  the  proposed  legislation  W. 
J.  Mantanye  of  the  State  Prison  Commission  recently  expressed 
himself  as  follows  in  favor  of  the  present  system : 


*( 


If  the  school  boards  saw  or  understood  the  biU  they  would  oppose  it 
earnestly,  and  so  would  mechanics  and  all  other  taxpayers.  In  the  first 
place  the  bill  does  not  permit  school  boards  to  purchase  where  they  choose 
In  an  open  competitive  market,  but  simply  permits  them  to  purchase  such 
school  furniture  manufactured  by  labor  in  this  State.  The  use  of  the 
word  *  labor '  Is  to  catch  mechanics,  for  it  means  nothing,  as  all  manu- 
facture Is  by  labor.  There  is  but  one  concern  manufacturing  scliool  fur- 
niture in  this  State  and  that  is  in  Buffalo.  Therefore,  to  be  honest,  the 
bill  should  be  entitled  *  An  act  to  give  a  monopoly  in  school  furniture  to 
the  Buffalo  company  and  to  prevent  competition  from  out  of  the  State.' 
The  Grand  Rapids,  Battle  Creek  and  other  large  factories,  with  hundreds 
of  laborers,  would  be  barred  out.  Therefore  if  this  bill  were  a  law,  the 
Boards  of  Education  would  have  no  advantages  from  the  competition  of 
others,  and  the  purchasing  agents  or  brokers  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
one  company  and  be  deprived  of  their  perquisites. 

"  Really,  there  is  every  reason  why  public  bodies  or  boards  should  be 
willing  to  purchase  of  the  penal  institutions,  for  every  taxpayer  Is  fur- 
nishing capital  to  carry  them  on  and  has  an  interest  to  expect  a  dividend 
by  reduction  of  his  taxes.  The  prisoners  must  be  kept  employed,  as  all 
concede,  and  as  they  are  maintained  by  taxation  the  State  should  require 
them  by  their  labor  to  support  themselves  as  those  outside  do,  instead 
of  being  a  burden  upon  taxpayers.  Under  the  present  system  for  employ- 
ing convicts,  which  took  effect  In  1807,  the  State  gets  the  full  value  of  the 
labor  of  the  convicts  In  reduction  of  taxation,  instead  of  selling  it  out  for 
nominal  prices  as  under  the  old  contract  system  which  netted  the  State 
nothing  for  the  labor  and  yet  permitted  the  contractors  to  bring  that  labor 
Into  an  unfair  competition  with  free  labor  and  to  make  the  market  price 
of  goods  so  low  that  industries  and  free  labor  were  crippled. 

"  Under  the  present  system  the  prices  for  articles  produced  for  the 
public  in  penal  institutions  must  be  and  are  fixed  the  same  as  the  prices 
of  like  goods  made  by  free  industries.  Prison  made  goods  can  only  be 
used  by  the  public  which  supports  the  convicts  and  cannot  be  sold  else- 
where or  be  allowed  in  any  way  to  compete  In  the  open  market.  AU  tax- 
payers and  public  officials  should  be  glad  to  thus  aid  in  making  the  con- 
victs pay  their  way,  and  aU  laboring  men  and  manufacturers  should  earn- 
estly support  and  jealously  guard  this  system  and  law  which  protects 
them  and  not  allow  the  State  to  be  forced  to  abandon  it  and  go  back  to 
the  old  contract  system  with  its  unfair  competition  with  free  industries, 
giving  no  aid  from  convicts  In  earning  their  own  support. 
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But  there  Is  still  more  to  this  effort  at  Buffalo  which  savors  of  un- 
fairness and  sharp  practice.  The  Prison  Commissioners,  in  the  spring  of 
1897,  when  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons  first  asked  to  have  the  school 
furniture  industry  assigned  to  it,  declined  to  do  so  because  it  would  in- 
volve la  large  expense  to  establish  the  plant,  and  would  also  perhaps  en- 
croach on  the  Buffalo  industry.  The  matter  was  pressed  upon  the  Com- 
missioners by  many  people  interested  in  the  reduction  of  taxation  by  the 
employment  of  convicts,  and  also  those  interested  in  such  an  employment 
as  would  prevent  a  return  to  the  contract  system. 

"Finally,  in  the  fall  of  1897,  oflBcers  of  the  Buffalo  company  stated  to  the 
Commissioners  that  they  bad  no  objections  to  the  assignment  of  the  in- 
dustry to  the  Prison  Department,  as  the  company  had  agreed  upon  ar- 
rangements with  it  to  use  the  company's  patents  for  a  compensation,  and 
that  as  the  penal  institutions  could  not  produce  enough  to  supply  the 
demand  in  the  State,  the  Buffalo  Company  would  be  benefited  as  it  would 
naturally  by  reason  of  using  the  same  styles  and  patterns.  The  company 
have  about  all  the  trade  of  the  State  which'  the  prisons  could  not  supply, 
and  it  would  be  greatly  relieved  from  competition  outside  the  State. 

"  The  Commission  then  assigned  the  industry  to  the  Prison  Department, 
which  at  much  labor  and  expense  procured  the  necessary  machinery  and 
established  the  industry  and  contracted  with  the  Buffalo  company  for 
the  use  of  its  patents  or  patterns. 

"  The  Prison  Department  has  never  been  able  to  supply  the  whole  de- 
mand, probably  not  more  than  half  of  it,  and  the  Buffalo  company  has 
been  able,  as  was  expected,  to  get  nearly  all  orders  that  the  department 
could  not  fill. 

"  At  first,  perhaps,  some  of  the  goods  made  were  not  as  perfect  as 
might  be  expected  on  starting  a  new  industry,  but  during  the  last  year  the 
production  by  the  State  has  been  fully  as  good  as  to  material  and  finish 
as  the  product  of  the  companies,  and  in  some  respects  better.  Some 
Boards  of  Education — Schenectady  for  one — were  pleased  with  the  goods 
and  seemed  surprised  to  find  they  were  even  finer  than  those  produced  by 
the  companies  whose  agents  had  represented  that  the  State  goods  were  of 
poor  finish. 

"  The  State  has  to  sell  at  the  market  price  established  by  other  manu- 
facturers and  cannot  cut  or  change  it,  nor  pay  commissions  to  purchas- 
ing agents  or  brokers.  The  latter  would,  therefore,  like  to  have  the 
privilege  given  to  boards  to  purchase  elsewhere.  The  Buffalo  company 
is  working  upon  or  through  this  desire  to  procure  for  itself  this  monopoly, 
for  as  the  State  cannot  cut  prices  or  pay  a  bonus  or  commission  its  in- 
dustry would  be  driven  out. 

"Tlie  result  of  this  proposed  law  permitting  the  purchase  of  other 
manufacturers  in  this  State,  that  is  of  the  Buffalo  company,  as  a  supple- 
ment  to  the  establishment  of  the  industry  in  the  prison  and  the  law  re- 
quiring public  bodies  to  purchase  of  penal  institutions,  would  be  to  leave 
tlie  State  with  its  expensive  machinery  idle,  and  the  convicts  also  idle,  to 
bo  maintained  by  taxation  onlj'. 

"  Very  likely,  too,  other  industries  would  act  on  the  precedent  and  soon 
the  State  would  be  forced  back  to  the  old  contract  system  to  employ  or  ex- 
ercise convicts  without  profit  and  to  the  destruction  of  free  industries  and 
wages."  ;    I 
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THE  LAW  OF  BOYCXJTTING. 

The  recent  dispute  between  a  New  York  newspaper  and  its 
trade  union  employees,  resulting  in  the  issuance  of  an  injunction 
order  in  restraint  of  boycotting  and  picketing,  focuses  attention 
upon  the  legal  phrases  of  the  boycott.  According  as  the  boycott 
is  defined  it  will  appear  legal  or  illegal.  Thus,  if  it  be  defined 
as  the  practice  of  withholding  custom  from  an  establishment 
alleged  to  be  unfair  in  its  ^treatment  of  employees,  the  boycott 
appears  to  be  a  perfectly  lawful  proceeding;  but  if  it  be  defined 
as  an  organized  attempt  to  destroy  the  business  of  an  establish- 
ment, it  appears  to  be  against  public  policy  and  illegal.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  two  conditions  are  so  frequently  found 
together,  that  it  becomes  extremely  diflScult  to  determine  where 
the  lawful  shades  into  the  unlawful.^The  courts  have  in  this 
instance  been  obliged  more  and  more  to  concern  themselves  with 
the  motives  of  the  participants;  and  the  tendency  has  been  to 
pronounce  as  lawful  only  those  combinations  in  which  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  participants  are  immediately  con- 
cerned, while  declaring  as  illegal  'those  combinations  which  can 
bring  more  harm  to  the  adversary  than  good  to  themselves. 
Thus  the  sympathetic  strike  has  often  been  declared  illegal  be- 
cause the  strikers'  interests  were  held  to  be  remote  rather  than 
immediate  and  direct ;Jteind  thus  the  courts  have  permitted  mer- 
chants to  use  any  means  of  attracting  trade,  short  of  direct  at- 
tacks upon  competitors. 
^^  The  law  of  conspiracy  is  founded  on  the  idea  that  a  combina- 
tion of  individuals  may  become  too  powerful  for  any  single  ad- 
versary, even  though  this  combination  use  only  means  that  are 
perfectly  lawful  in  the  hands  of  an  individual.  A  definition  of 
conspiracy  that  has  obtained  wide  acceptance  in  England  and 
America  was  given  in  the  case  of  Queen  vs.  Parnell  (14  Cox  C.  C, 
508)  wherein  the  court  said: 

CJonspiracy  has  been  aptly  described  as  divisible  under  three  heads — 
where  the  end  to  be  obtained  is  in  itself  a  crime;  where  the  object  Is  law- 
ful, but  the  means  to  be  resorted  to  are  unlawful;  and  where  the  object 
is  to  do  injury  to  a  third  party  or  to  a  class,  though  if  the  wrong  were 
effected  by  a  single  individual  it  would  be  a  wrong  but  not  a  crime.)  I 
think  under  these  three  heads  every  class  of  conspiracy  ranks.  And, 
gentlemen,  I  have  to  declare  to  you  that  it  is  a  criminal  act  where  two 
or  more  a,gree  to  have  a  crime  committed;  where  two  or  more  agree  to 
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effectuate  their  object  by  unlawful  means;  or  where  two  or  more  agree  to 
do  an  injury  to  a  third  party  or  to  a  class,  though  that  injury,  if  done  by 
any  one  alone,  of  his  own  motion,  would  not  be  in  him  a  crime  or  an 
offense,  but  would  be  simply  an  Injury,  carrying  with  it  a  right  to  civil 
remedy.  ,  The  court  also  say,  "  this  law  of  conspiracy  is  not  an  invention 
of  modern  times.  It  is  pant  of  our  common  law;  it  has  existed  from  time 
immemorial."  And  Justice  Barry  meets  the  frequent  contention  that  an 
act  or  purpose  should  not  make  several  persons  guilty  of  criminal  con- 
spiracy when  it  would  not  be  criminal  if  done  or  attempted  by  one  person 
only,  in  the  following  words:  "  The  third  and  last  case  is  where,  with 
a  malicious  design  to  do  an  injury,  the  purpose  is  to  effect  a  wrong, 
though  not  such  a  wrong  as,  when  perpet ratted  by  a  single  individual, 
would  amount  to  an  offence  under  the  criminal  law.  Thus  an  attempt  to 
destroy  a  man's  credit,  and  effect  his  ruin  by  spreading  reports  of  his 
insolvency,  would  be  a  wrongful  act  which  would  entitle  the  party  whose 
credit  was  thus  attacked  to  bring  an  action  as  for  a  civil  wrong,  but  it 
would  not  be  an  indictable  offence.  If  it  be  asked  on  what  principle  a 
combination  of  several  to  effect  the  like  wrongful  purpose  becomes  an 
offence,  the  answer  is,  upon  the  same  principle  that  any  other  civil  wrong, 
when  it  assumes  a  more  aggravated  and  formidable  character,  is  consti- 
tuted an  offence,  and  becomes  transferred  from  the  domain  of  the  civil 
to  that  of  the  criminal  law.  ♦  *  ♦  Thus  the  dividing  line  between 
private  wrongs,  as  entitling  the  party  injured  to  civil  remedies,  and  pri- 
vate wrongs  thus  converted  into  public  wrongs,  in  other  words  Into 
offences  and  crimes,  is  to  be  found  in  the  more  aggravated  and  formidable 
character  which  the  violation  of  Individual  rights  under  given  circum- 
stances assumes.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  law  of  conspiracy  by 
which  the  violation  of  private  right,  which  if  done  by  one,  would  only  be 
the  subject  of  civil  remedy,  when  done  by  several  is  constituted  a  crime, 
can  be  vindicated  as  necessary  and  just.  It  is  obvious  that  a  wrongful 
violation  of  another  man's  right  committed  by  many  assumes  a  far  more 
formidable  and  offensive  character  than  when  committed  by  a  single  in- 
dividual. The  party  assailed  may  be  able,  by  resource  to  the  ordinary 
civil  remedies,  to  defend  himself  against  the  attains  of  one.  It  becomes 
a  very  different  thing  when  he  has  to  defend  himself  against  many  com- 
bined to  do  him  injury." 

The  definition  of  conspiracy  has  been  steadily  narrowed  in 
England  during  the  last  century.  Early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  it  was  a  conspiracy  for  workmen  to  combine  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  an  advance  in  wages.  But  this  was  mainly 
because  the  rate  of  wages  itself  was  fixed. by  law.  Since  the 
abolition  of  a  legal  rate  of  wages,  the  situation  in  England  has 
been  changed.  As  no  American  State  has  attempted  to  fix  a 
legal  rate  of  wages,  American  courts  have  not  followed  the  Eng- 
lish precedents  in  holding  a  combination  to  secure  an  advance  in 
wages  to  be  illegal.  And  American  statutes  have  distinctly 
limited  the  definition  of  conspiracy  in  this  direction;  thus  sec- 
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tion  170  of  the  New  York  Penal  Code  reads:  "The  orderly  and 
peaceably  assemblying  or  co-operation  of  persons  employed  in 
any  calling,  trade  or  handicraft  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
advance  in  the  rate  of  wages  or  compensation  or  of  maintaining 
such  mte  is  not  a  conspiracy." 

The  prefient  law  of  New  York,  subject  to  the  foregoing  limita- 
tion, is  found  in  section  168  of  the  Penal  Code  which  makes  it 
criminal  conspiracy, 


**  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire    *    •    ♦    (5)  to  prevent  another  from 
exercising  a  lawful  trade  or  calling  or.  doing  any  other  lawful  act,  by 
force,  threats,  intimidation  or  by  interfering  or  threatening  to  interfere 
with  tools,  implements  or  property  belonging  to  or  used  by  another,  or 
with  the  use  or  employment  thereof    ♦    ♦    ♦    ." 

The  use  of  the  words  "  force,  threats,  intimidation "  is  very 
important  in  the  law  of  boycott,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  Appellate 
Division's  modification  of  Judge  Bookstaver's  injunction  order 
(see  below  page  60),  which  introduces  the  phrase  "in  such  manner 
as  to  express  or  imply  a  threat,  intimidation,  coercion  or  force." 
E^ven  the  order  of  Judge  Bookstaver,  which  the  Appellate  Division 
characterized  as  "  too  broad  '*  did  not  go  so  far  as  the  plaintiff's 
application  which  asked  that  the  defendants  be  restrained  from 
making  any  request  or  giving  any  advice  so  far  as  respects  the  news- 
boys and  newsmen  selling  plaintiff's  publications.  And  the  well- 
known  decision  of  Judge  Spring  in  the  Buffalo  Express  case  ex- 
pressly admitted  that  ^'the  labor  organizations  had  a  right  to 
refuse  to  patronize  the  Express  or  to  give  support  to  any  patron 
of  that  paper;  but,"  continued  the  judge,  "  their  antagonism  did 
not  end  there.  They  enlisted  the  support  of  other  labor  unions 
with  the  object  of  coercing  the  Express." 

Here  is  the  word  "  coercion  "  again,  it  appears  also  in  the  defi- 
nition of  boycott  given  by  Judge  Tafft  (in  Toledo  R.  Co.  vs.  Penn. 
Co.,  54  Fed.  Bep.  74») : 

"  As  usually  understood,  the  boycott  is  a  combination  of  many  to  cause 
a  loss  to  one  person  by  coercing  others  against  their  will  to  withdraw 
from  him  their  beneficial  Interests  through  threats  that  unless  those  others 
do  so,  the  many  will  cause  similar  loss  to  them." 

The  question  now  is,  have  workmen,  possessing  the  admitted 
right  of  combining  for  the  withdrawal  of  financial  or  moral  sup- 
port from  an  opponent,  the  additional  right  of  organizing  an 
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opposition,  not  only  among  thenuselves,  but  among  their  friends 
and  all  others  with  whom  they  have  influence? 

The  workman's  side  of  the  case  is  argued  by  the  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  the  American  FederationisU 
October,  1899,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  mado: 

The  original  boycotters,  so  long  as  they  limit  themselves  to  moral 
suasion,  might  in  the  name  of  such  principles  as  the  solidarity  of  labor, 
the  justice  of  the  demand  for  fair  wages,  the  economic  advantage  of 
strong  labor  organizations  and  so  on,  request  and  exhort  other  workmen 
and  elements  in  sympathy  with  labor  to  Join  in  their  boycott,  and  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  most  rabid  anti-boycott  agitator  will 
not  ventfire  to  assert  that  boycotters  may  not  resort  to  moral  suasion  in 
trying  to  enlist  others  or  that  outsiders  may  not  heed  boycotters'  appeals 
and  of  their  own  free  will  suspend  dealings  with  the  persons  or  firms  that 
had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  their  friends,  associates  or  patrons. 

The  argument  about  the  employment  of  threats  and  intimidation  Is 
fallacious  and  superficial.  Its  apparent  validity  disappears  when,  not 
satisfied  with  ugly  looking  words,  we  demand  precise  definitions.  No  one 
pretends  for  a  moment  that  it  would  be  proper  for  a  boycotter  to  approach 
a  merchant  and  say:  "You  must  Join  us  in  suspending  aU  dealings  with 
that  employer  or  newspaper  or  advertiser  on  pain  of  having  your  house 
set  on  fire  or  of  a  physical  assault."  This  would  be  an  unlawful  threat 
and  people  who  try  to  enlist  others  in  their  campaign  by  threats  of  this 
character  would  certainly  be  guilty  of  criminal  conspiracy.  Do  feoycotters 
use  such  threats?  Do  they  contend  for  the  right  to  employ  force  or 
threats  of  force?  Our  worst  enemies  do  not  contend  that  we  do.  They 
threaten,  but  what  do  they  threaten?  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  boycotters  threaten 
third  parties  to  boycott  them  if  they  refuse  to  Join  In  the  boycott  of  the 
original  subjects  of  the  campaign. 

In  other  words,  the  boycotters  say  to  the  "  others:"  "  If  you  decline  to 
aid  us  in  our  struggle,  we  will  suspend  dealings  with  you  and  transfer 
our  custom  to  those  who  do  sympathize  with  us  and  will  support  us." 
The  question  which  the  Judges  and  editors  who  glibly  denounce  boy- 
cotting have  never  paused  to  explain  is  how  a  mere  threat  to  suspend 
dealings  can  be  a  criminal  threat,  like  a  threat  to  assault  person  or  prop- 
erty. No  man  in  his  senses  will  dispute  this  axiomatic  proposition, 
namely,  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  threaten  that  which  he  has  a  right  to  carry 
out.  You  may/ not  threaten  murder,  arson,  assault,  battery,  libel,  because 
these  things  are  crimes  or  torts.  But  you  may  threaten  to  cease  admir- 
ing him  or  taking  his  advice,  because  he  has  no  claim  to  your  admiration 
or  obedience,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  cease  doing  that  which  you  have 
freely  and  voluntarily  done.  Similarly  you  may  tell  a  man  that  if  he  does 
a  certain  thing,  you  will  never  speak  to  him  or  call  at  his  house.  This  is 
a  threat,  but  it  is  a  threat  that  you  have  a  right  to  make.  Why?  Be- 
cause you  have  a  right  to  do  that  which  you  threaten. 

The  Scame  thing  is  strictly  true  of  boycotting — of  suspension  of  dealings 
with  merchants,  publishers,  carriers,  cabmen  and  others.  You  may 
threaten  to  take  your  custom  away  from  them  and  assign  any  reason  you 
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choose.  They  are  not  entitled  to  your  custom  as  a  matter  of  legal  or 
moral  right,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  withdraw  and  transfer  it  at  any  time 
and  for  any  conceivable  reason.  It  follows  beyond  all  question,  that  yon 
have  a  perfect  right  to  threaten  to  withdraw  your  custom.  The  principle 
is  the  same  whether  you  threaten  one  man  or  <a  hundred  men,  whether 
you  are  alone  in  threatening  the  withdrawal  of  your  custom  or  a  member 
of  a  vasrt  combination  of  people  acting  together  in  the  premises. 

Is  not  the  result  coercion  of  men  to  do  certain  things  against  their  will? 
Very  likely,  but  not  all  forms  of  coercion  are  criminal.  Coercion  is 
another  term  with  an  ugly  and  ominous  sound  which  Is  freely  used  to  in- 
timidate the  thoughtless.  The  legality  or  illegality  of  coercion  depends 
upon  the  method  used.  A  man  may  be  coerced  by  actual  force,  by  the 
threat  of  force,  or  by  indirect  means  which  the  law  cannot  and  does  not 
prohibit.  Coercion  by  a  threat  to  suspend  dealings,  is,  to  revert  to  our 
illustration,  in  the  same  category  with  coercion  through  a  threat  to  sus- 
pend friendly  intercourse. 

With  this  elementary  principle  in  mind,  the  case  against  the  boycott 
utterly  collapses.  An  agreement  to  boycott  any  number  of  persons  is  not 
a  criminal  conspiracy,  and,  a  fortiori,  an  agreement  among  any  number  to 
threaten  a  boycott  cannot  be  a  criminal  conspiracy. 

The  foregoing  presents  one  side  of  the  argument;  the  other  side 
may  be  found  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law.  They  rest  on 
the  principle  that  the  determination  of  quarrels  is  a  function  of 
public  justice  rather  than  private  justice,  because  popular  opinion 
has  no  adequate  means  of  collecting  and  sifting  all  the  evidence 
on  both  sides,  as  is  done  by  the  representativee  of  the  people  in 
judicial  tribunals.  The  contention  of  the  Federatiomst  that  it 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  whether  "  you  are  alone  in  threaten- 
ing the  withdrawal  of  your  custom  or  a  member  of  a  vast  com- 
bination of  people  acting  together  in  the  premises  "  is  met  with 
the  argument  of  Justice  Barry,  quoted  above.  The  presence  of 
a  concerted  purpose  of  coercion  has  been  held  to  justify  the  inter- 
ference of  public  authorities.  Perhaps  as  good  an  example  of 
such  concerted  action  as  can  be  found  is  given  by  the  economist, 
W.  Stanley  Jevons,  in  his  little  book,  The  State  in  Relation  to 
Labor,  which  at  the  time  of  its  publication  some  years  ago  was 
regarded  as  liberal  if  not  radical: 

It  is,  for  example,  a  perfectly  legal  action  to  walk  along  a  highway^ 
and  no  multiplication  of  such  acts  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life  or  busi- 
ness can  render  them  illegal.  If  so  many  men  happened  some  day  to 
want  to  walk  through  Throgmorton  street  that  the  street  became  entirely 
blocked  up,  there  would  still  be  no  legal  offence.  The  concourse  would  be 
fortuitous,  and  each  man  would  be  simply  exercising  his  legal  right  under 
difSculties.    But  if  a  number  of  men  were  to  agree  together  that  they 
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woold  walk  up  and  down  Tfarogmorton  street  on  a  particular  day,  the 
complexion  of  the  act  would  be  entirely  changed.  The  act  Is  no  doabt 
physically  the  same;  bnt,  being  accompanied  with  the  knowledge  that 
other  people  would  do  the  same,  and  that  a  block  would  be  occasioned, 
there  would  be  reason  to  assume  some  special  purpose,  as,  for  instance, 
the  obstructing  the  business  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  occasioning  alarm, 
perhaps  panic,  in  the  city.  The  act  would  be  illegal  In  respect  of  the  in- 
tention to  block  up  the  Queen's  highway,  and  It  would  be  further  Illegal 
in  respect  of  a  special  purpose,  which,  though  not  illegal  In  Itself,  might  be 
illegal  if  sought  by  means  of  combination. 
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AMEEUCAN  LABOR  LAWS  OF  1899. 

The  first  number  of  this  Bulletin  contained  the  text  of  laws 
jiffecting  the  interests  of  labor  which  were  enacted  by  the  New 
York  legislature  in  the  session  of  1899.  The  following  review  of 
labor  legislation  throughout  the  country  in  1899  shows  that  New 
York  was  well  to  the  front  in  the  beneficent  movement.  New 
York's  new  eight-hour  law  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced yet  placed  on  the  statute  books  of  any  state  and  the  new 
^'sweat-shop"  law^  puts  New  York  alongside  of  Massachusetts  in 
an  enlightened  endeavor  to  abolish  or  control  the  destructive 
'^sweating"  system  of  industry. 

The  following  review,  based  on  the  valuable  "  Summary  and 
Index  of  State  Legislation,"  published  each  year  by  the  New  York 
State  Library,  is  necessarily  concise  and  does  not  include  quite 
all  the  legislation  that  might  properly  be  termed  labor  legislation; 
for  example,  the  laws  of  New  York  prescribing  the  licensing  or 
registration  of  artizans  in  certain  trades  like  the  stationary  engi- 
neers, horseshoers,  etc.  It  merely  notes  the  more  essential  pro- 
visions of  the  new  labor  laws. 

Labor    Contracts. 

Absolute  freedom  of  contract  between  employer  and  employee 
IS  no  longer  permitted  in  this  country.  The  law  often  requires 
employers  in  certain  trades  to  pay  wages  at  particular  places,  or 
specified  intervals,  or  in  legal  currency,  irrespective  of  contracts. 
Further,  it  is  often  illegal  for  the  employer  to  make  non-member- 
«h1[p  in  a  labor  organization  a  condition  of  employment,  or  part  of 
the  contract;  statutes  of  this  character  were  enacted  in  1899  in 
Connecticut,  Idaho  and  Wisconsin. 

Colorado  made  the  use  of  the  "  truck  system  "  unlawful  and  pro- 
Tided  for  forfeiture  of  the  charter  of  a  corporation  violating  the 
law.  Kansas' SLiiA  Tennessee  permit  the  issuance  of  due  bills  op 
pay  orders,  but  require  their  redemption  in  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States.  Wisconsin  also  requires  the  redemption  of  time- 
checks  at  a  specific  place.  In  Arkansifs  laborers  must  be  paid  in 
currency  unless  they  elect  to  accept  checks  or  drafts;  milling  and 
manufacturing  companies  are  not  to  discount  advance  payments 
of  wages  over  10  per  cent  a  year. 
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New  Jersey  requires  wages  to  be  paid  in  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States  at  least  every  second  week,  while  Massachusetts 
has  extended  its  law  requiring  weekly  payment  of  wages  to  per- 
sons engaged  in  building  trades  and  construction  work.  Indiana 
passed  a  law  requiring  the  weekly  payment  of  wages  to  withiu 
six  days  of  the  pay  day;  interstate  carriers  are  excepted  and  the 
labor  commissioners  are  authorized  to  make  exemptions;  agree- 
ments to  ignore  the  law  are  invalid;  the  assignment  of  future 
wages  is  prohibited.  In  South  Carolina  wages  earned  by  a  dis- 
charged laborer  are  made  immediately  due  and  payable. 

In  other  ways  the  freedom  of  contract  has  been  restricted 
by  laws  enforcing  the  responsibility  of  employers.  A  Wisconsin 
law,  for  instance,  provides  that  atf  employer  requiring  from  hm 
employees  notice  of  intent  to  quit  work  under  penalty  of  for- 
feiture of  wages  shall  be  liable  to  equal  forfeiture  for  discharg- 
ing without  notice.  The  same  statute  makes  it  a  misdemeanor 
on  the  part  of  an  employer  to  threaten  employees  or  ofifer  higher 
wages  to  influence  their  votes.  In  Illinois  there  is  a  penalty  for 
the  use  of  deception  or  unlawful  force  in  employing  workraeuy 
and  for  guarding  with  deadly  weapons  certain  workmen  or  prop- 
erty without  written  permit  from  the  governor.  In  Wa^ington 
"  black-listing  "  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  f  100  to  |1,000  or  90 
days'  imprisonment,  or  both. 

Employment  of  Women,  Minors  and  Children. 

The  earliest  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  state  for  the 
protection  of  labor  naturally  turned  on  the  employment  of  child 
labor.  The  age  limit  at  which  children  were  permitted  to  work 
in  factories  (and  also  in  mercantile  establishments)  has  been 
gradually  advanced,  and  subsequently  much  of  the  protection 
to  child  labor  was  extended. to  female  labor.  In  New  York  the 
law  now  prohibits  the  employment,  in  factories,  of  males  under 
18  years  of  age  and  of  all  females  for  more  than  ten  hours  a  day 
or  sixty  hours  per  week;  until  1899  the  law  applied  only  to  males 
under  18  and  women  under  21  years.  Further,  no  female  and 
no  male  under  18  years  may  be  employed  in  a  factory  in  the 
operation  of  emery  wheels  for  polishing  or  buffing,  and  children 
under  16  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  operate  dangerous  machines 
of  any  kind. 
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Nebraska  limited  the  hours  of  employment  of  females  in  mana- 
facturing  establishments,  hotels,  etc.,  to  10  a  day  or  60  hours  a 
week.  Florida^  Nebraska^  South  Carolina  and  Wisconsin  have 
joined  the  commonwealths  which  require  that  seats  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  female  employees. 

Wisconsin  was  the  only  state  besides  New  York  and  Nebraska 
that  enacted  general  laws  in  1899  applying  to  women  or  minors. 
Several  states,  howeyer,  placed  upon  the  statute  books  laws 

■ 

favoring  the  education  of  children  and  excluding  them  from  em- 
ployment until  able  to  read  and  write.  In  Connectictit  children 
ander  14  are  not  to  be  employed  at  labor  during  school  hours. 
In  Michigan  children  are  not  to  be  employed  in  manufactories 
at  night  between  6  P.  M.  and  7  A.  M.;  and  parents  must  swear 
that  a  child  can  read  and  write  before  it  is  permitted  to  work 
out.  In  Nebraska  children  under  10  are  not  to  be  employed  in 
manufacturing  or  mercantile  establishments  and  children  under 
14  only  during  school  vacations.  Each  establishment  is  required 
to  keep  for  inspection  a  record  of  the  age  and  residence  of  each 
'employee  under  16  years.  In  New  Hampshire  children  who  have 
graduated  from  grammar  schools  may  receive  certificates  allow- 
ing them  to  work  in  factories.  .  • 

Hours  of  Labor  and  Wages  of  Men. 

Much  legislation  has  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the 
conditions  of  workingmen  by  regulating  the  hours  and  wages 
of  public  employees,  or  of  the  employees  of  contractors  on  publio 
work.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  law  of  this  character  is 
the  1899  Eight-Hour  Law  of  Neio  liork,  which  provides  that  no 
laborer  employed  by  public  authorities  or  by  contractors  on  pub- 
lic work  shall  be  permitted  or  required  to  work  more  than  eight 
hours  a  day  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency.  The 
particular  efficiency  of  the  New  York  law,  however,  is  found  in 
the  clause  which  prohibits  all  agreements  to  work  overtime  even 
at  an  increased  compensation, — ^thus  stopping  the  loop  hole  in 
the  previous  law  and  in  similar  laws  elsewhere. 

West  Virginia  also  passed  an  eight-hour  law  which  makes  it 
unlawful,  under  penalty,  for  officials  or  contractors  on  publio 
works  to  require  or  permit  longer  hours.  Washington's  eight* 
liour  law  provides  that  hours  may  be  extended  in  emergencies. 
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at  50  per  cent  increase  in  wages  for  overtime.  California  and 
Idaho  enacted  eight-hour  laws,  and  Massachusetts  provided  for 
an  eight-hour  day  for  city  and*  town  employees,  when  approved 
by  the  voters  of  the  municipality. 

These  eight-hour  laws  usually  provide  also,  as  in  New  York^ 
that  wages  shall  be  paid  at  the  prevailing  rate.  Indiana  how- 
ever, passed  a  law  in  1899  providing  that  unskilled  labor  em- 
ployed on  public  works  of  state,  counties,  pities  and  towns,  shall 
receive  not  less  than  fifteen  cents  an  hour. 

The  hours  of  labor  of  employees  of  corporations  and  of  firms 
prosecuting  a  business  whose  conditions  are  detrimental  to  health 
are  subject  to  legislative  restriction.  By  the  aew  Nebraska  law 
railroad  companies  are  not  to  permit  trainmen  to  work  more 
than  18  consecutive  hours  without  eight  hours'  rest.  A  Wisconsin 
law  prescribes  that  in  cigar  manufactories  persons  under  18  years 
are  not  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  or  48  hours  a  week. 
A  Missouri  law  prescribes  hours  of  labor  in  bakeries  and  confec- 
tionery establishments. 

Colorado  passed  a  law  providing  that  eight  hours  shall  be  a 
day's  work  (except  in  emergencies)  in  mines,  smelters  and  reduc- 
tion works  J  this  law  has  been  declared  unconstitutional,  although 
very  similar  to  the  Utah  law,  the  constitutionality  of  which  was 
affirmed  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Missotiri  also  en- 
acted the  eight-hour  day  for  miners  working  at  a  depth  of  200  feet 
or  more,  except  coal  miners. 

Regulation  in  Special  Industries. 

In  addition  to  the  general  factory  laws,  the  modern  state  haa 
placed  further  restrictions  upon  industries  peculiarly  dangerous 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  public  or  of  the  operatives.  Thus 
the  manufacture  of  clothing,  cigars,  etc.,  in  insanitary  tenement 
houses,  often  in  the  midst  of  sickness,  has  caused  the  government 
to  regulate  industry  even  when  carried  on  within  the  home. 
New  York  in  1899  revised  its  "  sweat-shop  "  law,  which  now  pre- 
scribes a  license,  issued  by  the  factory  inspector,  as  a  necessary 
condition  to  the  lawful  manufacture  of  clothing,  cigars,  umbrellas^ 
etc.  Holders  of  such  licenses  must  comply  with  the  laws  respect- 
ing sanitation  of  rooms,  employment  of  children,  etc.  Contractors 
are  required  to  keep  a  register  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  give 
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out  work.  Landlords  are  made  to  share  in  the  responsibility  of 
enforcing  the  law  against  "  sweat-shops."  "  Sweat-shop  "  goods 
made  in  other  states  may  be  so  labeled  by  the  factory  inspector. 
Connecticut,  Michigan,  Missouri  and  Wisdonsin  also  enacted  laws 
regulating  the  manufacture  of,  clothing  and  tobacco  goods  in 
dwellings;  while  Petmsylvania  authorized. the  factory  inspector  to 
seize  and  destroy  clothing  made  in  ineanitary  places.  In  Wis- 
consin a  law  was  enacted  regulating  the  hours  of  labor,  sanitary 
conditions,  etc.,  of  cigar  manufactories;  and  in  Connecticut  and 
Missouri  of  bake  shops. 

Wisconsin  and  Michigan  made  laws  regulating  the  use  of  emery 
wheels  and  belts;  while  other  states  continued  the  movement  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents. 

Only  one  state,  New  Hampshire,  provided  in  1899  for  vestibuled 
platforms  on  street  cars  during  the  winter  months. 

Inspection. 

The  enforcement  of  the  statutes  relating  to  hours  and  wages 
and  inaeea  most  of  the  other  labor  laws  is  generally  confided  to  a 
state  aepartment  presided  over  by  the  factory  inspector,  or  in 
some  causes  by  the  commissioner  of  labor.  The  tendency  in  many 
stateB  has  been  to  enlarge  the  duties  of  the  factory  inspector  at 
the  expense  of  thosfe  of  the  local  authorities.  Thus,  a  l^iw  York 
statute  of  1899  amending  the  labor  law  permits  the  factory  in- 
spector of  the  state  to  appoint  50  instead  of  36  assistants  and 
charges  him  with  the  duty  of  examining  saffoldings  upon  com- 
plaint,— formerly  left  to  the  commissioner  of  police, — of  oversee- 
ing the  inspection  of  steam  boilers  in  factories,  and  of  inspecting 
and  licensing  tenement  workshops  as  noted  in  a  preceding  pa'ra-. 
graph.  Wisconsin  increased  the  number  of  inspectors  from  one 
to  six.  Indiana  enacted  a  general  factory  inspection  law,  and 
Tennessee  enacted  a  law  creating  the  office  of  shop  and  factory 
inspector,  providing  for  semi-annual  inspection  in  counties  with 
not  less  than  30,000  population  and  requiring  each  factory  to  pay 
a  fee  of  J5  for  inspection. 

The  inspection  of  mines  is  the  subject  of  a  good  many  statutes  of 
1899.  KansorS  created  a  state  association  of  miners,  whose  secre- 
tary is  to  succeed  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  state  mine 
inspector.    Idaho  increased  the  powers  of  the  state  mining  inspec- 
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tor.  Missouri  created  a  bnreau  of  mines,  mining  and  mining  in- 
spection and  Colorado  amended  its  law  relating  to  bureau  of 
mines,  while  South  Dakota,  Michigan,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and 
other  states  provided  in  various  ways  for  increased  efficiency  in 
the  inspection  of  mines. 

Boards  of  Arbitration. 

< 

Id'Oho  was  the  only  state  in  1899  to  establish  a  state  board  of 
arbitration;  it  may  investigate  and  report  without  petition;  if 
both  parties  petition,  its  decision  is  binding.  Illmois  amended  its 
law  on  the  subject  by  giving  the  state  board  authority  to  punish, 
as  for  contempt  of  court,  any  person  refusing  to  give  testimony 
or  produce  records.  In  Indiana  the  term  of  the  labor  commission- 
ers is  increased  from  two  to  four  years  and  they  are  to  receive  an 
annual  salary  of  f  1,800  instead  of  |18  per  diem,  limited  to  ten 
days  for  each  strike;  they  are  to  offer  mediation  in  all  strikes, 
instead  of  those  which  affect  not  less  than  50  persons. 

Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Several  changes  were  made  in  the  organization  of  state  labor 
bureaus,  although  no  new  bureaus  were  established  in  1899. 
Thus,  the  chief  of  the  Kansas  bureau,  who  is  also  .state  factory 
inspector,  will  hereafter  be  elected  by  a  state  society  of  labor 
created  by  the  statute.  In  North  Carolina,  the  labor  bureau  is 
now  the  bureau  of  labor  and  printing.  In  many  of  the  western 
states  also,  the  collection  of  labor  statistics  is  only  a  subsidiary 
duty  of  the  state  departments  charged  with  that  work.  Thus,  in 
Idg.ho,  the  commissioner  of  the  reorganized  bureau  of  immigra- 
tion, labor  and  statistics,  has  to  publish  information  concerning 
the  resources  of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  immigra- 
tion. In  North  Dakota,  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  labor 
has  somewhat  similar  duties  and  is  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  state  exhibits  at  all  expositions  in  the  United  States. 

Intelligence  Offices. 

The  regulation  of  intelligence  offices  in  large  cities  called  for 
legislation  in  several  states.  In  order  to  protect  unemployed 
working  people  from  being  imposed  upon  by  managers  of  fraud- 
ulent intelligence  offices,  who  collect  fees  and  fail  to  find  posi- 
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tioDs  for  applicants,  the  legislatures  have  proceeded  in  two 
directions:  (1)  To  confine  the  business  as  much  as  possible  to 
responsible  persons  by  requiring  bonds  and  payment  of  license 
fees  and  then  to  enforce  responsibility  by  official  inspection  of  . 
licensed  establishments;  (2)  to  establish  and  maintain  out  of 
the  public  funds,  free  intelligence  offices.  IllinaiSy  in  1899,  en- 
acted  a  comprehensive  law  of  this  character  requiring  a  bond 
of  JljOOO  and  annual  license  fee  of  f200  of  keepers  of  private 
agencies;  and  establishing  three  free  employment  offices  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  In  Mi88(yuri  the  commissioner  of  labor  statis- 
tics, who  has  for  some  time  been  conducting  a  free  employment 
agency  without  specific  appropriation,  is  now  charged  by  stat- 
ute with  the  establishment  of  free  intelligence  offices  in  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City  (cities  of  100,000  or  more  inhabitants). 
Amendments  to  the  law  governing  private  agencies  were  passed 
in  Maine,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

Organisations — Union  Label. 

Under  the  caption  "  Labor  Contracts  "  mention  is  made  of 
legislation  to  nullify  contracts  in  which  laborers  agree  not  to 
join  a  labor  union.  In  some  states  the  rights  of  unionists  to 
persuade  others  to  quit  work  (i.  e.  "picketting"  in  case  of  a 
«trike)  is  still  in  dispute.  Texas  in  1899  passed  a  law  to  permit 
such  persuasion  by  peaceable  means,  guarding  it  with  a  clause  to 
prevent  trespass. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  trade  unionism  in 
America  is  the  union  label  for  marking  goods  produced  in  fac- 
tories where  union  conditions  prevail.  To  protect  unions  from 
counterfeits  and  fraudulent  labels,  many  commonwealths  have 
enacted  laws  giving  to  unions  the  exclusive  right  to  use  a  label 
which  they  may  register  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state 
or  other  official  designated.  The  procedure  in  the  case  of  the 
union  label  is  usually  identical  with  that  for  the  trade  marks  of 
employers.  In  1899  the  following  states  and  territories  enacted 
laws  relating  to  labels:  Arizona,  Colorado,  Delaicai'e,  Idaho,  Wyo- 
ming, Georgia,  Illinois. 

Convict  Labor. 

A  prolific  source  of  legislation  is  to  be  sought  in  the  endeavor 
to  find  occupation  for  prisoners  without  bringing  them  into  di- 
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rect  coniiKititioii  with  free  labor.  Of  course  such  competitioir 
cannot  be  entirely  avoided  unless  prisoners  are  supported  in 
idleness  or  kept  at  some  unproductive  work;  but  the  competi- 
tion within  a  particular  state  may  be  diminished  by  restricting 
convict  labor  to  industries  not  carried  on  within  the  state;  or 
bv  distril)utinff  convict  labor  among  many  different  industrieSt 
so  that  the  product  in  each  will  be  small;  or  by  keeping  convict 
made  goods  out  of  the  general  market,  by  allowing  such  goods 
to  be  produced  only  for  state,  county  or  municipal  institutions. 
The  western  states  frequently  establish  state  prison  plants  for 
the  manufacture  of  such  articles  as  twine  and  cordage  which 
have  in  the  past  been  monopolized  bj-  eastern  trusts.  In  1S99 
the  North  Dakota  and  Kansas  legislatures  pursued  this  course. 
Kansas  also  voted  to  establish  a  brick  plant  at  the  state  peni- 
tentiary, the  brick  made  to  be  for  the  state's  use;  at  the  same 
time  it  restricted  the  output  of  coal  mined  at  the  penitentiary 
to  the  amount  needed  in  state  institutions. 

P<mnsulvani<i  amended  its  law  regulating  the  proportion  of 
prisoners  to  be  employed  in  certain  industries. 

In  the  South,  where  the  climate  is  favorable,  convict  labor  ha& 
been  used  on  the  public  highways  a  good  deal.  South  Carolina 
now  permits  convicts  whose  term  is  less  than  five  (formerly 
three)  years  to  be  sentenced  to  work  in  the  chain  gang.  Oregon 
in  1899  voted  to  put  prisoners  (state^  and  county)  to  work  on 
certain  roads,  and  Kansas  amended  its  law  on  the  same  subject. 
In  many  other  states  county  convicts  are  required  to  work  on 
highways.  Arizona  in  1899  enacted  a  law  permitting  the  road 
overseer  to  work  county  prisoners  on  highways.  Arkansas  au- 
thorized the  purchase  or  rental  of  farm  land  on  which  to  work 
county  convicts  and  provided  that  when  a  contract  for  the  labor 
of  prisoners  (convidts  to  receive  75  cents  a  day)  is  not  made  be- 
fore a  certain  date,  the  county  judge  may  order  work  on  certain 
roads.  A  somewhat  similar  law  was  passed  in  Tennessee.  Penn- 
sylvania allows  county  prisoners  to  be  worked  on  the  roads. 

The  contract,  together  with  the  lease,  system  prevails  largely 
in  the  South.  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Alabama  and,  as  noted 
above,  Arkansas  and  Tennessee  enacted  legislation  in  1889  reg- 
ulating this  system.  Moreover,  Indiana  empowered,  the  state 
prison  board  to  contract  to  the  highest  bidder  for  the  labor  of 
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400  convicts  and  of  one-half  the  excess  above  800  convicts  in 
prison;  the  board  may  also  lease  land  and  employ  convicts  to 
raise  produce  for  the  prison. 

Illinois  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  six  to 
inspect  the  prison  labor  systems  of  other  states  and  report  to 
the  legislature  in  1901.  ' 

Employers'  Liability — Labor  Day. 

In  the  important  field  of  employers'  liability  for  industrial 
injuries  to  their  employees,  American  legislation  is  scanty.  Last 
year  North  Dakota  passed  such  a  law  but  limited  its  application 
,to  railway  companies.  It  abrogated  the  common  law  doctrine 
of  common  employment  by  making  the  companies  liable  for  all 
damages  to  an  employee  occasioned  through  the  negligence  of 
a  fellow  employee;  and  this  liability  may  not  be  impaired  by 
•  contract. 

Labor  day  was  made  a  legal  holiday  in  three  more  states, 
yermont,  West  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  The  two  former  fol- 
lowed the  prevailing  custom  in  selecting  the  first  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember, but  the  latter  selected  the  first  Thursday  in  that  month. 

Laborers'  or  mechanics*  lien  laws  were  enacted  in  several 
states. 
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THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT  AT  HOME. 

Street  Railway  Strike  in  Troy. 

A  strike  of  the  conductors  and  motormen  (about  250  in  num- 
ber) of  the  Troy  division  of  the  United  Traction  Company's  lines 
was  instituted  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  January  21,  and  con- 
tinued for  eight  days  before  a  settlement  could  be  effected.  Dur- 
ing this  period  no  cars  were  run  and  in  fact  no  attempt  to  start 
the  cars  was  made  for  several  days  by  the  Company,  which 
evinced  a  conciliatory  disposition  and  readily  accepted  the  ser- 
vices of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration. 

The  original  cause  of  the  strike  was  an  order  of  the  Company 
which  required  the  motormen  to  stand  while  running  a  car,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  the  men's  practice  of  sitting  on  a  box  while 
driving  the  car  through  the  open  country.  The  men  saw  in  this  ^ 
order  a  first  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  privileges  that  they  had 
enjoyed  before  the  consolidation  of  the  Albany  and  Troy  street 
railway  systems,  which  took  place  the  first  of  the  year,  and  fear- 
ing further  deprivation  of  established  privileges,  resolved  upon 
the  strike.  But  the  Company's  explanation  that  the  objection- 
able order  had  been  issued  at  the  request  of  the  State  Board  of 
Railroad  Commissioners  removed  the  original  ground  of  com- 
plaint on  the  men's  part  and  compelled  them  to  re-formulate 
their  grievances.  On  Tuesday,  January  23d,  they  made  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  to  the  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitra- 
tion: 

First.  That  the  Amalgamated  Association  to  which  the  strikers  be- 
long be  given  recognition,  acting  through  its  officers. 

Second.  That*  the  employees  of  the  company  ride  free  on  the  cars  on 
presentation  of  their  badges. 

Third.  That  all  motormen  and  conductors  receive  20  cents  an  hour 
and  tliat  10  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work;  extra  work,  when  neces- 
sary, at  the  same  rate. 

The  same  evening  the  Common  Council  of  Troy,  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  adopted  an  ordinance  requiring  the  Company  to  run  its  cars 
within  48  hours  under  penalty  of  revocation  of  its  franchises. 
The  Trustees  of  Lansingburg  also  passed  resolutions  calling  upon 
the  Company  to  resume  operations. 
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On  Wednesday,  the  24th,  the  Company  announced  its  non- 
acceptance  of  the  men's  propositions  and  submitted  the  follow- 
ing counter-propositions:. 

First.  Any  committee  of  the  employees  representing  organized  or  un- 
organized labor  will  be  recognized  when  they  desire  to  be  heard  in  rela- 
tion to  any  grievance. 

Second.  The  employees  of  the  Troy  diyision  upon  showing  their 
badges  shall  be  permitted  to  ride  free  on  the  Troy  division. 

Third.  The  company  will  pay  conductors  and  motormen  on  the  Troy 
division  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  and  a  half  cents  an  hour  for  not  exceeding 
eleven  hours,  and  at  the  same  rate  for  extra  time  exclusive  of  the  time 
allowed  for  meals.  All  time  on  car  to  be  paid  for  whether  car  Is  moving 
or  not. 

Fourth.  There  will  be  no  discrimination  against  any  of  the  men  on  ac- 
count of  the  present  strike  and  they  will  not  be  discharged  for  participat- 
ing therein. 

Fifth.  Any  man  who  may  be  suspended  or  discharged  by  the  sui)erin- 
tendent  shall  be  entitled  to  an  appeal  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
United  Traction  Company  and  to  a  hearing  by  that  committee.        ' 

These  propositions  were  sanctioned  by  the  State  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration, were  approved  by  the  committee  of  the  Troy  Common 
Council  and  were  accepted  by  the  strikers'  committee,  at  a  joint 
meeting  Wednesday  afternoon  and  evening.  But  they  were 
unanimously  rejected  by  the  strikers  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Lansingburg  the  same  evening,  when  it  was  resolved  to  maintain 
the  demand  for  a  ten-hour  day  and  the  old  wages  of  f*2. 

The  next  day,  January  25th,  they  submitted  a  series  of  ten  pro- 
positions embodying  this  demand  and  at  the  same  time  including 
numerous  regulations  of  details.  These  were  rejected  by  the 
Company,  which  announced  its  intention  of  operating  the  road 
with  other  help  if  the  strikers  did  not  accept  the  terms  approved 
by  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  before  noon  of  Saturday  the 
27th.  The  dispute  at  this  point  really  turned  on  the  length  of  the 
working  day;  the  Company's  offer  of  18J  cents  an  hour  being 
equivalent  to  f2.00  for  an  eleven-hour  day,  while  the  men's  de- 
mand of  20  cents  an  hour  was  equivalent  to  a  ten-hour  day  with 
the  same  wages.  The  men  offered  to  compromise,  if  the  Com- 
pany would  allow  forty  minutes  for  dinner  out  of  the  eleven 
hours,  without  deduction  of  pay.  Several  conferences  were  held 
without  result  and  on  Sunday  the  Company  prepared  to  operate 
the  road  with  the  help  of  men  it  had  engaged  in  other  cities. 
Renewed  efforts  were  made  to  settle  the  strike  and  soon  after 
midnight  Sunday,  the  28th,  a  compromise  was  effected  whereby 
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the  regular  men  should  receive  twenty  cents  an  hour,  and  all 
others  18^  cents/  As  a  result  of  the  settlement  the  " regular*' 
men  now  receive  f2  for  working  ten  hours,  whereas  they  had 
been  working  eleven  or  twelve  hours  for  the  same  wages.  Extra 
men  before  the  strike  received  only  18  cents  an  hour  and  now  get 
at  least  l&J  cents  and  when  operating  a  "  regular  "  car  20  cents. 
The  "  regular  "  men  used  to  go  out  at  irregular  hours,  day  and 
night;  but  now  they  go  out  at  a  regular  hour  and  also  have  a 
regular  meal  time. 
The  full  terms  of  settlement  follow: 

First.  Any  committee  of  the  employees  representing  organized  or  un- 
organized labor  will  be  recognized  when  they  desire  to  be  heard  in  relation 
to  any  grievances. 

Second.  The  employees  of  the  Troy  division,  upon  showing  their 
badges,  shall  be  permitted  to  ride  free  on  the  Troy  division. 

Third.  The  United  Traction  Company  shall  pay  all  conductors  and 
motormen  on  the  Troy  division  as  follows:  Twenty  cents  per  hour  for  all 
regular  cars,  and  no  less  regular  cars  to  be  run  than. the  present  time 
tables'  call  for,  and  more  regular  cars  to  be  run  if  the  traffic  requires. 
The  regular  cars  ^to  be  run  not  less  than  ten  hours,  exclusive  of  fifty 
minutes  for  meals;  all  other  coj^ductors  and  motormen  to  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  18%  cents  per  hour.  All  time  on  cars  to  be  paid  for  whether  the 
cars  are  moving  or  not. 

Fourth.  There  will  be  no  discrimination  against  any  of  the  men  on 
account  of  the  present  striiie  and  they  will  not  be  discharged  for  participa- 
tion therein. 

Fifth.  Any  man  who  may  be  suspended  or  discharged  by  the  superin- 
tendent shall  be  entitled  to  appeal  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
United  Traction  Gompany,  and  to  a  hearing  by  that  committee. 

Sixth.  All  matters  of  detail  in  the  running  of  cars  shall  be  regulated 
by  the  rules  of  the  company,  and  all  grievances  not  herein  provided  for 
and  which  now  exist  or  which  may  hereafter  exist,  shall  be  heard  in  the 
manner  provided  for  in  the  first  paragraph,  and  be  decided  by  the  execu- 
tive committee. 

The  Eight  Hour  Day  Movement. 

One  of  the  leading  objects  of  labor  organization  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  hours  of  work.  The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  at  its  December  convention  in  Detroit 
is  a  full  stateme^t  of  the  attitude  of  organized  labor  toward  the 
eight-hour  day.  The  committee  report  reprinted  below  was 
adopted  by  the  convention. 
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Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  question  of  a  shorter  work- 
aday,  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  make  an  exhaustive  report  upon 
this  subject,  believing  that  to  every  member  of  this  body,  the  necessity 
for  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  daily  labor  is  a  self-evident  proposition, 
needing  no  elaborate  or  extended  argument  to  support. 

We  do  not  claim,  nor  do  we  believe,  that  an  eight-hour  work-day  is  a 
universal  panacea  for  all  of  the  industrial  and  economic  ills  to  which  we 
have  fallen  heir,  and  to  which  the  present  competitive  system  of  labor  and 
production  have  given  birth,  but  we  do  insist  that,  if  an  eight-hour  work- 
day was  generally  adopted  and  enforced  that  it  would  do  much  to  relieve 
the  present  tension,  and  that  the  entire  social  fabric  would  be  strength- 
ened, those  who  are  in  enforced  idleness  would  be  employed,  pauperism 
and  crime  would  be  lessened,  the  consuming  power  of  the  people  would  be 
increased  and  a  higher  standard  of  life  and  civilization  would  be  reached. 
We  deprecate  the  promulgation  of  the  assertions  sometimes  made,  that 
workmen  will  produce  as  much  in  eight  hours  as  they  will  in  nine,  for  If 
this  were  true,  the  eight-hour  work-day  would  be  shorn  of  one-half  of  its 
beneficial  results  and 'the  very  purpose  for  which  we  strive  would  be  de- 
feated. For  one  of  the  first  duties  which  devolves  upon  all  labor  organi- 
zations, is  to  try  to  bring  atfout  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  as  to  enable 
all  those  who  wish  to  work  to  find  some  remunerative  employment 

We  earnestly  'protest  against  the  violation  of  the  eight-hour  law  by  the 
heads  of  governmental  departments,  believing  that  they  are  the  State's 
employees  and  not  its  master,  and  that  their  duty  is  to  enforce  the  laws 
as  tfiey  find  them,  and  that  they  have  no  legal  or  moral  right  to  break, 
waiv^  or  set  aside  laws  enacted  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  and  we 
Insist  that  when  an  "extraordinary  emergency"  arises,  that  instead  of 
working  overtime  the  force  to  whom  the  eight-hour  law  is  meant  to  apply 
that  additional  help  should  be  secured,  so  that  at  all  times  the  provisions 
of  the  law  could  and  should  be  strictly  complied  with. 

We  believe  that  as  the  Granite  Cutters'  National  Union  has  declared 
its  intention  to  secure  an  eight-hour  day  for  its  members  on  and  after  May 
1,  1900,  that  our  Incoming  Executive  Council  should  be  instructed  to  ex- 
tend to  them  every  moral  and  material  support  and  assistance  in  their 
effort  which  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  in  its  power  to  offer. 

And  we  also  believe  that  the  President  and  Executive  Council  are 
deserving  of  especial  commendation,  because  of  their  intelligent  activity 
in  propagating  the  movement  in  favor  of  an  eight-hour  work-day,  and 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  campaign  of  education  along  this  line  should 
be  continued  with  ever  increasing  vigor,  by  our  Executive  Officers,  and 
that  every  delegate  to  this  Convention  should,  upon  return  to  their  home, 
discuss  this  question  in  their  local  bodies  and  through  the  medium  of  the 
local  press;  make  it  a  feature  of  all  Labor  Day  addresses;  secure  and 
distribute  all  literature  obtainable  upon  this  subject;  agitate  the  question 
unceasingly  in  public  and  private;  and  if  this  recommendation  is  strenu- 
ously adhered  to,  an  early  return  of  a  depressed  commercial  and  indus- 
trial condition  may  be  avoided,  and  the  birth  of  a  new  era  ushered  in 
without  the  travail  of  a  demoralizing  confiict 

In  conclusion,  we  would  call  to  the  special  attention  of  all  the  affiliated 
bodies  the  report  of  our  President  upon  a  shorter  work-day,  and  recom- 
mend to  their  studious  attention  the  thoughtful  words  contained  therein. 
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Contract  System  of  Grain  Shoveling  Abolished  at  Buffalo. 

The  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  labor  in  the  grain  handling  busi- 
ness at  Buffalo  have  been  a  source  of  much  complaint  for  a  long 
time  and  last  year  provoked  the  dispute  described  in  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Bulletin  (pages  27-29).  Through  the  intervention  of 
Bishop  Quigley  and  other  prominent  citizens  the  dispute  was 
finally  adjusted  so  far  as  the  matter  of  wages  was  concerned. 
But  sagacious  men  saw  that  no  real  contentment  was  possible 
for  men  working  under  the  contract  system,  which  was  a 
"  sweating "  system  of  the  worst  kind,  not  only  abstracting  a 
good  part  of  the  amount  nominally  paid  to  the  men  for  wages, 
but  holding  the  workmen  in  subjection  to  "  saloon  bosses  "  and 
other  middlemen  of  the  second  or  third  degree.  The  ofl&cers  of 
tlie  International  Longshoremen's  Association  therefore,  aimed 
to  do  away  entirely  with  the  contract  system,  and  at  a  meeting 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  and  a 
committee  of  the  Grain  Shovelers'  Union  in  Cleveland  March 
16th,  an  agreement  to  this  end  was  effected.  Hereafter  the  work 
will  be  done  by  the  grain  shovelers  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  a  superintendent  employed  by  the  Association.  The  superin- 
tendent has  already  been  selected  and  appointed  with  the  ap- 
proval of  both  sides. 

Last  year  the  Association  paid  |1.85  for  handling  each  1,000 
bushels  of  grain;  but  the  men  did  not  receive  nearly  so  much. 
What  with  contractors'  rake-offs,  padded  payrolls,  and  dummies, 
and  the  saloon  bosses'  tribute,  the  actual  amount  per  1,000  bush- 
els received  by  the  shovelers  could  scarcely  have  exceeded  |1.50 
and  may  not  have  reached  |1.20.  iHereafter  the  men  will  re- 
ceive 12.00  per  1,000  bushels,  which  is  absolutely  net,  as  the 
superintendent  is  to  be  paid  by  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association. 
This  is  a  difference  of  from  50  to  80  cents  per  1,000  bushels,  and 
on  an  estimated  transfer  of  125,000,000  bushels  of  grain  (the 
amount  handled  last  year)  would  add  from  |62,500  to  f  100,000 
to  the  season's  earnings  of  the  grain  shovelers.  President  Keefe 
of  the  International  Longshoremen's  Union  will  be  the  arbitrator 
in  case  any  dispute  should  arise  between  the  superintendent  and 
the  men. 
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The  International  Farmers'  Union. 

The  December  Bulletin  gave  an  account  of  the  organization 
of  the  new  International  Farmers'  Union  and  referred  to  the 
proposed  afQliation  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Inas- 
much afi  the  farmers'  unions  are  composed  largely  of  employing 
or  independent  farmers,  it  seemed  doubtful  if  the  Federation, 
which  is  composed  of  wage  earners'  unions,  would  admit  the 
farmers'  unions  into  full  membership.  Buch  proved  the  event; 
but  the  Federation  at  the  annual  convention  in  Detroit  welcomed 
the  organization  of  farmers'  unions  and  recommended  to  trade 
unionists  the  label  of  the  International  Farmers'  Union.  The 
resolutions  were  as  follows: 

That  we  can  see  the  probability  of  great  mutual  benefit  resulting  from 
the  co-operation  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  such  an  organ- 
ization of  agriculturalists  as  is  outlined  by  the  representative  of  th£  Inter- 
national Farmers'  Union,  through  the  use  by  the  members  of  each  organ- 
ization of  goods  bearing  the  union  label  of  the  other;  and  we,  therefore, 
recQmmend  that  the  label  of  the  International  Farmers*  Union  be  com- 
mended to  all  trade  unionists,  and  that  the  members  of  affiliated  bodies  be 
requested  to  lend  all  assistance  in  their  power  by  purchasing  produce 
bearing  such  label. 

That  the  organizers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  be  instructed 
to  aid  in  organizing  farmers  in  their  respective  localities  under  direction 
of  the  International  Farmers'  Union. 

That  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  International  Farmers' 
Union  be  represented  in  conventions  of  ea^h  body  by  three  fraternal  dele- 
gates, and  also,  that  like  representation  apply  to  city,  central  and.  State 
bodies. 

Labor  Notes. 

In  Medina  the  Holders'  Union  reports  a  strike  in  the  trade 
beginning  November  10,  1899,  and  lasting  thirteen  days. 

The  Metal  Polishers'  Union  of  Niagara  Falls  has  for  six  months 
been  carrying  on  a  strike  against  one  of  the  two  factories  ix^ 
which  workmen  of  that  trade  are  employed.  The  strike  involves 
about  fifty  members. 

The  leading  articles  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor  for  January  are  "  Protection  to  Workmen  in 
their  Employment,"  a  summary  of  American  legislation,  and  the 
second  of  Mr.  Willoughby's  summaries  of  foreign  labor  laws, 
covering  Belgium  and  Switzerland. 

Massachusetts  Labor  Bulletin  No.  13,  (February,  1900)  con- 
tains articles  on  Social  Conditions  in  Domestic  Service,  Employ- 
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ment  and  Unemployment  in  the  Textile  Industries,  The  Col- 
lateral Legacy  and  Snccession  Tax,  as  well  as  the  quarterly  re- 
view of  employment  and  earnings,  prices,  etc. 

The  Steam  Forge  Workers  of  Buffalo  struck  for  an  advance 
of  15  per  cent  in  wages  in  the  latter  part  of  January.  The  com- 
panies offered  them  an  advance  of  10  per  cent  commencing  on 
the  1st  of  May.  After  two  weeks  a  compromise  was  made,  when 
the  men  went  to  work,  the  companies  giving  them  an  advance 
of  10  per  cent  from  February  12th. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Master  Painters'  and  Paper  Hangers'  As- 
sociation of  Binghamton  held  February  20th  it  was  decided  to 
charge  the  public  three  dollars  a  day  of  nine  hours  for  painters, 
on  and  after  April  1st.  This  is  an  advance  of  fifty  cents  a  day, 
which  will  raise  the  wages  of  journeymen  painters  from  two  dol- 
lars to*  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day. 

Members  of  the  Albany  Boilermakers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders' 

Union,  who  are  mostly  employed  in  railroad  shops  at  West  Al- 
bany, went  out  on  strike  3d  October,  1899,  for  an  advance  in 
wages.  Terms  were  agreed  upon  by  and  between  the  union  and 
the  railroad  company  by  which  the  company  conceded  the  de- 
mands of  the  union  and  the  members  returned  to  work  on  the 
9th  of  November,  1899. 

Twenty-two  members  of  the  Elmira  Machinists'  Union  were 
on  a, strike  for  five  weeks  in  the  quarter  ended  December  31, 
1899.  Fifty  members  of  the  Watertown  Machinists'  Union  were 
on  strike  for  five  weeks  beginning  November  23,  1899,  which 
was  satisfactorily  settled.  In  Buffalo,  200  members  of  the  Ma- 
chinists' Union  were  out  on  a  strike  against  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad  for  eleven  days  and  51  members  were  on  a'  strike 
against  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  for  four  days. 
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Number  and  Membership  of  Trade  Unions  in  France. 

According  to  a  recent  publication  {Lea  Aasodationa  Professionr- 
-eUes  Ouvrieres,  vol.  I)  'of  the  French  burean  of  labor  the  number  of 
trade  unions  in  France  in  1898  was  2^324  with  a  membership  of 
437  >  793  distributed  as  follows  : 


TRADES. 


Building  Trades 

Mining  and  quarrying •. 

Metal  trades 

Textile  trades 

Clothing  trades  (excluding  boot  and  shoe  making  and  glove  making). 

Transport  and  commeroe 

Agriculture,  foresuy  and  fishing 

Printing,  paper,  and  allied  trades 

Woodworking  and  furnishing  trades 

dhemical  trades 

Glass,  pottery,  etc.,  trades,  and  stone-cutting  and  polishing 

Food  preparation  trades 

Skins  ana  leather  trades  (including  boot  and  shoe  making  and  glore 

making) 

Other  trades, . 

Total 


8,t81 


Number. 

Membership. 

460 

88,706 

88 

41,760 

886 

88,816 

10» 

86,488 

180 

8,008 

848 

160,808 

60 

8,008 

197 

18,044 

100 

18,088 

76 

87,087 

70 

0,160 

146 

18,668 

167 

80,868 

60 

8,7W 

4«Z,706 


Statistical  Year  Book  of  Paris. 

The  Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Ville  de  Paris  for  1897  is  the 
eighteenth  volume  in  the  series  of  statistical  annuals  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  Municipal  Statistical  Commission  of 
Paris,  the  present  statistician  being  Dr.  J.  Bertillon.  The  1897 
year-book  of  the  city  of  Paris  is  a  volume  of  more  than  eight 
hundred  pages  and  contains  statistics  of  great  comprehensive- 
ness, including  even  enumerations  of  horses  and  of  carrier  pig- 
eons in  Paris. 


A  New  Labor  Periodical  in  Austria. 

The  Austrian  bureau  of  labor  statistics  has  begun  the  pub- 
lication of  a  monthly  periodical  of  larger  scope  and  compass 
than  any  of  the  Bulletins  published  by  labor  bureaus  in  Europe 
or  America.  It  is  entitled  Sooiale  Rundschau  and  is  to  be  issued 
monthly.  Numbers  1  and  2,  for  January  and  February,  1900, 
are  combined  and  make  a  book  of  305  pages,  of  which  less  than 
100  are  devoted  to  statistical  tables.  The  following  enumeration 
of  the  principal  departments  of  the  Sociale  Rundschau  will  indi- 
cate its  general  scope: 
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L  The  Labor  Market;  II.  Labor  Exchanges;  III,  Rates  of 
Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  selected  industries;  IV.  Strikes 
and  Lockouts  in  Austria  in  1899;  V.  The  Industrial  Courts  of 
Austria  (with  an  appendix  containing  31  decisions),  Germany 
and  France;  VI.  Social  Politics,  including,  among  the  dozen 
articles,  an  eighteen  page  treatment  of  the  plan  and  methods  of 
the  United  States  Industrial  Commission;  VII.  Social  Legisla- 
tion and  Administration;  VIII.  Work  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  fitatis- 
-tics  in  Austria;  IX.  Book  Reviews. 

The  Labor  Market  in  Germany. 

In  Germany  the  state  of  employment  in  1899  was  very 
much  better  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  statistics  of 
the  Association  of  German  Labor  Exchanges  show  t}iat  in  each 
month  of  1899  the  proportion  of  applicants  for  situations  to  posi- 
tions offered  was  smaller  than  in  the  corresponding  month  of 
1898.  To  each  100  applicants  for  help  there  were  the  follow- 
ing numbers  of  applications  for  situations: 

Jan.     Fel>.     Mar.     Apr.    May.     Jun«.    July. 

1898    14».9      184.2     108.6     108.6      114.1      118.0     112.5 

1899   181.6     in.l       89.8       96.6       98.9       93.6     100.7 

It  thus  appears  that  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  May,  June, 
August  and  September,  1899,  there  were  more  positions  offered 
than  there  were  applicants  for  situations;  while  in  1898  only  one 
month,  September,  showed  a  preponderance  of  positions  open. 

Employment  of  Women  and  Children  in  Prussia. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Factory  Inspectors  in  Prussia  shows  that 
the  number  of  factories  and  workshops  inspected  in  1898  was 
46,461  and  that  the  number  of  employees  was  2,135,940,  of  whom 
1,726,240  were  males  over  16  years  old.  Between  1897  and  1898 
the  number  of  children  employed  increased  very  slightly.  There 
was  also  an  increase  in  the  number  of  women  over  16.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  extent  of  employment  of  women  and  chil- 
dren in  1897  and  1898: 

Male.  Female. 

1897              1898  1897              1898^ 

ITnder  14  years  of  age g69              952  490              469 

From  14  to  16  yearg 91,793          98,936  40,669          43,18$ 

Total  boys  and  glrle 92,662  99,887  41.049  43  655 

Women  over  16  years  of  age 337,604        363,629 


Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Not. 

108.6 

98.3 

114.8 

135.0 

92.6 

99.9 

109.0 

130.8 
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Bnglish  Trade  Unions  in  xSgS. 

The  Eleventh  Report  on  Trade  Unions  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
•prepared  by  the  Chief  Labor  Correspondent  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
brings  the  statifiticfi  down  to  the  end  of  1898.  The  number  of 
trade  unions  dealt  with  is  1,267,  with  a  membership  of  1,644,591. 
During  the  year  the  number  of  separate  unions  decreased  by  40, 
but  the  membership  increased  by  33,207,  or  a  little  over  2  per  cent, 
41  slower  rate  of  increase  than  in  1897. 

The  financial  statistics  of  the  100  principal  unions  (containing 
1,043,476  members,  or  63  per  cent  of  the  total  membership  of  all 
unions)  throw  an  interesting  light  on  the  tendencies  of  Trade 
Unionism  at  its  best.  At  the  end  of  the  year  these  100  unions 
had  on  hand  funds  to  the  amount  of  £2,694,799  (113,473,995), 
Their  income  in  1898  was  £1,915,455,  of  which  £1,730,228 
<|8,651,140)  w^as  contributed  by  members,  which  amounted  to  a 
per  capita  contribution  of  f  8.29,  as  compared  with  17.15  in  1892. 

In  the  past  seven  years  these  unions  have  expended  £10,727,366 
(153,636,830).  The  objects  of  these  expenditures,  as  well  as  the 
per  capita  expenditure  in  1898,  are  shown  below : 


DlstribuUoD 

Per  capiU 

1892-8 

1898 

23.0 

11.61 

81.8 

1.16 

16.2 

1.34 

8.6 

.79 

11.2 

.88 

17.7 

1.46 

Dispute  benefit 

FrienAly  benefits: 

Unemployed 

sick  and  accident '. > 

Superannuation 

Funeral  and  other 

Working  ezpensee  

Total 100.0  7.13 

In  1898  the  per  capita  expenditure  for  fraternal  objects  wafl 
f4.16,  as  compared  with  f  1.51  for  strikes  and  |1.46  for  working 
•expenses;  and  in  the  seven  years  1892-8,  59.3  per  cent  of  all  ex- 
penditures were  for  friendly  benefits  as  contrasted  with  23.0  per 
cent  for  strikes.  These  statifitics  will  serve  to  correct  an  impres- 
sion which  is  strongly  held  in  certain  quarters  that  trade  unions 
-exist  solely  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  contests  with  their 
"employers  and  disturbing  the  peaceful  course  of  industrial 
progress. 
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Co-operation  in  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Recent  statistics  published  by  the  British  Labor  Gazette  show 
the  steady  advance  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  cooperative  socie- 
ties for  buying  and  distributing  goods.  In  1898  these  societies 
had  a  membership  of  a  million  and  a  half  persons  and  a  capital 
of  one  hundred  million  dollars;  employed  forty-four  thousand 
persons  and  made  sales  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  million 
dollars.  Co-operation  in  the  production  of  goods  has  not  enjoyed 
the  same  phenomenal  success;  nevertheless,  such  societies  made 
sales  amounting  to  fifty  million  dollars  in  1898  and  employed 
thirty  thousand  persons. 

The  following  statistics  do  not  cover  all  the  co-operative  socie- 
ties in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  only  those  making  complete- 
reports.  They  show  that  the  co-operative  movement  was  in  every 
respect  stronger  in  1898  than  in  the  preceding  year: 


1 

Number  of  locleties  considered 
Number  of  members: 

IndiTiduals 

Other  societies* 

Capital: 

Share  and  loan  (£) 

Reserve  and  Insurance  (£). . 

Amount  of  sales  in  vear  (£). . . . 

Profit,  including    interest    on 

shares,     but    not    on    loan 

capital  (£) 

Number  of  persons  directly  em* 
ployed  by  the  societlee  t 


Distribution. 


1807. 


1806. 


1,487 


1,617 


1,408,066    1,646,046 
1,888  1,496 


90,408,748  21,698,914 

1,887,466    1.487,661 

66,689,460  00,074,660 


6,409,498   6,848,66i 
48,400        44,080 


Production. 


1807. 


1898. 


808 

t87,640 

t8,&45 


866 

tM,608 
t8,090 


9,466,489   9,678,649 

f78,940   t86,868 

0,981,861  10,900,606 


986,100       968,801 
98,660        80,104 


Distribution  aod 
production. 


1807. 


1808. 


1,706 


1.767 


1,606,406  1,888,664 

4,098  *6,0I6 

99,864,996  M,f61,7S6 

1,411,806  1,974,494 

06,868,811  70,978,967 


6,688,897     7,107,46 
79,060  74,748 


Additional  information  concerning  the  co-operative  movement 
in  Great  Britain  is  given  in  the  latest  (1900)  Annual  of  the  Co- 
operative Wholesale  Societies,  Limited,  a  handsome  volume  of  586 
pages,  published  by  the  two  great  wholesale  societies,  the  English 
and  the  Scottish,  and  printed  in  the  shops  of  the  former.  The 
English  society  at  latest  accounts  (September,  1899)  had  10,070 
employees,  of  whom  6,176  were  employed  in  factories  and  pro- 
ductive works  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  food  (flour,  biscuit,, 
preserves,  tea,  cocoa,  etc.),  soap  and  other  necessities  of  life  which 

*  The  same  society  may  hold  shares  in  several  societies  and  may  therefore  be  counted 
seyeral  times  in  this  line. 

tNot  including  distribution  societies  which  also  produce  goods. 

X  In  some  cases  the  number  of  employees  was  not  stated.  In  these  cases  an  estimata 
was  made. 
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are  consumed  by  the  members  of  local  societies.  In  1898  the 
English  Wholesale  Society  began  the  erection  of  a  tobacco  factory, 
a  corset  factory  and  a  printing  office,  and  it  has  recently  acquired 
several  creameries  in  Ireland. 

English  co-operators  consider  that  the  success  of  the  movement 
is  due  principally  to  the  limitation  of  dividends  and  of  shares. 
No  individual  holder  in  a  society  registered  under  the  industrial 
and  provident  act  can  hold  more  than  £200  (t973)  in  any  one 
society,  thus  guarding  against  the  concentration  of  power  in  a  few 
hands.  Further,  the  rate  of  interest  is  limited  to  five  per  cent 
and  any  surplus  profit  is  divided  pro  rata  among  purchasers 
instead  of  being  added  to  the  dividends  of  shareholders.  The 
AmvuaZ  gives  the  following  explanation  of  the  relation  of  the 
Wholesale  Society  with  the  local  co-operative  stores: 

The  member  of  a  retail  society  has  at  least  no  difficulty  in  defining  his 
position  with  regard  to  the  store.  He,  in  association  with  others,  has 
subscribed  capital,  in  the  form  of  shares  and  loans,  with  which  the  busi- 
ness is  carried  on.  The  profits,  after  meeting  the  necessary  trade  ex- 
penses, are  then  divided  according  to  the  amount  spent  during  the  quarter 
or  half  year. 

The  federation  of  societies  forming  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
is  simply  an  extension  of  this  same  principle.  These  societies  take  up 
shares  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  members,  and  with  these, 
added  to  the  amounts  invested  as  loans,  the  C.  W.  S.  performs  the  whole- 
sale function,  in  the  same  way  as  the  retail  societies  provide  for  their 
members.  The  profits  in  lilie  manner  revert  to  those  who  create  them. 
There  are  no  private  shareholders,  the  rules  prohibit  the  admission  of  any 
but  bona  fide  registered  co-operative  societies.  The  constitution  of  the 
Wholesale  is  thoroughly  democratic.  The  committee  are  elected  by  the 
shareholding  societies,  and  any  member  of  such  a  society  is  eligible  as  a 
candidate.  The  questions  concerning  the  business  are  dealt  with  at  the 
quarterly  meetings,  which  are  attended  by  delegates  sent  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  members  in  the  respective  societies. 

The  Annual  also  contains  several  valuable  essays  by  specialists, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  The  Cotton  Mill  Towns  of 
Kew  England,  by  Edward  Porritt;  the  Woolen  Industry,  His- 
torically and  Commercially  Considered;  Sugar,  Commercially  and 
Botanically  Considered;  and  controversial  articles  on  political  and 
economic  questions. 

Insurance  Against  Unemployment  in  Switzerland. 

The  culmination  of  an  agitation  that  has  been  carried  on  since 
1893  was  reached  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1899,  when  the  Great 
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Council  of  the  City  of  Basle,  Switzerland,  resolved  by  a  vote  of 
forty-six  to  twelve  to  establish  a  department  for  the  insurance 
of  the  unemployed  workmen  in  factories  and  the  building  trades. 
The  following  particulars  are  derived  from  Soziale  Praxis. 

The  expenses  will  be  met  by  contributions  from  workmen,  their 
employers  and  the  municipality.  The  workmen  are  in  the  first 
place  divided  into  four  groups  according  to  the  risk  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  then  the  contributions  from  the  workmen  in  each 
group  are  graded  according  to  their  wages,  as  follows: 


Group       L 
U. 

in. 

IV. 


OOMT&IBDTIOIIS  lt>B  WSBKLT  Wa«B  OF^ 


IS  Fr.  (98.40) 
or  1m8. 


ioent.. 
Icent... 
Soents. 
Scents. 


From  18  to  18 
Fr.  Ct8.404.60) 


1  oent.. 
8  cents 
4  oants 
6  cents. 


From  18  to  84 
Fr.C|8.604.80) 


8  cents 
8  cents 
6  cents 
8  cents. 


Oret  84  Vr. 
($4.80.) 


8  cents. 
4  cents. 
8  cents.  < 
10  cents 


The  employer  contributes  ten  centimes  (two  cents)  a  week  for 
each  of  th^  workmen  in  groups  I  and  II  and  four  cents  for  each 
workman  in  groups  III  and  IV.  The  employer  pays  both  his  own 
and  his  employees'  contributions  every  four  weeks  and  deducts 
the  latter  from  their  wages. 

The  city  defrays  the  cost  of  establishing  and  managing  the  in- 
surance institution  and  also  appropriates  annually  f  6,000. 

Out-of-work  payments  begin  from  the  fourth  day  of  Idleness 
and  last  not  more  than  seventy  days.  Unemployment  caused  by 
illness  or  accident  is  not  included  in  this  scheme,  as  Switzerland 
is  about  to  adopt  a  compulsory  sickness  and  accident  law.  Pay- 
ments are  graded  according  to  the  size  of  families:  While  an 
unmarried  man,  or  widower,  or  widow,  without  children  is  to  re- 
ceive a  daily  stipend  of  fourteen  cents  in  Group  I,  sixteen  cents 
in  Group  II,  eighteen  cents  in  Group  III  and  twenty  cents  in 
Group  IV;  a  widower  with  one  or  more  children  under  fourteen 
years  is  to  receive  a  somewhat  larger  stipend;  and  a  married  man 
having  more  than  one  child  will  receive  twenty-six  cents,  thirty 
cents,  thirty-four  cents  and  forty  cents  a  day  according  to  the 
group  in  which  he  is  insured.  These  latter  rates  are  on  the  as- 
sumption that  his  wife  is  not  working  at  a  gainful  occupation. 
If  she  too  is  a  wage  earner,  the  rates  are  lower. 
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AGREEMENTS^ 

I.  Railroad  Telegraphers,  Long  Island. 

Agreement  between  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers  and  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  and  New  York  and  Rockaway  Beach  Rail- 
way companies,  governing  the  employees  in  the  station  and  tower 

departments: 

First  PromotlonB  will  be  made  in  accordance  with  seniority  rules  now 
in  effect;  based  on  efficiency  and  capacity  for  increased  responsibility. 

Second.  No  employee  will  be  discharged,  except  for  cause.  He  wiU 
have  the  right  of  appeal.  All  matters  for  investigation  or  appeal  must  be 
made  in  writing  to  the  proper  officer,  within  thirty  days  of  their  occur- 
rence. Any  employee  may  appeal,  in  writing,  to  his  superior  officers  in 
matters  affecting  his  personal  interest 

Third.  If  an  employee  is  suspended  or  loses  time  unjustly,  he  will  be 
reinstated  and  paid  for  all  lost  timiB. 

Fourth.  Wages  of  towermen  will  remain  as  of  July  1st,  1899,  except 
where  change  of  conditions  require  readjustment.  At  towers  where  but 
one  person  is  employed,  twelve  consecutive  hours  will  constitute  a  day's 
work.  If  compelled  to  worlc  more  than  twelve  hours,  pay  will  be  given 
for  overtime  pro  rata.  Thirty  minutes  not'  to  be  counted;  over  thirty 
minutes  to  be  considered  one  hour.  All  towermen,  working  twelve  hour 
tricks,  will  be  relieved  one  day  a  month  with  full  pay. 

Fifth.  Any  employee  called  on  for  special  service  of  an  emergency  char- 
acter will  be  paid  a  reasonable  compensation  for  work  performed. 

Sixth.  Employees  will  be  paid  for  time  lost  in  attending  court  or  for 
other  special  business  of  the  company,  Including  transportation  and  a 
reasonable  amount  for  expenses  away  from  home. 

Seventh.  Service  letters  will  be  issued  to  employees  upon  leaving  the 
service  of  the  company. 

Eighth.  Agents  at  Woodside,  Winfield,  Elmhurst,  Corona,  College  Point 
and  Whitestone  will  receive  one  day  off  per  week  (in  lieu  of  overtime), 
with  full  pay,  from  June  1st  to  October  1st 

Ninth.  At  stations  where  one  person  only  is  employed,  twelve  consecu- 
tive hours  will  constitute  a  day's  work.  The  hours  for  opening  and 
closing  the  station  will  be  prescribed  by  the  railroad  company.  Overtime 
will  be  paid  pro  rata  in  case  the  prescribed  hours  exceed  twelve  hours  and 
thirty  minutes, 
^enth.  Five  dollars.  Increase  of  salary,  at  four  towers — 

Long  Island  Crossover,  Second  trick $55 

New  York  Ave.,  Jamaica,  "  "     55 

Mount  Olivet  Ave.,  "  "     65 

Mineola,  "  "     50 

Thompson-  Ave.,  Middle — A  helper,  to  operate  gates  from  8  a.  m.  to 

8  p.  m. 
Woodhaven  Junction — Gates  to  be  operated  from  ground. 
Ozone  Park — ^Three  months  in  the  year,  gates  to  be  operated  from 

ground. 
Manhattan  Beach  Division — Five  towers  one  hour  overtime  per  day, 
nine  months  in  the  year. 
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Woodfiide  Junction — On  8  hour  basis,  first  trick  $60,  second  trick 

$60,  third  trick  $50. 
EHeventh.  From  June  15th  to  September  15tli: 

Bast  New  York— First  trick  $60,  second  trick  $60,  third  trick  $50. 
Dutchkills  Drawbridge— First  trick  $60,  second  trick  $60,  third  trick 

$50,  helper  $40. 
Jamaica  Cross-Switches — First  trick  $60,  second    trick   $60,    third 

trick  $50,  helper  $40. 
Rockaway  Junction— First  trick  $60,  second  trick  $60,  third  trick 

$50,  helper  $40. 
Twelfth.  From  September  15th  to  June  15th: 

East  New  York — First  trick  $65,  second  trick  $65. 

Dutchlrills  Drawbridge — First  trick  $66,  second  trick  $65,  helper  $40.. 

Jamaica  Cross-Switches — First  trick  $65,  second  trick  $60,  helper 

$40. 
Rockaway  Junction— First  bick  $65,  second  trick  $60,  helper  $40. 

II.  New  York  City  Book,  Job  and  Weekly  Newspaper  Compositors 

and  Proofreaders. 

At  a  conference  between  representativee  of  the  Typothetae  and 
Typographical  Union  No.  6,  the  following  overtime  rates  for  book 
and  job  and  weekly  newspaper  ofBces  were  agreed  upon: 

Overtime  in  all-time  machine  offices,  operators,  55  cents  per  hour;  hand 
compositors  and  proofreaders,  50  cents  per  hour.  Overtime  in  part  time 
and  part  piece  offices,  operators,  55  cents  per  hour;  hand  compositors  and 
proofreaders,  45  cents  per  hour.  In  the  event  of  any  piece  office  going 
out  of  the  transitory  state,  the  machine  scale  shall  prevail.  These  rates 
shall  continue  until  April  1,  1900.  Beginning  with  that  date  overtime 
shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  55  cents  per  hour  for  machine  operators, 
and  50  cents  per  hour  for  hand  compositors  and  proofreaders  in  all  book 
and  Job,  and  weekly  newspaper  offices. 

The  above  shall  in  no  way  be  construed  as  to  interfere  with  the  over- 
time rates  for  special  and  legal  holidays  provided  for  in  the  scale  of 

prices. 

JOHN  H.  DBLANEY, 
On  behalf  of  Typographical  Union  No.  6. 
JOSEPH  J.  LITTLE, 
On  behalf  of  the  New  York  Typothetae. 
New  York,  December  8,  1899. 
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DECISIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  COURTS* 

Trade  Union  Required  to  Pay  Damages  for  Excluding  a  Non-member 

from  Employment. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1899  suit  wag  brought  in  Part  I  of  the 
Supreme  Court  afgainst  David  Shankland,  as  president  of  Typo- 
graphical Union  No.  9  of  Buffalo,  by  Edward  Wunsch  to  rjBCOver 
damages  for  his  discharge  from  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  at  the 
behest  of  said  union.  Wunsch  was  a  machinist  employed  by  the 
Netca  to  take  care  of  their  typesetting  machines.  In  June,  accord- 
ing to  the  plaintiff's  testimony,  President  Shankland  asked  him 
to  join  the  typographical  union,  but  this  he  declined  to  do  as  he 
was  already  a  member  of  the  machinist's  union.  Wunsch  further 
alleged  that  on  Saturday  evening,  July  Ist,  Shankland  ordered 
the  printers  in  the  News  composing  room  to  quit  work  and  hot  to 
go  back  until  Wunsch  was  discharged.  The  proprietor  of  the 
paper,  Mr.  Butler,  in  order  to  avoid  a  strike,  discharged  the  ma- 
chinist. Having  sought  another  position  and  being  unable  to 
secure  one,  Wunsch  brought  the  suit,  demanding  damages  for  the 
amount  of  his  wages  and  f25  additional  for  telegraphing  and 
traveling  while  seeking  work. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial  Justice  Childs  ruled  that  the  only 
question  for  the  jury  was  as  to  how  much  damages  should  be 
awarded.  According  to  newspaper  reports  (Jan.  6,  1900),  Justice 
Ohilds  said : 

"  From  the  evidence  presented  I  am  satisfied  that  Mr.  Wunsch  is  entitled 
to  recover  damages;  Mr.  Wunsch  says  he  could  not  conscientiously  take 
out  a  card  in  the  typographical  union.  Mr.  Butler  was  forced  to  discharge 
him  to  avoid  a  strike.  ^The  union  had  a  right,  If  Mr.  Butler  employed  a 
man  obnoxious  to  them,  to  withdraw,  and  they  had  a  right  to  fix  wage» 
and  hours  of  work,  but  they  had  no  right  to  force  this  man  out  of  his 
posltloaj  His  testimony  shows  he  was  a  competent  machinist.  His  duty 
after  he  was  discharged  was  to  diligently  seek  work  elsewhere-  He  tes- 
tifies he  did  so  and  was  unable  to  procure  it.  He  is  entitled  to  recover 
damages,  and  it  is  for  the  Jury  to  say  how  much  he  should  have." 

In  hie  charge  to  the  jury  the  justice  further  said: 

"  There  was  an  effort  on  the  one  side,  on  the  part  of  this  union,  to  en- 
force rules  which  it  has  made,  and  which  it  claims  it  had  a  right  to  en- 
force, and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  attempted  to  do  it  in  this  case.  On 
the  other  hand,  It  is  claimed  by  the  plaintiff  that  the  union  could  not 
adopt  a  rule  and  enforce  it  against  him  in  that  manner,  and  that  presents 
the  question  of  law  which  the  courts  must  be  responsible  for,  not  the 
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jury,  nor  the  union,  nor  the  plaintiff.  That  question  having  been  decided 
in  this  case,  so  far  as  this  court  is  concerned,  it  simply  remains  for  yon 
to  assess  the  damages  which  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  recover/' 

The  jury  bronght  in  a  verdict  for  Wunsch  for  |650.  After  the 
verdict  was  reported,  Shankland's  attorney  asked  for  a  stay  of 
judgment  for  60  days,  which  was  granted. 

Modification  of  Injunction  Against  Boycotting  the  New  York  **  Sun/' 

On  February  23d  the  Appellate  Divison,  First  Department,  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  unanimously  sustained  in  part  the  injunction 
issued  by  former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Bookstaver  (see  Decem- 
ber Bulletin,  page  62,)  restraining  the  officials  and  members  of 
New  York  Typographical  Union  No.  6  and  the  allied  printing 
trades  unions  from  committing  alleged  illegal  acts  in  their  boycott 
against  the  New  York  Sun  {{ending  the  trial  of  the  suit  of  the 
latter  publishing  association  against  two  officers  of  the  typo- 
graphical union.  The  most  sweeping  sentences  of  Justice  Book- 
staver's  enjoining  order  are  somewhat  modified  by  the  appeals 
judges,  who  declare  that  the  "  order  is  too  broad,"  and  direct  the 
insertion  of  the  foUowingwords  in  several  paragraphs  where  even 
moral  suasion  seems  to  have  been  prohibited:  '^In  such  manner 
as  to  express  or  imply  a  threat,  Intimidation,  coercion  or  force." 
The  court  also  eliminates  subdivision  4  of  Justice  Bookstaver's 
mandatory  order,  which  reads :  "  From  in  any  other  manner,  or 
by  any  other  means,  interfering  with  the  property,  property  rights 
or  business  of  the  plaintifif/'  The  whole  of  subdivision  3  of  the 
original  order,  which  forbids  picketing  and  prevents  any  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  defendants  to  "  induce,  procure  or  compel  the 
employees  of  this  plaintiff  or  any  of  them  to  quit  this  plaintiff's 
employment,"  is,  however,  sustained. 

Following  is  the  full  text  of  the  Appellate  Division's  decision: 

The  complaint  in  this  action  alleges  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the 
defendants  to  injure  the  plaintiff  in  its  business  and  property  and  that 
in  pursuance  of  that  purpose  and  design  they  have  done  and  are  now  do- 
ing certain  specific  acts,  in  consequence  of  which,  it  is  alleged,  the  de- 
fendants have  inflicted  and,  unless  restrained,  will  inflict  great  and  irre- 
parable damage  to  the  plaintiff  in  its  business  and  property  rights,  and 
that  the  plaintiff  has  no  adequate  remedy  at  law;  and  asks  that  the  de- 
feudants  be  perpetually  enjoined  from  continuing  the  unlawful  acts 
alleged. 
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Upon  the  complaint,  which  was  verified,  and  affidavits,  a  motion  was 
made  in  the  court  for  an  order  restraining  the  defendants  during  the  pen- 
dency of  the  action  from  the  commission  of  the  acts  referred  to.  In  oi>- 
poBition  to  the  motion  the  defendants  submitted  affidavits,  but  the  court, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  in  pursuance  of  section  608  of  the  Code  of 
Civil  Procedure,  granted  the  injunction.  This  section  provides  that 
"  where  it  ni»i)ears,  from  the  complaint,  that  the  plaintiff  demands  and  Is 
entitled  to  a  judgment  against  the  defendant,  restraining  the  commission 
or  continuance  of  an  act,  the  commission  or  continuance  of  which,  during 
the  pendency  of  the  action,  would  produce  injury  to  the  plaintiff,  an  in- 
junction order  may  be  granted  to  restrain  it." 

The  right  to  injunction  pendente  lite  depended  upon  a  question  of  fact 
to  be  determined  by  the  court  at  Special  Term  from  all  the  papers  used 
upon  the  motion.  From  these  papers  it  is  apparent  that  the  defendants 
are  seriously  injuring  the  plaintiff's  property  and  business,  and  it  is 
equally  apparent  that  the  continuance  of  the  acts  complained  of  will  pro- 
duce irreparable  damage  and  injury  to  the  plaintiff,  for  which  there  is 
no  adequate  remedy  at  law.  It  was  therefore  within  the  discretion  of  the 
court  at  Special  Term  to  grant  an  injunction  restraining  the  commission 
of  the  acts  referred  to  until  the  action  could  be  tried  and  the  right  of  the 
plaintiff  to  the  final  relief  demanded  determined.  The  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  plaintiff  will  be  ultimately  entitled  to  a  Judgment  per- 
petually enjoining  the  defendants  is  not  now  before  us.  That  question 
should  be  determined  with  deliberation  and  care  after  a  trial  had,  and 
not  from  affidavits  used  upon  a  motion  of  this  character. 

Without,  therefore,  anticipating  what  may  be  disclosed  or  proved  upon 
the  trial,  we  think  a  case  was  presented  which  justified  the  court  at  Special 
Term  in  enjoining  the  defendants. 

We  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  order  is  too  broad,  and  for  that 
reason  should  be  modified  by  inserting  after  the  word  "  requesting,"  in 
the  first  paragraph  or  subdivision,  the  words  "  In  such  manner  as  to  ex- 
press or  imply  a  threat,  intimidation,  coercion  or  force;"  and  also  by  in- 
serting the  same  words  after  the  word  "  prevent "  in  the  second  paragraph 
or  subdivision;  and  also  by  striking  out  all  the  fourth  paragraph  or  sub- 
division; and  as  thus  modified  the  order  should  be  affirmed  without  co»t 
to  either  party. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  defendants  and  each  of  them,  be  and  they  are, 
and  each  of  them  is,  enjoined  and  restrained  during  the  pendency  of  this 
action: 

1.  From  advising  or  requesting  in  such  manner  as  to  express  or  imply 
a  threat,  intimidation,  coercion  or  force,  whether  by  oral  communications, 
by  letters  or  by  printed  circulars,  the  advertising  customers  of  this  plain- 
tiff, or  persons  who  might  become  its  advertising  customers,  to  desist  or 
refrain  from  advertising  in  its  said  newspapers,  or  either  of  them.  The 
Sun  and  The  Evening  Sun. 

2.  From  resorting  to  any  species  of  threats,  intimidation,  force  or 
fraud,  to  accomplish  such  purpose,  or  procuring  other  persons  so  to  do; 
from  preventing  or  attempting  to  prevent  in  such  manner  as  to  express 
or  imply  a  threat,  intimidation,  coercion  or  force  any  newsdealer,  newsboy, 
newsman  or  news  woman  from  selling  the  said  newspapers  of  the  plain- 
tiff. The  Sun  and  The  Evening  Sun. 
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3.  From  resorting  to  any  species  of  threats,  intimidation,  force  or  fraud, 
to  bring  about  such  result;  from  picketing  the  establishment  of  this  plain- 
tiff  at  166,  168  and  170  Nassau  street  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan  and 
city  of  New  Yorl^  or  any  of  the  branch  offices  of  this  plaintiff  in  said  city, 
by  stationing  themselves  or  others  upon  or  along  the  streets,  alleys,  or 
thoroughfares  leading  to  its  various  places  of  business  for  the  purpose  of 
Intercepting  Its  employees  while  going  to  or  returning  from  its  said  places 
of  business,  and  by  intimidation,  threats,  force,  fraud  or  defamatory  pub- 
lications inducing  or  procuring  them  to  quit  the  employment  of  this  plain- 
tiff; or  from  resorting  to  the  lil^e  means  at  any  other  time  or  place,  or 
under  any  other  circumstances  to  induce,  procure  or  compel  the  employees 
of  his  plaintiff  or  any  of  them  to  quit  this  plaintiff *s  employment 

Employers'  Liability— Negligence. 

In  1896  William  L.  Stimper,  15  years  old,  entered  the  machine 

shop  of  Fuchs  &  Lang,  in  New  York  city,  to  learn  the  trade  of 

machinist.    It  was  expressly  agreed  between  the  company  and 

his  father  that  the  boy  was  to  be  employed  only  in  cleaning  the 

shop,  running  errands  and  drilling  holes  and  that  he  was  not  to  be 

put  to  work  on  any  machine  without  his  father's  consent.    After 

about  six  weeks,  without  the  consent  of  the  father,  the  company's 

foreman  one  day  called  upon  the  boy  to  assist  in  operating  a 

hydraulic  pump,  and  while  thus  engaged  the  latter  waa  injured 

by  the  falling  of  certain  parts  of  the  machine,  which  had  become 
loosened  to  the  foreman's  knowledge,  one  piece  having  fallen  just 

previous  to  his  calling  upon  the  boy  to  help  run  the  machine. 
The  foreman  admitted  that  the  machine  could  have  been  secured 
by  means  of  a  rope. 

An  action  for  damages  brought  by  the  boy  in  the  Kings  county 
supreme  court  was  dismissed  by  direction  of  the  court.  This 
judgment,  however,  was  reversed  and  a  new  trial  granted  by 
unanimous  decision  of  the  Second  Appellate  Division  on  the 
ground  that  the  company  was  guilty  of  negligence  both  in  per- 
mitting the  boy  to  work  at  the  machine  contrary  to  the  agreement 
with  his  father,  and,  because  of  the  failure  of  the  foreman,  its 
servant,  to  properly  secure  the  machine,  and  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  contributory  negligence  in  the  case,  or,  if  there  was,  it 
was  for  the  jury  to  determine.  (26  App.  Div.  333.)  On  January  9, 
1900,  the 'Court  of  Appeals,  all  concurring,  sustained  this  reversal 
without  presenting  an  opinion.     (161  N.  Y. — memoranda — ^22.) 
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Employers'  Liability—Contributoxy  Negligence. 

On  September  27,  1892,  employees  of  the  Edison  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  which  was  installing  an  electric  light  plant  in  a 
brewery  in  New  York  City,  while  loading  a  piece  of  heavy  ma- 
chinery on  a  freight  elevator  in  the  brewery,  allowed  an  iron 
roller,  used  to  assist  in  the  loading,  to  fall  down  the  elevator 
shaft,  and  it  struck  and  fatally  injured  one  Carl  Burk,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  brewing  company,  who  was  passing  through  the 
elevator  shaft  in  the  cellar  below.  The  evidence  showed  that  the 
«haft  was  commonly  used  by  workmen  as  a  means  of  passage 
between  two  sections  of  the  cellar,  although  there  were  two  other 
passageways,  one  a  doorway,  between  those  sections;  that  al- 
though such  usage  was  forbidden  by  the  brewing  company,  Burk 
did  not  know  of  such  rule;  that  the  foreman  of  the  electric  com- 
pany's employees  was  warned  that  the  use  of'rollers  small  enough 
to  slip  easily  between  the  elevator  and  the  wall  of  the  shaft,  was 
-dangerous;  and  that  Burk  and  a  companion  had  previously  passed 
from  one  section  of  the  cellar  to  the  other  through  the  doorway 
and  were  returning  by  the  shorter  way  through  tie  elevator 
shaft,  having  first  looked  up  and  seen  the  elevator  stationary 
about  thirty  feet  above. 

In  an  action  brought  by  the  administrator  of  Burk's  estate 
against  the  electric  company,  damages  were  awarded  the  plaintiff, 
but  this  judgment  was  reversed  and  new  trial  ordered  by  the 
General  Term  of  the  SupremeCourt  on  the  ground  that  the  plain- 
tiflf  failed  to  prove  the  absence  of  contributory  negligence  on  the 
part  of  Burk,  inasmuch  as  the  elevator  shaft  was  obviously  a 
dangerous  place,  the  elevator  being  only  a  platform  used  for 
freight,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  use  it,  as  there  were  two  other 
safe  passageways,  and  the  two  workmen  went  through  it  simply 
to  save  a  few  steps,  and  therefore  in  no  reasonable  view  of  the 
evidence  could  it  be  justly  inferred  that  Burk  was  free  from  con- 
tributory negligence.     (89  Hun  498.) 

In  accordance  with  this  decision  a  dismissal  of  the  complaint 
on  second  trial  was  affirmed  by  the  First  Appellate  Divison  (23 
App.  Div.  433),  but  on  November  21,  1899,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
reversed  this  decision  and  granted  a  new  trial.  The  grounds  for 
this  reversal  are  set  forth  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
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opinion  by  Judge  O'Brien,  in  which  all  concurred  except  Chief 
Justice  Parker: 

"  It  appears  th«t  the  deceased  and  his  compaaion,  before  entering  the 
shaft,  looked  up  and  saw  that  the  elevator  was  at>out  thirty  feet  above 
and  was  stationary.  In  the  exercise  of  common  prudence  they  could, 
under  these  circumstances,  conclude  that  the  passageway  through  the 
shaft  was  safe,  and  it  was  safe  but  for  an  accident  which  they  could  not 
well  have  anticipated,  and  which  was  due  to  the  negligent  conduct  of  the 
defendants  servants.  ♦  •  ♦  If  the  elevator  was  in  use  and  near 
enough  to  the  cellar  to  be  a  signal  of  danger,  ordinary  prudence  would 
forbid  the  use  of  the  shaft  as  a  passageway;  but  if  the  elevator  was  in 
such  a  position,  and  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to  warrant  the  laborer 
below,  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  prudence  and  caution.  In  believing  that 
passing  through  the  shaft  would  not  be  attended  with  danger,  then  it 
seems  to  us  that  contributory  /negligence  cannot  be  imputed  to  him  a» 
matter  of  law.  It  was  a  question  of  fact  to  be  submitted  to  the  Jury 
whether,  under  all  the  circumstances,  the  deceased  had  observed  that  de- 
gree of  care  and  caution  which  the  law  Imposed  upon  him."  (161  New 
York,  pp.  40-41). 

Employers'  Liability —Relation  of  Master  and  Servant. 

On  March  24,  1894,  a  young  man  about  twenty  years  old,  J* 
Francis  Murray  by  name,  was  injured  by  the  falling  of  a  pulley 
block  at  the  warehouse  of  Harvey  A.  Dwight  in  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Murray  was  in  the  employ  of  a  truckman,  named  McManus,  who 
had  sent  him  with  a  horse  to  assist  in  hoisting  goods  at  Dwigfit's 
warehouse.  The  warehouse  was  equipped  with  a  hoisting  ap- 
paratus consisting  of  a  chain  running  over  a  pulley  into  the  ware^ 
house  where  it  was  attached  to  a  drum  operated  by  hand  by 
means  of  an  endless  rope.  When  horse  power  was  required,  a 
tackle  for  rope  and  pulleys  was  attached  to  the  end  of  the  chain 
and  run  up  to  the  top  of  the  warehouse  and  power  was  supplied 
by  a  horse  hitched  to  the  rope  and  walking  forwards  and  back- 
wards in  the  basement  of  the  warehouse.  On  the  day  the  acci- 
dent occurred  Murray  had  assisted  some  of  Dwight's  employees, 
by  driving  the  horse,  at  one  of  Dwight's  warehouses,  and  the 
work  there  being  finished,  all  ^  had  gone  to  another  warehouse 
near  by  to  do  similar  work.  On  arriving  at  the  second  ware- 
house Murray  stopped  his  horse  in  front  of  the  door  and  stood 
near  the  curbstone  while  some  of  Dwight's  men  were  running 
the  tackle  up  into  place.  When  the  block  was  nearly  up  Murray 
was  told  to  go  in,  and  as  he  started  to  do  so  the  block,  owing 
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to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  those  handling  it,  fell  upon  him^ 
causing  the  injuries  for  which  damages  were  sought. 

The  question  presented  at  the  trial  was  whether  the  plaintiff 
was  a  co-servant  with  Dwight's  employees  within  the  rule  whiclh 
relieves  employers  of  liability  in  such. cases.  The  trial  court 
held  that  he  was  and  dismissed  the  complaint,  but  on  appeal  ta 
the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  this  judgment  wa» 
reversed  and  a  new  trial  granted  (15  App.  Div.  241),  and  the 
case  was  then  carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  which  on  January 
9,  190O,  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Appellate  Division.  The 
court  held  that  the  mere  fact  that  one  person  rendered  some 
service  to  another  for  compensation,  expressed  or  implied,  did 
not  necessarily  create  the  legal  relation  of  master  and  servant. 
A  servant  was  held  to  be  one  who  is  employed  to  render  personal 
services  to  his  employer  otherwise  than  in  the  pursuit  of  an  in- 
dependent calling. 

Judge  O'Brien,  giving  the  prevailing  opinion,  said: 

*•  The  plaintiff  beyond  all  doubt  was  In  the  general  service  of  the  truck- 
man, and  hence  was  his  general  servant.  In  that  capacity  he  represented 
his  master,  and  hence  was  a  truckman  himself.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  fact  that 
the  plaintiff  detached  the  truck  and  performed  the  Job  with  a  horse  alone 
did  not  change  the  character  of  the  employment,  nor  the  legal  relation 
that  exists  between  an  ordinary  truckman  and  his  customers.  The  goods 
were  moved,  it  is  true,  not  by  the  truck,  but  by  another  contrivance,  and 
the  plaintiff's  duty  was  to  manage  and  guide  the  horse,  which  was  the  real 
power  behind  the  pulleys  and  tackle,  as  it  would  have  been  when  hitched 
to  the  truck.  In  this  capacity  the  plaintiff  represented  his  general  master, 
the  truckman,  and  was  all  the  time  his  servant,  and  did  not  become  In  any 
legal  sense  the  servant  of  the  defendant  any  more  than  he  would  If  em- 
ployed to  move  the  goods  to  a  railroad  station  on  the  truck,  and  if  not 
such  servant  he  could  not,  of  course,  have  become  the  co-servant  of  the 
defendant's  regular  workmen."    (161  N.  Y.  305). 

Justice  Gray  gave  a  dissenting  opinion. 

Employers'  Liability— Question  of  Negligence  Should  Have  Been 

Submitted  to  Jury. 

The  First  Department  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Appellate  Divi- 
sion, has*  reversed  the  decision  of  the  court  below,  which  had  dis- 
missed  the  complaint  of  James  Walsh  in  his  action  against  J. 
B.  &  J.  M.  Cornell  for  injuries  he  sustained  by  the  falling  of  a 
guy  rope  and  iron  clamp  from  a  derrick  while  he  was  employed 
unloading  iron  beams  at  defendants'  storage  yard  in  New  York 
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City.  In  his  opinion,  which  is  concurred  in  by  Justices  Bumsey 
and  Ingraham,  Justice  O'Brien  maintains  that  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  the  testimony  is  either  that  the  material  was 
defective  or  the  apparatus  had  been  oyerstrained,  which  fact 
could  have  been  detected  by  proper  inspection,  and  therefore 
the  question  of  negligence  should  have  been  submitted  to  the 
jury.  Justice  Patterson  gives  a  dissenting  opinion,  it  being  con- 
curred in  by  the  Presiding  Justice,  holding  that  there  was  no 
evidence  except  the  fact  that  an  accident  happened  and  the  way 
.in  which  it  occurred.  What  caused  the  breaking  of  the  clamp, 
the  dissenting  opinion  contends,  was  left  to  mere  conjecture. 

Employers'  LiabUity — Firm  Held  Responsible  for  an  Unsafe  Elevator. 

By  a  recent  decision  of  the  First  Appellate  Division  of  the  Su- 
preme  Court,  in  New  York  City,  employers  are  liable  for  damages 
in  cases  of  injuries  sustained  by  the  falling  of  unsafe  elevators, 
and  it  is  also  held  to  be  their  duty  to  furnish  employees  wuth  a 
reasonably  safe  place  in  which  to  perform  their  work.  Such  is 
the  judgment  of  Justice  Barrett,  whose  opinion  is  concurred  in 
by  the  other  Judges,  reversing  the  decision  of  the  trial  court 
in  dismissing  an  action  for  damages  in  an  elevator  accident 
cause.  It  appears  that  one  of  the  duties  of  George  Xjeland,  19 
years  of  age,  who  was  employed  by  George  A.  Hearn  and  another 
to  operate  an  elevator,  was  to  clean  out  the  elevator  shaft  every 
Saturday  morning.  He  was  thus  engaged  on  February  20,  1897, 
when  the  elevator  suddenly  descended  from  the  sixth  floor  and 
crushed  him  to  death.  During  its  descent  Leland  looked  up, 
shouted  and  tried  to  get  out,  but  the  fall  was  so  rapid  that  he 
was  unable  to  do  so.  Eveline  Leland,  as  administratrix,  brought 
suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  against  Mr.  Hearn  and  his  partner, 
but  the  action  was  dismissed  by  the  trial  Justice  on  the  ground 
that  the  young  man  assumed  the  risk  of  the  elevator  falling.  The 
Appellate  Division  holds  that  there  was  ample  evidence  that  the 
defendants  were  aware  of  the  unsafe  condition  of  the  elevator. 
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TABLE  I.— NUMBER  AND  MEMBERSHIP  OF  UNIONS. 


Ill'      ( 


INDUSTBIBS. 


I.  Building,    Stone    Working, 
Etc: 

Stone  w«rkiD|r 

Brick  and  cement  maklsic 

Batlding  and  paTing  trades.... 
Bailding  and  street  labor 


Total,  Bnlldln^,  Etc. 

II.  Clothinir  and  Textiles : 
Garments 


(Hats,  caps  and  furs 

(Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

Shirts,  collars,  oniKb  4t  laundry 
TeztUea 


Total,  Clothing,  Ete. 


III.  MetaUy  Maohlnery  and  Ship- 
baildlnsr: 

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  &  steel. 

Engineers  and  firemen 

BhipbQildlng 


Total— Metals,  Etc. 

IV.  Transportation: 

Bailroads , 


Street  railways 

Freight  h'ndlers,  tniokmen,ete. 
Cabmen,  pilots,  eto 


Total— Transportation . . . 

T.  Printing,  Bindings,  Ete 

Vl«  Tobaeoo • 


Til.  Food  and  Ijlqnors : 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liq^aors  and  mineral  waters 

Total— FQod  and  I«iqiiors 
^11.  Theater  and  Mnslo 


IX.  Woodworking  and  Faml tare 
X.  U<*BtaurantB     and      Retail  \ 

Trade j 

XI.  Public  Em ploynkent 

Xll.  IHiHceUaneoas : 

Glass 

iiarbering 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 


NnuBBB  OV  UVIOHS. 


Total— MIseellaneoas .... 


GRAND  TOTAIi. 


Kew 

Bemain- 

York 

der  of 

City. 

the  State. 

16 

36 

•  •  •  •  • 

9 

1S9 

175 

M 

16 

170 

386 

S8 

30 

7 

7 

5 

5 

3 

6 

1 

10 

48 

67 

U 

109 

U 

18 

u 

29 

9 

1 

90 

167 

20 

120 

1 

4 

18 

28 

6 

8 

40 

160 

S8 

60 

16 

40 

S3 

28 

10 

84 

SS 

67 

18 

19 

92 

87 

16 

86 

18 

88 

4 

14 

1 

18 

4 

12 

5 

9 

49 

404 

896 

New 
York 
SUte. 


41 

9 

804 

42 


Sex. 


Men. 
Men. 

Men. 
Men. 


896  Men. 


63 

14 

10 

8 

11 


Men.; 

TFofiMti... 
Men 

jaen«..*ai 
vFonisii.  < 

Men , 

fr  enisa..  < 
Men 

rrOWw^^Ke* 


106 


148 
82 
62 

10 


847 


140. 

5 

86 
9 


Men 

rFSfMen.. 


Men 
Men 
Men 
Men 


Men 


MUCBBBSHIP  OF  UVIOITS. 


New 
York 
City. 


8,967 


43,985 

11,686 


63t688 


33,167 
1,268 

654 

60 
490 


84,616 
i,868 


5,834 
3,004 
4,664 

l;28e 


190 1 

66] 


46 
44 


89 

"{ 

49 
61 


18 
19 


68 1 


[,890 1 


Men.... 

Men  ) . . , 
Men . . . , 
Men 


Men.... 
Wonun. 
Men.... 
Wom€n. 
Men.... 
Women. 


Men 
Men 


Men ..., 
Men  ... 
Women 
Men ... 
Men... 
Women 

MCD... 


Men .... 
Men... 

Men 

Womtn 
Men.... 


Men... 
Women 


Men 

Women  . 
Total. 


18478 


3,511 
6 
3,700 
8,205 
1,515 


10,081 

6 

18,086 

486 

8,788 

1,8S9 


2,414 
2,270 


4,084 

7,648 

4ff 

6,709 
1,789 

Itl 
4,968 


544 

146 
228 


917 


147,684 

6,n6 

168,860 


Remain- 
der of 
the  State. 


0881 

13,333 

1,699 


16,801 


1,489 

1,89S 

870 

SI 

1,168 

t6 

854 

68 

818 

641 


4,100 

8,609 


13,134 

761 

1,735 

209 


14,880 


9,222 


463 

6,263 

287 


16,184 


8,486 

44 

8,809 

108 


1.811 
2,262 


4,078 

1,688 

6 

8,804 

1,861 

80 

879 


428 

940 

523 

77 

805 


8,881 
77 


68,610 

3,013 

71,688 


New 
York 
Stote. 


4,859 


54,257 
18,826 


78,489 


88.646 

4,196 

1,664 

81 

1,717 

76 

744 

68 

844 

641 


88,616 

6,061 


17,848 
3,765 
6,899 
1,480 


87,998 


11,788 

6 

8,162 

8,558 

1,768 


86,805 

6 

16,611 

6t9 
7,081 

1^7 


4,335 
4,582 


8,767 
9,066 

4t8 
7,918 
8,680 

tOl 
6,847 


967 

1,086 

751 

77 

895 


8,198 

77 


816,144 

8,939 
884,888 
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TABLE  II.— EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT: 


RUMBKB  OF  lODf  BIBS  OT  LABOB  OBOAinZATIOBS 

INDUSTRISS. 

1-9 

days. 

10-19 
days. 

30-20 
days. 

86-39 

days. 

40-49 
d^ys. 

60-^ 
days. 

dtfi. 

I.  BulldlDir*  Stone  Working,  Bto«: 

Stone workitiff --.. .............>■■...   .■•• 

76 
800 

400 

1,794 

800 

175 

6,444 

80 

778 
4,838 
2.808 

4^9 

Building  and  paying  trades 

SniUlnff  and  fttrfiet  IaImip. ............. ■•■■■• 

16 

118 

10,991 

*,«V«|                ,,w. 

Tot:Al«i~Biilldliiarx  Ete  ^^.x..^........... 

16 

118 

876 

2,994 

6,649 

7.4201    ifiQift 

*w,»»» 

II.  CJothlni:  nnd  Textiles: 

r«                                 A                                                                                                                                '  [  Is  en   •  ■  a  • 

83 

83 

8,954 

S16 

60 

21 

2,897 
400 
168 

8,612 

478 

3,7B 

Hat4l,  CPp^  ^nd  film 

:s 

9 

w 

Boots,  8ho«B,  glorea,  etc J  Wwnen. 

j> 

Bhirta.  collara.  cnffsand  laundry............ 

Textiles ^ 

*...*.. 

23 

• 

88 

42 

4,026 

616 

2,666 

400 

8,612      i,^i 

47S         s: 

Total-Clothing.  Btc \  W<miii:. 

414 

14S 

III.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding  : 

Jron  and  steel  .......  ........................ 

2 

408 

6 

4 
10 
12 

Met*l<*  other  than  Iron  and  st<oei-'r 

10 

Bneineers  and  flremen  ...... ...... .......... 

18 
10 

72 

26 

ShiDbuildinir I 

2 

2 

38          17! 

Total^Metale.  Eto 

12 

2 

80 

476 

62 

64  >         iS9 

IT.  Tranaportatlon : 

2 

1(5 

»««^'<»*^»- \  Womin. 

Street  railways 

2.ffO 

Kreiirbt  handlers,  tmcknien.  At^tT-- r^-- 

300 

838 

225 

88 

975 

SM 

Cabmen,  nllote.  etc.... ............ .......... 

800 

888 

818 

977 

S,iM 

Total— Transportation J  TTowen! 

T.  Printing  and  Allied  Trades j  w^wien. 

8 
...... 

80 

64 

J 

476 

9 

106 

10 

4,69W 

5 
6 

lis 

TI.  Tobacco  Trades \wSmen. 

1^ 



TII.|Food  and  1.1  qn ore : 

Food  nreoaration 

7 

97 

8 
19 

6 

16 

1 
70f           ^ 

Malt  lionors  and  mineral  waters 

BV 

504 

1 



I 

Total^Vood  and  Ijlanors. ....... ...... 

7                07 

27 
176 

6 
661 

16          7Ai       ur 

Vlll.  I'neacer  and  tansio J  Women' 

IX.  Wood  Working  and  Fnmltnre 

20 

40 
80 

112 
126 

108 

146 

1,084 
168 

74 

3» 

X.  Revtaurants  and  Retail  Trade..  •   jr„,^ll' 

XI.  Pnbllo  Employment 

8 

4 

86 

*     J -—■-■—-•-■--■.•-••••-.- ..--...» 

— 

XII.  Mlscellaneons : 

Glass 

34« 

Barberinir... . 

Otber  distinct  trades 

1 

1 

1 

,- 

Total — Miscellaneous 

1 

8,960 

410 

9,370 

1 

844 

■ 

Men.... 
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48 
43 

868 
g 

355 

1,688 

i 

1,684 

9,716 

6iS 

10,240 

18,127 

48S 

18,610 

„,s« 

vrnAx^A^   M.^M.^Mj Both 

.sexes  . 

«8,0T8 
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(a)  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


•WHO  WORKBD— 

IDLINE88  ON  LAST 
QUASna. 

DAT   OF 

IDLRNESS  DUBINO 
qUABTBB. 

BirriBB 

70-79 
days. 

80-89     i 
days. 

90+ 
days. 

Total  nnm- 

ber  in  all 

oImsm. 

Average 

days 

worked 

by  each. 

Member- 
ship. 

Namber 
idle. 

Per  cent 
idle. 

Member- 
8bip 

Nainber 
idle. 

Per  oent 
idle. 

843 

2,752 
89,204 
11,809 

57 
62 
61 

8.967 
35.369 
11,626 

2,050 

10,343 

l,9tt7 

51.7 
29.2 
16.9 

8,067 
40,155 
11,626 

1.215 

2,709 

817 

80.6 

15,308, 
737' 

378 

22 

6.7 
2.7 

•"•  r 

••"■■•  •••• 

16,888 

878 

22 

58,265 

62 

50,962 

14,860 

28.2 

65,748 

4,841 

7.6 

1 

9,860 
64S 

21.652 

2,043 

1,228 

534 

60 

490 

23 

69 
62 
61 
66 
66 
76 
65 

22.007 

2,S0S 

1,288 

554 

60 

490 

26 

8.147 

1.381 

125 

120 

26 

26 

37. 
69  9 
9.7 
28.8 
60. 

100. 

22,157 

2,303 

1,288 

554 

60 

490 

26 

505 

260 

60 

20 

2.3 

11.3 

285 

4.7 

160 

8.6 

490 

•""■"• ?""• 

8 

ii.6 



1 

10,795 

642 

28.927 

2,093 

69 

62 

24.865 

2,363 

8,427 
.1,406 

84.6 

69.8 

24.615 

2,363 

588 
260 

8.4 

11. 

4,265 
1  060 

30 

18 

195 

84 

5,204 
2,000 
4,612 
1,128 

71 
74* 
83 
69 

6.224 
2.004 
4,664 
1,280 

418 

22 

150 

283 

8. 
1.1 
8.2 
22.1 

6.224 
2.004 
4,664 
1,280 

20 
4 

60 
162 

.4 
.2 

1.918 
790 

2,250 

1.1 
11.9 

8,088 

248 

2,884 

1^,944 

76 

18,172 

878 

6.6 

18,172 

226 

1.7 

27() 

401 

1,787 
6 

2,476 
6 
2.670 
8,288 
1,208 

80 
92 
66 
48 
«8 

2,611 
6 
2  700 
2,170 
1,515 

28 

1.1 

2,611 
6 
2,700 
3.295 
1,516 

21 

.8 

76 
666 
807 

2.8 
25.6 
20.8 

80 

7 

307 

1.1 

70 

.2 

1,120 

20.8 

840 

401 
97 

2,907 

6 

9,642 

6 

12,144 

462 

8.674 

U815 

68 

92 
67 
76 
74 

73 

8,896 

6 

18,026 

486 

8.720 

1,841 

066 

10.9 

10,021 

6 
18,026 

486 
8.720 

1,841 

866 

8.6 

6,088 

419 

1,172 

18 
116 

98 

9. 

3.7 
8.1 

6.3 

787 

18 
48 
U 

6.7 

5  7 

8,556 

1.8 

1,661 

1.8 

1 

1,525 
1,523 

1 

52 

216 
125 

2,060 
2,171 

75 
74 

2,374 
2.270 

339 
124 

14.3 
5.5 

2.874 

2,270 

256 

84 

19.8 
8.7 

8.048 
3.761 

52 
1  ....•>.... 

841 
18 

22 

846 

4.281 
4,610 

422 
5,420 
1,688 

121 
4,819 

74 
70 

79 
69 
69 

76 

87 

4,644 

4,619 

422 

5,709 
1,729 

121 
4,968 

468 
642 

10. 
11.7 

4,644 
4^619 

422 
6,709 
1,729 

121 
4,968 

840 
9 

7.8 
.2 

400 

4,037 
•514 

121 

206 

581 
412 

9.8 
28.8 

288 
29 

6. 
1.7 

987 

810 

8,429 

149 

8. 

149 

8. 

177 

523 
136 
228 

69 
78 
76 

544 
145 
228 

21 
24 

« 

3.0 

16.6 

2.6 

644 
145 
228 

21 
.    9 

8.9 

188 

6.2 

221 

1 

4 

80 

584 

1 

4 

887 

72 

917 

51 

6.6 

917 

8. 

69.481 

S,24S 

1,682 

9,896 

2S 

0,424 

187.201 

4,909 

149,110 

66 

66 

66 

186.727 

6,228 

141,955 

~28,062 

1,622 

29,584 

20.6 

29.1 

20.8 

"142.788 
6,228 

148,016 

7,060 

902 

7,352 

4.0 

6.8 

68,674 

1,082 

5. 
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BnixsniT  of  the  Bcbbat;  ov  Labor  Statistics 


TABLE  II.— EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT: 


KUMBBB  or 

MBMBKBS  or  LaBOB  0BOAKIZA'n05» 

INDUSTBIES. 

1-0 
days. 

10-19 
days. 

'20>29 
days. 

80-89 
days. 

46-49 
day*. 

50^50 
days. 

69-« 
dayt. 

I.  Baildlnr.  Stone  Working,  Bto.: 

Stone  workiiie.... 

86 

88 

S8 

136 

6 

16 

87 

88 

271 

Brick  and  cement  maklnf^..... 

m 

fiaildins  and  Dnvinc  trades.... 

10 

55 

785 
67 

1,675 
83 

1,494 
208 

2154 

Bnildin jt  and  HK^ec  labor 

STt 

Total — ^Buildlnar.  Bto 

10 

91 

288 

818 

1,796 

1,741 

3.146 

II.  Clothings  and  Textiles: 

1 

1 

16 

5 

84 

6 
20 
f7 

364 

^^rmBntB ^^^; 

16 

UJ 

•                                                                                           >  M^-, 

7 

ir 

Hats,  caps  and  fars WaniH: 

T9  .  .  Ji..       ..^  «  -  _        _1  ......  A  .                                                    1    ifiS  dfi  ■  ■  ■  A 

425 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc  ..........  •  vo!^!^ 

6 

5 

7 

Shirts,  ooUars,  oiiffs  and  lanndrj..  <  wl^^' 

......... 

m^        XIV .._                                                                                                                                                   '.     AAdUaaaa 

20 

1 

s 

T«*"~ Tfomsn. 

:'/ 

27 

13 

16 

106 

38 

1,011 

Total-Clothlnr,  Et« J  ^^^; 

15 

l!^ 

in.  Metals,  Maehlnery  and  St&ipbulldlnc: 

Iren  and  uteel 

2 

1 

8 

10 

8 

24 
8 

1 

184 


812 
18 

1,I3S 

Metals,  other  than  Iron  and  steel 

» 

Baglneers  and  fliesten 

1 

39 

Shipbnildiug 

180 

16 

Total— Metals.  Bto 

8 

2 

28 

814 

S£4 

1,4U 

IT.  Transportation : 

Railroads 

1 

5 

7 

2 

2 

174 

214 

Street  railways 

Frelffht  handlers,  trnckmen.  eto  ............ 

...... 

3 

86 

21 

167 

814 

1,0T5 

Cabmen,  nilots,  etc.... 

4 
6 

Tot al— Transportation 

6 

8 
1 

1 

48 
7 

'i 

28 
80 

1 
18 

f 

160 
89 

12 

488 

SO 

1 

186 

6 

1,?91 

T.  Printing,  Binding,  Eto 5  FoSiin 

102 

Sw 

TI.  Tobaoeo \  Women. 

4 

Vxl.  JTood  and  ijiqaors : 

Food  preparatlun 

7 

13 

1 
2 

ii 

8 
82 

» 

Maltuanors  and  mineral  waters  ............ 

4SI 

Total— Food  and  I<lqaors 

7 
61 

18 
164 

8 
88 

14 
17 

40 
16 

469 

Titi.  Theater  and  Mnsle }  WWn' 

IX«  Woodworking  and  Fnmltare 

166 

:t 

2 

5 

H 

7 
60 

""  in 

« 

JL«  Bestaarants  and  Betall  Trpde. .  •  ^.vL' *  *  * 

1  n  otnvn* 

XI.  Public  Bmployment 

3 

9 

81 

1 

XII.  MiMoellaneous  1 

Glass 

1 

5 

1 
6 
2 

9 

1 
17 

11 

8 

iw 

barbering....« 

72 

^\a  \kM^JL*lk_.AA^Aj^—                                                              'i    Bfm  nD    m  m  m  ■ 

1 

£5 

Oiber  distinct  trades }  Womt^: 

Mixed  employment 

/..•..•«• 

2 

1 

79 

$ 

, 

Total -Miscellaneous {^t^J 

1 

7 

e 

27 

16 

^, 

218 

fMen.... 
OBAND  TOTAL i  W[fW»«»- 

188 
88 

185 

1 

186 

502 

16 

517 

1,064 

S 

1,067 

2,446 

16 

2,460 

8,066 
44 

8.100 

9,066 

Hoth 
.  sexes. 

9,228 

Trade  Ukion  Rkturvs 
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(J)  THE  STATE  OUTSIDE  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Wao  WosKsx>— 

iDUJENsra  ON  Last  Dat 

OF  QUABTBB. 

: : ==r 

YDLBNK88  DUBIlfO  £KTIBB 
QUABTKB. 

70-79 

80-89 
days. 

90  days 
or  •ver. 

Total 

number 

•mpioyed. 

Ayenge 

days 
worked 
by  each. 

Member- 
ship. 

Number 
idle. 

Per  ceot. 
idle. 

Member- 
ship. 

Number 
idle. 

Per  cent, 
idle. 

117 

» 

• 

663 

947 

11,74H 

1.369 

66 
70 
62 
68 

763 

988 

12,130 

1,600 

874 

41? 

8,674 

886 

49 
41.8 
80.3 
52.1 

763 

988 

12,209 

1,690 

184 

87 

882 

800 

24.1 

697 

3.7 

6,272 
467 

ni 

86 

3.1 
17.7 

6,553 

174 

36 

14,603 

63 

15,530 

5,347 

34.3 

15,659 

903 

5.8 

820 

200 

1.460 

1,866 

876 

81 

1,168 

14 

264 

68 

818 

641 

76 
74 
70 
67 
•7 
6S 
70 
76 
74 
76 

1.8A0 

1,884 

864 

81 

1,168 

96 

264 

68 

818 

641 

305 

140 

30 

14.0 
7.4 
8.2 

1.473 

1,884 

376 

81 

1.163 

95 

254 

68 

818 

641 

5 
8 

.3 

1,690 
327 

.4 

54 

688 

900 

11 

2 

83 

.  85 

25.8 
44. 

.8 

4* 

18.3 

6 

11 

44. 

347 

68 

793 

"•"""*"■■• 

6S1 

6 

19 

2,724 

«,4» 

••••  •••••• 

200 

4,080 

t,660 

7a 

74 

'8,979 

9,689 

670 

$36 

14.8 

8.8 

4,084 

9,689 

-1 
.7 

2.728 

462 

922 

20 

193 
26 
67 

887 

90 

639 

12,068 

652 

1,662 

200 

74 
75 
83 
44 

11.960 

746 

1,722 

MO 

1,415 

111 

96 

11.8 

14.9 

5.6 

11984 

745 

1,727 

200 

20 
35 
18 

.2 
4.7 
1 

11,122 

275 

1,066 

14,682 

74 

14,626 

1,622 

11.1 

14,666 

78 

.5 

2,482 

415 
80 

6,680 
482 

8,884 
462 

2,630 
287 

87 
02 
64 
92 

9,200 
462 

5,263 
237 

186 

1.5 

0,222 
462 

5.368 
387 

68 

.6 

1,014 

2,506 

47.6 

1,459 

27.7 

237 

8,496 
2,047 

40 

446 

78 

6.249 
82 

12,218 

8,428 

43 

8,197 

107 

82 
78 

75 
70 

72 

16.162 
2,488 

43 
8,278 

108 

2,642 
170 

1 

669 

14 

17.4 

7.2 

9.3 

17.1 

13 

16.184 
2,488 

43 
8,808 

108 

1,617 
89 

10. 
1.6 

2,224 

96 

66 

1 

1.7 

.9 

1,340 

496 
43 

1,704 
2,167 

77 
77 

1.8tl 
2,262 

53 
147 

2.9 
6.5 

1,811 
2,261 

16 
105 

.9 

1,222 

405 

4.6 

2,462 

897 

688 
88 

406 

8,961 
1,464 

6 
2,187 
1,812 

80 
844 

77 
67 
78 
71 
80 
77 
90 

4,078 
1,610 

6 
2,204 
1,861 

80 
879 

200 
107 

4.9 
7.1 

4,078 

1,610 

G 

2,204 

1,861 

80 

879 

121 

87 

8. 
2.6 

6 

1,608 

■•••«• ••*■ 

809 
78 

18.1 
8.9 

2 
10 

.1 

1,286 

467 

1, 

80 

26 

8 

772 

84 

8.9 

8 

.3 

192 

827 
038 
50M 
77 
304 

68 
76 
77 
73 
08 

403 
940 
5-23 
77 
895 

79 
10 
14 

39.6 
1.1 
2.7 

403 
040 
523 
77 
395 

78 
2 

13 

18.9 

856 

.2 

284 
77 

110 

60 

2.6 

9H 

87 

9-4 

1 

.3 

1,686 

77 

119 

60 

2,167 

77 

74 

73 

2,261 

77 

140 

6.2 

2,261 

77 

92 

4.1 

11,872 

961 

13,138 

86,080 

«,7f7 

1,666 

9,277 

68,627 

i,963 

60,490 

78 

74 

73 

67,886 

3,003 

70,339 

17.6 

8.4 

17.1 

68,147 

3,003 

71,150 

2,866 

90 

3,336 

4.2 
.7 

88,807 

1,665 

9,377 

1            "• 
4.1 
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Bdllbtih  of  thb  Bcbbau  or  Labob  Statistics 


TABLE  II.— EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  : 


NuMBwi  or  Mkmbbbs  or  Labob  Oboavb&tioxs 

rNDUSTEIES. 

1-0 
daya. 

10-10 
daya. 

20-20 
daya. 

80-80 
daya. 

4040 
daya. 

60-M 
daya. 

60-68 
dayi. 

I.  Bnlldinir,  Stoae  WorklniTp  Etc. 

Stone  worklnflT 

- 

36 

113 

68 

036 

6 

416 

212 

8l7i 
1 

TSl 

Brick  And  oement  mAkinir 

IK 

Baildinir  and  iiavinc  tradee 

26 

178 

2,620 
867 

7,110 
113 

6.832* 
2,612 

13,147 

Bnildinir  and  Htreot  Iftbor..... «*..-.-  --    

7,IS6 

Total Buildinir.  etc 

26 

209 

1,118 

8,812 

7,444 

9,161 

S2,0«« 

Men  ... 

II.  Clothlns  »nd  Textiles : 

G-armenta   '< 

Hata,  oapaand  fara 

Boeta,  ahoea,  gloves,  eto 

/ 

83 

33 

15 

8,054 

516 

67 

2,308 
415 
173 

3.606 

483, 

2o: 

«7' 

2,1?7 

Women. 

149 

742 

IKonMn. 
M  en .... 

0 

il 

m 

Women. 
Men . .  -  - 

• 

6 

1 
1 

« 

Shirta,  oollara,  euff«  and  laondry  . '. 
Textiles 

7 

ITofaan. 
Men .... 

• 

20 

1 

28 

Women. 

• 

Men 

Jl 

8,717 

616 

\ 

Tolal— Clothing,  etc 

88 

42 

IS 

4,062 

616 

2,678 

416 

8.S6< 

Women. 
lings 

'  *u 

III.  Bletala,  Machinery  and  Shtpbutlc 
Iron  and  fiteel 

2 
10 

1 

i 

2 

5 

10 
21 
10 

427 
8 

1 
72 

140 

4 

10 
222 

812 
12 
28 
88 

1,749 

Metalii  other  than  imn  i^nd  «tAAl,. , .,, 

ST 

Knffineers  and  firemen 

234 

i^liipbaildiniF 

2 

172 

Total— Metalf.  etc 

14 

4 

46 

608 

876 

888 

i^ii 

Men.... 
Women. 

lY.  Tranaportatlon  : 

Railroads , 

Street  railwayn.......... ........... 

1 

5 

7 

2 

2 

176 

233 

2.176 

Freiirht  bandlers.  trnckmen.  etc 

8 

836 

8&0 

802 

88 

1,289 

1.BS5 

Cabmen,  nilota.  eto.............  ... 

'  Men .... 

Women. 
'Men.... 

Women. 
'Men  ... 
.  Women. 

Total— Tranaportatlon  

V.  Printing,  Binding,  Stc 

VI.  Tobacco 

4 

6 

848 

861 

482 

1,466 

4,8^7 

18 

88 
S 
1 

71 

1 
8 

666 

10 

18 

g 

146 

10 
12 

4,720 

6 
140 

6 

63$ 

6 

022 

iss 

VII.  Food  and  Llqaors: 

Food  preparation..... 

7 

104 

21 
10 

7 
2 

9 
699 

16 
14 

78 
82 

93 

Malt  lianoits  and  mineral  waters.. -r 

943 

Total — Food  and  Liqnora 

7 
166 

104 
61 

40 
889 

80 
17 

110 
16 

i,o;< 

VIII.  Theater  and  Maalc '< 

IX.  AVood  Working  and  Famltnre  .. 

Men 

TTotnen. 

'  ;s 

20 

40 

80 

114 
180 

158 
147 

'""  1,041 

228 

5h9 

X   Reataaranta  and  Retail  Trade..  \ 

Men . ... 

at 

Women. 

Xl.lPnblfo  Kvnploynnentt  t*xxx. ...... 

6 

9 

4 

117 

1 

, 

XII.  miacellaneoaa: 

Glass 

1 

h 

1 
6 
2 

0 

1 
17 

11 
8 

1 

451 

BarberinK -  - 

71 

Other  distinct  trades ^ 

Mixed  employment...... ........... 

Men .... 

2 

25 

Women. 

2 

1 

70 

t 

Men.... 

Women. 

Men.... 
Wom^n. 
Both 
.sexes. 

27 

_^ 

Total— MIscelleneoaa 

< 

1 

9 

16 

81 

5»9 

GRAND  TOTAI« 

i81 
231 

688 
5 

041 

2,185 

16 

a.  151 

1,079 

598 

11,807 

11,406 

4f6 

11,830 

21.188 

«7 

91,710 

86,026 

575 

87.801 

Tbadb  Umoir  Betdbns 
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(c)  THE  ENTIRE  STATE. 


WhoWobkkd— 

T«tol 
niiinb«r 
Miployed. 

ATerag* 
4ayi 
worked 

•aoh. 

iDuuriw  oir 

Last  DAT  OF  QUAVTBB. 

iDLBiTEiii  Dub 
Bktirb  Quab^ 

IKO 

ns. 

80-80 

OOdajt 
orer. 

70-79 
days. 

Member- 
ship. 

iN'nmber 
idle. 

Per  cent 
idle. 

If  ember- 
ship. 

Nnmber 
idle. 

Per  cent 
idle. 

9^0 

8,305 

947 

50.947 

12.668 

57 
70 
62 

4.730 
988 

47,499 
13,825 

2,424 

418 

14,017 

2,858 

51.2 
41.8 
29.5 
21.4 

4,780 

988 

52,364 

18,325 

71,407 

1,899 

37 

8,091 

617 

29.6 

607 

8.7 

20,680 
1,204 

547 

58 

6.9 
4.6 

28,441 

647 

68 

67,867 

62 

66,642 

19,707 

20.6 

6,144 

7.2 

10.C80 

200 

23.121 

S,899 

1,604 

81 

1,697 

64 

744 

68 

841 

641 

60 

62 
64 
67 
67 
66 
76 
76 
74 
76 

23,8«7 

4,187 

1,6V2 

81 

1,717 

75 

744 

68 

844 

641 

8.852 

1,621 
155 

85.7 

S6.S 

9.4 

28,630 

4,157 

1,664 

81 

1,717 

75 

744 

58 

844 

641 

510 

268 

60 

2.2 

2,S2$ 

6.4 

012 

3.6 

54 

71H 

429 

36 
2 

25. 
48. 
.8 

20 
11 

Hi 

5 

14.7 

737 

5^ 

792 

59 

86 

7. 

13.3 

8 

.4 

631 

200 

18,610 

S,070 

28,007 

4,74S 

61 

66 

28,844 

6,042 

8,097 

1,642 

81.7 

32.6 

28.600 

6,042 

608 

279 

2.1 

6.6 

13.993 

2,412 

2,840 

810 

222 
44 

252 

421 

90 
2,889 

17,272 
2,658 
6,274 
1,828 

66 
71 
88 
65 

17,183 
2.749 
6,386 
1,480 

1,838 
133 
246 
283 

10.7 
4.8 
3.9 

19.1 

17,208 
2,749 
6,891 
1,480 

40 

39 

68 

152 

.2 
1.4 

1.1 
10.3 

20,066 

618 

8,400 

27,626 

76 

27,798 

2,496 

9. 

27,828 

299 

1.1 

2.752 

816 

7,867 

6 

482 

11,860 

6 

8,132 

5,918 

1,44S 

87 
92 
69 
55 
89 

.     11,711 

6 

3.162 

7.433 

1,752 

164 

1.4 

11,733 

6 

8,162 

8,558 

1,752 

79 

.7 

1^084 

30 

73 

3.062 
807 

2.4 
41.2 
17.5 

80 

1,466 

807 

.9 
17.1 

|1,357 

17.5 

8,886 

846 

0,166 

6 

82 

21,866 

6 

14,672 

496 
6,871 

.    1,922 

76 

92 
68 

76 
72 

7S 

24,068 

fi 

16,600 

628 
6,098 

1,949 

8,608 

16- 

26,206 

16,609 

628 
7,028 

1,949 

1,882 

7.6 

8,0H6 

4.59 

176 

1,861 

IP 
676 

112 

8.7 
3.6 
0.6 

6.7 

776 

18 

108 

26 

6. 
3.4 

6,780 

1.6 

lJo7 

1  3 

2,765 
2,745 

547 
43 

216 
580 

3,854 
4,828 

8,182 
6,074 

428 
7,607 
8.460 

201 
6,668 

76 
76 

4,185 
4,532 

392 
271 

9.4 
6. 

4.185 
4,532 

272 

189 

461 
46 

6.1 

4.2 

6.610 
4,668 

406 

690 
88 

746 
18 
22 

74 

67 

79 
70 
76 

76 
88 

8,717 
6,129 

428 
7,018 
8,680 

201 
6,847 

668 
649 

7.6 
10.6 

8,717 
6,120 

428 
7,913 
8,580 

201 
6,847 

6.8 

.8 

6,646 
1.800 

201 

080 
486 

11.8 
18.5 

290 

48 

8.7 

206 

808 

1.8 

1,012 

818 

4,201 

188 

8.1 

162 

2.6 

369 

850 

1,074 

736 

77 

891 

69 
76 

77 
75 
68 

947 

1.685 

751 

77 

895 

100 
31 
20 

37 

10.6 
3.1 
2.7 

oli 

947 

1.085 

751 

77 

395 

97 

11 
13 

16.2 

992 

1. 

505 

77 

120 

64 

1.7 

304 

1 

.8 

2,170 

77 

120 

64 

•  «  « • •••• m m 

8,054 

77 

78 

75 

8,178 

77 

101 

6. 

8,178 

77 

122 

8.8 

96,611 

6,970 

8,847 

18.678 

28 

18,701 

200.728 

7,872 

908,600 

68 

69 

68 

'204>18 

8,231 

918,844 

89,084 

1,773 

41,707 

10.6 

21.6 

19.6 

210.985 

8,231 

210,166 

9,016 

322 

10,938 

4.7 

3.9 

101,481 

8.347 
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BOLLBTIN  07  THB  BdBBAU  OF  LaSOB  StATI8TI08 


TABLE  III.— QUARTERLY  EARNINGS : 


KUMBBft  or  IftMBBM  OF 

IND178TBIE8. 

$1 

to 

•24. 

$25 

to 

f4». 

960 
to 

174. 

975 

to 

$99. 

9100 

to 

9124. 

I.  Bnlldinir,  8tone  WorklD^,  Bto.: 

S10116  workioff 

285 

Rn4l<lin£r  a.nH  nAvinir  traAekm,   ................ 

8 

69 

427 

369 
676 

957 

SuildlniP  Anil  MtrMit  Iftbor    .....'...«...•.•..* 

486 

Total— Batlding:,  Stone  W'kiui^,  Etc. 

8 

59 

427 

1,044 

1,728 

II.  Cloth Ingf  and  Textiles: 

866 

7 

26 

4 

2.068 

893 
76 
51 
60 

1,171 

6f0 

419 

20 

7,209 

<^»™~^ \w^: 

HatM  nftnii  and  fnri  ...................-'r-^-'r 

4S8 

256 

Bootg.  thoeB.  Kloveg,  e(c |  ^SSin! 

8hirt4i.  coHarfl.  cnfliiand  laaodry......'^.- 

109 

Ttt'xtilfM ...T ^.--..- 

6 

f  Mah   ■ 

895 

7 

2,182 

943 

1,610 

6i0 

7,578 

428 

Total-Clotblns,  Bto J  Womin. 

III.  Metals.  Maehlnery  and  Shipbuilding: 

Trnn  &nri  AtAAl . 

2 

3 

178 

M ntftlB  nthAr  i han  iron  and  stftel ...^..r.T.^r 

10 

80 

SSnirinAfirii  And  flrAmAn  ......«..•••.••••••••• 

18 
8 

28 

4 

24 

Shinbaildioff 

% 

12 

Total— Metal*.  Et« 

12 

m 

7 

244 

IT.  Transportation: 

-.«••.                                           '1  All  en.... 

4 

R*l»'~**« {  Women. 

Street  railwATS ............................. 

s 

2.679 

Freiehi baDdlers.  traoknieo.  etc............ 

SCO 

88 

069 

Cubnien  nilotM.  etc  ......................... 

800 

66 

.     101 

88 

""298 

105 
121 

eo 

8,842 

Total— Transportation mmiin'. 

T.  PrlntlDs:  and  Allied  Trades...   |  ^omun! 

8 

99 

804 

m 

808 

TI.  Tobacco  Trades <  Women' 

68 

tit 

Til.  Food  and  Liqaors: 

food  nrenaration  ....... ............... 

» 

98 

9 
19 

87 

673 

Mall  Manors  and  miueral  waters. ■■.-rT-,^*-* 

s 

9 

Total — Fond  and  IjIo  11  orn  ............ 

98 

28 

87 
50 

6 

42 

810 

60 

4 

581 

159 

VIll.  Theater  and  Maslo J  W^iien'. 

IX.  Wood  Workinc  and  Farniture 

10 

40 
75 

81 

92 

51 

216 

180 

X.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade,     yf^on^' 
XI.  Public  Employment 

8 

86- 

XII.  Miscellaneoui: 

Gla8« , 

Barbering 

43 

Other  distinct  trades.. 

14 

Total — Miscellaneous ................. 

14 

48 

OBAND  TOTAL. {^'^- 

• 

37 

1,869 

9 

8,154 

1,163 

3,620 

841 

14,774 

807 

Tkads  Union  Bktvbnb 
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(o)  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Labob  OxoAvizATiom  Who  XAxinBD— 

ToUI 
mem  ben 
reported. 

Arengo 

to 

8140. 

list 

to 
$174. 

1175 

to 

$100. 

$200 

to 

$224. 

$225 

to 

$249. 

$250 

to 

$274. 

$275 

to 

$209. 

$800 
or  over. 

eamhigo 

of 

eaeh. 

66S 

2,706 

100 

285 
2.507 

8,748 

171 

5,269 

407 

103 

8.473 
706 

508 

6.1175 

187 

126 
7,858 

250 
8.575 

464 

1,126 

2,752 
89.204 
11.300 

$206  77 
213  99 
165  24 

8,871 

11,540 

5,847 

9,282 

7,066 

7,479 

8.826 

1,690 

68,265 

1208  27 

1.614 

65 

2,143 

15 

6 

100 

4.825 

M5 

95 

160 

1,895 

654 

•       170 

5 

,      8 

21.662 

g,04S 

1,228 

534 

M 

490 

23 

138  38 

76  S9 

818 

14 

10 

10 

148  50 

96 

139  88 

65  00 

180 
2 

160 

200 

255  82 

5 

8 

145  52 

849 

1,745 

65 

2,257 

15 

4,712 

$5 

1,718 

668 

6 

818 

2«l,927 

g,093 

$186  56 

75  SS 

22 

8 

14 

80 

815 

539 

208 

42 

1,018 

568 

561 

88 

1,292 
214 
444 

22 

1.802 
246 
978 
288 

806 

40 

1,346 

682 

188 

90 

506 

27 
260 
513 

5,204 
2.000 
4,612 
1,128 

208  41 
207  97 
242  36 
238  17 

880 

1,004 

2,176 

1,972 

8,814 

8,824 

784 

800 
720 

12,944 

$228  04 

58 

650 

503 

19 

112 

180 

186 

2,476 

e. 

2.670 
3,288 
],2C8 

230  29 

ISO  00 

1U7  25 

260 

1.070 
520 

945 
500 

15 

80 
100 

869 

'"i*,400 

145  80 

........ 

175  52 

186 
'""647 

818 

2,240 

2,088 

19 

127 

180 

"i*,608 

8 
0 

9,642 

6 

12,144 

462 

$160  54 

ISO  oo 

288 

St 

487 

SI 

109 

10 

1,056 

4 
006 

SIS 

4,910 

10 
8 

1,088 

14 

167 

226  78 

70r,  9fi 

2,849 

1.16S 

8,074!      180  89 

1,815 

1S7  it 

49 

264 

500 

260 
80 

878 
944 

103 
200 

126 
420 

152 

2 

2.C6n 
2,171 

158  05 
IJiS  66 

162 

896 

. ••••■• 

764 

268 

840 

17A 

J 

2,641 

128 

1,822 
821 

808 

646 
27 

2 

49 
2,715 

400 
69 

4,281 
4,610 
422 
5,420 
1,08H 

$174  16 
380  71 

5 

498  70 

878 
•194 

872 

604 

20 

2,080 

588 

86 

871 

86 

42 

290 

176  88 
143  flO 

121           97  2^ 

84 

502 

890 

^1 

881 

1.887 

2 

4,819,      206  45 

155 

115 

191 

10 

52 

523        '207  04 

93 

136          120  14 

17 

5-i 

110 

2 

1 

28 

3 

1 

228 

182  48 

110 

807 

226 

198 

11 

28 

8 

68 

887 

$188  78 

10,034 

1J45 

S1,0S5 

67 

88,358 

S61 

19,848 

10 

18,705 

14 

13,750 
t 

5,698 

7,845 

400 

187,201|9194  08 

4,909-        134  GZ 
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BOLLETIK  OV   THE   BCBBAU  OF  LlBOR   STATISTICS 


TABLE  III.— QUARTERLY  EARNINGS  :  (*)  THE 


NUMBBB  OF  MBMBBBS  OF 

INDUSTRIES. 

• 

$1 

to 

• 

125 
to 
$19 

$50 

to 

$74 

$75 

to 

$99 

$100 

to 

$L24 

I.  Building:,  Stone  Workinfp,  BIto.: 

Stono  workinff ...  .._............■••>->••• 

6 
25 
66 

64 

88 

184 
81 

4 

151 

1,118 

617 

45 

Bi'iok  And  aomAnt  mAklniP...... .....•••**•■ 

...... 

803 

Dnlldinflf  ftnd  n&viniF  tradoB. ....••.......••• 

1 

^J& 

lialldinfif  and  atreet  labor. ...... .....>..•••■ 

Total Baildlnar.  Etc .................. 

1 

97 

862 

101 

7£6 

11 

97 

6 

8 

7 

56 

10 

10 

1,808 

2,418 

II.  Clothing  and  Textiles : 

G*™*"** {wwi: 

15 

43 

ai 

125 

61$ 

24 

54 

825 

287 

374 

30 

Hato,  cape  and  furs W^nUi'. 

9iifl 

Boo  to,  shoes,  gloTes,  etc Women '. 

S                   1 

€^%    t    A.         .11.                .m                Jv.            3-1   dAvD   ■  •  •  • 

219 

ISO 

25 

Shirts,  collars,  cafts  and  laandry    ^^i,^^] 

t 

rvi         A.  *i                                                                                            '  1   A&wll   •  •  •  • 

116 

T«*"'~ w<mm. 

496 

Total-Clothing,  Etc {  ^^™ 

15 

2 

43 

ftl 

184 

807 

693 

700 

666 

SOS 

III.  Metals,  Maohlnery  and  Shlpbaildinif : 
Iron  and  steel 

1 
8 
1 

29 
4 

1,012 
86 

1,903 

1A9 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel............ 

X)nf(m6eTS  and  firemen...................... 

R!                     93 

Ship  baildinjr - 

180 

Total— Metals.  Etc 

2 

5 

88 

1 

1,068 

88 

S«868 

IV.  Transportation; 

Baifroads 

5 

7 

210 

Street  railwavs. 

49' 

Freight  handlers  truckmen,  etc 

192 

69 

440 

731 
2 

7flD 

Caboien.  nilots.  etc...... 

98 

'                     Total — TransDortation 

197 
• 

76 
-40 

29 

B 

441 

88 

1 

24 

7 

766 
201 

*""228 
£9 

1,185 

8» 

1 

887 

V.  PrlDtiusT.  Binding.  Etc {  WWeii' 

\I.  Tobacco \  Ww^en, 

9i 

Til.  Food  and  Ltqaors: 

Food  Drenarution. 

5 

10 

7 
16 

88 
27 

405 
72 

Male  liouors  and  mineral  wateVs 

Total— Food  and  Ltiouors  ............ 

6 
112 

10 
80 

28 
66 

115 
214 

477 
66 

VIII,  Theater  and  Music {  JF^n! 

IX.  Wood  Workine:  and  Furniture 

28 

69 

17 

6 

460 
152 

93 
81 

«J04 

854 

X.  Restaurants  and|Re tall  Trade.  <  ^^J^^' 
Xf.  PaY>ltc  EmploTment. 

8 

n 

8 

10 
1 

XII.  Mi«cellaneous: 

Glans 

1 

2 

6 

18 
40 

8 

1 

97 

1 

4 
62 
29 

10 

3 

Barbering 

191 

/^  ai.  .      .if_A5-.^A..i.                                    ',  AAOu  «  B  ■  • 

134 

Othar  distinct  trades -  W^min, 

2 

8 

Mixed  emplovment 

79 

97A 

•  »i              .... 

Total— Miscellaneous \  w^S?;^* 

26 

40 

6 

97 

174 

10 

602 

* 

OBAND  TOTAL. {  ^^ 

347 

1 

379 

977 

1,969 

859 

6,9  70 

764 

9,618 

8S6 

Tbadb  IJniok  Betubbs 
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STATE  OUTSIDE  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Labob  Oroahizationb  Who  Eabhvd— 

Total 
nnmbor 
reported. 

ATertfTO 
eamixiKs 
of  each. 

«126 

to 

$149 

$150 
to 

$174 

$175 

to 

$199 

$200 

to 

$824 

$225 

to 

$249 

$250 

to 

$274 

$276 

to 

$299 

$800 

or 

over 

IS 
•    189 

26 

201 

3,539 

50 

4 

156 

42 

1.286 

184 

101 

8 

2 

\ 

553 

947 

11,744 

1,859 

$176  24 
119  78 

2,082 
182 

1,199 

624 

109 

•••■•••■ 

5 

158  97 
106  27 

2,406 

8,816 

1,488 

1,888 

786 

112 

2 

6 

14,608 

$161  06 

141 

to 

164 

1 

105 

276 

85 

47 

58 

J 

26 

106 

1,469 

1,866 

376 

81 

1,163 

14 

254 

68 

818 

641 

$156  96 

75  5t 

20 

74 

15 

72 

26 

___  — »  —  —  - 

180  17 

P 

SO  00 

10 

'iis 

-»^»- 

128  01 

f 

80  55 

60 

130 

81 

1 

147  29 

to 

87  48 

865 

86 

60 

12 

127  07 

75 

108  98 

118 

. 

696 

117 

1,050 

1 

441 

119 

64 

1 

26 

181 

4,680 
tX60 

144  25 

662 
166 

2,646 
147 
364 

2,320 

81 

416 

20 

1,040 

48 

236 

1,046 

48 

188 

184 

18 
153 

104 

150 

12,068 

652 

1,662 

2(10 

169  32 
156  62 

51 

6 

220 

211  52 
109  00 

1,277 

879 

8,157 

2,840 

2.224 

865 

110 

879 

14,682 

172  74 

568 
76 

1,864 
230 
547 

2.004 
1(5 
103 

650 

779 
2 
9 

513 

552 

1,688 

P,883 
462 

3,800 
237 

224  26 
1£6  34 

588 
137 

37 

• 

812 

........ 

3 

121  87 
117  18 

1,869 
121 

19 

2,641 

485 

18 

744 

7 

2,212 

652 

S 

152 

687 
226 

790 
810 

826 
162 

662 
91 

1,691 
85 

18,882 
2,425 

4S 

190  80 
181  16 

1AJ.  It 

1,109 

S8 

8 

58 

6 

8 

8,1971      184  68 

107         106  te 

1 

811 
814 

304 
632 

131 
823 

7 
156 

23 
100 

1 
11 

1 
6 

1 

1,704'         136  81 
2,157,        160  58 

1,626 

82 

986 

510 

6 

428 

485 

4 

51 

454 
180 

168 
46 

128 
69 

12 
40 

7 

1 
27 

8,951 
1,464 

G 
2,187 
1,812 

80 
844 

149  79 
186  09 

156  00 

258 

280 
815 

108 

45 
106 

1 
11 

184  35 

848 

2 

26 

145  40 

11 

1 
844 

86  tS 

8 

9 

64 

826 

6 

8 
154 

215  94 

15 
486 

* 

2 

172 
66 

15 
70 
26 

16 

87 

25 

327 
938 
508 
77 
384 

281  02 
185  28 

166 

82 

28 

3 

10 

2 

142  27 

46  66 

8 

27 

8 

108  14 

- 

616 

248 

188 

48 

118 

28 

10 

166 

2,167 

77 

158  97 

46  65 

""9^106 

3 

9,402 

186 

14,446 

5,208 

1 

3,767 

1,930 

1 

806 

2,466 

64.694 

t,96S 

166  11 

84  95 

78 


Bulletin  of  thb  Bttbbau  of  Labob  Statibtios 


TABLE  III.— QUARTERLY  EARNINGS 


INDUBTBIBS. 


I.  Bnlldiiiir,  Stone  Workinfl:,  Bto.: 

Stone  working; 

Briok  and  oement  maklof; 

BaildinK  and  paving  trades 

Baildingand  street  laborl 


Total— Building,  Etc. 


JI.  Clothingr  and  Textiles: 

^•™*«»^« {w^mm! 

HaU.  caps  and  f«s f^^j;^; 

Boota.  shoes,  gloves,  etc ^  IToSiin! 


Men 


Shirts,  collars,  cuffs  and  laondry.  i  ^^J^' 


^«^»~ {wVLn. 

Total-Clothing,  Etc {w^'. 

III.  Metals,  machinery  and  Shipbnilding: 

Iron  and  steel 

Metals,  other  then  iron  and  steel 

Bngineersand  firemen 

ShipbnUding  


Total— Metals,  Etc. 


IV.  Transportation: 

«*""-»• {wZui: 

Street  railways 

Freight  handlers,  trackmen,  etc 

Cabmen,  pilots,  etc 


Total-Transportation  . . . .  {  ^^l 

V.  Printing, Binding,  Eto {^^J^ii; 

TI.  Tobacco : J^J?'^""' 

I  Womin. 

Til.  Food  and  Itiqnors: 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 


NUMBU  OV  HSMBBU  OP 


$t 

to 

924. 


9 


15 


$25 

.to 
$49. 


6 

25 

125 


156 


909 
25 


16 


2 

10 


2 


192 


197 


17 

1 


14 


Total— Food  and  Liqnors 

VIII.  Theater  and  Masic 5  JJ?^  — 

(  rrOflMfl. 

IX.  Wood  Working  and  Famiture 

X.  Restaurants  and  Betail  Trade.  {  ^Jl^J^" 
XI.  Pnbiio  Employment '. 


XII.  Miscellaneous: 

Glass  

Barbering 


Other  distinct  trades 5  5£®? 

Mixed  employment.... 


Women . 


To  tal— Misoellaneotts i  ^•^  *  •  •  * 

(  Women . 

GRAND  TOTAL f?I?°-— 

(  Women. 


14 
112 


384 

1 


9S8 

9X8 


1 
8 


69 


76 


109 
f 

99 

6 


108 


108 

80 


40 
76 

11 
6 


2 

6 

18 

40 


96 

40 


$50 

to 

$74. 


64 

88 

611 

81 


789 


2.154 
1,619 
86 
97 
69 
68 
7 
86 
10 
10 


2,816 

1,760 


81 


22 
8 


61 


740 


741 


164 

109 
24 

76 


16 
35 


61 
66 


69 
161 

68 
6 


8 

1 


97 
I 


1,648 

986 


6 

97 


4,428 

9,099 


$75 

to 

$89. 


4 

154 
1,487 
1,292 


2,987 


1, 

1,159 

448 

64 

846 

5 


219 
190 


2,808 

hS90 


1,016 

86 

6 

4 


1,060 


781 
80 

864 


494 

106 
849 

B8 


125 
27 


162 

264 
6 

49 

462 
76 
86 


4 

62 
48 

10 

79 


188 

10 


9,690 

1,606 


$100 
to 

$124. 


2,886 
915 


4»146 


7,496 
809 


9 
124 

496 


8,289 

1,991 


8,141 

188 

47 

192 


2,612 


6 
2,710 

i,a7 


4,477 

8 

449 

169 

1,145 
9S4 


978 
80 


1,068 
226 

10 
820 

484 
10 
87 


8 
14 
184 


'874 


646 


94,98.7 

1^643 


Trade  Union  Bbtdbnb 
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ic)  THE  ENTIRE  STATE. 


■I«ABOB  OBOANtZATXOXB  WHO  EARNED  — 

Total 
nambcr 
reported. 

Average 

$125 

to 
$140. 

$160 

to 

$174. 

$176 

to 

$100. 

$200 

to 

$224. 

$226 

to 

$240. 

$250 

to 

$274. 

$276 

to 

$280. 

$800 

or 

over. 

eamiiiKfl 

of 

eaob. 

578 
180 

811 

801 

6,046 

8,788 

826 

42 

6,606 

407 

287 

1 

604 

120 

262 

464 

8,806 

047 

60,048 

12,068 

$201  66 
110  73 

4,728 
282 

0,672 
706 

6,000 
187 

7,462 

8,575 

1,181 

100  02 
158  02 

1,685 

6,777 

16,856 

7,280 

10,616 

7,700 

7,601 

8,827 

67,868 

$191  24 

1,785 
76 

8,807 

16 

Ul 

4,601 

26 

160 

1,480 

701 

282 

I 
10 

81 

114 

28,121 

3,899 

1,601 

81 

1.607 

64 

744 

68 

841 

641 

$184  88 
76  98 

20 

888 

.    86 

85 

152  10 

80  00 

106 

716 

160 

181  67 

f 

60  69 

60 

180 

161 

161 

200 

218  77 

SO 

87  43 

870 

44 

62 

12 

127  57 

76 

108  98 

2,841 

172 

8,807 

16 

6,158 

26 

1,826 

787 

408 

1 

81 

840 

28,007 

4,743 

$187  67 

80  44 

800 

174 

65 

80 

2,861 

686 

572 

42 

8,888 

647 

077 

68 

6,016 

8,282 

262 

680 

22 

2,848 
204 

1,161 
288 

400 
68 

1,400 
682 

842 

00 

612 

186 
260 

733 

17,272 
2,652 
6,274 
1,828 

27,526 

$181  10 
105  84 
284  10 
218  72 

1,200 

4,161 

4,196 

4,591 

2,670 

844 

1,179 

$196  89 

621 

2,514 

2,507 

660 

801 

648 

788 

2,417 

11.850 

6 

8,132 

7,088 

1,445 

$226  57 
120  00 

76 

280 

1,617 

520 

105 

1,048 

500 

2 
24 

114  40 

848 
187 

87 

312 

88 
100 

182  70 
165  05 

1,682 

4,881 

4,250 

706 

917 

965 

788 

2.660 

28,024 

6 
14,560 

495 
6,871 

1,922 

tlJS  19 

120  00 

404 

61 

922 

49 
868 

17 

1,708 

7 
758 
312 

6,186 

10 
16 

1,848 

14 
220 

1,670 

2 

11 

688 

1,626 

218  81 

110  24 

8,468 

1,191 

8 

187  42 

126  04 

1,075 
1,814 

664 

712 

600 
1,267 

110 
866 

140 
520 

158 
11 

8 
6 

60 

8,854 
4,828 

$148  64 
174  68 

2,880 
850 

6 

1,276 

685 

7 

8,064 

658 

4 

658 

1,776 
1,001 

466 
45 

660 
70 

164 
485 

0 

50 
2,742 

400 
69 
25 

8,182 
6,074 

428 
7,607 
8,450 

201 
5,668 

$162  80 

821  75 

493  9$ 

164  80 

148  70 

92  87 

626 
587 

11 

1,162 
010 

20 
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EDITORIAL  SUMMARY. 

Growth  of         Between    December    31,    1899,   and   March  31, 
orsMiized  i.Bbor.     iqqq^  ^  ^^^  g^j^^  ^f  g2  unions  and  8,152  members 

was -made  by  the  labor  organizations  of  New  York  State.  The 
increase  of  organizations  has  been  continuous  for  several  years  and 
the  aggregate  membership  is  now  232,533,  which  is  30  per  cent 
larger  than  it  was  at  the  corresponding  dates  in  1898  or  1899. 
Since  1897  the  number  of  women  belonging  to  labor  organizations 
has  more  than  doubled. 

state  of  The  proportion  of  trade  unionists  not  at  work  at 

EmpioymoDt.       ^j^^  qj^^  ^f  March  was  20.0  per  cent  as  compared 

with  18.3,  21.0  and  30.6  per  cent  at  the  end  of  March  1899, 1898  and 
1897,  respectively.  The  causes  of  idleness  were  as  follows:  "  The 
weather"  46  per  cent  of  all  cases  of  idleness  ;  lack  of  employment 
41.3  per  cent ;  strike  or  lockout  4.5  per  cent ;  sickness  and  old  age  5.1 
per  cent ;  all  other  causes  3.1  per  cent.  Continuous  idleness  during 
the  three  months  ended  March  31st  was  less  than  in  1899  and  the  same 
as  in  1898,  the  percentages  in  the  last  four  years  having  been  24.8  in 
1897,  10.1  in  1898,  13.1  in  1899,  and  10. 1  in  1900.  The  average 
number  of  days  worked  by  male  members  of  trade  unions  who  had 
employment  was  66  in  January,  February  and  March,  1900,  as  com- 
pared with  64,  62  and  58  days  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1899, 
1898  and  1897  respectively.    The  quarterly  earnings  of  members  of 
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labor  organizations  show  an  advance  over  those  of  the  first  quarter 
of  1899  ill  nearly  all  trades;  exceptions  are  found  in  the  iron  and 
steel,  the  garment-making  and  the  printing  industries. 

saiidins  "^^^  number  of  building  permits  issued  in  New  York 
Operations.  City  in  January,  February  and  March  of  this  year 
was  unusually  small  on  account  of  the  general  movement  of  prospec- 
tive builders  to  file  plans  under  the  old  building  code,  which  was 
superseded  in  December  last.  In  Buffalo  the  number  of  plans  filed 
was  smaller  than  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year,  but  their 
estimated  cost  was  fifty  per  cent  greater.  In  Rochester  there  was 
also  an  increase,  while  in  Syracuse  there  was  a  considerable  decrease. 

•t  it  K 

Althou£ch  the  number  of  immi£^rants  recorded  at  the 

Immigration.  °  ^^ 

port  of  New  York  in  the  first  three  months  of  the 
present  year  was  somewhat  smaller  than  the  number  in  the  last 
three  months  of  1899,  it  considerably  exceeded  the  number  for  the 
first  quarter  of  any  recent  year,  having  been  69,498  as  against  44,193 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1899. 

it  it  It 

A  Step  Toward  It  has  somotimes  been  affirmed  that  labor  organic 
Peace.  zatious  fomcut  strikes  and  promote  antagonisms 
between  the  employer  and  the  employed ;  but  the  more  sagacious 
and  far-sighted  business  men  have  come  to  recognize  the  falsity  of 
such  affirmations.  They  have  learned  that  by  encouraging  their 
employees  to  form  trade  unions  they  can  build  up  an  organization 
controlled  by  intelligent  workmen,  endowed  with  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, and  competent  to  enter  into  and  faithfully  adhere  to  agree- 
ments regulating  wages  and  the  hours  of  work.  The  great  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  of  engines,  machinery,  etc.,  organized  as  the 
National  Metal  Trades  Association,  have  just  entered  into  a  com- 
pact  with  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  to  prevent 
local  strikes  and  interruptions  of  work  by  referring  all  disputes  to 
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a  joint  national  committee  of  the  two  societies,  technically  known 
as  the  Board  of  Arbitration.  Only  two  or  three  similar 
national  conference  committees  of  employers  and  employed 
exist  in  the  United  States,  bnt  as  shown  in  an  extended 
article  in  the  latest  BvMetin  of  ^the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  they  hdve  long  been  familiar  in  England, 
where  a  greater  readiness  is  found  on  the  part  of  employers  to 
recognize  both  the  rights  of  their  workmen  and  the  practical  benefit 
to  themselves  of  national  trade  agreements.  And  the  community 
looks  with  favor  upon  such  national  agreements,  not  only  because 
they  do  away  with  local  bickerings  and  frequent  stoppages  of  work, 
but  also  secure  to  a  large  body  of  citizens  a  guarantee  against  any 
degradation  of  the  standard  of  life  with  the  accompanying  social 
evils.  The  full  terms  of  the  interesting  agreement  between  the 
machinists  and  their  employers  will  be  found  in  the  article  on 
**  National  Arbitration  of  Labor  Disputes,"  which  also  contains  a 
description  of  the  recent  agreement  entered  into  by  the  National 
Founders'  Association  (employers)  and  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  of 
North  America,  which  has  been  a  pioneer  among  the  labor  organiza- 
tions, able  to  gain  and  hold  the  recognition  of  employers. 

it  H  n 

other  "^^^  BuLLETiK  coutaius  the  toxt  of  Seventeen  other 
Airreements.  agreements  between  employers  and  workingmen's 
organizations.  Most  of  them  were  made  by  the  workers  in  and 
about  New  York  City,  and  while  a  few  are  simply  renewals  of 
existing  agreements  the  majority  provide  for  increased  wages,  if  not 
shorter  hours.  A  general  movement  was  made  by  the  building 
trades'  unions  this  spring  for  a  Saturday  half  holiday  without 
increased  hours  of  labor  on  the  other  days  of  the  week.  The  move- 
ment was  everywhere  successful,  usually  without  the  necessity  of  a 
strike,  and  as  a  result  over  6,000  workmen  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis  now  work  eight  hours  a  day  on  five  days  of  the  week  and 
four  hours  on  Saturday.  A  special  article  in  the  Bulletin  treats  of 
this  movement  for  shorter  hours  of  labor,  while  "Labor  Notes" 
contain  information  regarding  adyances  in  wages  or  other  con- 
ditions of  work  which  have  been  obtained  by  workmen's  oi^niza- 
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tions  through  agreements  with  employers'  assoeiationa  or  individiial 
employers.  In  the  same  connection,  articles  in  the  Bullbtih 
describing  a  new  early  closing  law  in  New  South  Wales,  the  new 
ten  boor  law  in  France  and  other  foreign  legislation  may  prove  of 
interest. 


*^^«I**i*^« '         The  eight  hour  law  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of 


1899  has  been  contested  on  the  ground  that  its 
provisions  concerning  the  payment  of  the  prevailing  rate  of  wagea 
applied  only  to  contractors  on  public  work  and  not  as  heretofore  to- 
direct  employment  under  the  State  or  municipality .  The  Appellate 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  now  handed  down  a  decision 
which  reverses  the  decision  of  the  inferior  court  and  holds  that  the 
Act  of  1899  does  apply  to  direct  employment  by  the  municipality 
of  New  York  City. 

other  jadioiai      Two  othcr  docisions  uoted  in  the  Bulletin  affirm 
Decisions.  |.jjg  right  of  unionists  to  refuse  to  work  with  those 

who  are  not  members  of  the  union ;  while  a  third  decision 
holds  that  the  mec^hanics'  lien  law  cannot  be  enforced  against  the 
State.  A  large  number  of  decisions  on  employers'  liability  are 
cited  and  in  the  majerity  of  cases  the  question  at  issue  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  what  are  the  "  reasonably  safe  "  conditions  which  it  is 
the  master's  duty  to  provide  for  his  workmen.  Apparently  no 
other  point  gives  rise  to  so  much  litigation  as  the  determination  of 
this  question  and  the  great  uncertainty  involved  furnishes  an  argu- 
ment for  a  reform  of  the  law. 

New  York  Labor  -A.u  cmploycrs'  liability  bill  was  one  of  the  pre- 
regisiation.  f erred  measures  of  the  New  York  State  Working- 
men's  Federation  this  year,  but  after  passing  the  Senate  it  failed  in 
the  Assembly.  Only  four  laws  affecting  the  interests  of  labor  were 
added  to  the  statute  book  in  1900.    Chapter  453  restricts  the  hours. 
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of  work  of  drug  clerks  in  New  York  City  to  70  a  week;  Chapter 
533  requires  the  provisioii  of  seats  for  waitresses  in  hotels  and  res- 
taurants, as  has  heretofore  been  the  requirement  for  employers  of 
women  and  girls  in  factories;  Chapter  398  amends  the  eight-hour 
law  by  excepting  from  its  provisions  engineers  and  elevator  men  in 
the  Capitol  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  Chapter  461 
amends  the  law  respecting  the  licensing  of  engineers. 

imjniiction         Frequent  complaint  is  heard  among  workingmen 

A^lntt  Payment  a  o 

«f  Strike  Benefitt.  about  the  usc  of  the  injunction  on  the  part  of 
the  courts,  and  bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  to  restrict 
the  powers  of  the  judiciary  with  respect  to  the  injunction.  No 
recent  case,  however,  has  excited  so  much  discussion  as  an  order 
recently  issued  by  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  New  York 
City  which  not  only  restrained  striking  cigar  makers  from 
peaceably  assembling  in  the  streets  adjacent  to  the  factory  in  which 
they  had  been  employed  and  persuading  other  workmen  of  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  but  even  forbade  the  cigar  makers'  organizar 
tion  to  pay  benefits  to  their  members  engaged  in  the  strike, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  payment  of  such  benefits  was 
often  nothing  but  the  return  of  moneys  paid  in  to  the  organization 
treasnry  by  the  unemployed  men  before  they  quit  work.  Such  an 
order  clearly  struck  at  the  very  right  of  organization  and  was 
vigorously  contested  by  the  workingmen  as  being  contrary  to 
constitutional  and  statutory  guarantees  of  their  rights.  The 
injunction,  however,  was  a  temporary  one  and  the  application  for  a 
permanent  injunction  was  denied.  The  various  aspects  of  the 
principle  of  injunction  are  discussed  in  an  article  on  the  '^  Strike 
and  Lockout  of  New  York  City  Cigar  Makers,"  which  contains  the 
facts  of  the  strike  and  the  legal  decisions. 

Trade  Union    "^^^  qucstion  of  Strike  benefits  thus  brought  up  by 
Benefits.       the  Frecdman  injunction  is  enlightened  by  the  publi- 
cation of  a  financial  statement  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International 
Union  covering  the  past  twenty  years.    From  this  statement  it 
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appears  that  in  twenty-one  years  the  Union  has  paid  $700,228  in 
strike  benefits,  as  contrasted  with  $1,335,594  in  sick  benefits  (nine- 
teen years) ;  $695,783  in  death  benefits  (nineteen  years) ;  $702,029 
in  traveling  benefits  (twenty  years);  and  $898,215  in  out>of-work 
benefits  (ten  years). 

Labor  MoTement'^^^  program  of  international  congresses  at  the  Paris 
Abroad.  exposition  contains  the  dates  of  twenty  meetings  at 
which  problems  of  social  economics  will  be  discussed.  Another 
article  describes  the  great  strike  of  the  Austrian  coal  miners,  while 
statistics  are  given  concerning  labor  disputes  in  England  in  recent 
years. 


REVIEW  OF  REPORTS  FROM  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS 
FOR  QUARTER  ENDED  MARC3i  Zi,  1900. 

I.  Number  and  Membership  of  Unions. 

Returns  to  the  Bureau  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year 
show  a  total  of  1,452  unions  in  the  State,  with  232,533  members  at 
the  end  of  March.  This  is  an  increase  of  62  unions  and  8,152 
members  over  the  number  reported  at  the  end  of  December,  1899, 
and  of  296  unions  and  59,016  members  over  March  81, 1899.  The 
gain  during  January,  February  and  March,  both  in  unions  and 
members,  was  almost  entirely  in  the  State  outside  of  New  York 
Oity,  the  metropolis  showing  an  increase  of  but  four  unions  and 
369  members,  making  its  percentage  of  unions  and  members  34.8 
and  66.9  respectively.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  while  women  still 
constitute  but  4.1%  of  the  total  membership,  the  growth  in  their 
numbers  was  proportionately  greater  th&n  for  men,  being  14.6%, 
while  the  number  of  male  members  increased  but  3.2%. 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  unions  and  total  membership  at 
the  end  of  March  for  the  last  four  years  may  be  made  as  follows  : 

Tabuc  1. 

NUMBSB  Ain>  MSMBBB8HIP  OF  LABOB  ORGANIZATIONS,   MABCH  81. 

Number  of  '         . Membership s 

unions.  Hen.            Women.            Total. 

1»7 927  188,249               4,321                112,670 

1898 1,048  178,849               6,006                 179,955 

1899 1,166  166,236               7,281                178,616 

1900 1,452  228.069               9,464                232,588 

The  gain  of  62  union's  from  December  to  March  being  net,  it 
represents  the  difference  between  the  number  of  new  unions 
reported  and  the  number  which  dropped  out  of  existence  during 
the  quarter.  Eighty  new  unions  reported  on  March  31st,  while 
the  eighteen,  old  unions,  mentioned  in  the  list  below,  lapsed  or 
amalgamated  with  others  during  the  quarter.  A  somewhat  notable 
addition  to  the  labor  organizations  of  the  State  is  that  of  a  branch  of 
the  International  Seamen's  Union  in  Buffalo,  organized  March  17th 
and  numbering  896  members  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 
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Lapsed  UxaoNS. 

Cohoes. — Goal  Handlers'  L.  A.  1660,  K.  of  Lr. 

Elmira. — ^Window  Glass  Workers. 

Ithaca. — Retail  Clerks'  National  Protective  Association  No.  134. 

New  York,  Brooklyn. — Cartmen  and  Teamsters'  Union  No.  1. 

New  York,  Brooklyn. — National  Tobacco  Workers'  Union  No.  20. 

New  York,  Manhattan. — ^Ladies'  Tailors'  Union  of  New  Yorlc 

New  York,  Manhattan. — Cloth  Hat  and  Cap  Operators'  Union  No.  2. 

New  York,  Manhattan. — Newspaper  Writers*  Union  No.  4. 

New  York,  Manhattan. — ^Fumlture  Vamishers'  Union  of  Greater  New 
York,  No.  206,  S.  T.  &  L.  A. 

New  York,  Manhattan. — Dry  Goods  Protective  Association. 

New  York,  Manhattan. — Magnolia  Association  of  Walters,  L.  A.  8742» 
K.  of  L. 

Peekskill. — Laundry  Workers'  No.  7095,  A.  F.  of  L. 

Plattsburgh. — Stonecutters'  Association. 

Syracuse. — ^Laborers'  Protective  Union  No.  7455,  A.  F.  of  L.  (Street 

Sweepers). 

Amalgamated  with  Otheb  UznoNS. 

New  York,  Manhattan. — Automatic  Sprinkler,  Pipe  Fitters  and  Helpem* 
No.  6480,  A.  F.  of  L. 
New  York,  Manhattan. — Artisan  Association  of  Engineers. 
New  York,  Manhattan. — Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  No.  10. 

lu  Table  I,  on  page  180,  maj  be  seen  the  distribution  of  ^unions 
and  members  among  the  various  industries.  Comparison  with  the 
December  quarter  shows  gains  or  losses  in  the  twelve  groups  of 
trades  as  exhibited  in  Table  2  below. 

Tablb  2. 

Oains  (+)  OR  LOS8I8  <— )  Uf  XJkions  and  Mimbibs. 

Unions.   MemlMn. 

I.  Ballding.  stone  working,  sto 22+  Ml-f 

II.  Clothinf  and  texUles 44-  l,fl2»— 

III.  Metals,  machinery,  shipbuilding 10+  8,14S4- 

IV.  TraosporUtlon 1+  1,21«+ 

V.  Printing,  binding,  etc 2-f-  4M+ 

VI.  Tobacco 0  745-|- 

VII.  Food  and  liqaors 2+  7»— 

VIII.  Theater  and  music 2+  1314- 

IX.  Wood  working  and  ftiniilure 14-  M54- 

X.  Restaurants  and  retoil  trade 64-  4254- 

XI.  Public  employment 14-  576-h 

XII.  Miscellaneons 114-  «104- 

Total 62+         8,192-h 

In  the  matter  of  unions  the  tobacco  trades  alone  show  no  gain, 
though  they  have  not  loet  in  number  of  organizations.  The  large 
gains  in  organizations  occurring  in  Groups  I,  III  and  XII  were 
chieHj  in  the  building  and  iron  and  steel  industries,  and  among  the 
special  callings  classed  as  "  other  distinct  trades  "  in  the  last  group. 
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The  general  increase  in  -membership  above  noted  is  shared  by  all 
the  groups  save  food  and  liquors  with  a  slight  falling  off,  and 
clothing  and  textiles,  where  a  considerable  decline  appears.  Exami- 
nation shows  that  the  latter  was  almost  entirely  in  garment  making 
and  in  New  York  City,  the  chief  seat  of  that  industry.  In  fact 
the  metropolis  shows  an  actual  decline  of  8,380  in  that  industry, 
partially  cancelled,  however,  by  gains  up  State  and  in  the  other 
divisions  of  the  group. 

The  most  notable  gains  in  numbers  appear  in  metals,  machinery 
and  shipbuilding,  in  transportation  and  in  the  building  industry^ 
aggregating  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  increase  for  the 
quarter.  The  balance  is  pretty  well  distributed  among  the  seven 
other  groups  with  advances  in  membership  varying  from  400  to 
700  in  each,  except  in  theater  and  music. 

II.  Employment  and  Unemployment. 

Table  III  (pp.  184:-9)  shows  the  amount  of  employment  and  the 
extent  of  idleness  among  union  members  in  the  different  trades,  for 
New  York  City  and  the  remainder  of  the  State  separately  as  well 
as  for  the  entire  State. 

Out  of  226,258  members  reported  89.9%  were  reported  as  having 
worked  some  time  in  January,  February  or  March  as  compared 
with  86.9%  in  a  total  of  178,516  for  the  same  months  one  year  ago. 
The  amount  of  employment  enjoyed  by  those  who  worked  is 
shown  in  Table  3  below. 

Tablb  8. 

NUMBBB  OF  DATS  WOBKBD  BT  UmON  MBXBBBB. 

/-QoBrter  Ended  March  81,  1900-^ 

Urnmber.  Percentage. 

l-^days 781  0.4 

10-10  days 1,57*  0.8 

S0>20dayt 0,704  8.4 

80-89  days 22,200  11. 1 

40-49  days 11,420  6.7 

60-50  days 15,508  7.7 

60-60  days 23,768  11.8 

70-70  days 06,184  47.8 

80-80  days 6,166  3.0 

OOdaysoroTer 17,282  8.5 

Total 201,767  100.0 

As  there  were  seventy-seven  weekly  working  days  in  the  quarter 
(allowing  for  one  holiday)  it  appears  that  59.1%  of  those  reported 
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were  steadily  employed  during  the  first  •  quarter  of  1900,  compared 
with  52%  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1899/ 

Calculating  as  to  how  nearly  the  members  reported  as  to  employ* 
ment  realized  their  full  working  capacity,  if  the  201,767  members 
who  worked  and  the  22,894  members  idle  had  all  made  full  time 
(77  days)  they  could  have  accomplished  17,421,481  days'  work.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  their  total  days'  worked  was  13,228,895,  a  loss  for 
the  quarter,  therefore,  of  4,198,086  days,  which  is  equal  to  full 
time  for  54,521  members.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this 
•estimate  is  but  approximate,  inasmuch  as  some  of  those  reported 
idle  as  concerns  their  regular  trade  are  known  to  have  had  some 
other  work,  and  the  reports  cover  as  a  rule  only  the  former  item. 

In  Table  4  comparison  is  made  as  to  the  amount  of  eipployment 
between  the  metropolitan  and  up-State  unions,  and  between  men 
and  women,  showing  the  same  general  differences  as  have  been 
noted  in  previous  Bulletins  for  other  quarters,  i,  e,^  more  favorable 
conditions  in  the  inland  towns  than  in  New  York  City,  and  some 
advantage  in  the  matter  of  employment  for  women  compared  with 
men,  more  noticeable  outside  than  within  the  metropolis,  especially 
for  the  present  quarter. 

TabUB  4. 

Emplotxbnt  in  Nkw  Yobk  City  and  the  Rbmaindbb  of  the  State. 


* 

New  Yobk  Citt. 

Remadtdeb  of  the  State. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

1-39  days 

19.8 
28.2 
42.0 
10.6 

16.8 

81.9 

61.6 

0.7 

10.2 
28.4 
42.3 
10.1 

8.5 
18.8 
67.8 
16.4 

1.6 
14.0 
82.8 

2.1 

8.2 

40-69  days 

18.6 

70-79  days 

58.6 

80+  days 

14.7 

Total 

100.0 
64 

100.0 
61 

100.0 
63 

100.0 
70 

100.0 

72 

100.0 

Avaraso  davs  worked. ........... 

70 

Complementary  to  the  amount  of  employment  is  the  amount  of 
idleness.  The  proportion  of  the  latter  in  the  different  industries 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1900  is  herewith  presented  in  compari- 
son with  the  same  quarter  of  1899.  More  detailed  figures  may  be 
seen  in  Table  III  on  pages  184-189. 
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Tablb  5. 
Pbopobtion  of  Union  Mimbbbs  Idlb,  Fibst  Quabtkb,  1900  and  1899. 


/     ■ M^vtmwwmitv  luip  \ 


•Pereeotafe  idle- 
Dnring  entire  qaarter.  On  Hareh  Slat 

1900  1899  190O  1809 

I.  Building,  stone  working,  etc 17.4  28. 1  88.0  85. 1 

II.  CIothiDg  and  textiles 5.4  3.8  22.1  8.0 

III.  Metals,  machinery  and  shipbuilding 2.8  8.8  7.0  7.2 

IV.  Transportation  19.8  8.8  28.1  10.8 

y.  Printing,  binding  etc 5.5  5.6  7.5  8.1 

VI.  Tobacco 2.5  9.4  12.8  18.3 

VII.  Food  and  liquors 6.8  5.8  10.2  9.4 

Vin.  Theater  and  muaie 8.4  8.4  8.2  14.9 

DL  Woodworking  and  ftimiture 2.7  8.5  11.8  14.1 

X.  Reetanrant  and  retail  trade 5.0  8.6  7.0  18.8 

XI.  Public  employment 1.5  11.0  1.9  11.0 

XII.  Misoellanecua 2.1  2.0  6.2  2.6 

ToUl 10.1  18.1  20.0  18.3 

The  proportion  of  idlenoBS  for  the  entire  union  membership  of 
the  State  was  20%  on  March  31st,  which  is  slightly  higher  than  for 
the  same  date  in  1899,  when  it  was  18.3%.  The  increase  is  dae  to 
the  mnch  greater  percentages  in  clothing  and  textiles  and  in  trans* 
portation.  In  the  latter  industry,  moreover,  the  increased  percent- 
age is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  in  this  year's  returns  the 
proportion  of  freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc.,  in  the  transportation 
group  is  very  much  larger,  and  seamen,  pilots,  etc.,  were  not  repre- 
sented at  all  one  year  ago.  A  large  majority  of  the  members  in 
those  two  classes  are  occupied  in  connection  with  lake  transporta- 
tion at  Buffalo  and  are  regularly  idle  in  the  March  quarter  on  ac- 
count of  closed  navigation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  percentage  of 
idleness  at  the  close  of  March  in  those  trades  by  themselves  was  62 
this  year  as  compared  with  64  last  year,  while  railroads  and  street 
railways  were  practically  the  same  as  in  1899, 1.9  and  0,2,  respec- 
tively. 

The  increase  in  idleness  in  clothing  and  textiles  was  in  New  York 
City,  the  inland  towns  showing  in  contrast  a  decreased  percentage 
as  compared  with  last  year.  Although  all  the  subdivisions  of  Group 
II  in  New  York  show  increased  proportions,  garment  making,  as 
being  the  chief  component  of  the  group,  is  of  main  significance  here. 
No  special  reason  for  the  idleness  in  this  industry  appears  in  the 
returns  to  the  Bureau.  The  chief  cause  reported  for  it  was  "  no 
work,''  as  will  be  seen  in  Table  II  (page  181). 
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The  above  explanation  accounts  as  well  for  the  increased  idleness 
during  the  entire  quarter  in  Groups  11  and  IV.  But  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  there  they  do  not  so  far  counterbalance  improvements 
in  other  industries  but  that  the  percentage  of  idleness  during  the 
entire  quarter  for  all  groups  together  is  lower  this  year  than  for 
1899,  in  contrast  to  the  proportion  for  the  single  day,  March  31. 

The  largest  absolute  amount  of  idleness,  accounting  for  more 
than  one-half  the  total  number  idle,  either  continuously  during  the 
quarter  or  at  its  close,  is  in  building,  stoneworking,  etc.,  the  effect 
of  course  of  the  winter  season.  The  proportions,  however,  indicate 
less  unfavorable  conditions  this  year  than  last  in  that  industry. 

Of  the  remaining  groups,  it  will  be  observed  that  except  in  food 
and  liquors  and  miscellaneous  trades,  where  there  are  slight  increases, 
all  show  smaller  proportions  of  idleness,  not  especially  pronounced 
in  metals,  machinery,  etc.,  printing,  Unding,  etc.,  tobacco  and 
theater  and  music,  but  marked  in  woodworking  and  fumiture> 
restaurants  and  retail  trade  and  public  employment. 

With  this  number  of  the  Bulletin  effort  has  been  made  to 
ascertain  the  causes  of  idleness  on  the  last  day  of  the  quarter,  as  re- 
ported by  labor  organizations,  the  results  of  which  are  presented  in 
Table  II  (page  181).  Below  is  a  summary  for  the  entire  State 
and  all  trades. 

Table  6. 
Causes  of  Idlbmesb. 

CAUSE.  Nnmber  Idle.    Per  oent  Idle. 

No  work 18,294  41.3 

Weather 20,867  46.0 

Strike  orlockoat 2,021  4.5 

Sloknets 1,623  8.7 

Saperaonnation 638  1.4 

Shop  repairs,  etc '. 76  0.2 

Other  caasea 1,278  2.9 

Total 44,298  100.0 

Caoae  not  reported,  88. 

Forty-six  per  oent  of  the  idleness  reported  for  March  31st  is  as- 
aigned  to  the  weather,  and  may  therefore  be  denominated  inevitable 
idleness.  Building,  stone  working,  etc.,  and  transportation  naturally 
suffer  most  from  this  cause  on  account  of  the  outdoor  work  of  the 
former  and  the  connection  of  the  latter  with  inland  navigation 
closed  during  the  winter  season.     For  similar  reasons  160  marine 
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engineers  in  metals,  etc.,  and  100  hucksters  in  restaurants  and  retail 
trade  fall  under  this  head. 

The  41.3%  assigned  to  "no  work"  as  cause  must  be  inter- 
preted with  caution.  The  phrase  is  obviously  elastic,  nor  is  its  sig- 
nificance always  certain.  So  far  as  it  is  indicative,  as  was  intended, 
of  dull  trade  and  consequent  lack  of  employment  or  "  no  work,"  it 
is  of  the  utmost  significance  as  to  industrial  conditions.  But  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  some  idleness  assigned  to  this  in  build- 
ing and  transportation  should  have  gone  under  the  heading  of  "  the 
weather,"  and  that  in  other  trades  unions  reported  that  as  cause,  in 
some  cases,  meaning  simply  that  members  had  no  work  at  the  time, 
but  not  necessarily  that  work  was  scarce  or  could  not  be  had. 

Labor  disputes,  either  strike  or  lockout,  are  assigned  as  cause  for 
4.5%  of  the  cases.  Iron  and  steel  shows  the  largest  number 
idle  for  this  cause,  due  to  strikes  of  boilermakers,  iron  molders, 
machinists  and  foundry  laborers  in  Buffalo,  and  of  iron  molders  and 
«tove  mounters  in  Utica.  This  cause  of  idleness,  it  may  be  noted, 
is  one  directly  under  the  control  of  employers  or  working  people. 

Sickness  and  superannuation,  matters  personal  to  the  workman, 
caused  5.1%  of  the  idleness  on  March  Slst,  and  being  pecu- 
liar to  no  one  trade  or  industry,  are  not  especially  prominent  in  any 
one  group.  Neither  of  these  is  significant  as  to  trade  conditions, 
but  the  1.4%  due  to  Superannuation,  it  may  be  observed,  repre- 
sents permanent  idleness. 

III.    Earnings. 

In  Table  IV  (page  190-5)  may  be  seen  the  individual  earnings 
of  union  members  during  January,  February  and  March,  arranged 
in  classified  form  and  with  the  average  earnings  for  each  group  of 
trades.  In  the  accompanying  Table  7  the  averages  for  the  entire 
State  are  presented  together  with  the  corresponding  averages  for 
the  same  months  of  1899.  It  must  ever  be  remembered  that,  as 
has  been  previously  indicated  in  these  Bulletins,  in  averages  such  as 
these,  covering  a  number  of  different  trades,  changes  often  occur 
due  simply  to  a  larger  proportion  of  members  in  the  higher  or  lower 
paid  trades,  consequent  upon  the  formation  of  new  unions.  This  is 
especially  liable  to  be  the  case  wherever  any  marked  change  in  the 
number  reported  is  to  be  seen. 
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Table  7. 

AVBBAOB  QUABTBBLT  EaBNIMGS  OF  UNION  MBMBBB8. 


TRADES. 

QuABTBR  Ended 
March  81,  IMO. 

QUABTBB  EMDBD 

Mabcb  81,  1899. 

Number 
employed. 

Average 
eftrxunga. 

Number 
employed. 

Average 
eamlnge 

I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 

VI. 

VII. 


vin. 

IX. 
X. 

XI. 

xn. 


BnUding,  SUne  Working,  Bto: 

Stone  working 

Briokand  oement 

Bailding  and  paving  tradea 

Bailding  and  si  reet  labor 

CIotbiDg  and  Textiles : 

Garmenta  

Hats,  caps  and  fnrs 

Boots,  sooes  and  gloves 

Shirts,  collars,  cn2b  and  laundry 

Textiles 

Metals,  Machinery  And  Shipbuilding; 

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel . 

Engineers  and  firemen  

Shipbuilding 

Transportation : 

Bailroads 

Street  railways 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc . 

Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

Tobacco 

Food  and  Liquor: 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters. 

Theater  and  Mnalo 

Woodworking  and  Fumitore 

Beatanranu  and  Retail  Trade 

Public  Employment 

Miacellaneooa : 

Glaas 

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 


II. 


V. 
VI. 

vin. 

X. 

XIL 


Clothing  and  Textiles: 

Garments 

.Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Shirts,  collars,  cuffs  and  laundry. 

Textiles 

Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

Tobacco 

Theater  and  Music 

Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade 

Miscellaneous: 

Other  distinct  trades 


Men. 

8,011 

531 

44,844 

18,507 

19,691 

1,544 

1.788 

839 

882 

19.822 
1,955 
5,465 
1.852 

11,741 

8,204 

1,487 

200 

4,199 

14,936 
6,867 

8,785 
4,245 
5,922 
8,078 
8,102 
6^262 

851 

1,124 

963 

446 

Women, 

4,258 

85 

63 

174 

654 

497 

2,824 

441 

815 


I 
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$175  09 

77  80 

178  15 

142  20 

186  81 
141  89 
153  02 

215  12 
124  03 

176  01 

203  56 

218  74 

204  25 

216  09 
127  29 
149  98 
800  00 
116  10 
210  46 
132  04 

148  98 
185  76 
321  09 
165  86 

141  32 
208  53 

-  254  05 
188  87 

142  48 
100  22 


65  99 

52  00 
35  02 

117  81 
105  82 
105  84 

118  09 
492  90 

92  69 

58  93 


2,412 

67 

81,475 

7,771 

14.670 

1,746 

8,199 

461 

824 

9,859 
1,288 
5,041 
1,872 

10,877 
8,450 
1,725 


1,808 

18,950 

6,448 

3,263 
8,884 
6,018 
4.889 
2,017 
1,595 

800 
911 
842 

274 


3,540 

125 

68 

81 

500 

498 

1,811 

812 

21 


$180  82 

71  22 

168  18 

96  06 

188  17 
168  88 
160  49 
198  97 
106  49 

185  14 
178  88 
238  32 
226  10 

216  10 
117  44 
153  44 


126  68 
218  66 

127  98 

146  50 
171  74 
286  00 
166  60 
136  52 
226  92 

228  88 
133  86 
178  24 
104  89 


74  62 

45  00 

82  21 

62  89 

106  88 

100  61 

98  01 

826  27 

153  14 


The  proportion  of  all  members,  men  or  women,  in  each  grade 
of  earnings  for  New  York  City  and  the  remainder  of  the  State 
separately,  is  shown  below,  wherein  the  contrast  between  the  earn- 
ings of  men  and  women,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  higher  paid 
members  in  New  York  City  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  State, 
are  observable. 
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TABLB  8. 

Pkbcbhtaob  of  all  UifioNitTs  Eabnino  thv  Spbcifikd  Amounts. 


Mbn. 

WOMXN. 

New  York 

City. 

Bonudiider 

of  tho 
State. 

Entire 
State. 

New  York 

Benaaiiider 
of  the 

State. 

Entire 
State. 

BoU«n. 
1-  24 

0.1 

0.8 

4.5 

7.4 

0.4 

9.6 

14.0 

19.0 

6.8 

8.6 

10.1 

2.0 

5.4 

0.0 

2.2 

4.1 

10.5 

12.5 

11.6 

28.1 

17.4 

5.1 

5.8 

8.1 

0.8 

8.4 

0.4 
1.8 
4.4 

8.4 

10.4 

10.8 

17.6 

18.4 

5.0 

8.2 

7.8 

2.2 

4.7 

1.0 
15.1 
10.3 
23.6 

0.5 
18.8 

7.9 

2.5 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.0+ 

7.4 

1.3 

14.8 

88.2 

22.7 

22.4 

6.7 

3.8 

0.5 

1.2 

26-  49 

14.8 

50-  74 

22.7 

76-  80 

23.2 

100-124 

14.4 

125-148 

10.8 

150-174  

6.8 

176-180  

1.8 

200-224  

0.1 

226-240    ...... 

0.1 

0.1 

XO-274 

0.0+ 

375-289  

0.0+ 

900  + 

4.6 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPEEiATIONS. 

I.    New  York  City. 

During  the  quarter-jear  which  ended  on  the  81 8t  of  last  March 
the  new  and  remodeled  buildings  for  which  permits  were  issued 
numbered  2,816,  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  expense  of  construc- 
tion would  be  $18,273,890.  These  figures  show  considerable  falling 
oflE  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  corresponding  three  months  of 
1899.  In  the  latter  period  plans  were  approved  for  4,238  new 
structures  and  alterations,  at  an  approximated  cost  of  $38,855,950. 
Toward  the  close  of  1899,  as  noted  in  the  March  Bulletin,  there 
was  an  unusually  hastj  movement  on  the  part  of  intending  builders 
to  secure  approval  of  their  plans  before  the  revised  Building  Code 
became  operative  late  in  December.  This  consequently  resulted  in 
a  heavy  increase  in  the  number  of  prospective  enterprises  an- 
nounced for  the  last  quarter  of  1899,  and  likewise  accounts  for  the 
diminution  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year.  But  for 
the  six  months  immediately  preceding  April  1, 1900,  the  cost  of 
the  7,226  buildings  and  additions  planned  exceeded  by  $4,382,868 
that  of  the  8,111  contemplated  in  the  like  period  of  1898-9  —  the 
respective  amounts  being  $66,221,165  and  $61,888,797. 

Nefw  BuUdinga. — Plans  were  filed  with  the  several  borough 
Building  Departments  during  the  quarter  which  ended  with  March 
last  for  1,163  buildings,  as  against  2,556  for  the  corresponding 
months  of  1899,  and  their  cost  was  estimated  at  $16,042,814  and 
$37,453,407,  respectively.  In  the  first  three  months  of  1899  opera- 
tions were  begun  on  1,920  buildings,  while  in  the  similar  period  of 
1900'  the  number  commenced  was  1,166.  Last  year  1,243  were 
completed  in  the  quarter  that  ended  with  March,  and  in  the  same 
time  this  year  1,166  were  finished. 

Alterations, — Although  for  the  three  months  that  closed  in 
March,  1900,  as  compared  with  that  period  of  1890,  there  was  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  old  buildings  in  which  changes  were 
proposed,  the  cost  of  the  additions  reached  a  higher  figure  than  did 
those  projected  in  the  last-mentioned  quarter.  For  these  corre- 
sponding quarters  the  structures  numbered,  respectively,  1,653  and 
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1,682 ;  while  the  estimated  cost  of  the  alterations  was  recorded  at 
^2,231,076  and  $1,902,543,  respectively.  Within  the  first  three 
months  of  18981  the  remodeling  of  1,596  buildings  was  commenced, 
-and  1,086  were  completed.  This  year,  from  January  1st  to  March 
3l8t,  work  was  begun  on  1,436  buildings,  875  reaching  completion. 

New  YorkCitt. 

■compabativk  statement  of  the  nuvbbb  of  ^ew  and  remodeled  buildings  for  which 
Plans  were  Approved,  Their  Estimated  Cost,  and  the  Number  Commenced  and 
Completed,  During  January,  Fbbbuabt  and  Mabch,  1800  and  1000. 


Numbeb  of 

Estimated  Cost  of 

Number  of  Buildings— 

MONTHS. 

Buildings. 

Pbojccted  Buildings. 

COMMENCED 

COMPLETED. 

1800. 

1000. 

1800. 

1000. 

1800. 

1000. 

1800 

1000. 

I.   New  Buildings. 


January 

February 

March 

6S3 

601 

1,212 

350 
858 
446 

08,132,608 

0,260,816 

10.059,083 

04,320,765 
4.284,232 
7,487,817 

550 
405 
056 

880 
808 
400 

532 
260 
45J 

882 
877 
407 

Total 

1 

2,556 

1,163 

037.453,407 

116,042,814 

1,020 

1,166 

1,248 

1,166 

II.     ALTERATIONS. 


January  

Pebruary 

March  ..«..^..... 

455 

402 
825 

804 
480 
770 

$526,054 
647,106 
728,483 

$681,006 

511,484 

1.088,636 

486 
406 
765 

365 

402 
660 

411 
280 
805 

260 
2M 

881 

Totol 

1,682 

1,653 

$1,002,543 

$2,281,076 

1,506 

1,436 

1,086 

875 

III.   Total  of  New  Buildings  and  Alterations. 


^anaary 

February 

■Haroh — 

1,108 
1.003 
2,037 

753 

847 

1,216 

$8,650,562 

0.007,022 

10,788,466 

$5,001,771 
4.745,666 
8,526,453 

005 

810 

1,711 

754 

710 

1,138 

041 
540 
846 

642 
611 

788 

Total 

4,238 

2,816 

$38,355,050 

$18,273,800 

8,516 

2,602 

2,320 

2,041 

II.  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 

While  the  March  Bulletin  noted  a  decline  in  the  number  of 
building  permits  issued  in  Buffalo  during  the  last  quarter  of  1899, 
as  compared  with  1898,  the  statistics  for  the  first  three  months  of 
1900  show  an  improvement  over  the  same  period  last  year.  As 
will  be  seen  in  the  table  below,  the  increase  is  entirely  due  to  the 
greater  cost  of  the  new  buildings  for  which  permits  were  issued 
this  year,  a  fact  accentuated  by  a  slight  decline  in  cost  of  remodeled 
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buildings  and  a  decidedly  less  number  both  of  new  buildings  and 
alterations. 

Bochester  likewise,  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  offers  a  con- 
trast to  the  comparison  made  in  the  March  Bulletin,  for  the  Decem- 
ber quarter,  and  as  in  BufUo  the  gain  over  last  year  is  entirely  in 
case  of  new  buildings  erected,  though  in  Bochester  the  number  of 
such  new  buildings,  as  well  as  the  cost  thereof,  increased. 

For  Syracuse  comparison  for  the  March  quarter  can  be  made  as 
to  estimated  cost  only,  the  number  of  buildings  not  being  reported 
to  the  Bureau  for  1899.  The  total  cost,  however,  shows  a  large 
decline  for  1900  as  compared  with  1899,  which  is  again  in  new 
buildings,  as  the  cost  of  alterations  shows  an  increase.  Like  Buffalo 
and  Rochester,  Syracuse  reverses  the  comparison  made  in  the  last 
Bulletin,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  and  showing  less,  instead  of 
more,  favorable  conditions. 

The  following  figures  were  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Works  of  Buffalo  and  by  the  Fire  Marshals  of  Rochester  and 
Syracuse : 

Number  Bttanuted  cost 

1899.        1900.  1899.                1900. 
Buftalo  (penniU  iMued) : 

New  buildinffe i 109          115  $319,498          $385,630 

Alterations,   etc 120          104  112,882           109,348 

ToUl 289  219*  4^2,880  094,878 

Bochester : 

New  buildings  erected 60  81  185,085  204,550 

Buildings  remodeled 31  29  43,105  10.425 

Total   97  no^  178.200  220,975 

Synunue: 

New  buildings 94  287,000  182,747 

Additions 40  23,707  84,904 

Total 140^  810,707  217,7U 


IMMIGRATION  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Umnistakable  signs  of  a  heavy  rise  in  the  tide  of  immigration 
this  year  appear  in  the  statistical  returns  of  alien  arrivals  at  New 
York  during  the  quarter  ended  on  March  81st.  A  comparison  of 
the  number  of  foreign  settlers  who  came  here  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1900  with  the  figures  presented  for  the  corresponding 
quarters  of  the  five  previous  years  furnishes  strong  ground  for  the 
belief  that  upon  the  advent  of  the  summer  season  the  influx  will  be 
so  great  that  the  arrivals  for  the  current  calendar  year  will  parallel 
those  of  any  single  twelve-month  in  the  eighties,  in  which  decade 
the  inflow  exceeded  that  of  any  preceding  or  subsequent  ten  years. 
The  number  of  immigrants  who  debarked  at  the  Metropolis  during 
tlie  first  three  months  of  each  of  the  past  six  years  was : 


18»5 28,108 

18«C 47,601 

18W 28,861 


1808 37,966 

1809 44,198 

1900 69,498 


It  will  thus  be  readily  seen  that  from  January  1st  to  April  Ist  of 
this  year -the  arrivals  were  far  above  the  number  recorded  in  any 
of  the  other  years  comprehended  in  the  foregoing  table  ;  the  analysis 
furthermore  showing : 

iQcreMe  of  immigration  in  the  flrat  quarter  of  1900  OTer  the  correeponding 

period  of—                                               ITumber.  Per  eent» 

1886 *1.890  147.8 

1806 21,807  46. 

1897 *0,647  140.9 

1898 81.682  88.1 

1890 25,806  67.8 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  quarter  ended  in  March,  this 
year,  with  those  of  the  same  months  of  1899,  indicate  that  of  the 
races  whose  arrivals  numbered  at  least  2,000  the  most  pronotmced 
proportionate  gain  was  made  by  the  Magyars,  the  increase  being  no 
less  than  204.4  per  cent,  or  2,359  in  number.  Second  place  is 
accorded  to  the  Slovaks,  whose  gain  was  4,092,  or  122.3  per  cent. 
Among  the  other  races  the  increases  were : 

Number,      Percent, 

Irfgh 1*711  116.8 

SeandinaYian 2,057  08.4 

Hebrew MW  80.4 

Polith   2,988  67.4 

Southern  Italian 8.894  27.8 

Gnatlaa  and  Slorenlan 888  19.5 

Horlhem  Italian *51  15.4 

•ennan «23  1*1 
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Compared  with  the  corresponding  term  of  last  year  there  was  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  female  immigrants  who  landed 
at  New  York  in  the  quarter  ended  on  March  Slst  last.  The  female 
arrivals  in  the  first-named  period  were  13,108,  or  29.7  per  cent  of 
the  total,  while  for  the  last-mentioned  three  months  they  aggregated 
17,694,  or  25.5  per  cent.  The  males  numbered,  respectively,  31,085, 
•or  70.3  percent,  and  51,804,  or  74.5  per  cent.  Considering  the 
leading  races,  the  greatest  disparity  in  the  proportion  of  sexes  was 
credited  this  year  to  the  Croatians  and  Slovenians,  86.6  per  cent  of 
them  being  males  and  13.4  per  cent  females.  The  smallest  propor- 
tional difference  prevailed  among  the  Hebrew  race  —  63  per  cent 
males  and  37  per  cent  females.  As  to  the  Irish  and  Scandinavian 
immit^ration,  the  major  portion  of  which  consisted  of  females  in  the 
two  preceding  quarters,  there  was  a  complete  reversal  in  the  pro- 
portional representation  of  the  sexes  during  the  three  months 
beginning  with  January,  1900,  when  the  Irish  male  immigrants 
numbered  2,403,  or  75.4  per  cent,  to  786  females,  or  24.6  per  cent ; 
while  the  Scandinavian  males  were  3,234  in  number,  or  75.5  per 
cent,  and  the  female  arrivals  of  the  same  race  amounted  to  1,049,  or 
24.5  per  cent. 

For  the  quarter  that  closed  with  last  March  the  returns  show  that 
of  the  69,498  immigrants  who  came  by  way  of  New  York  6,853, 
or  9.8  per  cent,  were  under  14  years  of  age ;  those  whose  ages 
ranged  from  14  to  45  years  numbered  59,184,  or  85.2  per  cent,  and 
3,46 1,  or  5  per  cent,  were  45  years  and  over.  Taking  into  consid- 
eration the  chief  races  embraced  in  the  statistics,  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  children  was  brought  over  by  the  Hebrews,  17.6  of  that 
race  being  under  14  years  of  age.  The  smallest  proportional  num. 
ber  of  immigrants  who  bad  not  reached  the  age  of  14  was  of  Irish 
parentage^  the  percentage  being  1.9.  The  Irish  race  also  supplied 
the  largest  proportion  of  newcomers  between  the  ages  of  14  and  45 — 
95.2  per  cent ;  while  the  smallest  proportion  in  this  class  was  com- 
posed of  Hebrews  — 76.4  per  cent.  In  the  group  comprising  45 
years  and  over  the  greatest  proportion  was  reported  from  Southern 
Italy — 7.5  per  cent  —  and  the  smallest  from  Poland  — 2,7  per  cent 
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Out  of  the  64,498  immigrants  who  landed  at  the  Port  of  New 
York  daring  the  first  three  months  of  this  year,  54,662  were  des- 
tined to  the  gronp  of  states  comprising  the  North  Atlantic  Division, 
of  which  New  York  leads  in  industrial  and  commercial  importance ; 
25,684  or  36.8  per  cent  of  them  remaining  in  this  State,  15,361  or 
22.1  per  cent  going  to  Pennsylvania,  5,499  or  7.9  per  cent  to  Massa- 
chusetts, 5,070  ar  7.3  per  cent  to  New  Jersey,  and  2,329  or  3.4  per 
cent  to  Connecticut. 

The  States  forming  the  North  Central  Division  received  11,585 
(16.7  per  cent),  of  which  Illinois  got  3,998  or  5.8  per  cent ;  Ohio, 
2,218  or  3.2  per  cent;  Michigan,  1,351  or  1.9  per  cent. 

The  numbers  destined  to  the  other  three  great  divisions  of  the 
United  States  were  as  follows:  South  Atlantic  Division  716,  or  a 
trifle  more  than  one  per  cent ;  South  Central  Division  265,  or  0.4 
per  cent,  and  Western  Division  2,270,  or  3.3  per  cent. 


Tablb  Showimo  thb  Avowkd  Destination  of  Iumiorants  who  Landbd  at  the  Port  of 

Naw  YoBK  DuBiNO  thb  Quabtbb  Ended  Mabch  31,  1900. 


Alabama 27 

Alaska 2 

Arizona 52 

Arkansas 12 

California 1,031 

Colorado 427 

Connecticnt 2,820 

Delaware 180 

Districtof  Columbia 12 

Florida 70 

Georgia  25 

Idaho 21 

Illinois 8,908 

Indiana 884 

Indian  Territory 26 

Iowa 075 

Kansas 114 

Kentnoky 27 

Lofifsiana  58 

Maine 42 

Maryland  192 

Massaohosetts 5,499 

Michigan 1,851 

Minnesota 969 

Mississippi 12 

Missouri 808 


Montana  219 

Nebraska 417 

Kevada 74 

New  Hampshire 66 

New  Jersey 5,071 

New  Mexico 21 

New  York  25,584 

North  Carolina 1 

NorthDakota.  834 

Ohio 2,218 

Oklahoma 2 

Oregon 98 

Pennsylvania 15,861 


Rhode  Island 
South  Dakota . . 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont.... 

Virginia 

Washington  ... 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


651 


19 

88 

69 

59 

78 

161 

202 

6S7 

107 


ToUl 69,498 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FREE  EMPOYMENT  BUREAU. 

Report  of  Superintendent. 

Our  report  for  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1899,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  that  particular  quarter  ended  the  most 
successful  year  of  the  Free  Employment  Bureau  since  its  inception. 
The  opening  quarter  of  the  present  year  is  one  that  speaks  very 
hopefully  for  the  business  of  the  Bureau  during  the  current  year. 
Contrasting  it  with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  year  1899  the 
table  annexed  will  show  an  improvement  which  is  very  satisfactory. 

During  the  quarter  considerable  agitation  occurred  in  the  New 
York  City  press  on  the  question  of  domestic  employment  and  the 
solution  of  what  is  termed  the  "  servant  girl  question,"  all  of  which 
had  a  tendency  to  focus  public  attention  on  this  Bureau  and  its  work. 

For  January,  February  and  March  of  the  current  year  there  were 
registered  with  us  1,482  applicants  for  work  and  827  applicants  for 
help,  630  of  which  applications  for  help  we  were  able  to  fill.  The 
greater  number  of  those  unfilled  were  for  general  houseworkers,  in 
regard  to  which  the  same  conditions  prevailed  as  heretofore  stated — 
the  applications  for  help  being  far  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

For  years  past  the  management  of  many  of  the  employment  agen- 
cies in  this  and  other  cities  brought  into  existence  abuses  of  such 
character  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  general  public  through 
press  reports,  court  proceedings,  etc.,  etc.,  resulting  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Ford-Kelsey  bill  in  the  State  Legislature,  which  bill 
was  practically  drawn  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Governor  Roosevelt 
in  his  annual  message  to  that  body.  This  bill  covered  every  phase 
of  the  employment  agency  question,  and  if  it  were  engrafted  on  the 
laws  of  the  State  it  would,  no  doubt,  remedy  the  evils  complained 
of.  The  bill  in  question  was  approved  by  a  committee  representing 
many  reputable  employment  agencies  in  New  York  City,  Labor 
organizations  of  the  State,  University  Settlement,  Social  Reform 
Club,  Church  Temperance  Society,  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
Society  of  Ethical  Culture,  United  Hebrew  Charities,  Baptist  Preach- 
Brs'  Meeting,  Methodist  Preachers*  Conference,  and  many  influential 
people  in  our  community.     The  bill  passed  the  Assembly  and,  in  due 
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order,  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  od  City  Afiairs.  It 
was  twice  reported  by  that  committee,  amended  an  equal  number  of 
times,  and  re-committed  again,  but  failed  to  be  reported  after  amend- 
ment, and  remained  in  committee  at  the  adjournment  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

That  there  is  need  of  such  a  law  as  was  contemplated  in  the 
Ford-Kelsey  bill  is  made  evident  by  the  following  incident  which 
is  reported  in  the  New  York  "  Times  "  of  Friday,  April  13th : 

"As  Recorder  Goff  was  about  to  sentence  Amelia  Monach,  a  pretty 
Hungarian  girl  living  at  190  Lewis  street,  who  had  pleaded  guilty  Iq 
(General  Sessions  to  haying  stolen  merchandise  worth  $800  from  her  em- 
ployer, David  Rosenbach,  of  452  East  Eighty-fourth  street,  Mrs.  Foster^ 
the  "Tombs  Angel,"  came  forward  and  asked  the  Recorder  to  be  lenient. 

"  The  girl  has  told  me  that  she  is  thoroughly  repentant  for  what  she 
has  done,'  said  Mrs.  Foster.  'Besides  she  has  told  me  that  It  is  her  finyt 
offense.' 

"This  speech  seemed  greatly  to  excite  a  man  in  the  courtroom. 

"  'It  Isn't  her  first  offense,'  he  said,  hastening  up  toward  the  bar. 

"  'She  worked  for  me  as  a  servant,  and  cleared  my  flat  out  entirelyr 
taking  away  $275  worth  of  goods.  My  name  Is  Abraham  Spitzker,  of  330 
East  Seventy-ninth  street,  and  I  will  identify  her  and  swear  to  her  guilt 
on  the  witness  stand.' 

"Two  other  men  in  the  courtroom  also  came  forward  and  said  that 
they  had  employed  the  girl  as  a  servant,  and  that  she  had  «tolen  money 
from  them. 

"Recorder  Goff  listened  to  what  the  men  had  to  say,  and  sentenced  the 
prisoner  to  two  years  and  six  months  in  the  penitentiary. 

"  'This  is  a  splendid  commentary  on  methods  adopted  by  employment 
agencies,'  he  said.  'This  girl  is  a  specialist  in  the  business  of  robbing  her 
mistresses  and  helps  to  support  her  parents  in  Hungary  in  that  way. 
She  says  that  she  secured  all  her  positions  through  the  assistance  of  em- 
ployment agencies.  Some  of  them  make  a  practice  of  sending  thieves  into 
the  homes  of  respectable  citizens,  giving  them<  recommendations  and 
flrst-class  certificates  of  character.' 

"Five  pawnbrokers  were  then  called  to  the  bar,  forced  to  acknowledge 
numerous  pawn  tickets  found  in  the  girl's  possession  as  their  own,  and 
ordered  to  return  the  goods.    One  wept  bitterly  at  his  loss." 

In  order  to  make  sure  of  this  most  remarkable  news  item 
Recorder  Goff  was  interviewed  by  a  representative  of  this  Burean. 
On  stating  the  purpose  of  the  visit  to  the  Recorder  he  said  that 
this  fact  was  brought  out  by  the  evidence  in  the  court  at  the  trial 
of  Amelia  Monach,  that  she  gained  admittance  into  two  families  in 
three  weeks  on  certificates  of  character  given  her  by  East-side  em- 
ployment agencies ;  that  she  had  committed  robberies  in  each  of 
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the  places  where  employed,  and  that  the  agencies  in  question  were, 
to  say  the  least,  criminally  negligent  in  not  investigating  the  refer- 
ences before  introducing  the  girl  into  families. 

Intelligence  agencies  are  supposed  to  perform  a  public  function. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  they  make  an  effort  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  ability  and  character  of  the  people  they  introduce  to 
employers.  And  yet  it  has  been  proven  in  the  Recorder's  court 
that  quite  the  contrary  condition  of  affairs  exists. 

We  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  reckless  manner  of  doing  business 
than  the  case  of  a  newly  married  couple  seeking  help  through  one 
of  these  agencies  and  being  introduced  to  Amelia  Monach,  and  by 
this  means  she  gained  admittance  to  the  home,  and  in  a  short  while 
after,  while  her  employers  were  absent,  she  stole  the  almost  com- 
plete belongings  of  the  flat  in  which  she  was  employed.  This, 
however,  did  not  end  her  career.  She  presents  herself  to  another 
•employment  agency,  gets  another  certificate  of  character  (?)  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  agency  in  question,  enters  another  house- 
hold, and  commences  once  more  her  unlawful  practices  of  robbing 
her  employers. 

We  again  repeat,  that  if  the  Ford-Eelsey  bill  had  become  a  law 
by  passing  the  Legislature  and  the  employment  agencies  were  oper^ 
ating  under  such  a  law  the  scene  described  in  the  Recorder's  court 
would  not  have  been  enacted.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  remedy 
for  this  and  other  evils  which  have  crept  into  the  employment 
agencies  throughout  the  State  will  be  found  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Legislature  in  the  passage  of  a  law  on  the  lines  marked  out  in 
the  Ford-Kelsey  bill. 

A  reference  to  the  table  appended  shows  the  business  of  the 
Bureau  for  the  quarter  ending  March  81,  1900,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  1899. 

Applicants     Applicants      Sitoatlons 
for  work.        for  help.         secnred. 

•Qoarter  ending  March  81, 1900 1,482  327  680 

HQoarter  ending  March  81, 1809 1,287  641  467 


Per  cent  of  iocrease  of  situations  seonrad,  85 


John  J.  Berlin, 

SuperintendenL 


NATIONAL  ARBITRATION  OF  LABOR  DISPUTES- 

The  principle  of  arbitration  in  its  broader  application  to  labor 
disputes  of  a  national  character  received  considerable  impetus  as  the 
result  of  a  conference  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  National  Metal 
Trades  Association,  a  manufacturers'  organization,  and  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists,  held  in  New  York  City  from 
May  10th  to  18th,  at  which  there  were  adopted  measures  that  in 
future  will  insure  the  submission  to  a  tribunal  of  all  differences 
arising  between  employers  and  employees.  The  formation  of  this 
arbitration  bond  bids  fair  to  inspire  similar  action  on  the  part  of 
other  national  associations  of  Capital  and  Labor.  If  it  were 
possible,  its  general  adoption  could  not  fail  to  be  gratifying,  for  it 
would  be  indeed  a  welcome  substitute  for  strikes  and  lockouts. 

This  mode  of  determining  controversies  within  trade  lines  is  not 
altogether  new  even  nationally,  for  as  long  ago  as  1890  the  Iron 
Molders'  Union  of  North  America  and  the  Stove  Founders'  National 
Defense  Association  entered  into  a  mutual  agreement,  which  ha& 
been  renewed  annually,  to  refer  all  their  labor  disputes  to  arbitration. 
A  like  understanding  has  existed  between  the  same  trade  union  and 
the  National  Founders'  Association  since  March  8,  1899.  And  on 
October  12, 1898,  a  committee  of  the  United  Typothet©  of  America 
and  the  Shorter  Workday  Committees  of  the  International  Typograph- 
ical Union,  the  International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Uniott 
and  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders  met  in  friendly 
conference  and  agreed  upon  terms  by  which  the  hours  of  labor  were 
reduced  simultaneously  in  book  and  job  printing  offices  throughout 
the  entire  jurisdiction  of  the  above  associations.  From  time  to  time 
trade  regulations  are  adopted  by  joint  committees  of  the  National 
Association  of  Glass  Workers  and  the  manufacturers'  organization 
in  that  industry,  as  well  as  by  the  Amalgamated  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers'  Association  and  the  organized  rolling  mill  owners.  Some 
trades  in  the  larger  cities  of  this  State  have  for  years  enjoyed  the 
advantages  derived  from  periodical  agreements  between  associations 
of  employers  and  workers,  provision  being  made  for  arbitrating  dis- 
agreements liable  to  arise  during  the  continuance  of  the  covenants. 
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Notable  among  these  latter  are  the  Bricklayers'  Unions  and  the 
Master  Builders'  Association  of  New  York  Citj,  which  have  had 
pacific  relations  for  fifteen  years  owing  to  the  existence  of  annual 
compacts  and  a  Joint  Arbitration  Committee.  Right  here  it  might 
be  of  interest  to  note  the  fact  that  the  American  Newspaper  Publish- 
ers' Association  at  a  meeting  in  the  City  of  New  York  several 
months  ago  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  plan  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  joint  national  arbitrationcommittees  to  adjust  labor 
troubles  between  members  and  their  employees  that  cannot  other- 
wise be  settled.  Doubtless  at  the  forthcoming  conventions  of  the 
several  international  trade  organizations  in  the  printing  industry  the 
subject  will  receive  serious  consideration. 

But  to  revert  to  the  machinists  and  their  employers.  The  New 
York  conference  was  the  direct  outgrowth  of  a  national  demand 
for  the  nine-hour  workday,  which  culminated  in  general  strikes 
during  this  Spring  in  several  large  cities,  principal  among  which 
was  Chicago.  The  strike  threatened  to  spread  all  over  the  United 
States.  In  Chicago  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists  and  a  similar  committee  from  the  National 
Metal  Trades  Association  eventually  met  in  consultation,  terms 
satisfactory  to  both  sides  were  arranged  on  March  31st,  and  the 
striking  local  machinists  returned  to  their  employment.  It  was 
agreed  by  the  officials  of  the  two  parties  that  not  more  than  fifty- 
seven  hours  shall  constitute  a  week's  work  from  and  after  six 
months  from  the  close  of  the  conference,  and  fifty  hours  at  the 
expiration  of  a  year,  no  deductions  to  be  made  in  wages.  While 
the  strike  was  in  progress  the  workmen's  organization  had  demanded 
that  the  local  situation  be  arbitrated,  and  in  the.  agreement  it  was 
provided  that  in  the  event  of  future  conflicts  between  employers 
and  employees  every  reasonable  effort  shall  be  made  by  each  party 
to  effect  a  satisfactory  adjustment;  failing  in  which  either  party 
reserves  the  right  to  ask  its  reference  to  a  board  of  arbitrators, 
consisting  of  the  Presidents  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  and  tlie  National  Metal  Trades  Association  and  two 
other  memoers  of  each  organization,  appointed  by  the  respective 
Presidents.  These  officials  decided  to  hold  a  session  in  New  York 
on  May  10th  for  the  purpose  of  more  closely  cementing  the  feelings 
of  amity  engendered  in  Chicago,  to  discuss  the  question  of  labor 
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Loars  and  other  trade  matters,  and  to  give  national  scope  to  the 
principle  of  arbitration.  At  the  gathering  were  Messrs*  D.  Mc- 
Laren, President  of  the  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Company, 
Cincinnati,  O.;  W.  L.  Pierce  of  the  Lidgerwood  Manafacturing 
Company,  Brooklyn  Borough,  New  York;  and  Edward  Reynolds  of 
the  E.  P.  Allis  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  representing  the 
National  Metal  Trades  Association;  and  President  James  O'Connell 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  Douglas  Wilson  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
Hugh  J.  Doran  of  Chicago,  HI.,  representing  the  International  Asso- 
•ciation  of  Machinists.  The  hearing,  which  closed  on  May  18th, 
was  harmonious,  and  the  decisions  arrived  at  were  agreeable  to  both 
partiej*.  Under  the  agreement  there  can  be  neither  strikes  nor  lock- 
outs until  points  in  dispute  have  been  first  passed  upon  by  the 
Board  of  Arbitration,  both  committees  resolving  that  conflict 
between  Capital  and  Labor  has  been  disastrous  alike  to 
each,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  measures  just 
to  the  employee  and  the  employer  in  order  to  hereafter  .avoid  trade 
•difficulties.  During  the  six  months  succeeding  November  18, 1900, 
fifty-seven  hours  are  to  constitute  a  week's  work  in  shops  operated 
by  manufacturers  affiliated  with  the  National  Metal  Trades  Associa- 
tion, and  on  and  after  May  15,  1901,  the  weekly  labor  hours  are  to 
be  fifty-four.  As  the  resolution  adopted  became  effective  imme- 
•diately  and  is  binding  upon  all  members  of  the  two  organizations, 
strikes  which  had  been  in  progress  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  Cleve- 
land, 0.,  were  declared  off.  Following  are  the  preamble  and 
resolution : 

**  Whereas,  Conflict  between  capital  and  labor  has  been  disastrous  alike 
to  each,  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  and  the  National 
Metal  Trades'  Association,  appreciating  the  importance  of  adopting  some 
measure  that  would  provide  against  strikes  and  lock-outs  in  the  future, 
met  in  Joint  conference  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  such  measures  as 
would  be  alike  Just  to  the  employee  and  the  employer.  This  conference 
meeting  in  New  York,  May  10th,  was  in  continuous  session  until  May 
18th,  having  formulated  a  code  by  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  for  the 
tirst  time  established  the  value. of  national  arbitration,  and  by  their  act 
has,  it  is  believed,  made  history  which  wiH  benefit  all  other  like  organiza- 
tions. 

'*  Whereas,  Doubts  have  been  expressed  by  members  of  this  board,  r^^ 
resenting  both  parties  to  this  conference,  as  to  the  ability  of  their  respec- 
tive organizations  to  control  their  members. 
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"  Now,  therefore.  Be  It  resolyed,  that  the  members  of  this  board  pledge 
themselves,  each  to  the  other,  that  in  case  of  the  refusal  of  any  member 
of  the  respective  organizations  represented,  to  observe  and  carry  out  in 
an  honorable  manner  the  findings  and  decisions  of  this  board,  in  regard 
to  strikes  and  lock-outs,  based  upon  a  fair.  Just  and  liberal  interpretation 
as  to  what  is  known  as  the  Chicago  agreement,  we  will  report  such  mem- 
ber or  members  to  our  respective  organizations  for  discipline,  suspension 
or  expulsion,  as  the  merits  of  the  case  may  Justify." 

The  Chicago  agreement  referred  to  in  the  preceding  resolution  is 
as  follows: 


« 


Whereas,  the  past  experience  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association 
and  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  Justifies  the  opinion  that 
mutual  agreements  conducing  to  greater  harmony  in  their  relation  as  em- 
ployers and  employees  will  be  of  advantage;  therefore,  be  it 

"  Resolved,  That  this  committee  of  conference  endorse  the  principle  of 
national  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  trade  disputes  and  recommend 
the  same  for  adoption  by  the  members  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Asso- 
ciation and  the  International  Association  of  Machinists;  be  it  further 

"  Resolved,  That  in  all  pending  disputes  and  disputes  hereafter  to  arise 
between  members  of  the  respective  organizations,  1.  e.,  an  employer  and 
his  employees,  every  reasonable  effort  shall  be  made  by  the  said  parties 
to  effect  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  difficulty,  failing  in  which  either 
party  shall  have  the  right  to  ask  its  reference  to  a  committee  of  arbitra- 
tion, which  shall  consist  of  the  presidents  of  the  National  Metal  Trades 
Association  and  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  or  their 
representatives,  and  two  other  representatives  from  each  association  ap- 
pointed by  the  respective  presidents.' 


»> 


Aside  from  the  question  of  working  hours,  the  most  important 
section  of  the  agreement  formulated  at  the  New  York  conference 
effects  an  eqnitable  apprenticeship  system.  Next  in  importance  is 
a  provision  relating  to  payment  for  overtime.  Below  is  the  agree- 
ment in  full : 

"Agreement  between  firm  of and  International  Association 

of  Machinists: 

"  Machinist. — ^A  machinist  Is  classified  as  a  competent  general  workman, 
competent  floor  hand,  competent  lathe  hand,  competent  vise  hand,  compe- 
tent planer  hand,  competent  shaper  hand,  competent  milling  machine  hand, 
competent  slotting  machine  hand,  competent  die  sinker,  competent  boring 
miU  hand,  competent  tool  maker,  and  competent  linotype  hand. 

"  To  be  considered  a  competent  hand  in  either  class,  he  shall  be  able  to 
take  any  piece  of  work  pertaining  to  his  class,  with  the  drawings  or  blue 
prints,  and  prosecute  the  work  to  successful  completion  within  a  reason- 
able time.  He  shall  also  have  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  or  have- 
worked  at  the  trade  four  years. 
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**  It  Is  understood  that  the  question  of  competency  Is  to  be  determined 
by  the  employers.  Since  the  employers  are  responsible  for  the  work 
turned  out  by  their  workmen,  they  shall  therefore  have  full  discretion 
to  designate  the  men  they  consider  competent  to  perform  the  work  and 
to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  it  shall  be  prosecuted. 

"  This  last  paragraph  does  not  In  any  way  abridge  or  destroy  the  right 
of  appeal  from  any  apparent  or  alleged  unjust  decision  rendered  by  an 
employer  with  the  powers  Vested  In  him  by  this  paragraph. 

"  Overtime. — ^All  overtime  up  to  10  o'clock  p.  m.  shall  be  paid  for  at  a 
rate  of  not  less  than  time  and  one-quarter  time,  and  all  overtime  from 
10  p.  m.  until  12  o'clock  midnight  shall  be  paid  for  at  a  rate  of  time  and 
one-half  time,  and  that  after  12  o'clock  and  legal  holidays  and  Sundays 
shall  be  paid  for  at  a  rate  not  less  than  double  time. 

*'  In  cases  of  emergencies  where  shop  machinery  breaks  or  runs  down 
and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  repair  the  same  so  that  the  factory  can 
run  on  Monday,  this  shall  be  paid  for  at  a  rate  of  time  and  one-half  time. 
The  repairs  above  referred  to  apply  only  to  the  machinery  of  the  employer. 

"  The  foregoing  rates  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  existing  condi- 
tions: that  is,  where  a  higher  rate  than  the  above  is  paid  now  no 
reduction  will  take  place.  Such  rates  for  overtime  shall  not  apply  to  men 
regularly  employed  on  night  gangs. 

"Apprentices. — ^There  may  be  one  apprentice  for  the  shop  and  in  addi- 
tion not  more  than  one  apprentice  to  every  five  machinists.  It  Is  under- 
stood that  in  shops  where  the  ratio  is  more  than  the  above,  that  no  change 
shall  take  place  until  the  ratio  has  reduced  itself  to  the  proper  number, 
by  lapse  or  by  the  expiration  of  existing  contracts. 

"  Hours. — ^Fifty-seven  hours  shall  constitute  a  week's  work  from  and 
after  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  final  adoption  of  a  joint  agreement, 
and  fifty-four  hours  shall  constitute  a  week's  work  from  and  after  twelve 
months  from  the  date  of  the  final  adoption  of  a  Joint  agreement  The 
hours  to  be  divided  as  will  best  suit  the  convenience  of  the  employer. 

"  Note. — ^This  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  shops  where  a  less  num- 
ber of  hours  per  week  is  already  in  operation. 

''At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Arbitration  Committee  in  Joint 
conference  at  the  Murray  Hill  Hotel,  the  morning  of  Friday,  May  18th, 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

'*' '  Resolved,  That  the  resolutions  heretofore  adopted  by  and  approved 
on  a  vote,  take  effect  from  this  date.' " 

Appended  is  the  agreement  relating  to  arbitration  of  trade  dis- 
putes tliat  was  ratified  by  representatives  of  the  National  Founders' 
Association  and  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  of  North  America,  at 
New  York  on  March  8, 1899 : 

"  Whereas,  The  past  experience  of  the  members  of  the  National  Found- 
ers' Association  and  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  of  North  America  Justifies 
them  in  the  opinion  that  any  arrangement  entered  into  that  will  conduce 
to  the  greater  harmony  of  their  relations  as  employers  and  employees, 
will  be  to  their  mutual  advantage;  therefore,  be  it 
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"Resolved,  That  this  Committee  of  Conference  endorse  the  principle 
-of  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  trade  disputes,  and  recommend  the  same 
for  adoption  by  the  members  of  the  National  Founders'  Association  and 
the  Iron  Molders'  Union  of  North  America  on  the  following  lines: 

"  That  In  the  event  of  a  dispute  arising  between  the  members  of  the 
respective  organizations,  a  reasonable  effort  shall  be  made  by  the  parties 
directly  at  interest  to  effect  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  dlfSculty; 
failing  to  do  this,  either  party  shall  have  the  right  to  ask  its  reference 
to  a  committee  of  arbitration,  which  shall  consist  of  the  presidents  of 
the  N.  F.  A.  and  the  I.  M.  U.  of  N.  A.,  or  their  representatives,  and  two 
other  representatives  from  each  association  appointed  by  the  respective 
presidents.  The  finding  of  this  committee  of  arbitration  by  majority  vote 
shall  be  considered  final  in  so  far  as  the  future  action  of  the  respective 
organizations  is  concerned.  Pending  adjudication  by  the  Committee  of 
Arbitration,  there  shall  be  no  cessation  of  work  at  the  instance  of  either 
party  to  the  dispute.  The  Committee  of  Arbitration  shall  meet  within 
two  weeks  after  reference  of  the  dispute  to  them." 

The  value  and  importance  of  the  occasional  assembling  of  labor 
representatives  with  committees  of  associated  employers  for  the 
purpose  of  interchanging  ideas  and  adjudicating  trade  disputes  are 
further  illustrated  in  the  ease  of  the  Iron  Holders'  Union  of  North 
America  and  the  Stove  Founders'  National  Defense^Association, 
More  than  a  year  ago  the  representatives  of  these  two  bodies  met 
and  ariranged  for  an  advance  of  ten  per  cent  in  the  wages  of  stove- 
plate  molders,  payment  of  the  new  rates  beginning  on  April  1, 1899. 
This  year  at  the  conference  of  the  same  joint  committee  held  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  from  March  13th  to  15th,  a  proposition  for  another 
increase  of  five  per  cent  was  unanimously  carried.  The  resolution 
providing  for  the  raise  in  prices  was  introduced  by  a  manufacturer, 
and  was  as  follows : 

Besolved,  That  the  rate  of  wages  for  molding  for  piece  or  day  workers 
on  all  kinds  of  stoves  and  hot  air  furnaces,  for  the  year  beginning  April 
1,  1900»  and  ending  March  SI,  1901,  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  per  cent 
over  the  prices  paid  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  dl,  1899 — in  other 
words,  an  additional  five  per  cent  on  present  molding  prices,  the  same  to 
apply  to  all  members  of  the  Stove  Founders'  National  Defense  Association 
under  the  conference  rules. 

These  advances  were  not  a  restoration  of  previous  wages,  as  there 
were  not  any  reductions  subsequent  to  the  1890  conference,  the 
increafies  being  over  the  rates  prevalent  in  that  year. 


STRIKE  AND   LOCKOUT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  C3TY 

QGAR  MAKERS* 

A  labor  dispute  of  extensive  proportions,  affecting  nearly  5,000 
wage  earners,  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  March  in  Manhattan 
Borough,  New  York  City,  and  at  the  present  writing  continues 
with  unabated  force.  It  was  a  strike  and  lockout  in  the  cigar  indus- 
try, and  has  excited  national  attention  owing  to  the  widespread  pub- 
licity given  to  the  now  celebrated  injunction  issued  against  the 
work-people  by  Justice  Freedman  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York  county.  This  enjoining  order,  which  has  since  been  dissolved,, 
not  only  forbade  the  labor  organizations,  members  and  servants  to 
peaceably  picket  or  patrol  the  streets  adjacent  to  the  establishments 
involved  in  the  controversy,  in  order  to  enter  into  conciliatory  inter- 
course with  non-strikers,  but  prohibited  the  payment  of  relief 
moneys  by  the  union  officials  to  the  striking  cigar  makers.  In 
social  reform  circles  strong  and  unfavorable  comment  was  passed 
upon  the  Court's  far-reaching  decision,  and  in  industrial  channels 
most  caustic  denunciation  was  contained  in  numerous  resolves 
against  what  was  termed  "  government  by  injunction ; "  for  the 
lights  of  the  workers  to  render  financial  assistance  to  their  fellows 
on  strike  or  lockout  has  from  time  immemorial  been  considered  to 
be  inalienable,  and  it  was  regarded  that  the  removal  of  that  im- 
portant foundation  stone  in  the  trade-union  structure  threatened 
to  impair  the  whole  construction.  Another  interesting  feature  of 
this  movement  was  <hat,  although  four-fifths  of  the  striking  and 
locked-out  cigar  makers  were  unorganized,  their  cause  was  gener- 
ously espoused  by  the  labor  unions  in  the  trade,  which  still  give 
them  substantial  support. 

The  strike  started  on  March  9th  in  the  cigar  factory  of  Kerbs, 
Wertheim  &  Schiffer,  and  was  brought  about  by  refusal  of  the  firm 
to  either  grant  an  increase  of  wages  ranging  from  fifty  cents  to  $4 
on  1,000  cigars  or  confer  with  a  committee  of  their  employees,  very 
few  of  whom  were  members  of  a  labor  organization.  It  was 
claimed  by  the  work-people  that  this  advance  would  be  quite 
reasonable,  for  at  the  prices  they  were  receiving  it  was  impossible 
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for  tbem  to  earn  a  livelihood.  There  were  2,100  persons  who 
engaged  in  the  strike,  1,786  of  them  being  women  and  315  men. 
At  the  solicitation  of  the  strikers  the  Joint  Advisory  Board  of  the 
District  of  Kew  York  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  assumed 
full  charge  of  affairs.  That  body  then  took  the  necessary  steps  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  strikers  by  organizing  an  effective  picket 
service  and  to  secure  financial  aid  for  them.  As  the  laws  of  the 
Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  forbid  the  use  of  its  funds  to 
support  non-union  people,  union  members,  as  well  as  non-unionists 
employed  in  other  cigar  factories,  consented  to  contribute  a  portion 
of  their  weekly  stipend  for  that  purpose,  and  organizations  in  other 
trades  donated  liberal  amounts.  It  was  claimed  by  the  cigar  makers 
that  Kerbs,  Wertheim  &  Schiffer,  fearing  that  this  bountiful  assist- 
ance from  all  sides  might  enable  the  strikers  to  hold  out  indefinitely, 
on  March  13th  induced  ten  other  large  firms  to  reduce  their  em- 
ployees to  one-half  time  in  order  to  curtail  the  monetary  aid  which 
came  from  that  source. 

On  March  15th  the  employees  of  Levy  &  Co.,  130  in  number,  dis- 
satisfied with  their  wages  and  other  conditions,  and  displeased  with 
the  action  of  the  firm  in  shortening  their  working  time,  decided  to 
go  on  strike  for  an  advance  in  rates  of  from  fifty  cents  to  $2  per 
1,000  cigars.  Again,  upon  request  of  the  strikers,  the  Advisory 
Board  took  charge  of  that  strike,  which  added  more  than  100  to  the 
number  of  those  who  were  receiving  benefits.  The  funds,  however, 
proved  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  this  accession, 
and  the  employees  of  the  concerns  who  had  reduced  their  hands  to 
half  time  continued  to  contribute  their  quota. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  cigar  makers  that  this  was  quite  con- 
trary to  what  the  manufacturers  expected,  and  it  was  stated  that 
the  latter  again  asked  their  fellow  firms  to  render  them  additional 
assistance.  The  manufacturers  in  the  combine  responded  to  this 
appeal  by  closing  their  factories  altogether.  This  lockout  meant 
that  the  2,375  people  who  worked  in  the  shops  that  shut  down  were 
not  only  prevented  from  assisting  the  strikers  any  longer,  but  that 
they  themselves  would  have  to  be  supported  in  future.  If  the 
object  of  the  lockout  was  to  force  the  strikers  to  return  to  work,  it 
signally  failed  in  purpose.  Its  effect  nevertheless  was  to  further 
stimulate  the  efforts  of  the  Advisory  Board  to  raise  funds.    The 
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union  memberB  in  New  York  who  theretofore  had  paid  fifty  cents 
each  per  week  voted  unanimouBly  to  assess  themselves  $1  apiece 
weekly  daring  the  pendency  of  the  difiiculty.  The  locals  of  the 
Oigar  Makers^  International  Union  throughout  the  country  took 
similar  action,  and  organized  labor  in  general  continued  to  respond 
liberally  to  the  call  for  donations. 

Meanwhile  the  manufacturers  resorted  to  various  means  to  conapel 
their  old  employees  to  return  to  work,  one  plan  being  to  open  new 
factories  not  only  in  New  York,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States.  But  in  most  cases,  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  they 
were  working  for  firms  who  were  interested  parties  in  the  strike  and 
lockout,  the  employees  engaged  in  sympathetic  strikes.  It  was  con* 
eluded  by  the  cigar  makers  that  all  efforts  to  compel  their  submission 
had  proved  futile,  and  would  continue  to  do  so  unless  the  manu- 
facturers hit  upon  a  more  potent  undertaking  than  any  they  had  yet 
adopted  to  subdae  them.  As  a  final  resort,  and  one  which  they  felt 
reasonably  assured  would  have  successful  issue,  some  of  the  factory 
owners  sought  relief  in  the  courts.  Pending  an  action  for  $100,000 
damages,  the  firm  of  Levy  &  Co.  applied  to  Justice  Freedman  for  an 
injunction  against  the  Oigar  Makers'  International  Union,  Local  Union 
No.  144,  the  Advisory  Board,  their  attorneys,  agents  and  servants. 
As  a  basis  for  this  action  the  firm  charged  that  the  objects  of  the 
organizations  referred  to  are  to  procure  and  compel  employment 
exclusively  for  their  members  by  cigar  manufacturers;  to  plan  and 
conduct  the  details  of  strikes  and  boycotts  against  concerns  that  do 
not  consent  to  their  demands  in  relation  to  wages  and  hours  of 
labor ;  to  prescribe  the  conduct  of  strikers  with  reference  to  picket- 
ing and  patrolling  factory  premises,  and  toward  non-strikers  in  the 
matter  of  interference  with  their  personal  liberty ;  to  disburse 
money  for  such  picketing  and  patrolling,  and  by  way  of  inducing 
the  strikers  to  refrain  from  work  during  the  progress  of  a  strike.  It 
was  contended  that  the  unions  use  large  sums  of  money  in  furthering 
and  carrying  out  strikes  and  boycotts  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and 
their  ofiicers  are  authorized  to  pay  such  funds  to  strikers  to  perform 
unlawful  acts  of  violence.  Plaintiffs  further  averred  that  they 
paid  their  employees  wage  rates  prevailing  for  similar  work  in  New 
York  city,  and  that  the  granting  of  a  demand  for  an  increase  of 
thirty  per  cent   would  make  their  business  unprofitable.    It  was 
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itlso  alleged  that  a  picket  or  patrol  service  had  been  inetitoted  at 
the  entrance  to  their  factory  for  the  purpose  of  preventing,  by 
threats  of  bodily  harm,  intimidation  and  insult,  persons  fi^om  enter- 
ing into  their  employment,  and  of  inducing  persons  who  should 
enter  plaintiffs'  employment  to  leave  it;  that  defendants  have  paid 
$2  per  day  to  pickets,  and  continue  to  pay  $3  per  week  to  each 
striker  during  the  pendency  of  the  strike;  that  defendants  have 
prevented  large  numbers  of  persons  from  entering  plaintiffs'  em- 
ployment, and  for  that  purpose  have  engaged  in  collecting  disor- 
derly crowds,  which  maintain  a  threatening  appearance  and  conduct 
and  address  threats,  menaces  and  abusive  language  to  men  and 
women  who  were  willing  to  work  for  plaintiffs,  thereby  putting 
them  in  fear  of  bodily  injury  and  of  being  held  out  to  their  com- 
rades as  being  unworthy  persons  and  criminals,  and  by  following 
plainti^'  employees  to  their  homes,  and  by  threats  and  personal 
violence  intimidated  and  have  induced  persons  to  leave  their  em- 
ployment ;  that  by  reason  of  the  foregoing  acts  of  the  defendants 
plaintiffs'  business  has  been  very  seriously  damaged,  and  if  said  acts 
continue  it  will  be  impossible  for  plaintiffs  to  resume  business,  thus 
inflicting  upon  them  irreparable  loss. 

A  temporary  injunction  was  soon  afterward  issued  by  Jnstiee 
Freed  man  restraining  the  defendants  from  proceeding  in  the  man- 
ner set  forth  in  the  complaint.    Following  is  the  restraining  order^: 

"It  appearing  to  my  satisfaction  by  the  8ummox2s  and  complaint  herein 
•and  the  affidavits  accompanyUi^  this  order,  all  verllted  April  26,  1900,  of 
Eugene  Levy,  Samuel  Wolfsohn,  Philip  Oravius,  Mary  Burkhardt  and 
Moses  Levene,  that  the  plaintiffs  demand  and  are  entitled  to  a  Judgment 
.against  the  defendants  restraining  the  commlBsion  of  the  acts  hereinafter 
enjoined  and  that  the  commission  and  continuance  of  the  said  acts  during 
the  pendency  of  this  action  would  produce  serious  and  irreparable  injury 
to  the  plaintiffs,  for  which  they  have  no  adequate  remedy  at  law;  and  it 
appearing  by  said  complaint  and  said  afiidavita  that  the  defendants  are 
procuring  and  doing  and  suffering  to  be  done  and  threaten  to  continue 
during  the  pendency  of  this  action  procuring,  doing  and  suffering  to  be 
-done  and  are  about  to  procure  aad  do  and  suffer  to  be  done  the  acts  here- 
inafter mentioned,  in  violation  of  the  plaintiff's  rights  respecting  the  sub- 
ject of  the  action  and  tending  to  render  the  judgment  Ineffectual  by  inter- 
fering with  the  plaintiff's  business  of  cigar  manufacturing  in  the  unlawful 
manner  set  forth  in  said  complaint  and  scdd  affidavits;  and  the  plaintttCB 
having  duly  given  an  undertaliclng  as  required  by  law,  which  undertaking 
has  been  duly  approved,  now,  upon  motion  of  Binstein  &  Townsend,  at- 
torneys for  the  plaintiffs,  it  is 
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'Ordered,  that  the  defendanits  above  named  and  each  and  all  of  them, 
both  in  their  indiyidual  and  representative  capacities,  and  their  and  each 
and  all  of  their  attorneys,  agents  and  servants  and  each  of  them  and  the 
attorneys,  agents  and  servants  of  each  of  them,  and  the  Cigar  Makers* 
International  Union  of  America  and  Local  Union  No.  144  of  the  Cigar 
Maimers'  International  Union  of  America  and  the  members,  employees, 
agents,  directors,  officers,  advisory  board,  committees  and  attorneys  of 
each  of  them  be,  and  they  and  each  and  all  of  them  are  hereby  enjoined 
and  restrained  until  the  final  determination  of  this  action  from  interfering 
with,  annoying,  accosting,  threatening,  waylaying  and  following  the 
plaintiffs  and  their  employees,  hands  and  workers,  and  from  loitering 
around,  about,  picketing,  patrolling  and  standing  in  and  about  the  street 
and  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  premises  Nos.  423  and  425  East  Sixty-third 
street.  Borough  of  Manhattan,  and  the  streets  and  avenues  adjacent 
thereto  and  from  loitering  at  and  near,  picketing,  patrolling,  waylaying 
the  plaintiffs  and  their  and  any  of  their  employees,  hands  and  workers 
and  persons  seeking  employment  of  the  plaintiffs  on  the  streets  and  side- 
walks in  front  of,  adjacent  to  and  at  the  houses  of  the  plaintiffs,  their 
employees,  and  workers,  and  from  doing  any  act  or  thing  the  commission 
of  which  has  the  tendency  or  effect  of  molesting  the  plaintiffs  and  their 
employees  in  the  quiet  and  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  business  and  their 
coming  to  and  going  therefrom. 

"It  is  further  ordered  that  the  defendants'  Local  Union  No.  144  of  the 
Cigar  Makers*  International  Union  of  America  and  Cigar  Makers'  Inter- 
national Union  of  America  and  the  Joint  Advisory  Board  of  said  Local 
Union  No.  144  and  the  Executive  Board  of  said  Cigar  Makers'  Interna- 
tional Union  of  America  and  Nathan  Rosenstein,  individually  and  as 
president  of  said  Local  Union  No.  144  and  as  chairman  of  said  Joint  Ad- 
visory Board,  and  Albert  Marousek,  Isaac  Bennett  and  '  Louis '  Meyer,  in- 
dividually and  as  members  of  said  Joint  Advisory  Board  of  said  Local 
Union  No.  144,  and  each  and  all  of  them  and  their  and  each  of  their  and 
each  and  all  of  the  attorneys,  agents  and  servants  of  each  of  them  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  enjoined  and  restrained  until  the  final  determination  of 
this  action  from  ordering,  directing,  planning  and  knowingly  permitting 
picketing,  patrolling  and  loitering  about  the  plaintiff's  aforesaid  premises, 
and  from  paying  any  persons  any  sum  of  money  for  picketing,  patrolling 
and  loitering  about  the  plaintiff's  premises,  and  from  any  interference 
with,  annoyance,  threats  and  insults  to  the  plaintiffs  and  their  employees 
and  workers  and  persons  seeking  work  In  plaintiff's  factory  whether  in 
the  streets  or  on  the  sidewalks  adjacent  to  the  said  factory  or  In  any  other 
place,  and  from  paying  or  offering  or  promising  to  pay  to  any  former  em- 
ployee of  the  plaintiffs'  any  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  Inducing 
such  person  or  persons  to  refuse  to  enter  to  plaintiffs*  employment,  and 
from  paying  and  promising  to  pay  to  any  former  employee  of  the  plain- 
tiffs any  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  organized,  concerted 
and  combined  action  on  the  part  of  said  former  employees  of  plaintiffs, 
with  the  object  and  purpose  of  interfering  with  and  preventing  the  plain- 
tiffs from  carrying  on  their  business. 

"It  is  further  ordered  that  the  defendants  and  each  of  them  show  cause 
before  me  or  one  of  the  Justices  of  this  Court,  at  a  Special  Term  Part  1, 
to  be  held  in  the  County  Court  House  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  city 
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of  New  York  on  the  7th  day  of  May,  1900,  at  10:30  o'clock  In  the  forenoon 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  counsel  can  be  heard,  why  this  injunction  should 
not  be  continued  and  made  permanent  until  final  Judgment  in  this  action 
and  why  the  plaintiff  should  not  have  such  other  and  further  relief  as  to 
the  court  may  seem  Just  and  proper." 

Justice  Freed  man's  injunction  order  created  consternation  in  the 
ranks  of  labor.  At  a  large  mass  meeting  of  organized  wage- workers 
held  in  Cooper  Union  on  May  8th  to  discuss  the  subject  condemna- 
tory  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted.  These  resolutions, 
after  declaring  that  the  Court's  "  order  can  have  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  starving  the  locked-ont  cigar  makers  into  submission 
and  forcing  them  to  accept  any  terms  which  the  combination  of  the 
employers  may  oflEer  them,"  protested  against  the  injunction  "  as  a 
perversion  of  the  elementary  principle  of  human  equity  and  justice, 
which  demands  that  men  in  pursuance  of  their  lawful  occupation, 
similarly  and  closely  situated,  must  aid  one  another."  After  calling 
upon  workingmen  of  all  trades  to  generously  assist  the  aggrieved 
workers,  it  was  resolved  that  "  we  declare  the  cause  of  the  locked- 
out  cigar  makers  to  be  the  cause  of  all  organized  labor,  as  the 
prohibition  to  pay  out-of-work  benefits  is  a  blow  aimed  at  the  very 
rights  of  organizing ; "  concluding,  "  that  the  officers  of  the  Cigar 
Maktrs'  Union  owe  it  as  a  duty  to  the  working  class  to  disobey  the 
contemptible  order." 

The  question  of  the  use  of  court  injunctions  in  labor  disputes 
had  been  previously  taken  up  by  the  Social  Reform  Club  of  New 
York  and  referred  to  a  committee  of  lawyers  consisting  of  John 
Brooks  Leavitt,  John  D.  Eernan,  Ernest  H.  Crosby,  Mornay 
Williams,  and  Robert  Van  Idersteine,  who  were  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  their  report  when  Justice  Freed  man's  order  was 
issued.  On  May  22d  the  committee  submitted  a  carefully  prepared 
statement  of  their  findings,  which  received  the  unanimous  indorse- 
ment of  the  club.  The  following  pointed  reference  was  made  to 
the  decision  in  the  cigar  makers'  case : 

"During  the  final  drafting  of  our  report  a  temporary  injunction  has  been 
granted  by  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  New  Torlc  city,  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  moderate  terms;  but  as  it  is  now  under  considera- 
tion by  the  court,  we  shall  refrain  from  any  comment  upon  it,  except  to 
say  that  in  our  opinion,  some  of  its  commands  are  plainly  void,  because 
they  require  the  defendants  to  abstain  from  perfectly  lawful  acts.    We 
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refer  to  the  case  of  Levy  rs.  The  Oigar  Makers'  International  Union  and 
others,  in  which  last  month  the  officers  of  the  union  and  the  other  defend- 
ants were  prohibited  not  only  from  'picketing*  (which  when  peaceable  has 
not  yet,  in  this  State,  been  decided  by  our  highest  court  to  be  unlawful; 
see  Reynolds  vs.  Everett,  144  N.  Y.  189,  and  67  Hun,  294);  not  only  from 
'accosting'  the  plaintiffs  and  their  new  hands  or  persons  seeking  their  em- 
ployment; not  only  from  doing  'any  act  or  thing'  which  has  the  tendency 
of  'molesting*  the  plaintiffs,  whatever  that  may  mean;  not  only  'from  any 
Interference  with'  the  plaintiffs  and  tbeir  employees  and  persons  seeking 
work  in  their  factory,  in  the  adjacent  streets,  'or  in  any  other  place;'  but 
also  from'  paying  or  offering  any  money  to  former  employees  for  the  pur- 
pose of  'continuing  organized,  concerted  and  combined  action'  on  the  part 
of  the  strikers  with  the  object  of  interfering  with  the  plaintiffs  business. 

"In  other  words,  this  injunction  forbids  the  defendants  even  from  ap- 
proaching their  former  employers  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  reaching  an 
amicable  result;  it  forbids  them  from  making  their  case  known  to  the  pub- 
lic if  the  tendency  of  that  Is  to  vex  the  plaintiffs  or  make  them  uneasy;  It 
forbids  them  from  trying  in  a  perfectly  peaceable  way  in  any  place  in  the 
city,  even  in  the  privacy  of  a  man's  own  home,  to  persuade  a  new  em- 
ployee that  justice  is  on  their  side,  and  that  he  ought  to  sympathize  with 
them  sufficiently  not  to  work  for  unjust  employers;  and,  finally,  it  forbids 
tlie  union  from  paying  money  to  the  strikers  to  support  their  families  dur- 
ing the  strike.  > 

"It  is  only  justice  to  the  judge  who  granted  this  injunction  to  suggest 
that  he  signed  it  hastily  and  without  fully  taking  in  these  provisions, 
which  are  burled  in  a  mass  of  verbiage  and  so,  it  Is  to  be  hoped,  escaped 
his  notice.  These  portions  of  the  injunction  are  so  plain  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  defendants  at  common  law.  under  the  Constitution,  and  es- 
pecially under  Section  171,  of  the  Penal  Code,  that  we  are  of  the  opinion 
tha/t  they  will  be  set  aside  as  soon  as  brought  to  the  serious  attention  of  the 
court." 

After  thoroughly  reviewing  the  most  important  injunctions  that 
have  been  issued  in  this  country  daring  labor  disputes,  the  com- 
mittee made  these  recommendations : 

"That  an  attempt  be  made  to  obtain  concerted  action  throughout  the 
country  In  favor  of  urging  upon  the  National  and  State  Legislatures  the 
passage  of  acts,  providing: 

"First  That  injunctions  shall  not  be  Issued  against  any  but  parties  to 
the  action,  their  agents,  servants  and  attorneys. 

"Second.  That  when  an  Injunction,  however  valid  in  part,  prohibits  the 
lawful  use  of  the  highway,  or  the  right  of  free  speech,  or  lawful  combina- 
tion to  advance  joint  interests,  It  shall  be  void  in  toto, 

"Third,  That  all  persons  who  are  charged  with  disobedience  of  an  In- 
junction in  respect  of  a  matter  which  might  be  the  subject  of  Indictment 
shall  have  the  right  to  demand  a  trial  by  jury  upon  Issues  of  fact  to  be 
properly  framed. 

"Fourth.  That  whenever  the  question,  whether  an  injunction,  pending 
an  action,  should  be  granted  In  a  labor  dispute,  depends  upon  the  deter- 
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minatlon  of  qneBtions  of  facts  arising  on  conflicting  affidavits,  either  side 
Bliall  have  the  right  to  demand  that  a  Jury  be  forthwith  empanelled  to  try 
the  same  upon  issues  properly  settled. 

*'And  lastly,  that  it  be  recommended  to  labor  organizations  to  hare  the 
questions  arising  under  existing  law  carried  to  the  highest  courts  under  the 
direction  of  the  general  body  in  each  trade,  rather  than  of  local  associa- 
tions, to  the  end  that  any  usurpation  of  Judicial  power  in  any  corner  of  the 
land,  however  distant  or  obscure,  may  be  effectually  restrained  and 
brought  to  nought." 

Agreeably  to  the  direction  of  the  court  the  defendants  in  the  case 
of  Levy  vs.  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  and  others 
appeared  before  Jnstioe  Andrews  in  Special  Term,  Part  I,  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  New  York  county,  on  May  7th,  and  showed  cause 
why  Justice  Freedraan's  injunction  should  not  be  made  permanent. 
Answering  to  the  charge  of  '^  insulting,  annoying,  accosting,  threat- 
ening, waylaying  and  following  the  plaintiffs  and  their  employees, 
hands,  and  workers,  and  persons  seeking  employment  of  the  plain- 
tiffs, on  the  streets  and  sidewalks  in  front  of,  adjacent  to,  and  at  the 
booses  of  the  plaintiffs,  their  employees  and  workers,"  the  defend- 
ants disclaim  perpetrating  any  of  the  acts  enumerated.  Justice 
Andrews  on  June  6th  denied  wholly  the  application  to  continue  the 
injunction.  Evidently  not  much  reliance  was  placed  in  the  depo- 
sition of  the  plaintiff  Levy^  for  the  Court  says  in  regard  to  it :  ''This 
affidayit,  however,  for  the  most  part  is  not  made  upon  information 
and  belief,  but  purports  to  be  made  of  plaintiff's  own  knowledge, 
and  it  is  evident  that  he  has  sworn  to  a  great  number  of  matters 
and  things  of  which  he  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  had  any 
personal  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  affidavits  submitted 
on  behalf  of  the  defendants  are  made  by  persons  who  were  in  a 
position  to  have,  and  apparently  do  have,  personal  knowledge  of  the 
various  matters  concerning  which  their  affidavits  are  made.  These 
affidavits  deny  in  great  detail  the  charges  made  in  the  complaint." 
The  action  of  the  defendants  in  peaceably  picketing,  in  compen- 
sating persons  engaged  in  patrolling,  and  in  the  payment  of  strike 
benefits,  is  upheld  by  the  Court.  The  full  text  of  the  decision 
follows : 

"This  Is  a  molion  to  continue  an  injunction  heretofore  obtained  by  plain- 
tiffs, restraining  the  defendants  from  doing  certain  acts  untU  the  trial  of 
the  action.  Among  the  matters  complained  of  in  the  complaint  and  affida- 
vits upon  which  the  injunction  was  granted,  and  which  are  restrained  by 
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such  injunction,  are  the  following:  Insulting,  annoying,  accosting,  threat- 
ening, waylaying  and  following  the  plaintiffs  and  their  employees,  hands 
and  workers,  and  persons  seeking  employment  of  the  plaintiffs,  on  the 
streets  and  sidewalks  in  front  of.  adjacent  to  and  at  the  houses  of  the 
plaintiffs,  their  employees  and  workers.  AU  the  above  acts  were  clearly 
unlawful,  and  the  papers  submitted  to  the  learned  judge  who  granted  the 
order  fully  justified  the  making  of  it  Upon  this  motion,  however,  to  con- 
tinue the  injunction  an  entirely  different  situation  is  presented.  The  de- 
fendants have  served  an  answer  which  denies  the*  doing  of  any  of  the  acts 
above  mentioned,  and  they  have  also  submitted  a  great  number  of  affida- 
vits which  deny  thait  the  defendants,  or  any  of  them,  have  done  any  of 
the  acts  above  charged;  and  these  affidavits  are  of  such  a  character  that 
the  evidence  furnished  by  them  greatly  outweighs  that  furnished  by  the 
affidavits  submitted  on  behalf  of  plaintiffs.  The  Injunction  was  granted 
upon  a  very  long  and  elaborate  affidavit  made  by  plaintiff,  and  upon  some 
brief  affidavits  made  by  a  few  other  persons  as  to  some  minor  matters. 
The  affidavit  of  the  plaintiff,  assuming  that  all  the  allegations  contained 
in  it  were  true,  undoubtedly  made  out  a  complete  case  for  the  granting  of 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the  doing  of  the  acts  above  mentioned.  This 
affidavit,  however,  for  the  most  part»  is  not  made  upon  information  and 
belief;  but  purports  to  be  made  of  plaintiff's  own  knowledge,  and  it  Is 
evident  that  he  has  sworn  to  a  great  number  of  matters  and  things  of 
which  he  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  had  personal  knowledge.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  affidavits  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  defendants  are 
made  by  persons  who  were  in  a  position  to  have,  and  apparently  do  have, 
personal  knowledge  of  the  various  matters  concerning  which  their  affida- 
vits are  made.  These  affidavits  deny  in  great  detail  the  charges  made  in 
the  complaint  and  moving  affidavits  that  the  defendants  have  been  guilty 
of  the  acts  above  enumerated.  If  the  action  were  on  trial,  and  the  evi- 
dence as  to  the  doing  of  the  acts  above  mentioned  were  the  same  aa  that 
presented  on  this  motion,  the  court  would  undoubtedly  dismiss  the  com- 
l)Ia  nt;  and,  for  this  reason,  I  am  constrained  to  deny  the  motion  to  con- 
tinue the  injunction  restraining  the  defendants  from  doing  the  unlawful 
acts  above  enumerated.  The  complaint  and  affidavfts  also  charge  the  de- 
fendants, or  some  of  them,  with  loitering  around,  about,  or  standing  in 
and  upon  the  street  and  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  premises  Nos.  423  and  425 
East  Sirty-third  street,  and,  also,  with  picketing  and  patrolling  about  the 
plaintiffs'  premises.  These  charges  are  also  denied  in  the  answering  affi- 
davits. But,  even  if  the  charges  were  true,  they  would  not  be  unlawful 
actR.  or  ground  for  an  injunction,  unless  such  loitering,  patrolling  and 
picketing  were  accompanied  by  some  of  the  unlawful  acts  above  men- 
tioned, or  other  acts  of  a  similar  character.  The  injunction  which  was 
granted  also  restrained  the  defendants  from  paying  any  person  any  sum 
of  money  for  picketing,  patrolling  and  loitering  about  plaintiffs'  premises; 
and,  also,  from  paying,  or  offering,  or  promising  to  pay,  to  any  former  em- 
ployee of  the  plaintiffs  any  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  such 
person  or  persons  to  refuse  to  enter  plaintiffs'  employ,  and  from  promising 
to  pay  to  any  former  employee  of  the  plaintiffs  any  sum  of  money  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  organized,  concerted,  and  combined  action  on  the 
part  of  said  former  employees  of  plaintiffs,  with  the  object  and  purpose 
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of  interfering  with  and  preventing  plaintiffs  from  carrying  on  their  busi- 
ness. The  answering  affldayits  deny  that  any  sneh  payments  were  made 
for  tlie  purpose  of  continuing  organized,  concerted  and  combined  action  on 
the  part  of  said  former  employees  of  plaintiffs,  with  liie  object  and  pur- 
pose of  interfering  with  and  preventing  the  plaintiffs  from  carrying  on 
their  business.  But  they  admit  that  such  payments  had  been  made  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  employees  of  the  plaintiffs  In  making  their 
strike  a  success.  I  am  of  the  opinion  from  the  evidence  that  the  object  of 
making  such  payments  was  not  to  interfere  with  plaintiffs'  business,  but 
to  assist  the  strikers  by  helping  to  support  them  during  this  strike,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  such  payments  for  thatt  purpose  are  unlawful.  It  fol- 
lows from  the  above  views  that  the  application  to  continue  the  injunction 
must  be  wholly  denied,  with  $10  costs." 

The  firm  of  Kerbs,  Wertheim  &  Schiffer  also  obtained  a  tempor- 
ary injunction  restraining  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union 
and  others  from  committing  alleged  overt  acts  in  picketing  the  fac- 
tory of  that  concern.    As  in  the  sait  of  Levy  &  Co.  against  the 
same  defendants  the  claim  was  made  by  the  plaintiffs  that  the  labor 
anions  were  "  organized  to  compel  the  employment  of  members  of 
said  associations  exclusively  by  all  manufacturers  of  cigars,  and  to 
plan,  advise,  assist  and  carry  on  strikes  and  boycotts  against  manu- 
facturers who  refuse  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  such  associations." 
Appearing  before  Justice  Fitzgerald,  in  Part  1  of  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court,  to  show  cause  why  this  injunction  should  not  be 
continued,  the  defendants  positively  denied  the  foregoing  allega- 
tions, but  they  made  affidavit  that  their  unions  were  formed  to 
"advance  the  mutual  interests  of  the  members  by  endeavoring  to 
procure  employment  for  them  by  means  of  proper  and  lawful  con- 
tracts made  with  manufacturers  by  which  such  members  can  receive 
employment  at  a  certain  fair  and  just  scale  of  wages,  and  under  con- 
ditions satisfactory  to  both  manufacturers   and   members."     The 
picketing  and  patrolling  were  acknowledged  by  the  defendants,  but 
they  averred  that  in  so  doing  they  did  not  violate  any  law.     The 
Court  in  denying  the  application  to  make  the  injunction  permanent, 
remarks  that  "  the  alleged  assaults  and  acts  of  disorderly  conduct 
are  squarely  and  positively  denied,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  com- 
plaints were  mnde  to  the  police,  or  that  any  person  was  arrested." 
The  Justice  further  declares  that  "  our  law  recognizes  the  right  of 
men  and  women  to  work  or  not  to  work  as  interests  or  fancy  may 
incline  them,  and  if  any  number  of  employees  determine  to  strike 
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there  is  nothing  unlawful  in  their  doing  so.  If  bj  combination 
thej  can  obtain  shorter  hours  or  higher  wages,  or  in  any  other  way 
advance  their  material  interests,  they  may  do  so,  and  to  advance 
their  purposes  [theyjare  free  to  strive  to  win  over  others  to  their 
snpportiby  reason,  arguments  and  proper  appeal."  Justice^Fitzger- 
ald's  decision  follows : 

"The  plaintiff  moves  to  continue  and  mal^e  permanent  until  final  Judg- 
ment in  this  action  the  injunction  restraining  the  defendants  from  doing 
certain  alleged  unlawful  acts  set  forth  in  the  affidavits  upon  which  the 
order  to  show  cause  was  granted.  The  material  question  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  allegations  of  the  moving  affidavits  is  raised  upon  the  return  by  the 
sworn  denials  submitted  upon  the  part  of  the  defendants.  Many  of  the 
material  averments  in  the  complaint  and  of  the  supporting  affidavits  are 
stated  upon  information  and  brief.  Among  these  is  the  charge  that  *the 
Cigars  Makers'  International  Union  of  America  and  Local  Union  No.  144 
(of  which  certain  of  the  defendants  are  officers  or  members)  are  organized 
to  compel  the  employment  of  members  of  said  associations  exclusively  by 
all  manufacturers  of  cigars,  and  to  plan,  advise,  assist  and  carry  on 
strikes  and  boycotts  against  manufacturers  who  refuse  to  accede  to  the 
demands  of  such  associations.'  This  allegation,  made  upon  information 
and  belief  only,  is  positively  denied  by  the  affidavits  read  In  opposition,  of 
the  accused  persons,  who  state  that  the  objects  of  the  associations  men- 
tioned are  'to  advance  the  mutual  interests  of  the  members  by  endeavoring 
to  procure  employment  for  them  by  means  of  proper  and  lawful  contracts 
made  with  manufacturers  by  which  such  members  can  receive  employ- 
ment at  a  certain  fair  and  Just  scale  of  wages,  and  under  conditions  satis- 
factory to  both  manufacturers  and  members.'  The  statement,  on  informal 
tlon  and  belief,  also  in  the  complaint,  'that  on  the  9th  day  of  March.  1900, 
plaintiffs'  employees,  under  the  Instructions  and  by  the  advice  and  with 
the  consent  and  connivance  of  certain  of  the  unions,  left  the  plaintiffs'  em- 
ploy and  went  on  strike,*  is  not  only  absolutely  denied  by  these  officers, 
but  their  denials  are  fortified  by  affidavits  of  many  of  the  striking  em- 
ployees (four-fifths  of  whom  were  not  members  of  the  union),  giving  as 
their  reason  for  quitting  work  the  refusal  of  plaintiffs  to  furnish  better 
stock;  that  by  ivason  of  this  refusal,  and  of  the  poor  grade  of  stock  fur- 
nlslied.  a  longer  time  was  required  to  make  a  cigar,  and  their  wages  were 
thereby  materially  decreased,  making  it  impossible  for  them  to  make  a 
living.'  This  statement  Is  not  denied  by  anyone  on  the  part  of  the  plain- 
tiffs. The  alleged  assaults  and  acts  of  disorderly  conduct  are  squarely 
and  positively  denied;  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  complaints  were 
made  to  the  police,  or  that  any  person  was  arrested.  The  patrolling  and 
picketing  is  frankly  avowed  by  four  girls  and  one  man,  and  the  candor 
of  the  avowal  is  creditable  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  affiants.  The  first 
question  raised  is  the  purely  legal  one:  whether  picketing  is  of  itself  un- 
lawful, for  if  It  should  be  held  so  the  plaintiffs  would  be  entitled,  as  matter 
of  right,  to  have  this  injunction  made  permanent  Our  law  recognises  the 
right  of  men  and  women  to  work  or  not  to  work  as  interests  or  fancy  may 
incline  them,  and  if  any  number  of  employees  determine  to  strike,  there  is 
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nothing  unlawful  in  their  doing  so.  If  by  combination  tliey  can  obtain 
shorter  hours  or  higher  wages,  or  in  any  other  way  advance  their  material 
interests,  they  may  do  so,  and  to  advance  their  purpose  they  are  free  to 
strive  to  win  over  others  to  their  support  by  reason,  arguments  and  proper 
appeal.  'Argument,  reasoning  and  entreaty  are  lawful  weapons'  (People  t. 
Kostka,  4  N.  Y.  Crim.  Rep.,  435;  People  vs.  Nllzig,  4  Id.,  418).  They  must 
not  attempt  to  coerce  by  threat,  menace  or  intimidation,  either  employer, 
<;oemployee  or  person  willing  to  work  under  the  conditions  which  are  re- 
pugnant to  the  strikers.  They  may  combine  in  defense  of  their  own 
rights,  but  they  must  not  Infringe  the  rights  of  others.  This  question  of 
picketing  has  been  discussed  In  a  great  many  cases,  all  of  which  I  have 
most  carefully  considered,  and  I  cannot  find  nor  have  I  been  referred  to 
any  adjudications  in  this  State  holding  that  mere  patrolling  of  a  neighbor- 
hood by  some  few  persons  has  been  declared  unlawful.  In  Rogers  vs. 
Evarts  (17  N.  Y.  Supp.,  264)  the  court  In  dismissing  the  complaint  said: 
*The  right  to  combine  Involves  of  necessity  the  right  to  persuade  all  oo- 
laborers  to  Join  in  the  combination.  This  right  to  persuade  colaborers  in- 
volves the  right  to  persuade  new  employees  to  Join  the  combination.'  In 
using  this  language  the  matter  of  picketing  was  under  consideration,  be- 
cause further  on  we  find  the  following:  'Picketing  may  be  done  in  such 
numbers  as  to  constitute  intimidation.'  The  same  subject  was  considered 
by  the  court  at  Special  Term  in  the  case  of  Reynolds  vs.  Everett  (67  Hun, 
299),  and  an  injunction  restraining  defendants  from  picketing  plaintiff's 
factory  was  refused.  In  Davis  vs.  Zimmerman  (91  Hun,  489),  relied  upon 
by  plaintiff,  menace,  threat  and  attack,  in  the  light  of  the  opinion,  must 
have  been  abundantly  established  by  the  proof.  I  have  studied  with  care 
the  record  of  the  Sun  Printing  and  Publishing  Association  vs.  Delaney,  and 
the  decision  of  the  learned  Appellate  Division  was  that  the  record  dis- 
closed sufficient  facts  to  warrant  the  exercise  of  the  court's  discretion  In 
continuing  the  fDjunctlon,  but  upon  examinntlon  I  find  that  the  Special 
Term  order  was  modified  by  the  insertion  of  the  words  *in  such  manner 
as  to  express  or  imply  a  threat,  intimidation,  coercion  or  force*  in  two 
places  in  the  order.  This  amounts  to  a  declaration  that  such  unlawful  ele- 
ments were  consistent  with  the  proof  and  should  be  embodied  in  the  order 
so  as  to  unmistakably  indicate  that  the  acts  enjoined  were  unlawful  acts. 
In  the  matter  of  Levy  vs.  Rosenstein  (Law  Journal,  May  31,  1900)  Mr. 
Justice  Andrews  discusses  the  matter  of  loitering,  patrolling  and  picketing, 
and  holds  such  acts  not  to  be  unlawful  or  ground  for  an  injunction  unless 
accompanied  by  menace,  threat  or  intimidation.  Motion  to  continue  In- 
junction denied,  with  $10  costs." 


TRADE  UNION  BENEFITS 

The  April  nnmber  of  the  Cigar  Makers^  Official  Journal 
publishes  statistics  of  the  various  benefits  paid  during  the  last 
twenty  years  by  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  of  America, 
whioh  are  reproduced  herewith.  A  grand  total  of  $4,826,84:5.39 
was  paid  in  benefits  from  1879  to  1899,  of  which  $281,381.86  was 
in  1899.  Commenting  editorially  the  Journal  states  that  on  the 
basis  of  a  total  membership  of  28,994  at  the  end  of  December  it 
cost  $8.87J  per  member  for  the  year,  or  17^  cents  per  week  per 
member,  to  pay  the  strike,  sick,  death  and  out-of-work  benefits. 
Attention  is  also  called  to  the  large  falling  off  in  strike  and  out-of- 
work  benefits  last  year  as  compared  with  1898,  both  highly 
significant  of  improved  trade  conditions. 

Below  may  also  be  seen  the  financial  statement  for  all  local 
unions  in  1899,  showing  over  half  a  million  of  receipts  and  an 
increase  in  funds  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  nearly  $65,000. 

Bbkbfits  Paid  bt  Cioab  Makkrs*  Intbbnational  Union. 


1879 

18W 

1P81 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

185»6 

1897 

1898 

1899 

Total 


strike  benefit 


$3,668  23 
4,950  36 
21,797  68 
44,850  41 
27,812  13 
143,547  86 
61,087  28 
54,402  61 
13,871  62 
45,303  62 
5,202  52 
18.414 
33,531 
37,477  60 
18.228  15 
44,966  76 
44,039  06 
27,446  46 
12,175  09 
25,118  ft9 
12,331  63 


27 

78 


$700,223  21 


Siok  benefit 


$?,987  78 

17,145  29 

22,250  56 

31,551  50 

29.370  89 

42,225  59 

68,900  88 

58.821  19 

59,519  04 

64,660  47 

87.472  97 

89.906  30 

104,:'9I  83 

106.758  37 

112.567  06 

109.208  62 

112,774  63 

lll,2fi3  60 

107,785  07 


$1,335,594  49 


Death  benefit 


00 
25 
UO 
00 
UO 
00 
00 
75 
50 


$75 

1,674 

2.690 

3,920 

4.214 

4,820 

8,850 
21,319 
19,175 
26,043  00 
38,'  68  35 
44.701  97 
49.458  83 
63.158  77 
66,725  98 
78,7t<8  09 
69,186  67 
94,930  83 
98,993  83 


Travelling: 
benefit 


$2,808  15 
12.747  09 
20,386  54 
37.135  20 
39,6  <2  08 
26  688  54 
91.835  71 
49.281  04 
42,894  75 
43  540  44 
37  9  4  72 
63,5S5  78 
4 '.732  47 
60,475  11 
42,154  17 
41,657  16 
33.076  22 
29,067  04 
25,237  43 
24,234  33 


$685,783  32 


$702,029,02 


Out-of-work 
benefit 


$22,760  50 

2I.2.>3  6$ 

17.460  75 

89,402  75 

174,517  26 

166.377  25 

175,767  26 

117,471  40 

70.197  70 

88.(fS7  00 

$898,215  3» 
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Total  Rbcbipts  asd  Bxpbhditubbs  or  Local  (Tnioxs  op  Cioar  ^acbss  ik  1899. 

Bsenpti,  1899. 

InitlatioD  fees $18,452  50 

Due* 437,410  80 

lnt««mat!oD8l  assessmenta 02  00 

Flnna 2,722  58 

Loann  to  travelling  memben  collected 81,772  75 

Eqaalization  from  unions 20,280  00 

Int4*re8ton  money  2,982  83 

Dqb  on  fLnaucier's  examination 3,165  59 

£zpend<>d  over  percentage  (in  1899) 5,851  39 

Kelnnded  from  varioaa  Boarces 1,262  15 

La bfl  deposits 920  00 

Collected  on  members*  defloienoies 53  90 

Snndries 22  94 

Corrections,  erroru,  etc 51  71 

From  di'funct  babks 30  33 

Dae  on  old  accounts 312  72 

From  label  eases 878  40 

- 

To»al  receipts,  1899 $525,792  09 

Balance  on  band  January  1, 1899 227,597  10 

Grand  total $753,389  10 

Expenditur«$,  1899. 

Loans  to  traveling  members $24,234  88 

Sick  benefit 107,785  07 

Strike  ben»'fit 12,331  88 

Out-ol-work  bem-flt 38,037  00 

Deatb  benefit 08,993  83 

Hallrent 12,28141 

Ofl&cers' salaries  and  committee  expenses 72,294  82 

Stationery 3,566  57 

P<iiilage    4,419  93 

Tax  to  international  union 26,650  00 

Label  agitation 28,440  10 

Equalization  to  unions 19,950  00 

Lawyers*  fees  in  label  oases 1,201  44 

Expense  in  labnl  cases 782  65 

To  international  union  from  dissolved  unions/ 829  83 

L0i«8  tbrongh  dissolved  anions 250  75 

Loss  tbrough  defunct  banks 524  46 

Corrections,  errors,  etc    397  78 

Due  anions  as  per  flnanoier's  examinations 31  56 

Duty  on  supplies,  etc.  (Canadian  unions) 19  87 

Returned  dues,  flues,  etc 163  85 

Sundiies 6,838  61 

Betumed  label  deposits  870  00 

Expended  over  income  during  1898  (by  one  union) 61  92 

By  refunded  deficiency  of  union  dissolved  in  1899 20  71 

Total  expenditures,  1899 $460,981  15 

Balance  on  hand  January  1, 1900 292,407  95 

G'and  total 1753,  J8.1  iO 

Loans  outstanding  January  1,  1900 .575,54:^  11 


SATURDAY  HALF-HOUDAY  MOVEMENT. 

Kot  since  the  enactment,  in  1887,  of  the  Satnrday  Half-Holiday 
Law  in  this  State  has  there  been  a  more  extended  agitation  among 
the  industrial  workers  for  the  observance  of  this  weekly  half  holiday 
than  that  which  characterized  the  opening  of  the  spring  season  this 
year.  This  movement,  which  was  confined  to  trades  in  the  con- 
structive industry,  spread  through  the  counties  of  Kings,  New 
York,  Richmond  and  Westchester,  and  terminated  successfully  in 
nearly  every  instance.  In  several  cases  representatives  of  the 
organizations  of  workingmen  and  employers  met  together  in  friendly 
spirit  and  entered  into  written  agreements  conformable  to  the  new 
conditions,  while  in  some  of  the  trades  recourse  was  taken  to  strike 
measures  to  enforce  demands.  As  an  outcome  of  the  agitation 
6,327  building  trades  workers  began  their  seasonal  operations  with 
exemption  from  labor  on  Saturday  afternoons. 

New  York,  Bronx  Borough. 

The  six  local  unions  attached  to  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  in  this  borough  resolved  in  January  to 
make  an  effort  to  secure  the  Saturday  half  holiday  for  their  mem- 
bers. On  the  30th  of  that  month  notices  were  sent  to  employers 
that  from  April  2d  it  was  desirable  that  carpenters  in  their  employ 
should  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $3.50  per  day  and  that  their  regular 
hours  of  labor  must  not  exceed  forty-four  per  week — eight  on  each 
of  the  first  five  working  days  and  four  on  Saturday.  Up  to  that 
date  the  working  time  was  forty-eight  hours  per  week,  with  $3  as 
the  daily  wage.  Wood  workers  in  the  mills  were  receiving  $17  per 
week  of  fifty-three  hours,  and  the  manufacturers  of  trim  and  cabinet 
work  were  asked  to  reduce  the  number  of  labor  hours  to  fifty — five 
on  Saturday,  nine  on  each  of  the  other  days— without  any  change 
in  the  weekly  compensation. 

In  response  to  the  notification  forty-five  employers  immediately 
signed  an  agreement  with  the  unions,  conceding  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  latter.  Refusal  on  the  part  of  109  others  to  comply 
precipitated  a  strike  of  some  500  men  on  the  2d  of  April.     Mean- 
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while  iudiridaal  concessions  were  of  daily  occurrence,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  tenth  day  of  the  dispute,  all  building  contractors  and 
mill  owners  having  affixed  their  signatures  to  the  compact,  the  strike 
was  concluded.  Of  the  840  union  members  benefited,  755  were 
earpenters  in  the  employ  of  140  firms,  and  eighty-five  were  wood 
workers  employed  in  fourteen  mills. 

New  York,  Brooklyn  Borough. 

On  the  21  St  of  March  the  Kings  County  District  Council  of  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  comprising  thirteen 
subordinate  branches,  notified  employei-s  of  carpenters  and  framers 
that  a  readjustment  of  the  scale  was  desired  on  and  after  May  1st — 
eight  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  labor  for  the  first  five  days  of  the 
week  and  four  hours  on  Saturday,  wages  to  be  forty-five  cents  per 
hour  or  $3.60  per  day.  Prior  to  May  Ist  $3.25  per  diem  was  the 
rate  and  forty- eight  hours  was  a  week's  working  time.  The  new 
arrangement  met  with  the  approval  of  180  contractors  and  builders, 
who  employed  1,800  journeymen,  and  a  yearly  agreement  was 
promptly  entered  into  between  them  and  the  representatives  of  the 
District  Council.  Eighty  employers  declined  to  accept  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  and  their  600  carpenters  ceased  work  on  the  first  day 
of  May.  By  the  end  of  that  month  all  of  these  builders  had  agreed 
to  the  demands. 

New  York,  Manhattan  Borough. 

Local  Union  Ne.  3  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  had  an  agreement  with  the  Electrical  Contractors'  Associa- 
tion that  expired  on  December  31,  1899.  Some  time  prior  to  the 
termination  of  the  compact  the  union  served  notice  on  the  contract- 
ors that  on  and  after  May  1,  1900,  it  would  insist  upon  the  payment 
of  $4  for  eight  hours'  work  on  each  of  the  first  five  working  days  of 
the  week  and  $2  on  Saturday,  the  half  holiday,  of  which  they  had 
determined  to  observe  in  future.  Copies  of  a  new  agreement  to 
take  effect  on  May  Ist,  until  which  date  $3.50  was  the  daily  wage 
rate,  were  presented  early  in  April  to  all  employers  in  the  trade. 
Twenty-seven  firms,  having  500  employees,  immediately  signed. 
Besides  these  there  were  a  number  of  concerns  employing  electrical 
workers  steadily  throughout  the  year  who  did  not  offer  any  resist- 
ance to  the  demands.     But  seventy-five  contractors,  twenty  of  them 
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being  menibers  of  the  Electrical  Contractors'  Association,  refused  to 
treat  with  the  nnion,  and  as  a  consequence  900  employees  engaged 
in  a  strike.  Snbseqaently  fifty-five  of  these  employers  signed  the 
agreement  and  450  men  resumed  work.  The  strike  of  the  450  who 
worked  for  the  members  of  the  Contractors'  Association  was  pend- 
ing on  June  1st.  Altogether  1,000  electrical  workers  were  granted 
increased  wages  and  the  half  day  on  Saturday. 

Four  K.  of  L.  organizations  of  workingmen  engaged  at  the 
various  branches  of  marble-working  laid  plans- in  the  early  spring  to 
bring  about  a  general  observance  of  the  Saturday  half  holiday  in 
establishments  that  recognized  union  regulations.  Chief  among 
these  assemblies  is  the  Reliance  Labor  Club  of  Cutters  and  Carvers, 
which  took  the  initiative  in  formulating  the  necessary  demands,  and 
shortly  thereafter  similar  action  was  taken  by  the  Compact  Labor 
Club  of  Cutters'  Helpers,  the  Whitestone  Association  of  Polishers, 
Rubbers  and  Sawyers,  and  the  Machine  Marble  Workers'  Union. 
While  a  reduction  of  the  working  hours  to  four  on  Saturday  was 
resolved  upon,  rates  of  wages  were  not  changed  in  the  readjusted 
schedules,  although  a  few  new  trade  rules  were  adopted.  The 
membership  of  the  four  labor  societies  aggregated  1,175,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  in  the  employ  of  members  of  the  Marble 
Industry  Employers'  Association.  In  April  a  committee  from  the 
latter  organization  held  harmonious  conferences  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  several  unions,  at  which  mutual  agreements, 
binding  for  a  year,  were  entered  into,  the  Saturday  half  holiday 
being  cheerfully  conceded  from  the  first  of  May. 

New  York,  Richmond  Borough. 

Trade  unions  comprising  bricklayers,  plasterers  and  masons, 
building  laborers,  carpenters  and  joiners,  and  plumbers  and  gas 
fitters  met  with  success  in  their  movement  for  the  Saturday  half 
holiday  in  Kichmond  county.  To  enforce  the  demands,  however, 
general  strikes  were  instituted  by  all  the  organizations  except  that 
of  the  phimbers  and  gas  titters,  whose  coinniittee  assembled  with 
the  Master  Plumbers'  Association  and  agreed  upon  satisfactory 
terms,  which  hold  good  for  one  year,  dating  from  May  1st,  and  by 
which  thirty-three  journeymen  obtained  the  half  day  on  Saturday. 
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Bricklayers,  Plasterers  and  Masons'  Union  21  informed  the 
masons  and  builders  last  February  tliat  its  100  members  would  on 
and  after  May  1st  expect  to  receire  fifty  cents  per  hour,  the  Satur- 
day half  holiday,  and  weekly  payment  of  wages.  Prior  to  the  last- 
named  date  the  labor  hours  were  forty-eight  per  week  and  the 
wage  rate  forty-five  cents  an  hour.  When  the  1st  of  May  arrived, 
the  employers  having  refused  to  comply  with  the  union's  wishes, 
a  general  strike  was  ordered.  It  lasted  until  the  9th  of  the  month, 
when  the  workmen's  terms  were  complied  with. 

Seventy  building  laborers  also  struck  on  May  Ist  for  the  Satur- 
day half  holiday  and  $2.40  per  day,  an  advance  of  forty  cents. 
They  too  were  successful. 

Unions  Nos.  567  and  606  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpen- 
ters and  Joiners  during  the  spring  sent  circular  letters  to  fifty-five 
employers,  calling  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  carpenters  ''  in  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan  are  receiving  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  per  hour 
for  forty-four  hours  per  week,"  and  that  those  of  other  boroughs 
"  have  also  demanded  for  the  coming  season  the  eight-hour  day, 
with  a  half  holiday  on  Saturday  and  an  increase  of  wages.  We  also 
consider  that  as  iron,  brick  and  plaster,  together  with  the  improve- 
ments in  machinery,  are  making  great  inroads  into  the  carpenter 
trade,  and  consequently  lessening  the  employment  of  the  carpenter, 
we  are  entitled  to  an  increase  of  wages  and  a  reduction  of  hours." 
Demand  then  followed  for  a  raise  in  pay  from  $2.75  to  $3.20  per 
day  and  the  Saturday  half  holiday.  The  unions  named  April  16th 
as  the  date  on  which  they  preferred  to  have  the  new  rules  go  into 
effect.  Thirty  employers  of  100  carpenters  forthwith  signed  an 
agreement  conceding  the  foregoing  scale;  but  twenty-five  other 
concerns,  employing  ninety  men,  failed  to  give  favorable  response, 
and  a  strike  resulted.  It  lasted  until  May  10th,  when  a  settlement 
was  effected  in  favor  of  the  workers. 

Mount  Vernon. 

In  this  city  the  organized  carpenters  had  a  comparatively  long 
6trug;2;le  b'ifore  they  succeeded  in  inducing  their  employers  to  grant 
the  Saturday  half  holiday.  There  are  two  unions  here,  both  of 
which  are  affihated  with  the  United  Brotherhood.  They  set  out 
late  in  January  to  let  the  builders  and  mill  owners  know  their 
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wants,  and  fixed  upon  April  2d  as  the  day  on  which  to  pat  them 
into  execution.  The  minimara  wage  was  $*^.76  a  day  for  carpen- 
ters, whose  labor  hours  were  forty-eight  per  week.  Their  new 
schedule  provided  tliat  eight  hours  should  be  a  day's  work,  except 
on  Saturday,  when  the  menabers  wished  to  enjoy  the  half  holiday, 
and  $3.25  was  decided  upon  as  a  reasonable  sum  for  the  daily  wage. 
Machine  wood- workers  were  receiving  $17  per  week  of  lifty-three 
hours,  and  the  unions  demanded  that  fifty  hours  should  constitute 
a  week's  work  for  these  mechauicsT-that  is,  nine  hours  on  every 
day  but  Saturday,  on  which  no  work  was  to  be  done  after  12  o'clock 
noon. 

Only  five  employing  carpenters  had  acceded  to  the  demands  on 
the  let  of  May,  eighteen  others,  who  composed  the  Builders'  fix- 
change,  refusing  to  sign  an  agreement  or  to  pay  the  increased  wage 
rate.  Four  mill  ownere  aleo  declined  to  comply  with  the  new 
stipulations.  Consequently  243  union  men — 179  carpenters  and  64 
mill  employees — went  on  strike.  Within  a  week  the  mill  operators 
agreed  to  everything  demanded  and  their  men  returned  to  work. 
As  to  the  carpenters,  the  strike  continued  until  May  24th,  when  a 
compromise  was  effected,  the  unions  waiving  their  demand  for 
$3.25  and  the  signing  of  an  agreement  by  the  members  of  the 
Builders'  Exchange,  while  the  latter  granted  the  Saturday  Half 
Holiday  and  verbally  agreed  to  pay  $8  a  day. 

Yonkers. 
Carpenters'  wages  here  were  $ltJ.5(»  per  week  of  forty-eight 
hours  up  to  the  2d  of  April,  and  the  two  organizations  connected 
with  the  United  Brotherhood  took  steps  prior  to  that  date  to  make 
the  prevailing  rate  $18  per  week  of  forty-four  hours — work  on 
Saturday  to  cease  at  midday.  Resistance  by  the  employers  caused 
a  general  strike,  which  commenced  on  April  2d  and  continued  until 
the  20th  of  the  same  month.  It  involved  254  workmen.  Within 
two  weeks  after  the  strike  began  sixteen  employers  announced  com- 
pliance with  the  demands,  and  about  one-half  the  membership  of 
the  unions  returned  to  work.  Twelve  firms  composing  the  Build- 
ers' Exchange  would  not  yield  in  their  determination  not  to  pay 
the  full  increase  in  the  wage  rate,  but  expressed  willingness  to  con- 
cede the  half  holiday  on  Saturday,  with  wages  at  thirty-seven  and 
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one-half  cents  per  hour — $16.50  weekly.  The  unions  were  favor- 
ably disposed  to  this  proposition  if  the  employers  would  agree  that 
if  the  state  of  trade  improve  so  as  to  warrant  it,  the  rate  of  wages 
will  be  advanced  to  forty-one  cents  an  hour  on  September  1st  next- 
On  this  basis  an  agreement  was  signed  and  the  strike  was  declared 
off. 


LABOR  NOTES- 

On  the  Ist  of  May  the  Hod  Carriers'  Union  of  Tarrytown  was 
successful  in  its  general  demand  for  an  increase  in  the  daily  wage 
rate  from  $1.75  to  $2,  five  mason  builders  subscribing  to  the  new 
schedule. 

In  April,  brewery  workmen's  organizations  in  the  Boroughs  of 
Manhattan,  Bronx  and  Richmond  and  a  number  of  brewery  firms 
renewed  annual  agreements  as  to  wages  and  trade  rules.  The  unions 
did  not  make  any  new  demands.  These  contracts  appear  on  another 
page. 

Since  April  2d  over  eighty  contractors  have  acceded  to  the  general 
demand  of  the  Safety  Association  of  Steam  Engineers,  K.  of  L., 
of  New  York  City  for  the  eight-hour  working  day  and  $3.50  per 
diem  as  the  minimum  wage.  Before  the  date  mentioned  the  rate 
was  $2,75  a  day. 

Brotherhood  of  Painters  and  Decorators  No.  44  of  Richmond 
Borough,  New  York  City,  asked  for  and  obtained  the  eight-hour 
day  on  April  16th.  Hours  of  labor  previously  were  nine  per  day. 
Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  Association  No. 
76  of  the  same  borough,  whose  members  had  been  working  nine 
and  ten  hours  a  day,  at  $2.25,  established  $3  as  the  minimum  rate 
per  day  of  eight  hours,  on  May  1st. 

Bohemian  Bakers'  Union  No.  22  of  Manhattan  Borough,  New 
York  City,  on  May  1st  obtained  upon  demand  an  increase  of  $1  per 
week  for  three  classes  of  bakers.  Before  that  time  weekly  wages 
for  first  hands  were  $14  and  for  second  and  third  hands  $12. 
Twenty-four  employers  signed  an  annual  agreement.  On  the  same 
date  Hebrew  Bakers'  Union  No.  36  and  the  employing  bakers  on 
the  lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan  Borough  renewed  thtir  agreement 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  principal  new  clauses  in  the  contract 
provide  that  workmen  sluill  not  board  \vith  employers  and  for  the 
weekly  payment  of  wages. 

At  New  Rochelle  a  general  demand  was  made  on  April  2d  by 
Local  Union  No.  42  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
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Joiners  for  au  increase  in  wages  —  from  $2.75  and  $3  to  $3.25 
per  day.  Employers  of  fifty  workmen  immediately  conceded  the 
new  rate,  while  thirty  other  carpenters  enga^^ed  in  a  two  weeks' 
snccessfnl  strike  to  obtain  it.  On  May  1st  the  unions  of  brick- 
layers and  masons  and  building  laborers  asked  for  a  general  advance 
in  pay.  Forty-eight  bricklayers  and  masons,  who  had  been  receiv- 
ing $3  per  day,  were  granted  $3.50,  and  the  wages  of  sixty-nine 
bnilding  laborers  were  raised  from  $1.75  to  $2  a  day. 

The  March  BuUeiin  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
contains  a  review  of  wholesale  prices  from  1890  to  1899,  being  the 
results  of  an  inquiry  made  by  the  Department  under  the  super- 
vision of  Professor  Roland  P.  Falkner,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  an  analysis  and  summary  of  Oerman  labor  laws,  the 
third  of  Mr.  Willoughby's  series,  besides  the  usual  reviews  and 
notes,  including  recent  American  labor  laws.  The  leading  articles 
in  the  latest  Bulletin  (No.  28  —  May,  1900)  are  "Voluntary  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration  in  Great  Britain,"  "  System  of  adjusting 
scale  of  wages,  etc.,  in  certain  rolling  mills,"  and  a  review  of  the 
labor  laws  of  Austria. 

Unions  of  bricklayers  and  masons,  carpenters  and  joiners,  and 
painters  and  decorators  in  March  formed  the  Amalgamated  Trades 
Council  of  Port  Chester  and  Vicinity,  and  then  proceeded  to  have 
the  hours  of  labor  reduced  from  nine  to  eight  per  day.  The  brick- 
layers and  masons,  who  also  demanded  an  increase  of  twenty-five 
cents  per  day  in  wages — the  new  rate  being  $3.50  per  day — met 
with  immediate  success.  They,  however,  engaged  in  a  sympathetic 
strike  to  assist  the  carpenters  and  painters,  who  had  quit  work  on 
the  2d  of  April  ih  order  to  enforce  the  demand  for  the  eight-hour 
day.  The  strike  closed  a  week  later ;  twenty-four  employing  car- 
penters and  eight  employers  of  painters  signing  an  agreement  to 
abide  by  the  new  rule  for  one  year. 

Number  14  of  the  Massachusetts  Labor  Bulletin  (May,  1900), 
in  addition  to  the  regular  quarterly  review  of  employment  and 
earnings,  presents  short  articles  upon  free  public  employment  offi- 
ces, employment  and  unemployment  in  the  boot  and  shoe  and 
paper  industries,  and  briefly  reviews  the  legislation  of  1899  in  the 
various  States  upon  hours  of  labor  and  the  employment  of  women 
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and  children.  The  article  on  employment  offices  notes  the  various 
offices  which  have  been  established  in  the  United  States,  but  is 
mainly  devoted  to  the  statistics  of  those  in  Illinois.  The  review  of 
employment  in  the  boot  and  shoe  and  paper  industries,  like  a  similar 
article  on  the  textile  industries  in  BtMetm  No.  13,  is  based  on 
statistics  collected  in  the  Massachusetts  decennial  census  of  1895. 

Photo-engravers'  Union  No.  1,  of  Manhattan  Borough,  New 
York  City,  on  November  8,  1899,  asked  for  an  increase  of  wages 
in  all  establishments  doing  commercial  work.  It  affected  twenty- 
three  firms,  employing  450  journeymen  and  fifty  apprentices.  The 
proposition  was  for  an  advance  of  $3  per  week  (from  $18  to  $91) 
on  line  work  and  $3  extra  weekly  for  nightwork.  Eleven  con- 
cerns, with  250  men,  agreed  immediately  to  the  demands  of  the 
union,  but  twelve  other  firms,  having  200  workmen  in  their  employ, 
refused  to  accede ;  whereupon  a  strike  was  called,  and  all  employees, 
including  the  fifty  apprentices,  ceased  work.  The  strike  continued 
until  March  10th,  this  year,  when  a  compromise  was  effected,  the  line- 
men securing  an  increase  of  $1  per  week  and  $3  additional  for 
nightwork,  besides  double  pay  for  overtime  (after  midnight), 
Sundays  and  holidays.  After  July  1st  the  linemen  are  to  be 
granted  another  raise  of  $1  per  week,  bringing  their  wages  up  to 
$20.  Three  firms,  which  had  employed  forty-two  members  before 
the  strike,  declined  to  come  to  any  settlement  with  the  union,  but 
before  the  close  of  the  controversy  these  men  found  employment 
elsewhere,  mostly  in  new  shops  that  had  been  instituted  while  the 
strike  was  in  progress.  The  union  reports  an  expenditure  of 
$20,000  in  the  conduct  of  the  strike. 


LABOR  MOVEMENT  ABROAD. 

Coal  Miners'  Strike  in  Austria. 

Daring  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  occurred  the  greatest 
strike  which  Austria  has  ever  known.  Beginning  early  in  January 
in  a  local  dispute  in  two  mines  it  spread  over  Silesia,  Moravia  and 
Bohemia^  until  by  the  close  of  the  month  out  of  90,000  miners  in 
the  region  60,000  were  on  strike,  affecting  over  200  mines. 

The  miners'  demands  at  first  were  confined  to  an  increase  in 
wages,  but  later  were  extended  so  that  they  included  (1)  an  eight- 
hour  system  of  work  in  place  of  the  existing  ten  hour  system  ; 
(2)  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  wage  rate ;  (8)  weekly  in  place  of 
monthly  payment  of  wages ;  (4)  a  general  increase  in  wages ;  and 
several  minor  points,  including  free  light  in  the  mines  and  free  coal 
for  domestic  use.  The  first  of  these,  reduction  in  hours  of  labor, 
proved  in  the  outcome  to  be  the  main  contention,  and  against  this 
the  employers  were  most  determined. 

Numerous  efforts  to  bring  about  a  settlement  were  made  both  by 
local  agencies  and  the  government.  Boards  of  conciliation  in  con- 
nection with  the  guilds,  made  compulsory  for  the  mining  industry 
by  a  law  of  18H6,  brought  about  conferences  between  the  parties, 
but  these  failed  to  effect  any  agreement.  \  arious  concessions  were 
made  by  employers  at  these  conferences,  but  none  on  the  eight-hour 
question.  At  a  meeting  on  February  7th  of  the  Board  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Mahrisch-Ostrau,  in  which  were  over  20,(>00  strikers,  the 
employers  included  in  their  concessions  a  12%  increase  in  wages, 
but  a  resolution  of 'the  men,  passed  at  a  meeting  on  the  following 
day,  declared  that  no  such  minor  concession  would  induce  them  to 
return  to  work  until  the  eight-hour  question  was  settled. 

The  government  sent  special  commissioners  to  the  centers  of  the 
conflict  to  obtain  information,  and  high  officials,  including  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  visited  the  districts  and  held  conferences  with 
the  strike  leaders.  On  January  20th,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
granted  the  eight-hour  day  and  weekly  wage  payments  to  the 
miners  in  the  government  lignite  mines  in  Briix,  to  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1901,  although  the  strike  had  not  included   the  state 
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mines.  Finally  it  was  announced  that  the  government  proposed  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  draw  up  a  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labor  in  mines.  But  the  same  meeting  of  the  men  in  the 
Mahrisch-Ostrau  district  which  had  rejected  an  offer  of  increased 
wages  declared  that  the  announced  intention  of  the  government 
could  not  be  accepted  as  a  settlement,  because  there  was  no  guaran- 
tee that  any  bill  drafted  would  be  passed. 

When  the  Reichsrath  assembled  on  February  22,  the  Social- 
Democratic  party  at  once  presented  a  number  of  motions 
demanding  the  immediate  establishment  of  the  eight-hour  shift  in 
all  coal  mines.  The  debate  on  these  led  to  their  reference  to  a 
special  "  Social-Political "  committee  which  was  to  examine  the 
whole  subject  and  report  by  the  12th  of  March.  This  committee 
appointed  a  subcommittee  to  collect  expert  evidence  on  mining 
hours  and  conditions  throughout  the  empire.  This  sub-committee 
examined  numerous  witnesses,  representing  both  employers  and 
workpeople,  but  was  not  in  a  position  to  report  on  March  12.  On 
the  14th,  however,  one  of  its  members  presented  to  the  general 
committee  the  draft  of  bill  for  a  nine-hour  workday,  with  the 
suggestion  that  it  be  worked  over  and  presented  to  the  next  session 
of  the  Reichsrath,  which  occurred  just  after  Easter.  The  government, 
also,  both  in  the  Reichsrath  and  in  the  committee,  has  declared  its 
intention  to  co-operate  in  effecting  legislation  to  shorten  the  hours 
of  labor  in  the  mining  industry. 

In  the  meantime,  all  efforts  for  settlement  having  proved  fruit- 
less, the  strike  continued  until  the  latter  part  of  March.  On  the 
20th  of  that  month  the  first  break  came  with  the  resumption  of 
work  by  a  number  of  miners  in  Bohemia,  and  similar  movements 
followed  soon  after  elsewhere,  so  that  by  the  close  of  March  it  was 
practically  ended.  The  cause  of  the  final  break-up  seems  to  have 
been  the  exhaustion  of  the  resources  of  the  strikers  at  the  same 
time  that  it  became  evident  that  no  relief  through  legislation  could 
be  hoped  for  until  after  the  Easter  recess  of  the  Reichsrath.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  struggle  throughout,  with  but  a  few 
exceptions,  was  free  from  disorder  or  violence. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  strike  was  the  concession  by  the 
employers  of  the  minor  demands  of  the  men,  including  an  increase 
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of  wages  and  regular  paydays,  bnt  the  main  contention  for  an 
eight-hour  day  and  a  rainmium  wage  was  lost. 

That  the  ultimate  outcome  will  be  a  reduction  of  hours  through 
legislation  seems  probable  at  present,  but  depends  upon  tlie  action 
of  the  Reichsrath. 

The  losses  resulting  from  the  strike  have  been  variously  estimated, 
and  were  enormous  both  to  those  directly  concerned  and  those 
indirectly  affected.  The  production  of  coal  was  almost  entirely 
stopped,  which  caused  a  deficit  in  the  output  of  several  millions  of 
tons  at  the  lowest  estimate.  The  lots  in  wages  to  the  miners  has 
been  calculated  at  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  million  dollars,  and 
the  proprietors'  loss  has  been  put  at  about  the  same  figures.  The 
indirect  losses  were  especially  severe  because  the  strike  occurred  at 
a  time  when  several  factors,  notably  a  severe  winter,  growing  in- 
dustrial development,  coal  strikes  in  England,  France  and  Belgium 
and  extraordinary  demand  for  coal  due  to  the  South  African  war, 
had  created  a  general  scarcity  of  coal  in  Europe,  which  became  a 
veritable  coal  famine  with  the  cutting  off  of  the  Austrian  supply. 
As  a. result  numerous  concerns  in  Austi'ia,  and  also  in  Saxony, 
where  sympathetic  strikes  occurred,  were  compelled  to  shut  down 
or  heavily  curtail  production,  and  the  advance  in  the  price  of  coal, 
said  to  have  been  400%  to  500%  in  Bohemia,  caused  widespread 
suffering  among  the  poorer  classes. 

Labor  Disputes  in  England. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Report  on  Strikes  and  Lockouts  (year  1898) 
by  the  Chief  Labor  Correspondent  of  the  Labor  Department  of  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  has  recently  appeared.  The  summary  of 
the  revised  figures  for  five  years  is  as  follows : 


Year. 

Number   of 

dispates 

beginning  in 

each  year. 

Number  of  Wobkpboplb  Affbctkd  bt  Disputes 
Beoutning  in  Bach  Teas. 

Aggregate  da* 
ration  in 

workins  days 
of  alt  diH  pates 

in  eacti  year. 

« 

Directly. 

Indirectly. 

Total. 

1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 

929 
745 
926 
864 
711 

257.314 
207.2.9 
147,950 
167,453 
200.769 

67.934 
55.R84 
50.240 
62,814 
53,138 

825,248 
263.123 
108.190 
230,267 
253.907 

9.629.010 

6,724.670 

8.746,368 

10,345,523 

16,289,478 
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'^  The  statiBtics  of  the  711  disputes  of  1898  present  some  carious 
features,  being  almost  entirely  dominated  by  the  influence  of  one 
great  dispute,  viz,  that  in  the  South  Wales  coal  trade.  Of  the 
total  aggregate  duration  of  disputes  during  the  year,  amounting  to 
over  15,000,000  days,  more  than  11,500,000  were  accounted  for  by 
this  dispute,  and  of  the  remainder  more  than  1,000,000  days  repre- 
sent the  portion  of  the  engineers'  dispute  of  1897,  which  fell  within 
the  year  1898.  If  these  two  disputes  be  omitted,  the  year  was 
singularly  free  from  important  disturbances,  the  aggregate  duration 
of  all  the  other  disputes  during  the  year  being  only  about  2,500,000 
working  days." 

The  Commissioner  of  Labor  adds  that  ^^  during  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1899  the  number  of  new  disputes  has  been  only  680,  and 
the  aggregate  duration  of  disputes  has  been  only  2,375,000  days,  the 
lowest  totals  yet  recorded  for  a  similar  period." 

Social  Economy  Congresses  at^Paris. 

Among  the  international  congresses  to  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  Paris  exposition,  no  fewer  than  ^twenty  have  to  do  with  social 
or  economic  problems.  Below  is  a  list  of  these  meeting8,^with  the 
date  which  has  been  set  for  each  : 

Congress  of  friendly  aid  societies,  June  7-10. 

Congress  on  .worklngmen's  dwellings,  June  18-21. 

Congress  on  accident  and  social  insurance,  June  25-30. 

Congress  on  agricultural  cooperative  societies,  July  8-10. 

Congress  of  people's  banks,  July  8-10. 

Congress  on  care  of  discharged  convicts,  July  ^12. 

Congress  of  productive  cooperative  societies,  July  11-13. 

Congress  of  distributive  cooperative  societies,  July  15-17. 

Congress  on  profit  sharing,  July  15-18. 

Congress  of  the  International  Cooperative  Alliance,  July  18-22. 

Congress  on  protection  of  labor,  July  25-29. 

Congress  on  social  instruction,  July  30-August  3. 

Congress  on  charities,  July  30-August  5. 

Congress  on  customs  tariffs,  July  30-August  4. 

Congress  on  industrial  education,  August  6-11. 

Congress  on  colonial  sociology,  August  6-11. 

Congress  on  economic  and  commercial  geography,  August  27-81. 

Women's  congress,  September  5-8. 

Congress  on  social  education,  September  6-9. 

Congress  on  Sunday  rest,  October  9-12. 
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Law  Regulating  Hours  of  Labor  in  France, 

A  new  French  law  of  March  SO,  1900,  fixes  for  all  industrial  es- 
tablishments in  which  women,  children  or  minors  are  employed 
the  maximum  workday  at  eleven  hours,  and  provides  further  that 
from  April  1, 1902,  it  shall  be  ten  and  one-half  hours,  and  from 
April  1,  1904,  ten  hours.  The  new  statute  is  designed  primarily  to 
reform  a  law  of  November  2,  1892,  which  heretofore  regulated  the 
hours  of  labor  of  women,  children  and  minors.  But  it  is  specifically 
applied  also  to  adult  males  so  far  as  they  are  employed  with  those 
classes  in  any  establishment.  It  is  said  the  law  will  apply  to  nearly 
one-half  the  establishments  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  working- 
people  in  France. 

The  effect  of  the  new  law  is,  in  the  case  of  the  adult  males  affected 
by  it,  to  reduce  the  legal  limit  on  their  working  day  from  twelve  to 
eleven  hours  at  once,  to  ten  and  a  half  in  two  years  and  to  ten  hours 
at  the  end  of  four  years.  For  womeu  of  eighteen  years  and  over 
eleven  hours,  as  in  the  law  of  1892,  remains  for  two  years,  when  re- 
duction to  ten  and  one-half  occurs  and  two  years  later  to  ten,  and 
the  same  is  true  for  young  persons  of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years, 
except  that  under  the  law  of  1892  their  hours  were  eleven  but  with 
a  limit  of  sixty  per  week.  In  the  case  of  children  (thirteen  to  six- 
teen years)  the  immediate  effect  of  the  law  is  to  increase  the  max- 
imum from  ten,  as  under  the  law  of  1892,  to  eleven,  but  the  two 
reductions  provided  for  will  restore  the  ten-hour  limit  after  four 
years. 

The  prime  motive  for  the  passage  of  the  new  law  was  the  tech- 
nical difficulties  involved  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  of  1892, 
because  that  law  made  four  classes,  as  noted  above,  with  different 
limits  for  each.  The  whole  matter  is  now  simplified  by  setting  the 
one  limit  for  all  employees  where  those  classes  are  employed 
together. 

Under  both  the  new  and  the  old  law  the  working  day  must  be 
broken  by  periods  of  rest  aggregating  at  least  one  hour,  but  in 
contrast  to  the  old  law  these  rests  must  now  be  taken  by  all  the  em- 
ployees at  the  same  time,  in  establishments  affected  by  the  new  law^ 
except  in  those  with  firms  kept  going  night  and  day,  and  in  mines 
and  quarries.  An  exception  in  the  law  of  1892  to  the  general  pro- 
hibition of  labor  by  women,  young  persons  and  children  between 
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9  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.,  which  allowed  each  labor  between  4  a.  m.  and 

10  p.  m.  in  relayB  of  Dot  more  than  nine  hours  each,  is  done  away 
with  by  the  new  law  after  April  1,  1902,  except  in  case  of  boys  and 
youths  in  underground  work  in  quarries  and  mines.  All  other  relay 
work  for  the  three  classes  mentioned  is  prohibited  at  once,  save 
where  fires  must  be  kept  going  day  and  night  and  certain  kinds  of 
establishments  which  may  be  specially  excepted. 

Law  Concerning  Employment  of  Women  and  Minors  in  Spain. 

A  new  law  of  March  13,  1900,  in  Spain  establishes  regulations 
for  the  labor  of  minors  and  women.  The  major  part  of  the  statute 
deals  with  the  labor  of  minors,  and  prohibits  entirely  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  unices  they  can  read  and 
write,  when  they  may  be  employed  from  nine  years.  Children 
under  fourteen  must  not  be  employed  more  than  six  hours  per  day 
in  factories  or  eight  hours  in  commercial  establishments,  broken  by 
periods  of  rest  aggregating  at  least  one  hour.  Children  under  six- 
teen years  of  age  must  not  be  employed  underground,  in  eoncems 
using  inflammable  substances,  in  trades  scheduled  as  dangerous  or 
unhealthy,  or  in  cleaning  machinery  in  motion. 

Nightwork  is  prohibited  for  children  under  fourteen,  and  also  for 
those  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  except  in  such  trades 
as  shall  be  determined  by  the  councils  provided  for  in  the  law,  when 
it  must  not  exceed  forty-eight  hours  a  week,  with  not  less  than  one 
and  one  half  hours  rest  during  each  night's  work. 

All  persons  to  whom  the  law  applies  are  forbidden  employment 
on  Sundays  and  feast-days,  and  before  being  admitted  to  employ- 
ment in  any  establishment  must  produce  certificates  of  vaccination 
and  freedom  from  contagious  disease.  Women  must  not  be  em- 
ployed during  the  three  weeks  following  confinement. 

A  somewhat  curious  educational  feature  appears  in  a  requirement 
that  if  children  employed  under  fourteen  years  of  age  have  not 
received  elementary  and  religious  instruction  they  must  be  allowed 
at  least  two  hours  per  day,  outside  of  working  time,  to  attend 
school,  and  if  there  be  no  school  within  two  kilometers  (H  miles)  of 
the  establishment  in  which  they  are  employed,  a  factory  or  work- 
shop employing  more  than  twenty  .children  must  maintain  a  school 
of  its  own. 
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To  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  local  and  provincial  coun- 
cils are  to  be  appointed  by  the  government.  Local  councils  are  to 
oonsist  of  equal  numbers  of  employers  and  employees,  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  civil  authority  as  chairman  and  a  representative  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  are  to  exercise  the  duties  of  factory 
inspection,  collection  of  statistics,  hearing  of  complaints,  and  forma- 
tion of  tribunals  of  employers  and  workpeople.  The  provincial 
councils  are  composed  of  representatives  from  local  councils  with 
the  governor  of  the  province  as  chairman  and  an  expert  as  to  mat- 
ters of  health  and  safetv,  nominated  by  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Medicine. 

The  present  law  contemplates  further  legislation,  as  it  requires 
the  councils  to  submit  proposals  for  measures  which  will  ensure 
within  two  years  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  all  the 
classes  affected  by  this  law  to  eleven  hours  per  day. 

State  Insurance  Rejected  in  Switzerland. 

In  Switzerland  the  referendum,  or  reference  to  vote  of  the  people, 
plays  a  somewhat  similar  role  in  rejecting  laws  enacted  by  the  legis- 
lature to  the  constitutional  check  exercised  by  the  courts  in  this 
country.  The  scheme  of  insurance  against  unemployment  adopted 
by  the  City  Council  of  Basle,  Switzerland,  and  described  in  the 
March  Bulletin,  was  rejected  by  the  voters.  And  on  May  20th 
the  law  on  compulsory  insurance  of  workmen  against  sickness  and 
accident  was  rejected  by  popular  vote.  The  principle  itself  has 
already  been  accepted  by  the  Swiss  people,  but  the  particular  scheme 
submitted  failed  to  meet  their  approval. 

Early  Closing  Law  in  New  South  Wales. 

In  New  South  Wales  a  law  dated  December  22,  1899,  regulating 
the  hours  of  labor  for  mercantile  establishments,  went  into  efiFect 
with  the  beginning  of  this  year.  The  very  elaborate  act  prescribes 
the  hour  of  closing  for  all  shops  from  departmant  stores  to  news- 
stands. In  general,  all  shops  must  close  by  6  p.  m.  four  days  in  the 
week,  by  1  p.  m.  on  one  day,  and  by  10  p.  m.  the  other,  thus  insuring 
a  half  holiday  to  employees  and  allowing  one  evening  open  to  the 
proprietor.  The  half  holiday  must  occur  on  either  Wednesday  or 
Saturday,  and  the  open  evening  on  Friday  or  Saturday,  in  the 
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metropolitan  or  Newcastle  district.  In  the  ^^  country  districts  "  as 
•distinguished  by  the  act,  the  half  holiday  is  to  be  determined  by 
vote  of  the  shopkeepers  one  year  after  the  adoption  of  the  law« 
Certain  variations  from  the  above  requirements  are  specified  for  the 
days  just  prior  to  Christmas  and  New  Year's  day.  Employees  are 
not  to  work  over  one-half  hour  after  closing  time  except  during 
some  twelve  days  in  a  half  year,  when  three  hours  is  allowed  for 
such  work  after  one  hour  for  refreshments. 

Exceptions  to  the  general  rules  are  made,  in  case  of  (a)  barberSi 
who  must  cloge  at  7.30  five  days  in  the  week  and  at  10  p.  m.  ou 
either  Friday  or  Saturday ;  (b)  chemists,  druggists,  dispensaries  and 
fiorists,  who  may  keep  open  till  9  p.  m.  five  days  and  till  11  p.  m. 
on  Saturday ;  (c)  fruit,  vegetable,  tobacco,  confectionery  and  news- 
paper shops,  hotels  and  saloons,  and  undertakers'  shops,  which  are 
required  to  close  at  11  p.  m. ;  and  (d)  restaurants  of  all  sorts,  which 
must  close  at  midnight.  Employees  in  any  of  these  four  classes 
must  not  be  employed,  including  work  both  before  and  after  closing, 
more  than  sixty  hours  per  week  exclusive  of  time  for  refreshments. 

Not  the  least  interesting  thing  about  the  New  South  Wales  law 
is  the  fact  that  the  eight-hour  day  is  general  in  the  colony  for 
industrial  undertakings,  having  been  brought  about  by  agreements 
between  employers  and  trades  unions,'  but  simUar  progress  toward 
shorter  hours  had  not  been  made  in  mercantile  establishments, 
despite  much  agitation  of  the  subject  for  several  years.  The  new 
law,  therefore,  represents  an  effort  to  secure  by  legislation  for  shop 
employees  what  private  effort  had  accomplished  for  other  labor,,  but 
had  not  secured  for  them. 

According  to  the  American  consul  at  Sydney,  to  whose  letter  in 
the  Consular  Reports  (Vol.  LXIII,  No.  236,  p.  27)  the  Bullbun  is 
indebted  for  a  summary  of  the  act,  the  first  experiences  under  the 
new  law  have  been  no  little  confusion  as  to  its  application  and  a 
very  great  difference  of  opinion,  among  those  directly  affected  by 
it,  as  to  its  wisdom. 

Accident  Insurance  in  New  Zealand. 

The  Wages  Protection  Act,  1899,  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
New  Zealand  on  October  19,  1899,  recites  that  '^  there  has  lately 
^rown  up  amongst  certain  employers  a  practice  of  taking  out  acci- 
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dent  insarance  policies  to  insure  their  workmen  against  accident 
and  themselves  against  liability  ander  the  Employers'  Liability 
Acts,  and  of  compelling  or  indacing  their  workmen  to  contribute, 
as  premium  for  such  insurance,  sums  at  a  rate  proportionate  to  their 
wages,"  and  that  "  such  practice  is  oppressive,  and  it  is  expedient 
to  prevent  the  same,"  and  enacts  that  ^ 

'*  (1)  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  employer  to  directly  or  Indirectly 
take  or  receive  any  money  from  any  worker  in  his  employ,  whether  by  way 
of  deduction  from  wages  or  otherwise  howsoever,  in  respect  of  any  policy 
of  Insurance  against  injury  by  accident  (2)  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
insurance  company,  or  any  person  on  its  behalf,  to  directly  or  indirectly 
take  or  receive  from  any  worker  any  money  in  respect  of  any  policy  of  in- 
surance  which  in  any  way,  directly  or  Indirectly,  purports  to  both  in- 
demnify the  employer  against  any  of  his  liabilities  under  the  Employers' 
Liability  Acts,  and  also  to  pay  compensation  in  respect  of  injury  to  the 
worker  by  accident  Provided  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  voluntary  arrangement  arrived  at  between  an  employer  and 
his  worker  for  insurance  against  accidents  happening  to  such  worker  out- 
side the  time  in  whi(^  he  is  engaged  working  for  such  employer;  provided, 
further,  that  such  arrangement  is  approved  of  by  a  stipendiary  magistrate 
after  hearing  evidence;  but  in  no  case  shall  the  premium  payable  by  the 
worker  exceed  one-third  of  the  total  amount  payable." 


AGREEMENTS* 

New  York  (Manhattan  Borough)  Marble  Cutters  and  Carvers. 

An  agreement  made  and  entered  into  on  the  13th  day  of  April, 

1900,  by  and  between  the  Marble  Industry  Employers'  Association 
of  New  York  City  and  Vicinity,  parties  of  the  first  part,  and  the 
Journeymen  Marble  Gutters'  Association  of  New  York  City  and 
Vicinity,  parties  of  the  second  part. 

Witnesseth:  That  the  parties  hereto  agree  to  and  with  each  other  as  fol- 
lows: 
First.  That  from  the  first  day  of  May,  1900,  until  the  first  day  of  May, 

1901,  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday  and  Friday,  and  four  hours  shall  constitute  a  half  day's 
worl£  on  Saturday  of  each  week.  Work  to  commence  at  8  a.  m.,  with  noon 
hour  for  dinner. 

Second.  That  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  for  cutters  shall  be  $4  per  day 
and  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  for  carvers  shall  be  $4.50  per  day. 

Third.  That  all  labor  performed  in  excess  of  the  regular  working  days 
enumerated  above  or  legal  holidays  shall  be  entitled  to  an  advance  of  100 
per  cent,  whether  in  the  shop  or  building. 

Fourth.  That  all  employees  shall  be  paid  on  Friday  before  5  o'clock  p.  m. 
of  each  week  up  to  and  inculding  the  preceding  Thursday. 

Fifth.  That  the  members  of  the  Marble  Industry  Employers'  Associa- 
tion agree  to  employ  no  cutters  in  New  York  City  or  Brooklyn  excepting 
those  being  members  of  the  Journeymen  Marble  Gutters'  Association,  or 
such  others  as  will  be  recognized  by  them  through  affiliation. 

Sixth.  That  all  members  of  both  associations  hereto,  during  the  term 
of  this  agreement,  shall  be  subject  to  all  its  provisions,  and  any  member 
failing  to  comply  shall  forfeit  his  membership  in  the  association  of  which 
he  is  a  member. 

Seventh.  All  persons  employed  to  run  or  work  the  marble-cutting  ma- 
chine known  as  the  "  Riehl "  machine,  or  any  planing  machines,  shall 
either  belong  to  the  Reliance  Labor  Olub  or  Marble  Machine  Workers' 
Union,  and  the  minimum  wages  shall  be  $4  per  day — ^but  hereafter  any 
person  employed  to  learn  to  run  or  work  said  machines  shall  be  a  Journey- 
man marble  cutter. 

Eighth.  That  the  members  of  the  Journeymen  Marble  Gutters*  Associa- 
tion will  not  be  required  to  work  with  any  person  as  superintendent  or 
foreman  In  shop  or  building  other  than  a  marble  cutter. 

Ninth.  That  all  disputes  are  to  be  arbitrated.  They  shall  be  referred 
to  a  Joint  Board  of  Arbitration,  consisting  of  six  members  of  the  Marble 
Industry  Employers'  Association  not  interested  in  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion, together  with  six  members  of  the  Reliance  Labor  Club.  This 
board  failing  to  agree,  shall  select  an  umpire,  whose  decision  shall  be  final 
and  binding  on  both  parties. 
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Tenth.  That  on  and  after  May  1,  1900,  the  parties  of  the  second  part 
will  refuse  to  work  for  any  firm  in  any  way  interested  in  convict-manu- 
factured marble  or  manufactured  marble  imported  into  the  United  States, 
or  marble  cut  or  coped  outside  of  New  York  or  vicinity,  excepting  marble 
tiles  from  the  State  of  Vermont  or  white  marble  tiles  imported  from  Italy. 

Eleventh.  One  apprentice  shall  be  allowed  to  every  shop,  and  one  addi- 
tional to  every  ten  cutters  employed,  based  on  yearly  average,  until  the 
number  of  apprentices  shall  amount  to  four,  which  shall  be  the  limit  in 
any  shop.  They  shall  start  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  years,  and 
serve  four  years,  and  be  given  work  and  proper  instruction  during  term  of 
apprenticeship  in  all  the  branches  of  marble  cutting  and  setting,  or  carv- 
ing— ^failing  which,  the  Employers'  Association  shall  be  notified,  and  the 
offending  employer  shall  not  be  allowed  any  other  apprentice,  unless  the 
apprentice  should  leave  or  be  discharged  for  just  cause  or  inability,  when 
said  apprentice  shall  not  be  again  allowed  to  work  at  the  trade.  When 
an  apprentice  shall  have  served  three  years  his  employer  shall  be  entitled 
to  an  additional  apprentice. 

Twelfth.  That  this  agreement  is  to  continue  In  force  from  the  first  day 
of  May,  1900,  until  the  first  day  of  May,  1901,  and,  if  any  change  is  con- 
templated by  either  party,  a  notice  in  writing  shall  be  given  by  the  party 
contemplating  such  change,  stating  fully  what  the  proposed  change  is,  at 
least  three  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of  this  agreement,  viz.:  May 
1.  1901. 

New  York  (Manhattan  Borough)  Marble  Polishers,  Rubbers  and  Sawyers. 

An  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this  18th  day   of   April, 

1900,  by  and  betw^een  the  Marble  Industry  Employers'  Association 
of  New  York  and  Vicinity  and  the  Whitestone  Association  Nos.  I 
and  2  of  New  York  and  Vicinity. 

First.  That  from  the  first  day  of  May,  1900,  until  the  first  day  of  May, 

1901,  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday  and  Friday,  and  four  hours  shall  constitute  a  half  day's 
Tvork  on  Saturday  of  each  week.  Work  to  commence  at  8  a.  m.  with  noon 
hour  for  dinner. 

Second.  That  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  for  polishers  shall  be  $3  25 
per  day. 

Third.  That  all  labor  performed  in  excess  of  the  regular  working  days 
enumerated  above  and  all  labor  performed  on  legal  holidays,  shall  be 
entitled  to  an  advance  of  100  per  cent,  whether  in  shop  or  building. 

Fourth.  That  all  employees  shall  be  paid  on  Friday  before  5  o'clock  p.  m. 
of  each  week,  up  to  and  including  the  preceding  Thursday. 

Fifth.  That  the  members  of  the  Marble  Industry  Employers'  Association 
agree  to  employ  no  polishers  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity  excepting  those 
being  members  of  the  Whitestone  Association. 

Sixth.  That  the  members  of  the  Whitestone  Association  agree  that  they 
will  not  work  for  any  person  or  persons  doing  business  in  New  York  and 
vicinity  not  members  of  the  Marble  Industry  Employers*  Association  of 
New  York  and  vicinity. 
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Seventh.  That  one  apprentice  polisher  shall  be  allowed  to  every  shop 
where  three  polishers  are  employed  on  the  average  per  annum,  and  one 
additional  apprentice  polisher  for  every  twelve  polishers  employed;  based 
on  yearly  average,  until  the  number  of  apprentices  shall  amount  to  four, 
which  shall  be  the  limit  in  any  shop.  They  shall  start  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  18  years  and  serve  four  years,  and  receive  for  the  first  year  $5 
per  weelt,  second  year  $7  i)er  week,  third  year  $10  per  week,  and  fourth 
year  $14  per  week. 

Eighth.  That  on  and  after  May  1,  1900,  the  Whitestone  Association  will 
refuse  to  work  for  any  firm  in  any  way  interested  in  convict  manufac- 
tured marble  or  manufactured  marble  imported  into  the  United  States,  or 
marble  cut  or  coped  outside  of  New  York  or  vicinity,  excepting  marble 
tiles  from  the  State  of  Vermont  or  white  marble  tiles  imported  from 
Italy. 

Ninth.  That  none  but  members  of  the  Whitestone  Association  be  allowed 
to  do  any  cleaning,  rubbing  or  polishing  of  marble  in  shop  or  building. 

Tenth.  That  none  but  members  of  the  Whitestone  Association  be  per- 
mitted to  work  on  rubbing  or  polishing  machines. 

Eleventh.  That  the  members  of  the  Whitestone  Association  will  not  be 
required  to  work  with  any  person  as  foreman  in  shop  other  than  a  prac- 
tical marble  polisher.  This  article  does  not  apply  to  shops  employing 
less  than  an  average  of  six  polishers. 

Twelfth.  That  the  delegate  may,  during  working  hours,  visit  and  enter 
the  shops  of  the  members  of  the  Employers'  Association  as  well  as  all 
buildings  where  members  of  the  Whitestone  Association  are  employed,  to 
examine  the  cards  of  said  members. 

Thirteenth.  That  all  disputes  shall  be  arbitrated  and  shall  be  referred 
to  a  Joint  Board  of  Arbitration,  consisting  of  three  members  of  the  Em- 
ployers' Association  not  interested  in  the  matter  under  discussion,  and 
three  members  of  the  Whitestone  Association.  This  board  failing  to 
agree  shall  select  an  umpire,  whose  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding 
on  both  parties. 

Fourteenth.  That  this  agreement  is  to  continue  In  force  from  the  first 
day  of  May,  1900,  until  the  first  day  of  May,  1901,  and  if  any  change  is 
contemplated  by  either  party  to  this  agreement,  a  notice  in  writing  shall 
be  given  by  the  party  contemplating  such  change,  stating  fully  what  the 
proposed  change  Is,  at  least  three  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of  this 
agreement,  viz.,  May  1,  1901. 

Fifteenth.  That  on  and  after  May  1,  1900,  the  union  label  be  used  on  all 
plumbing,  marble  work  and  facings. 

New  York  (Bronx  Borough)  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

Agreement  between  the  District  Council,  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners,  of  Bronx  Borough,  New  York  City,  and 
employing  carpenters  entered  into  in  April  2,  1900 : 

First.  The  rate  of  wages  shall  be  $3.50  per  day  for  eight  hours'  work. 

Second.  Saturday  from  12  m.  to  5  p.  m.  to  be  observed  as  a  half  holiday, 
and  no  work  under  any  conditions  shall  be  executed  between  the  hours 
of  12  o'clock  noon  and  6  p.  m. 
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Third.  In  all  mills  the  wages  shall  be  $17  per  week  for  fifty  hours'  work, 
and  no  work  is  to  be  executed  on  Saturday  between  the  hours  of  12 
o'clock  noon  and  5  p.  m. 

New  York  (Brooklyn  Borough)  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  That  a  contract  has  been  made  and 
concluded  this  first  day  of  May,  1900,  by  and  between  the  District  Council 
of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  party  to 

the  first  part,  and ,  employing  carpenters  and  builders,  parties 

to  the  second  part 

Said  parties  of  the  second  part  hereby  agree  to  and  with  the  said  party 
of  the  first  part,  to  employ  carpetiters  belonging  to  and  represented  by  said 
party  of  the  first  part,  and  comply  with  these  specifications  for  one  year 
from  date  of  this  contract: 

First.  Forty-four  hours  to  constitute  one  week's  work,  said  work  to 
cease  12  o'clock  noon  on  each  and  every  Saturday  for  the  year. 

Second.  Each  and  every  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  the  working  hours  agreed  to  are  eight  per  day,  from  8  a.  m.  to  12 
m.,  and  1  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  and  Saturday  four  hours,  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m. 
No  carpenter  work  to  be  performed  between  the  hours  of  12  m.  and  5  p.  m. 
on  Saturday. 

Third.  Forty-five  cents  per  hour  so  agreed  to  be  the  minimum  rate  of 
wages  for  all  carpenters,  when  employed  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  and 
when  sent  to  the  borough  of  Manhattan  said  rate  of  wages  to  be  increased 
to  fifty  cents  per  hour. 

Fourth.  Wages  will  be  due  and  paid  on  or  before  12  m.  on  each  and 
every  Saturday  in  the  year. 

Fifth.  Simdays,  legal  holidays,  and  all  overtime,  the  minimum  rate  of 
wages  is  agreed  to  be  paid  ninety  cents  per  hour  in  the  borough  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  $1  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan. 

Sixth.  Business  agents  representing  said  party  of  the  first  part  may 
visit  all  shops  and  jobs  when  said  agents  may  deem  such  visits  necessary. 

Seventh.  No  other  party,  individual  or  organization  of  carpenters  are  to 
be  emploj'ed  in  company  with  said  carpenters  mentioned  in  this  agree- 
ment, without  full  consent  of  party  of  the  first  pai't. 

And  for  the  true  and  faithful  performance  of  each  and  every  one  of 
these  agreements,  the  parties  to  these  presents  bind  themselves,  and  each 
of  them,  unto  the  other,  until  the  first  day  of  May,  nineteen  hundred  and 
one,  when  a  notice  of  thirty  days  prior  to  this  date  will  be  sent  to  the 
parties  of  the  second  part,  if  a  change  in  this  agreement  should  be  desired. 

New  York  (Richmond  Borough)  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

Agreement  entered  into  May  10,  1900,  between  the  Master 
Carpenters  and  Builders'  Association  and  the  District  Council, 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  of  Richmond  County  : 

First  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  five  days  of  the 
week,  four  hours  on  Saturday,  making  In  all  forty-four  hours  per  week. 
The  hours  of  work  shall  be  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m., 
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except  on  Saturday,  which  shall  be  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  no  member 
of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  shall  be  permitted 
to  perform  any  labor  between  the  hours  of  12  m.  and  5  p.  m.,  under  any 
consideration. 

Second.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  shall  be  forty  cents  per  hour,  ex- 
cept Sundays  and  all  holidays  and  overtime,  which  shall  be  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  double  time. 

Yonkers  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

Agreement  between  the  Master  Carpenters  and  Builders' 
Association  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  Locals 
273  and  726,  party  of  the  second  part. 

In  consideration  of  the  agreement  herein  made  on  April  20, 1900, 
each  party  agrees  to  and  with  the  other  as  follows : 

First.  That  forty-four  hours  shall  constitute  a  week's  work— ^ight  hours 
each  day,  with  the  exception  of  Saturday,  when  all  work  shall  cease  at 
noon  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  be  observed  as  a  half  holiday. 

Second.  That  the  rate  of  wages  shall  be  not  less  than  37%  cents  per 
hour.  All  overtime  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half,  except  Sun- 
days and  holidays,  which  will  be  double  time. 

Third.  None  of  the  employers  shall  work  any  but  union  men.  No  em- 
ployee shall  work  with  or  for  a  boss  who  does  not  pay  the  above  rate  of 
wages. 

Fourth.  That  if  the  state  of  trade  improves  so  as  to  warrant  it,  on  and 
after  September  1,  1900,  the  rate  of  wages  be  advanced  to  41  cents  per 
hour;  that  a  committee  of  three  from  the  bosses  and  a  committee  of  three 
from  the  local  unions  be  appointed  with  power  to  settle  the  same  on  or 
before  the  above  date. 

New  York  City  Electrical  Workers. 

Agreement  between ,  contractor,  and  Brotherhood  of 

Electrical  Workers  .No.  3  : 

It  is  hereby  agi'eed,  by  and  between  (conti'actors),  party  of 

the  first  part,  hereinafter  called  the  contractor,  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers  No.  3,  of  New  York,  party  of  the  second  part,  herein- 
after called  the  union: 

First.  That  this  agreement  shall  apply  only  to  all  electrical  work  under- 
taken by ,  the  contractor,  within  the  territory  covered  by  a  radius 

of  twenty-five  miles,  with  New  York  City  Hall  as  its  center. 

Second.  That  this  agreement  shall  go  into  effect  May  1, 1900,  for  a  period 
of  two  years,  to  May  1,  1902,  and  if  any  change  is  contemplated  by  either 
party  at  its  termination,  notice  In  writing  shall  be  given  by  the  party  con- 
templating the  change,  stating  fully  what  the  proposed  change  is,  at 
least  three  mouths  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  agreement,  such  notice 
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to  be  legally  served  upon  the  other  party,  and  that  if  no  such  notice  Is 
receired  at  least  three  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of  this  agreement 
it  shall  continue  in  force  for  another  year,  subject  to  another  similar 
three  months  notice. 

Third.  Any  contractor  signing  this  agreement  shall  employ  No.  3  men 
exclusively  on  all  electrical  construction  work  undertaken  by  said  con- 
tractor within  the  twenty-five  mile  limit 

Fourth.  In  the  event  of  a  dispute,  a  conference  shall  be  held  by  a  com- 
mittee within  twenty -four  hours  after  notice  is  served,  consisting  of  three 
union  electrical  contractors  employing  No.  3  men  chosen  by  the  contractor, 
and  three  members  of  the  union,  who  shall  endeavor  to  adjust  same.  A 
failure  to  attend  conference  within  twenty-four  hours  shall  be  considered 
a  violation  of  this  agreement.  Expenses  of  this  committee  shall  be  borne 
by  the  party  against  whom  the  decision  is  rendered.  A  fine  of  $50  shall  be 
Imposed  upon  the  party  found  guilty  at  the  conference  or  on  decision  of 
iimnire. 

Fifth.  All  applicants  for  membership,  or  for  helper's  examination  for 
journeyman,  sliall  be  obliged  to  pass  an  examination  by  a  board  of  exam- 
iners, composed  of  union  journeymen. 

Sixth.  That  as  all  differences  under  this  agreement  are  to  be  settled  by 
arbitration,  no  strike  or  lockout  shall  be  ordered  by  either  party  hereto, 
it  being  understood,  however,  that  any  sympathetic  strike  or  lockout,  in 
which  either  party  is  obliged  to  take  part  on  account  of  its  affiliation  with 
any  central  body  of  employees  or  employers,  shall  not  be  considered  a  vio- 
lation of  this  agreement.  It  Is  also  agreed  that  the  contractor  shall  during 
such  sympathetic  strike  hire  no  new  men  until  the  striking  men  are  em- 
ployed first.  The  union  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  to  work  on  any  job 
where  other  than  members  of  this  union  are  employed  on  electrical  work. 
Seventh.  That  no  rules  or  by-laws  shall  be  made  or  continued  in  force 
by  either  party  which  in  any  way  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this 
agreement. 
Working  rules  to  be  observed  by  both  parties: 

Rule  1.  The  hours  of  labor  shall  be  eight  hours  per  day,  to  be  performed 
between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m,  for  five  days  per  week,  and  from 
8  a.  m.  to  12  noon  on  Saturdays. 

Rule  2.  That  all  work  done  between  12  m.  and  5  p.  m.  on  Saturdays  be 
paid  for  at  double  the  rate  of  wages. 

Rule  3.  Any  labor  performed  before  8  a.  m.  or  after  5  p.  m.  shall  be  paid 
for  at  double  the  regular  rate  of  wages.    All  labor  performed  on  Sundays 

« 

and  all  legal  holidays  shall  be  paid  for  at  double  the  regular  rate  of  wages. 

Rule  4.  Workmen  shall  be  classified  as  follows: 

Journeyman. — A  man  who  has  worked  five  years  at  the  trade  and  who 
has  successfully  passed  examination  provided  herein  and  has  been  admit- 
ted to  the  union. 

A  helper  is  a  member  who  has  passed  an  examination  for  work  specified 
by  the  union  and  has  worked  two  years  at  the  trade. 

An  apprentice  Is  a  boy  registered  by  the  union,  who  is  employed  to  do 
errands,  carry  material  to  or  on  job,  attend  lockers,  and  assist  journeymen 
in  testing,  but  for  no  other  purpose;  apprentices  must  not  encroach  on  the 
work  of  helpers  or  work  with  tools. 
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An  applicant  for  apprentice  card  must  be  under  19  years  of  age.  He 
must  serve  with  union  apprentice  card  for  two  years,  or  equivalent  thereto, 
satisfactorily  to  the  union. 

All  apprentices  must  report  to  the  union  quarterly  for  renewal  of  cards,  or 
to  the  executive  board  of  the  union  in  case  of  change  of  employer.  Any 
failure  to  comply  with  above  rule  forfeits  apprentice  card.  Each  shop  is 
entitled  to  one  apprentice.  Shops  having  more  than  ten  Journeymen  are 
entitled  to  one  apprentice  additional  for  each  additional  ten  Journeymen. 

Rule  5.  Each  contractor  is  entitled  to  place  one  helper  to  each  two  Jour- 
neymen on  each  Job. 

Rule  6.  Helpers  may  do  Journeyman's  work  while  actually  helping  such 
Journeyman,  but  must  never  work  alone  on  any  Job  or  part  of  a  Job. 

Rule  7.  All  members  of  the  union  shall  be  paid  weekly  in  United  States 
currency  and  before  5  p.  m.,  and  when  pay-day  is  on  Saturady  before  12 
m.  noon,  and  not  more  than  three  days  pay  shall  in  any  case  be  held  back 
in  any  one  week. 

Rule  8.  In  going  from  the  shop  to  his  work,  or  from  his  work  to  the 
shop,  or  from  Job  to  Job,  each  workman  shall  receive  from  his  employer 
the  necessary  car  fare. 

Rule  9.  Manhattan  Island  south  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  street 
and  Brooklyn  within  the  old  city  line  shall  be  known  as  the  city  district 
Outside  of  the  city  district  workmen  shall  be  allowed  traveling  time  and 
expenses. 

Rule  10.  From  May  1,  1900,  to  May  1,  1902,  the  wages  of  Journeymen 
shall  be  $4  per  day  of  eight  hours,  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  for  five  days 
in  a  week,  and  $2  for  four  hours  on  Saturday,  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  noon. 

Rule  11.  The  foreman  shall  receive  fifty  cents  per  day  in  excess  of  the 
pay  of  a  Journeyman. 

A  foreman — Any  member  having  charge  of  construction  shall  be  classed 
as  a  foreman. 

Rule  12.  The  pay  of  the  helpers  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  day  of 
eight  hours,  five  days  in  a  week,  and  $1.26  for  four  hours  on  Saturday, 
from  8  a.  m.  to  12  noon. 

Rule  13.  When  employees  are  laid  off  they  shall  receive  their  wages  in 
full  on  Job  at  time  of  laying  off,  or  at  the  office  before  5  o'clock,  in  the 
employer's-  time. 

New  York  (Richmond  Borough)  Painters  and  Decorators. 

Agreement  between  Local  Union  No.  44,  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Painters  and  Decorators  of  America,  and  the  employingpainters  and 
contractors  of  Richmond  Borough,  New  York  City,  entered  into  on 
April  16,  1900: 

First.  From  April  16,  1900,  to  April  16,  1901,  eight  hours  shall  constitute 
one  day's  work  for  five  days  each  week;  seven  hours  on  Saturday. 

Second.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  shall  be  $2.50  for  eight  hours' 
work;  all  overtime,  Sundays  and  legal  holidays  to  be  double  time. 
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Third.  Local  Union  No.  44  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters  and  Decor- 
ators of  America  to  be  recognized  by  the  boss  painters  and  contractors. 

Fourth.  No  journeyman  painter,  who  is  a  member  of  the  union,  is  per- 
mitted to  lump  or  sub-contract  from  any  contractor  or  private  individual. 

Fifth.  This  agreement  may  be  altered  on  six  weeks*  notice. 

New  York  (Richmond  Borough)  Plumbers  and  Qas  Fitters. 

Articles  of  agreement  of  Local  Union  No.  104,  of  the  United 
Association  Journeymen  Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  Steam  Fitters  and 
Steam  Fitters'  Helpers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  the 
Master  Plumbers'  Association  of  Richmond  Borough,  New  York 
City,  entered  into  on  May  1, 1900  : 

First  Eight  hours  shall  be  considered  a  day's  work,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Saturday  half  holiday,  on  new  and  overhauling  work. 

Second.  The  rates  of  wages  to  be  $3  and  $2.50  per  day. 

Third.  The  hours  from  5  p.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  on  week  days  be  paid  time  and 
one-half,  when  sent  out  after  5  p.  m.  To  complete  necessary  work,  regular 
time.    Sundays,  night  work  and  legal  holidays  to  be  double  time. 

Fourth.  That  no  master  plumber  employ  any  but  this  union's  men  when 
the  same  can  be  supplied  by  this  local. 

Fifth.  That  no  member  of  this  union  will  do  sub-contracting. 

Sixth.  That  no  member  of  this  union  will  work  for  any  but  plumbers 
or  members  of  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association. 

Seventh.  These  agreements  will  not  be  considered  null  on  account  of 
our  connections  with  the  Building  Trades'  Council  or  its  actions  hereafter. 

Eighth.  That  three  months'  time  be  given  before  changes  be  made  in 
these  agreements,  and  that  they  hold  good  for  one  year. 

New  York  (Richmond  Borough)  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

Agreement  between  employers  and  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal 
Workers'  International  Union  No.  76,  of  Richmond  County,  entered 
into  May  1,  1900  : 

First.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  the  hours  of  labor  to 
be  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  with  one  hour  recess  during  the  regular  noon 
hour.    Double  time  for  Sundays  and  legal  holidays. 

Second.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  shall  be  $3  per  day. 

Mount  Vernon  Machine  Wood  Workers. 

Agreement  between  manufacturers  of  building  trim,  etc.,  and 
Local  Unions  Nos.  212  and  493,  entered  into  April  9,  1900  : 

First.  Wages  shall  be  $17  per  week,  for  fifty  hours*  work. 
Second.  No  work  is  to  be  executed  on  Saturday  between  the  hours  of 
12  o'clock  noon  and  5  p.  m. 
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Port  Chester  and  Vicinity  Building  Trades. 

Contractors  and  builders  and  the  Amalgamated  Trades  Coancil 
of  the  Towns  of  Port  Chester,  Mamaroneck,  Harrison  and  Rje,  N. 
Y.,  and  Greenwich,  Conn.,  do  each  with  the  other  agree  to  the 
following : 

First.  That  el^bt  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  labor  at  the  current  rate 
of  wages  paid  previous  to  the  signing  of  this  agreement,  the  same  to  re- 
main in  force  for  one  year,  ending  April  2,  1901. 

Second.  That  no  demand  shall  be  exacted  before  fii'st  giving  at  least 
six  months'  notice  previous  to  the  enforcement  of  such  demands. 

Third.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  Council  shall  have  the  right  to  appoint 
one  workman  on  any  Job  in  course  of  construction  as  steward  of  said  job, 
whose  privileges  shall  be  to  see  that  worismen  employed  on  said  job,  whose 
trade  being  represented  in  the  Council,  shall  be  union  men. 

Fourth.  That  should  any  dispute  arise  between  any  workman  and  his 
employer,  the  same  shall  be  adjusted  by  arbitration,  one  to  be  selected 
by  the  Council  and  one  by  the  employer;  should  the  two  thus  chosen  fali 
to  reach  a  satisfactory  settlement  they  are  empowered  to  select  a  third 
party,  and  the  decision  of  any  two  shall  be  final  and  binding  on  all  parties 
concerned. 

Fifth.  The  Couucil  hereby  agrees  to  allow  all  work  commence l1  prior  to 
date  of  this  agreement  (April  2,  1900},  to  proceed  to  completion  by  the  con- 
tracting parties  therefor,  provided  that  all  work  thercaf'tcr  on  said  job 
shall  be  done  as  per  this  agreement 

Sixth.  The  contractors  agree  that  all  employees  shall  be  recognized  mem- 
bers of  the  Trades'  Council. 

New  York  (Manhattan  Borough)  Bohemian  Bakers. 

Agreement  entered  into  on  May  1,  1900,  between  Journeymen 
Bakers  and  Confectioners'  International  Union  No.  22  (Bohemian 
bakers)  and  the  Bohemian  boss  bakers  of  Manhattan  Borough,  New 
York  City : 

First.  Only  members  of  Journeymen  Bakers  and  Confectioners*  Interna- 
tional Union  No.  22  to  be  employed. 

Second.  Hours  of  labor  shall  be  sixty  per  weelv,  and  not  more  than  ten 
in  any  day. 

Third.  Wages  per  week  for  first  hands  shall  bo  ^15;  for  second  and  third 
hands,  $13;  for  fourth  hands,  JpO. 

Fourth.  The  regular  hours  of  labor  for  jobbers,  or  extra  hands,  shall  be 
ten  per  day.  The  wages  shall  be:  First  hands,  $3..50  per  day;  second 
hands,  $3  per  daj'.  They  shall  receive  forty  cents  per  hour  for  all  time 
employed  in  excess  of  ten  hours. 

Fifth.  All  bread  to  contain  the  label  of  the  Journeymen  Bakers  and 
Confectioners'  International  Uiiion. 

Sixth.  Committees  from  tlie  union  sliall  be  admitted  to  bake  shops  at 
any  time  during  working  hours. 

Seventh.  This  agreement  to  remain  In  effect  until  May  1,  1901. 
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New  York  (Manhattan  Borough)  Hebrew  Bakers. 

Agreement  made  and  entered  into  the  Ist  day  of  May,  1900,  by 
and  between  Bakers'  Union  No.  36,  of  New  York,  Journeymen 
Bakers  and  Confectioners'  International  Union,  party  of  the  first 
part,  and  [employing  bakers]  party  of  the  second  pait,  of  the  City 
and  County  of  New  York,  in  the  manner  following: 

First.  The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  not  to  employ  in  his  bakery  any 
help-bakers  except  members  In  good  standing  of  Bakers'  Union  No.  36,  of 
New  York.  All  help-bakers  must  be  taken  from  the  labor  bureau  of  the 
said  union  and  no  help-baker  can  start  work  unless  he  Is  in  possession  of 
a  working  card  of  the  representing  officer  of  the  union. 

Second.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  furnish  upon  demand  by 
forty-eight  hours'  notice  a  sufficient  number  of  journeymen  bakers,  mem- 
bers of  the  union  aforesaid. 

Third.  It  Is  hereby  also  agreed  that,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  six  days  shall  constitute  one  week's  labor,  that  ten 
continuous  hours  shall  constitute  one  day's  labor,  and  no  baker  shall  be 
allowed  to  work  overtime  after  the  expiration  of  his  regular  working 
hours. 

Fourth.  No  baker  shall  be  allowed  to  do  any  work  in  the  bakery  on 
Friday,  except  he  is  unemployed  on  some  other  day  in  the  week. 

Fifth.  A  representative  of  the  union  shall  at  any  and  all  times,  even 
after  the  working  hours,  be  permitted  by  said  party  of  the  second  part 
access  to  the  shops  and  bakeries  of  the  party  of  the  second  part 

Sixth.  Evei-y  loaf  of  bread  over  one-half  pound  in  weight,  baked  or 
sold  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  should  have  the  label  of  said  union 
attached  to  H. 

Seventh.  Bread-carriers  shall  not  be  allowed  to  do  the  regular  work  of 
bakers  at  the  benches. 

Eighth.  No  baker  can  be  discharged  during  the  week,  except  in  the  first 
week  of  his  work.  All  discharges  must  be  made  on  Friday  at  5  o'clock 
In  the  afternoon.  Every  help-baker  who  intends  to  leave  his  place  has 
to  notify  his  employer  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  Fridays. 

Ninth.  No  member  of  Union  No.  36  shall  be  comi)eUed  to  shift  flour  to 
the  bakeshops. 

Tenth.  No  help-baker,  member  of  said  union,  who  was  at  work  before 
the  signing  of  this  agreement  and  who  goes  to  work  in  the  same  place 
after,  can  be  discharged  during  a  term  of  six  weeks  for  insisting  on  com- 
pliance with  Rule  III  of  this  agreement. 

Eleventh.  All  wages  have  to  be  paid  on  Friday. 

Twelftfi.  The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  allow  a  jobber  for 
each  and  every  workman  once  in  a  month,  which  jobber  has  to  be  sent 
from  the  union. 

Thirteenth.  Members  of  the  union  shall  not  board  with  employers. 

Fourteenth.  Show  cards  bearing  the  label  and  the  seal  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union,  are  the  property  of  the  union. 
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Fifteenth.  The  following  scale  of  wages  for  jobbers  is  hereby  agreed 
upon:  First  hand,  not  less  than  $3.50  for  one  day's  work;  second  hand, 
not  less  than  $2.50  for  one  day's  work. 

Sixteenth.  This  agreement  shall  be  for  the  term  of  one  year,  to  end 
May  1.  1901. 

New  York  City  Lager  Beer  Brewers. 

Agreement  of  Brewers'  Union  No.  1  of  the  National  Union  of 
United  Brewery  Workmen  of  the  United  States,  and  emploj'ing 
brewers  of  Manhattan,  Bronx  and  Richmond  Boroughs,  New  York 
City: 

First.  Only  members  of  the  National  Union  are  to  be  employed,  with 
the  exception  of  foreman,  assistant  foreman  and  apprentices.  The  fore- 
man and  assistant  foreman  shall  be  prohibited  from  performing  work 
appertaining  to  the  workmen. 

Second.  Workmen  recommended  by  saloon-keepers  are  not  to  be  em- 
ployed. Every  workman  shall  be  at  liberty  to  reside  or  board  where  he 
chooses. 

Third.  Only  members  holding  a  working  card  of  Brewers*  Union  No.  1 
shall  be  employed. 

Fourth.  Workmen  shall  be  discharged  only  for  good  reasons.  Sickness 
is  no  excuse  for  a  discharge  upon  convalescence. 

Fifth.  To  avoid  discharges  during  the  winter  season,  the  workmen  shall 
be  laid  ofT  in  rotation  impartially  for  one  week  (or  all  the  men  shall  stop 
for  one  day  in  the  week). 

Sixth.  No  member  will  be  permitted  to  perform  work  appertaining  to 
driver,  fireman  or  engineer.  The  coopers  shall  not  do  any  brewery  work, 
unless  they  are  members  of  Brewers*  Union  No.  1. 

Seventh.  One  apprentice  will  be  allowed  to  every  twenty-five  workmen, 
but  he  must  not  be  above  the  age  of  21  years. 

Eighth,  (a)  Ten  hours,  in  twelve  consecutive  hours,  including  two  hours 
for  meals,  constitute  a  day's  work.  (&)  In  case  overtime  is  necessary,  this 
must  be  paid  extra  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  hour,  and  all  such  time 
cannot  be  made  up  at  a  later  date,  (c)  Six  working  days  shall  be  a  week, 
while  necessary  work  on  Sunday  must  not  exceed  two  hours,  for  which 
extra  and  double  compensation  is  to  be  paid;  watchmen  who  work  seven 
days  per  week  shall  be  allowed  a  free  day  every  month  and  receive  full 
pay  for  same,  (d)  On  Labor  Day  three  hours  of  labor,  ending  at  7  o'clock 
a.  m.,  shall  be  performed;  on  May  1st,  work  shall  not  exceed  five  hours. 
Full  wages  shall  be  paid  for  both  of  these  days.  All  labor  performed  after 
these  hours  must  be  paid  extra. 

Ninth.  The  wages  are  to  be  paid  weekly  as  follows:  First  man  In  wash- 
house,  $18;  all  others.  $16.  Workmen  in  the  fermenting  room,  cellar,  ket- 
tle, or  malt  miller,  shall  receive  $18  per  week. 

Tenth.  During  the  working  hours  the  workmen  shall  receive  beer  free 
of  charge  and  where  the  ticket  system  prevails  the  tickets  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  sufiicient  quantities. 

Eleventh.  This  agreement  is  valid  for  one  year,  commencing  April  16, 
1900,  and  ending  April  16.  1901. 
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New  York  City  Beer  Drivers. 

Agreement  of  the  Beer  Drivers'  Union  No.  23  and  employing 
brewers  of  Manhattan,  Broux  and  Richmond  Boroughs,  New  York 
City: 

First  None  but  union  men  sliall  be  employed  In  the  breweries.  The 
foreman  shall  not  perform  any  work  coming  to  the  drivers  or  stable  hands. 

Second.  Only  union  men  shall  also  be  employed  in  all  outside  depots  or 
agencies. 

Third.  No  men  shall  be  employed  upon  the  recommendation  of  saloon- 
keepers, and  all  employees  shall  have  their  own  choice  of  boarding  and 
dwelling  wherever  they  choose.  Members  must  not  be  harassed  or  dis- 
charged on  account  of  services  rendered  the  union. 

Fourth.  Employees  can  only  be  discharged  upon  sufficient  reasons.  Sick- 
ness is  no  reason  to  discharge  a  man  after  his  convalescence. 

Fifth.  To  avoid  the  discharge  of  drivers  during  the  winter  time,  the 
men  shall  be  laid  off  In  turn,  one  after  the  other. 

Six'th.  Every  wagon  on  a  customer  route  which  has  more  than  two 
horses  before  it,  shall  be  handled  by  two  men. 

Seventh.  On  such  trips,  however,  wagons  containing  over  forty  quarter 
kegs  and  leaving  the  brewery  after  1  o'clock,  must  be  in  charge  of  a  regu- 
lar driver  and  an  assistant 

Eighth.  Drivers  must  not  have  assistants  who  are  not  employed  by 
the  brewery.  If  a  driver  is  not  able  to  cope  with  the  work  at  a  customer's, 
the  brewery  shall  furnish  him  with  an  assistant.  All  assistants  must  be 
union  men. 

Ninth.  Members  of  this  union  shaU  not  be  allowed  to  do  the  work  of  a 
brewer,  engineer  or  fireman. 

Tenth.  Stable  hands  shall  not  be  allowed  to  deliver  beer  as  long  as 
drivers  are  laid  off. 

Eleventh.  During  working  hours  beer  shall  be  furnished  to  employees 
free  of  charge. 

Twelfth,  (o)  Each  working  day  shall  consist  of  twelve  consecutive  hours, 
including  two  hours  for  meals.  Six  working  days  shall  constitute  a  week. 
Work  on  Sundays  shall  not  exceed  two  hours,  and  only  extremely  neces- 
sary work  shall  be  performed.  (&)  Under  no  consideration  shall  beer  be 
delivered  on  Sundays. 

Fifteenth.  Wages  shall  be  payable  weekly  as  foUows:  For  route  drivers, 
$18;  for  extra  drivers  or  assistants,  $16;  for  stable  hands,  $15. 

Sixteenth.  This  agreement  is  in  force  for  one  year,  viz.:  From  April  1, 
1900,  to  April  1,  1901. 

New  York  City  Brewery  Firemen. 

Agieeraent  of  the  Local  Union  No.  30  rf  the  National  Union  of 
United  Brewery  Workmen  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
emploving  brewers  of  Manhattan,  Bronx  and  Richmond  Boroughs, 
New  York  City,  entered  into  April  16,  1900  : 
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First  Only  such  flremen  shall  be  employed  in  breweries  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  above-named  union.  Firemen  can  be  only  employed  through 
the  labor  bureau  of  the  union. 

Second.  All  flremen,  whether  employed  by  day  or  nlg^ht,  must  receive 
firemen's  wages. 

Third.  A  fireman  shall  not  be  discharged  without  good  reason. 

Fourth,  (a)  No  brewer,  driver,  watchman  or  engineer  shall  do  the  fire- 
man's work,    (b)  No  fireman  shall  be  assigned  to  other  work. 

Fifth.  In  breweries  where  more  than  two  firemen  are  employed,  and  the 
firemen  are  ompelled  to  lay  off  during  the  winter  time,  they  shall  do  this 
alternately. 

Sixth.  Firemen  who,  through  sickness,  cannot  do  their  work^  shall,  after 
being  well,  again  receive  their  former  position. 

Seventh.  The  employer  shall  not  blacklist  or  otherwise  injure  a  fireman 
for  working  in  the  interest  of  the  union. 

Eighth,  (a)  A  fireman  shall  not  be  employed  longer  than  twelve  consecu- 
tive hours,  including  time  for  meals,  (b)  In  breweries  where  a  fireman 
has  to  take  care  of  three  boilers  or  more,  the  time  of  a  day's  work  shall 
be  eight  hours  only,  or  a  third  man  has  to  be  employed  as  helper.  This 
extra  man  must  receive  fireman's  wages. 

Ninth.  Each  fireman  shall  receive  a  day  off  every  two  ^eeks,  with  full 
pay.  The  fireman  and  engineer  shall  decide  what  day  is  convenient  for 
the  fireman  to  get  a  substitute,  who  is  to  receive  his  pay  from  the  boss. 

Tenth.  In  breweries  where  the  eight-hour  day  exists  no  change  in  hours 
of  labor  or  reduction  of  wages  shall  be  allowed. 

Eleventh.  The  wages  of  oilers  shall  be  $15  per  week  and  must  be  paid 
weekly,  also  a  free  day  every  two  weeks  shall  be  allowed  without  deduct- 
ing any  wages. 

Twelfth.  Wages  are  to  be  $18  per  week,  and  shall  be  paid  weekly. 

Thirteenth.  Beer  shall  be  allowed  free  during  working  hours. 


DECISIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  COURTS. 

Prevailing  Rate  of  Wages  Law  Applies  to  Employees  of  Municipalities. 

The  provisions  of  the  Prevailing  Rate  of  Wages  Law,  according 
to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  First  Department,  apply  to  protect  employees  of  munici- 
palities as  well  as  those  engaged  by  contractors  to  do  like  public 
work.  Two  decisions  bearing  upon  the  subject  were  handed  down 
on  June  8th. 

In  the  first  suit  the  Court  in  reversing  the  judgment  below, 
which  sustained  the  City  of  Mew  York's  demurrer  to  the  complaint, 
holds  that  the  act  of  1899  worked  no  change  in  the  law,  and  that 
the  duty  which  the  enactment  of  1897  imposed  upon  the  city  to  pay 
the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  to  its  employees,  stili  exists.  This 
judgment  was  in  the  case  of  one  McEvoy,  who  was  employed  on 
the  public  streets  as  a  rammerman  at  $3  per  day.  He  claimed  that 
the  prevailing  rate  during  the  term  of  his  employment  for  other 
workmen  in  the  same  occupation  was  $3.50  a  day,  and  he  sued  to 
recover  fifty  cents  a  day  for  the  time  he  was  in  the  city's  service. 
Justice  Rumsey,  who  wrote  the  Court's  opinion,  reviews  the 
changes  that  had  taken  place  at  various  times  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Labor  Law  of  1870  making  eight  hours  a  legal  day's  work,  but 
which  did  not  contain  any  provision  as  to  the  rates  of  wages  to  be 
paid.  The  amendment  of  J  894  inserted  the  clause  that  all  mechanics, 
workingmen  and  laborers  employed  by  the  State  or  any  municipal 
corporation  should  receive  the  then  prevailing  wage-rates,  while  the 
amendment  of  1897  made  the  act  apply  "to  work  for  the  State  or  a 
municipal  corporation,  or  for  contractors  therewith."  After  detail- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  1897  law  Justice  Rumsey  concludes: 

The  legal  day's  work,  "  as  hereinbefore  defined,"  Includes  all  the  work 
done  by  the  State  or  a  municipal  corporation,  and  not  to  the  work  done  by 
contractors  for  them.  The  public  work  spoken  of  in  that  sentence  is  the 
work  that  is  to  be  done  by  or  for  the  State  or  a  municipal  corporation  or 
by  contractors  therewith.  There  is  nothing  in  the  context  of  the  particu- 
lar sentence  which  limits  the  public  work  referred  to  to  that  done  by  a  con- 
tractor alone,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  sentence  prescribing  the  form 
of  contract  which  would  enable  us  to  say  that  it  is  the   only  public 
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work  to  which  the  statute  Intends  the '  prevailing  rate  of  wages 
to  apply.  The  statute  has  in  view  the  nature  of  the  work  and 
not  the  person  who  tries  it  it  to  be  done.  The  policy  of  the  law  is  that 
laborers,  mechanics  and  workmen  employed  upon  public  work  shall  receive 
the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  locality  where  they  are*employed. 
That  policy  is  Just  as  importaat  with  respect  to  men  who  are  employed  by 
a  city  as  it  Is  with  respect  to  men  who  are  employed  by  a  contractor  on 
work  for  the  city.  In  each  case  the  intent  is  to  insure  those  laborers  the 
same  amount  of  wages  which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  pay  to 
secure  the  services  of  other  men  at  the  same  sort  of  work,  and  to  Insure 
the  payment  to  public  laborers  of  the  same  wages  which  other  men  in 
the  same  locality  at  similar  work  are  accustomed  to  receive.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  law  is  the  thing  to  be  sought,  and  that  is  to  be  ascertained 
from  the  cause  of  the  statute,  and  the  policy  as  indicated  by  prior  statutes, 
and  where  that  is  found  no  mere  form  of  words  should  prevent  its  adop- 
tion unless  the  form  forbids  such  construction.  To  carry  out  the  intent 
of  the  law  it  is  Just  as  necessarj'  that  those  rates  of  wages  be  paid  by 
the  city  as  that  they  should  be  paid  by  the  contractor.  That  clearly  was 
required  by  the  law  of  1897,  and  I  can  see  no  reason,  as  the  policy  of 
the  law  in  1899  is  the  same,  and  as  the  law  of  1899  contained  substantially 
the  same  provisions  as  did  the  law  of  1897,  why  it  should  be  construed  to 
mean  differently. 

The  second  case  passed  upon  was  that  of  McCann  against  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  presented  the  question  as  to  whether  cansea 
of  action  which  had  accrued  under  the  act  of  1897,  but  which  were 
not  commenced  before  the  act  of  1899  became  operative,  were  not 
repealed  by  the  latter  enactment.  In  defending  tlie  suit  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel  contended  that,  although  the  service  was  rendered 
prior  to  any  change  in  the  statute  re^rding  compensation,  the  fact 
that  suit  was  not  begun  before  such  alteration  was  made,  invalidated 
the  claimant's  right  to  recover.  The  Court  takes  the  opposite  view, 
holding  that  the  Legislature  enacting  the  law  of  1899  had  no  intent 
to  extinguish  rights  acquired  under  the  act  of  1894.  The  opinion 
is  by  Justice  Patterson,  who  says : 

In  analyzing  the  act  of  1899,  we  find  no  expression  of  an  intent  on  the 
part  of  the  Legislature  to  extinguish  rights  acquired  under  the  act  of 
1894.  When  the  act  of  1899  was  passed  there  stood  upon  the  statute  book 
this  general  statutory  construction  law,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
act  of  1899  was  passed  with  the  intent  of  the  Legislature  that  it  should 
be  construed  in  accordance  with  existing  rules  of  construction  as  pre- 
scribed by  statute,  and  if  it  had  been  the  intention  to  affect  accrued  rights, 
that  intention  would  have  In  some  way  been  made  manifest 

As  is  further  said  in  the  case  last  cited,  the  act  of  1892  was  not  binding 
upon  subsequent  Legislatures.    They  could  give  any  repealing  act  such 
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force  and  effect  as  desired,  but  In  the  absence  of  anything  in  the  statute 
Indicating  a  contrary  intent,  the  subsequent  Legislature  should  be  deemed 
to  have  intended  the  statute  passed  by  it  to  have  the  force  and  effect  as 
provided  in  the  rule  of  construction  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  1892. 

Right  of  Trade  Unioniata  to  Refuse  to  Work  With  Non-Membera. 

Two  recent  decisions  by  Supreme  Court  justices  clearly  establish 
the  right  of  organized  workmen  to  strike  or  threaten  to  strike  in 
places  where  non-members  are  employed.  The  first  case  involved 
President  O'Leary,  Delegate  Scales  and  other  oflBcials  of  the  New 
York  Machine  Stone  Workers  and  Dand  Kubbers'  Union.  Before 
Justice  Jenks  in  the  Kings  County  Supreme  Court  they  were  ac- 
cused by  Jacob  Pfanz,  a  non-union  man,  with  conspiring  to  prevent 
him  from  obtaining  work,  compelling  his  discharge  by  Boeff  &  Co, 
of  Brooklyn  Borough,  New  York  City,  and  with  refusing  him  ad- 
mittance to  the  union.  The  plaintiff  sought  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  defendants  from  committing  alleged  unlawful  acts  in  interfering 
with  him  in  securing  or  continuing  employment.  It  was  admitted 
by  the  defendants  that  their  members  did  not  desire  to  continue 
work  with  the  plaintiff,  but  that  his  discharge  was  not  demanded 
by  them.  Justice  Jenks  refused  to  issue  a  restraining  order,  hold- 
ing that  there  is  ''  no  law  that  compels  any  man  or  any  association 
of  men,  against  his  or  its  will,  to  work  for  any  employer.  Were 
there  such  law  it  would  be  a  law  for  serfs  and  slaves.  If  a  man  is 
not  compelled  to  work,  then  he  may  quit  work,  and  that  for  any 
good  and  sufficient  reason  as  it  may  appear  to  him."  Below  is  the 
full  text  of  the  Court's  decision  : 

The  granting  of  an  Injunction  pendente  lite  is  a  matter  of  sound  discre- 
tion and  requires  a  somewhat  clear  case.  The  plaint! fit  seeks  to  enjoin 
various  acts  that  are  undoubtedly  unlawful,  but  the  question  is  whether 
he  satisfied  the  court  that  any  of  such  unlawful  acts  is  doing  or  is  threat- 
ened to  be  done.  It  is  alleged  that  the  walking  delegate  of  the  defendant 
association  demanded  the  discharge  of  the  plaintilf  in  that  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  trade  union,  and  that  upon  his  subsequent  rejection  for 
membership  therein  his  employers  discharged  him  and  took  another  and  a 
member  of  that  union  in  his  stead  who  was  recommended  by  the  union; 
that  subsequently  plaintift  regained  his  place  but  was  again  discharged 
under  the  threat  of  a  general  strike.  The  plaintiff  is  not  corroborated 
by  any  sworn  statement  or  affidavit,  though  there  is  presented  a  written 
statement  from  his  employers  that  he  has  been  in  their  employ,  and  that 
they  cannot  understand  why  the  association  will  not  allow  him  to  work, 
as  he  Is  willing  to  join  it  On  the  part  of  the  defendants  there  are  denials 
from  the  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer  and  the  walking 
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delegate  in  question  that  the  association  or  any  of  its  officers  hare  Inter- 
fered in  any  way  with  the  employment  of  the  plain  11  fif,  or  asked  for  his 
discharge,  or  employed  or  used  any  force,  threats,  intimidation  or  other 
unlawful  means  to  obtain  his  discharge,  or  ever  recommended  any  one 
for  his  place,  or  have  ever  ordered  any  general  strike.  Patrick  Scales,  the 
walking  delegate,  denies  specifically  the  statement  and  the  acts  attributed 
to  him  by  the  plaintiff,  and  in  his  denial  is  corroborated  by  the  affidavit  of 
Burchill.  Upon  the  relative  weight  of  proof,  so  far  as  the  allegations  of 
the  plaintilf  are  concerned,  I  should  here  deny  the  motion,  save  that  the 
walking  delegate  shows  exactly  what  occurred  between  him  and  the  em- 
ployers of  the  plaintiff.     This  warrants  further  consideration. 

The  delegate  states  that  he  called  upon  one  of  the  employers  of  the 
plaintiff,  Boeff,  and  told  him  that  the  members  of  his  association  did  not 
desire  to  continue  their  work  with  plaintiff,  and  that  they  would  cease 
their  employment,  that  he  had  called  to  state  this,  that  Boeff  might  till 
their  places,  and,  to  save  inconvenience,  that  he  specifically  answered  to 
an  inquirj^  of  Boeff  that  he  did  not  wish  to  have  the  plaintiff  discharged, 
and  had  not  called  for  that  purpose,  and  that  he  ^bsequcntly  repeated 
this  statement  to  the  plaintiff.  The  question  up  is  whether  such  bearing 
and  words  of  Scales  was  a  violation  of  the  law. 

There  is  no  question  of  any  contract  rights  or  the  violation  thereof  pre- 
sented before  me.  /The  organization  or  co-operation  of  workingmeu  is  not 
Itself  counter  to  public  policy,  but  has  received  the  sanction  of  statute  and 
of  judge-made  law.  (Penal  Code,  170.  Curren  vs.  Galen,  152  N.  Y.,  33.) 
I  know  of  no  law  that  compels  any  man  or  any  association  of  men,  against 
his  or  Its  win,  to  work  for  any  employer.  Were  there  such  law,  it  would 
be  a  law  for  stn*fs  and  slaves.  If  a  man  Is  not  comi)elled  to  work,  then 
he  may  quit  work,  and  that  for  anj'  good  and  sufficient  reason  as  it  may 
appear  to  hlm.^  Sir  William  Erie,  In  his  treatise  on  Trade  Unions,  says: 
**  Every  person  has  a  right,  under  the  law,  as  between  him  and  his  fellow 
subjects,  of  disposing  of  his  own  labor  or  his  own  capital  under  the  law." 
In  re  Debs,  158  U.  S.,  5G4-598,  the  Court  say:  "  It  was  not  a  bill  to  com- 
mand the  keeping  of  the  peace,  much  less  was  its  purpose  to  restrain  the 
defendants  from  abandoning  whatever  employments  they  were  engaged 
in.  The  right  of  any  laborer  or  any  number  of  laborers  to  quit  work  was 
not  challenged."  See  the  masterly  opinion  of  Shaw.C.  J.,  in  Com.  vs.  Hunt, 
4  Mete.,  121.  In  Vegelahn  vs.  Gintner,  1G7  Mass.,  at  page  95.  Holmes,  J., 
reported  the  case  for  the  consideration  of  the  full  court,  saying,  inter  alia: 
"  The  means  adopted  for  preventing  the  plaintiff  from  getting  workmen 
are,  in  the  first  place,  persuasion  and  social  pressure.  And  these  means 
are  sufficient  to  effect  the  plaintiff  disadvantageously,  although  It  does  not 
appear,  if  that  be  material,  that  they  are  sufficient  to  crush  him.  I  ruled 
that  the  employment  of  these  means  for  the  said  purpose  was  lawful,  and 
for  that  reason  refused  an  Injunction  against  the  employment  of  them." 
And  he  was  upheld. 

In  the  famous  case  of  Allen  vs.  Flood,  House  of  Lords,  February  19, 1S98, 
Lord  Watson  said:  "  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  absolute  right  of  any  work- 
man to  exercise  his  own  opinion  with  regard  to  the  i)erson8  In  whose 
society  he  will  agree  or  continue  to  work.  It  may  be  deplorable  that  feel- 
ings of  rivalry  between  different  associations  of  worklngmen  should  ever 
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run  so  high  as  to  make  members  of  one  union  seriously  object  to  continue 
their  labor  in  company  with  members  of  another  trade  union,  but  so  long 
as  they  commit  no  legal  wrong  or  use  no  means  which  are  illegal,  they  are 
at  perfect  liberty  to  act  upon  their  own  views  ♦  ♦  •  .  They  were 
not  under  any  continuing  engagement  to  their  employers,  and  if  they  had 
left  their  work  and  gone  out  on  a  strike,  they  would  have  been  acting  on 
their  right,  whatever  might  have  been  thought  of  the  propriety  of  their 
proceeding.  Not  only  so,  but  they  were,  in  my  opinion,  entitled  to  inform 
the  Glengall  Iron  Go.  of  the  step  which  they  contemplated  as  well  as  of 
the  reason  by  which  they  were  influenced,  and  that  by  their  own  mouth, 
or,  as  they  preferred,  by  the  appellant  as  their  representative."  In  Beck 
vs.  R.  R.  T.  P.  O.,  77  N.  W.  Rep.,  25,  the  Court  say  that  the  majority  of  the 
Lords  in  AUen  v.  Flood  seem  to  have  held  that  the  workmen  had  the  right 
to  leave  or  to  threaten  to  leave  for  any  cause  whatever. 

In  Davis  vs.  United  Engineers,  28  App.  Div.,  380,  the  Court  say:  "  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  members  of  trade  unions,  as  well  as  other  In- 
dividuals, have  a  right  to  say  that  they  will  not  work  with  persons  who 
do  not  belong  to  their  organizations,  and  whether  they  say  it  themselves 
or  through  their  organized  societies  can  make  no  difference." 

The  cases  cited  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  do  not  apply  to 
any  facts  established  here.  In  those  cases,  there  were  threats  or  violence 
or  intimidation  or  demands  for  discharge  or  boycotts  or  patrols  without 
the  working  place.  In  other  words,  violence  and  intimidation.  In  the 
case  at  bar,  the  plaintiff  seeks  to  bring  himself  within  the  meaning  of 
some  of  them,  but  he  is  successfully  met  upon  his  allegations  by  the  affi- 
davits of  the  defendants.  Whatever  unlawful  acts  the  plaintiff  says  have 
been  done  or  are  threatened  to  be  done  he  does  not  establish.  That  which 
has  been  done  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  forbidden. 

Another  action  in  some  respeots  similar  to  the  foregoing  was  that 
ofthe^Ceform  Labor  Club  of  Masons  and  Plasterers' Laborers  of 
Manhattan  Borou.irh,)New  York  City,  against  (Delegates  Connaugh- 
ton  and  Mazza  of  the  General  Council  Laborers'  Union  Protective 
Society.)  The  latter  organization  was  formed  in  1843,  is  large  in 
memtership,  and  has  an  annual  agreement  with  the  Mason  Builders' 
Association;  while  the  Reform  Labor  Club  was  instituted  in  1899. 
Rivalry  and  competion  exist  between  the  two.  It  was  charged  by 
the  plaintiff  club  that  the  officials  named  were  responsible  for  the 
»on  employment  of  members  of  that  club,  in  having  persuaded  em- 
ployers to  refuse  |o  give  them  work,  but  Justice  Leventritt  of  the 
New  York  County  Supreme  Court,  before  whom  the  cause  was 
argued,  found  no  evidence  of  unlawful  acts  by  the  defendants,  and 
therefore  declined  to  grant  injunctive  relief  to  the  Reform  Labor 
Club,  the  conrt  being  of  the  opinion  that  "employers  may  legally 
refuse  to  employ  men  who  belong,  or  who  do  not  belong,  to  a  par- 
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ticular  organization,  and  one  who  merely  induces  an  employer  to 
act  accordingly  is  not  guilty  of  a  wrongful  or  illegal  act."  Justice 
Leventritt's  decision  follows : 

It  certainly  would  be  most  desirable  that  the  societies  concerned  in  thi» 
litigation  should  adjust  their  differences  and  not  deprive  their  members  of 
the  advantages  which  might  result  from  a  proper  combination  which 
would  do  away  with  the  unlawful  rivalry  and  competition,  which  lie  at 
the  very  root  of  this  litigation.  As  it  is,  I  have  no  alternative,  in  my 
Judgment,  except  to  dismiss  this  complaint. 

Insofar  as  the  acts  of  the  defendants  Mazza  and  Gonnaughton  are  con- 
cerned, if  they  were  lawful,  obviously  no  injunction  should  issue  against 
them,  or  against  the  defendant  society  or  council.  If  those  acts  were  un- 
lawful, the  mere  fact  that  Mazza  and  Gonnaughton  were  the  walking  dele- 
gates of  the  defendant's  society  and  council  would  not  render  the  latter 
liable  unless  those  acts  were  shown  to  be  authorized.  There  is  before  me 
no  evidence  of  any  authority  conferred  on  those  delegates  to  commit  un- 
lawful acts,  fl  am,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  the  acts  themselves  were 
not  of  such  a  character  as  to  warrant  injunctive  relief  even  against  the 
individual  defendants,  as  employers  may  legally  refuse  to  employ  men 
who  belong,  or  who  do  not  belong,  to  a  particular  organization,  and  one 
who  merely  induces  an  employer  to  act  accordingly  is  not  guilty  of  a 
wrongful  or  Illegal  act.  In  other  words,  to  get  a  certain  number  of  men 
to  employ  a  certain  class  of  men,  is  not  illegal;  not  wrongful,  on  the  part 
of  either  the  employer  or  those  who  induce  the  employer  to  enter  into 
such  an  agreement.^ 

While  I  may  not  commend  the  course  at  times  pursued  by  Mr.  Mazza 
to  secure  to  the  members  of  the  defendant  society  preference  of  employ- 
ment over  that  of  the  plaintiff  club,  I  do  not  discover  that  those  acts  were 
unlawful  or  were  committed  in  the  accomplishment  of  an  unlawful  pur- 
pose. (I  do  not  find  in  this  evidence,  as  I  recollect  it,  either  wanton  Inter- 
ference with  the  individuals  composing  the  plaintiff  club,  nor  interference 
such  as  would  prevent  them  from  obtaining  a  livelihood.  If  its  members 
were  temporarily  deprived  of  occupation  by  reason  of  lawful  business 
rivalry,  no  relief  can  be  hadj 

In  the  complaint  it  is  also  sought  to  recover  damages.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence before  me  upon  which  to  base  any  conclusion  as  to  any  amount  of 
damages  sustained  either  by  the  plaintiff  club  or  the  individual  plaintiffs. 

The  complaint  will  be  dismissed  on  the  merits,  without  costs. 

Employers'  Liability. 

Master's  Duty  to  Servants  Does  Not  Require  Him  to  Furnish 
THE  Best-Known  Applianoes,  but  Only  Scoh  as  Are  Rbasonablt 
Safe. — The  Long  Island  Eailroad  Company,  while  building  an 
extension  to  its  line,  put  in  for  temporary  use  a  switch  which  had 
neither  lock  nor  target.  This  switch  was  perfect  of  its  kind  and 
had  been  in  use  for  several  months,  when  one  morning  a  caboose 
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was  run  into  it  while  open  and  in  consequence  came  into  collision 
with  a  flat  car  standing  upon  the  side  track.  Chas.  M.  Bennett, 
with  other  employees  of  the  company,  was  on  the  caboose  en  route 
to  his  work,  and  seeing  the  collision  was  imminent,  jumped  from 
the  caboose,  receiving  injuries  for  which  he  brought  suit  for  dam- 
ages against  the  company.  A  verdict  in  his  favor  was  rendered 
and  this  judgment  was  affirmed  by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  second  judicial  department,  but  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  in  a  decision  rendered  May  1,  1900,  reversed  the  judgment 
and  granted  a  new  trial. 

The  evidence  showed  that  no  passenger  or  freight  trains  had  been 
run  over  the  new  track  up  to  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  that 
when  the  engine  and  cab6ose  passed  the  switch  the  night  before,  it 
was  properly  closed,  and  that  it  must  therefore  have  been  opened 
by  human  agency  between  that  time  and  the  return  of  the  caboose 
and  engine  next  morning.  The  question  submitted  to  the  jury  was 
whether  the  company,  to  avoid  liability  for  damages,  should  not 
have  provided  a  lock  for  the  switch  to  secure  it  against  trespassers  or 
tampering  of  malicious  persons,  and  also  a  target  which  the  con- 
struction train  could  have  seen  at  a  distance,  and  so  have  avoided  a 
collision. 

The  defendant  had  introduced  evidence  showing  that  the  switch 
was  such  as  is  ordinarily  used  during  the  construction  of  railroads, 
and  no  evidence  to  contradict  this  was  given. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  held,  therefore,  in  an  opinion  by  Chief 
Justice  Parker,  that  the  defendant  acted  with  ''  reasonable  care  and 
prudence,"  inasmuch  as  the  switch  selected  was  such  as  is  generally 
and  efficiently  used  on  construction  work,  and  that  while  the  com- 
pany might  have  used  a  switch  with  both  target  and  lock,  that  was 
not  its  duty,  since  the  rule  of  law  does  not  require  the  best  known 
appliances,  but  only  such  as  are  reasonably  safe. 

The  six  judges  sitting,  one  being  absent,  all  concurred  in  the 
opinion.    (Bennett  vs.  Long  Island  R.  R.  Co.,  193  N.  T.  1.) 

Company  Bound  to  Furnish  Emploteb  Safe  Place  to  Work 
In. — In  an  action  instituted  by  John  Cunningham  for  damages 
from  the  Sicilian  Asphalt  Company  for  injuries  sustained  because 
of  its  alleged  negligence,  it  appeared  that  in  one  part  of  its  factory 
in  New  York  City  for  the  manufacture  of  asphalt  the  company  had 
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at  the  time  a  series  of  bins  some  sixteen  feet  high,  used  as  recepta- 
cles for  the  crude  material.  This  material  was  taken  in  cars  on  a 
railway  over  the  top  of  the  bin,  and  emptied  into  it.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  the  workmen  had  to  stand  upon  a  platform  consist- 
ing of  two  loose  plarks  placed  upon  the  side  of  the  railroad  track, 
and  about  six  inches  from  it.  On  January  19,  1897,  when  the 
plaintiff,  a  laborer,  had  been  but  nine  days'  in  the  company's 
service,  he  was  directed  by  the  foreman  to  go  on  the  platform  and 
help  another  employee  to  dump  material  from  the  cars.  These  men 
spent  four  hours  dumping  into  one  bin,  when  they  moved  about 
seven  feet  to  begin  dumping  into  another.  After  they  had  removed 
the  material  from  the  third  car  one  of  the  planks  gave  way  and 
precipitated  Cunningham  into  the  bin,  injuring  him  severely.  At 
the  trial  the  complaint  was  dismissed.  The  First  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  court 
below  holds  that  the  case  was  plainly  for  the  jury.  The  opinion- 
was  written  by  Justice  Barrett,  and  maintains  that  ^'  the  defendant 
was  bound  to  furnish  the  plaintiff  with  a  reasonably  safe  place  to 
work  in,  and  it  could  not  exempt  itself  from  liability  for  non- 
performance by  delegating  performance  to  another.  (101  N".  T. 
647.)  It  was  a  breach  of  that  duty  to  permit  the  platform  upon 
which  the  plaintiff  was  here  required  to  work  to  wear  out  and 
become  rotten.  It  by  no  means  followed,  because  the  plank  was 
found  to  be  rotten  after  the  accident,  that  that  condition  would 
have  been  apparent  upon  a  passing  glance  at  it  prior  to  the  acci- 
dent." 

Negliqbkce. —  In  the  case  of  Quinn  vs.  Baird  suit  had  been 
brought  to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  Patrick  P.  Quinn,  who 
was  killed  by  the  caving  in  of  a  trench  in  which  he  was  engaged  in 
laying  pipe.  Quinn  was  in  the  employ  of  Baird,  who  was  laying  a 
line  of  water  pipes  on  Fifth  avenue  under  contract  with  the  city  of 
New  York.  Under  his  contract  Baird  was  required  to  shore  the 
sides  of  the  trench  whenever  called  upon  by  the  engineer  of  the 
Water  Department,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  work  on  behalf  of  the 
city.  In  the  trial  the  city  engineer  testified  that  he  had  examined 
the  trench  daily  and  that  in  his  opinion  there  was  no  indication  of 
any  tendency  to  cave  in,  that  no  shoring  was  necessary  and  he  had 
given  no  direction  therefor.      All  the  witnesess,   who  had  had 
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experience  in  this  kind  of  work,  testified  that  they  deemed  shoring 
unnecessary.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  defendant's  foreman,  and 
an  experienced  shorer,  had  also  examined  the  trench  and  discovered 
no  indication  that  shoring  was  necessary.  The  evidence  also  showed 
that  there  was  a  water  pipe  witliin  live  feet  of  the  trench,  of  which 
both  the  defendant  and  the  city  engineer  knew,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  such  pipes  are  liable  to  '^  sweat "  and  disintegrate  the  earth 
about  them.  Examination  after  the  cavc-in  revealed  the  fact  that 
such  ^'sweating"  and  disintegration  had  actually  occurred,  but 
there  was  no  indication  of  this  sweating  from  the  side  of  the  trench 
as  originally  excavated.  After  trial  at  the  New  York  Trial  Term 
the  complaint  was  dismissed  and  this  judgment  was  affirmed  by  the 
Appellate  Division  in  the  first  department  at  the  March  Term  on 
the  ground  that  the  case  presented  ^'  no  evidence  upon  which  the 
jury  could  find  that  a  careful  and  prudent  man,  in  doing  this 
excavating,  could  anticipate  that  the  side  of  the  trench  would  cave 
in ;  and,  while  shoring  would  probably  have  prevented  the  accident, 
there  was  no  indication  that  such  ao  accident  was  to  be  apprehended, 
and  nothing  to  justify  a  finding  that  the  defendant  neglected  any 
means  which  were  customary  in  excavations  of  this  character,  or 
which  a  prudent  person  would  have  adopted  to  render  the  trench  a 
safe  place  to  work." 

Justices  Barrett  and  Kumsey  dissented,  the  latter  in  an  opinion 
maintaining  that  the  question  of  negligence  should  have  gone  to  the 
jury,  who  might  have  found  '^  that  the  earth  which  supported  the 
trench  at  the  bottom  and  sides  was  such  that  it  might  fall  in,  and 
that  for  some  reason  it  had  become  moist,  so  that  it  was  less  firm 
than  it  naturally  was,  and  that  this  defect  might  have  been 
discovered  upon  slight  inspection.''  (Quinn  vs.  Baird,  49  A  pp. 
Div.  270.) 

Distinction  Between  the  Liability  «  f  Master  in  the  Case 
OF  Pbkhanent  and  in  the  Case  of  Portable  Structures. — Fn 
the  case  of  Yaw  vs.  Whitmore  the  plaintiff  sought  to  recover 
damages  for  injuries  received  while  in  the  employ  of  the  defendants, 
who  were  contractors  engaged  in  reconstructing  a  waste-weir  on  the 
Erie  canal  near  Rochester.  Two  derricks  had  been  erected  by  the 
defendants,  the  larger  of  which  had  required  in  its  construction 
some  eight  or  ten  men  for  three  days.     One  of  the  steel  guys  for 
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the  mast  of  this  derrick  had  been  spliced  to  another  and  shorter 
piece  to  make  it  reach  to  a  tree  to  which  it  was  fastened.  Three 
days  after  the  derrick  was  completed,  as  a  load  of  stone  was  beinf^ 
lifted,  the  short  piece  of  cable  which  had  been  spliced  on,  parted, 
80  that  the  derrick  fell,  striking  the  plaintiff.  At  the  first  trial  the 
plaintiff  received  a  verdict,  but  this  was  set  aside  on  error  and  at 
the  second  trial  sf  verdict  for  the  defendants  was  directed  by  the 
court  with  an  order  that  exceptions  be  heard  by  the  Appellate 
Division  in  the  fourth  department.  The  latter,  one  judge  dissent- 
ing, decided  that  the  exception  should  be  sustained  and  a  new  trial 
granted. 

The  question  to  be  decided  by  the  Appellate  Division  was  whether 
the  defendants  were  liable  under  the  general  rule  that  it  is  the 
master's  duty,  which  may  not  be  delegated  to  another,  to  provide 
his  servant  with  suitable  machinery  and  appliances  and  to  keep  the 
same  in  a  proper  state  of  repair ;  or  whether  the  case  was  an  ex- 
ception under  the  further  rule  that  the  above  requirement  does  not 
render  the  master  liable  in  case  machinery  "  becomes  temporarily 
impaired  by  reason  of  constant  use  when  the  impairment  is  of  such 
character  as  to  be  easily  and  readily  remedied  by  the  servant,  a  part 
of  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  such  matters"  (126  N.  Y.  56S  and 
151  N.  Y.  417).  "  It  is  sometimes  difficult,"  says  Judge  Adams  in 
the  opinion,  "  to  determine  within  which  of  these  two  rules  a  par- 
ticular case  falls;  but  one  distinguishing  feature  which  is  often 
helpful  in  doubtful  cases  is  that  of  stability;  if  the  implement, 
appliance  or  structure  is  permanent  in  its  character,  the  duty  of 
exercising  a  reasonable  degree  of  care  in  its  selection  and  mainte- 
nance is  one  from  which  the  master  cannot  escape.  Whereas,  if  it 
be  portable,  its  erection,  location  and  operation  may  be,  and  gener- 
ally are,  regarded  as  mere  details  of  the  work  which  pertain  to  the 
employee." 

In  this  case  the  Court  held  that  the  derrick,  in  view  of  the 
nature  of  its  construction  and  the  fact  of  its  being  located  and 
fastened  in  one  spot  during  the  entire  time  the  work  was  in  prog- 
ress, was  permanent  and  so  came  under  the  first  of  the  above 
rules.  And,  therefore,  as  the  evidence  showed  that  there  was  some 
question  as  to  whether  the  short  piece  of  cable  used  was  not  de- 
fective, the  Court  held  that  that  point  upon  which  the  master's 
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liability  depended  should  have  gone  to  the  jury.    (Yaw  vs.  Whit- 
more,  46  App.  Div.  422). 

Faotoby  Law  Cokstbukd. —  On  April  6th  last  the  Court  of 
Appeals  rendered  a  decision  bearing  upon  the  interpretation  of  that 
part  of  the  Factory  Law  which  requires  the  proper  guarding  of  all 
machinery.  The  accident  in  question  was  caused  by  a  setscrew  in  a 
collar  encircling  a  shaft  which  was  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet 
above  the  floor  in  the  factory  of  the  Glens  Falls  Portland  Cement 
Company.  The  collar  was  next  to  a  bearing  of  the  shaft  and  under 
the  bearing  was  a  small  platform  used  only  in  oiling  the  bearing 
and  monnted  only  by  means  of  a  ladder.  When  the  accident  oc- 
<^urred  an  employee  by  the  name  of  Jasmine  had  ascended  the 
ladder  and  was  oiling  the  bearing  when  the  setscrew,  which  pro- 
jected about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  collar,  caught  his 
sleeve  and  he  was  twisted  around  the  shafting.  Jasmine  afterward 
sued  the  company,  alleging  negligence  on  its  part.  The  cement 
company  had  an  employers'  liability  policy  with  the  Travelers 
Insurance  Company  and  notified  the  latter's  agent  of  the  accident. 
The  insurance  company  took  charge  of  the  defense  up  to  the 
Saturday  preceding  the  Monday  for  the  trial,  when  it  disclaimed 
liability  under  the  policy  and  abandoned  the  defense,  resulting  in  a 
verdict,  by  default,  in  favor  of  Jasmine.  The  cement  company 
then  sued  the  insurance  company  under  its  policy  for  the  $2,000 
damages  which  they  had  been  compelled  to  pay,  receiving  a  decision 
by  mutual  agreement  rendered  by  the  Court.  The  case  then  went 
to  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  third 
judicial  department,  where  the  judgment  in  favor  of  the  cement 
eompany  was  affirmed,  and  was  finally  taken  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  main  question  to  be  decided  by  the  latter  was  the 
claim  of  the  insurance  company  that  the  cement  company  had  not 
lived  up  to  the  section  of  the  Factory  Law  requiring  that  "  All 
vats,  fans,  saws,  planers,  cogs,  gearing,  belting,  shafting,  setscrews 
and  machinery  therein  shall  be  properly  guarded,"  which  the  terms 
of  the  policy  required. 

The  unanimous  decision,  one  judge  not  sitting,  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  affirms  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court,  that  it  could  not 
be  held  that  the  screw  was  not  properly  guarded.  The  significant 
part  of  Justice  Haight's  opinion  is  as  follows : 
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"  There  are  but  few  cases  to  be  found  in  our  reports  in  which  the 
provisions  of  the  Factory  Law  have  been  construed,  and  those  cases 
afford  but  little  aid  in  construing  the  provision  here  involved.  The 
manifest  purpose  of  the  enactment  was  doubtless  to  give  more  force 
to  the  cxii^ting  rule  that  masters  should  afford  a  reasonably  safe 
place  in  which  their  servants  are  called  upon  to  work.  We  think, 
however,  that  the  Legislature  could  not  have  intended  that  every 
piece  of  machinery  in  a  large  building  should  be  covered  or  guarded. 
This  would  be  impracticable.  What  evidently  was  intended  was 
that  those  parts  of  the  machinery  which  were  dangerous  to  the  ser- 
vants whose  duty  required  them  to  work  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
should  be  properly  guarded,  so  as  to  minimize,  so  far  as  practicable, 
the  dangers  attending  their  labors.  Human  foresight  is  limited 
and  masters  are  not  called  upon  to  guard  against  every  possible 
danger.  They  are  required  only  to  guard  against  such  dangers  as 
would  occur  to  a  reasonably  prudent  man  as  liable  to  happen." 
(Glens  Falls  Portland  Cement  Company  vs.  Travelers  Insurance 
Company,  162  M.  Y.  Rep.  p.  3iJ9.) 

Nkgligenob. — While  in  the  employ  of  Hugh  O'Neill  one  Henry 
B.  Dorney  received  injury  resulting  in  the  loss  of  an  eye,  for  which 
he  secured  a  verdict  for  damages,  but  the  judgment  was  later 
reversed  by  the  Appellate  Division  in  the  tirst  department,  and  on 
second  trial  the  complaint  was  dismissed.  In  the  March  term  of 
the  Appellate  Division  in  the  seccmd  department,  however,  the 
order  of  dismissal  was  reversed  and  a  third  trial  granted. 

In  making  his  exit  froir.  that  part  of  the  building  in  which  he 
was  employed  Dorney  was  obliged  to  pass  along  a  hallway  which 
was  regularly  lighted  during  working  hours,  but  the  person  having 
charge  of  these  lights  was  accustomed  to  extinguish  them  shortly 
before  the  ceasing  of  work.  The  rules  of  the  establishment  ]>ro- 
hibited  employees  from  bringing  mutches  into  the  building  and 
required  all  employees  to  remain  at  their  posts  until  tlie  ringing  of 
a  dismissal  bell.  Dorney,  therefore,  was  compelled  to  grope 
through  the  hallway  in  the  dark.  When  the  accident  occurred 
Dorney  was  making  his  way  through  this  dark  passao^eway  when  a 
sharp  twig  protruding  from  a  **  wheeler,"  or  basket  on  wheels, 
which  was  standing  in  the  passage,  penetrated  and  destroyed  his 
left  eye.     The  evidence  showed  that   the    twig   was  not  a  part 
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of  the  "wheeler"  but  of  debris  left  in  it,  and  that  Dorney, 
who  had  been  ernplojed  in  that  part  of  the  establishment  bnt 
a  few  weeks,  had  never  seen  the  "  wheelers "  in  that  part  of 
the  passage  where  he  was  hurt,  though  he  had  seen  them  in 
use  in  other  parts  of  the  building,  and  although  it  was  usual 
to  leave  rubbish  in  them  over  night,  he  had  no  knowledge  that 
debris  or  other  obstructions  were  ever  placed  iu  the  "  wheelers " 
in  any  of  the  hallways  or  passages.  The  Court  held,  all  the  judges 
concurring,  that  under  the  circumstances  the  defendant  had  not  dis- 
charged the  duty  required  of  masters  not  only  to  furnish  employees 
with  "a  reasonably  safe  place  to  work  in,  and  reasonably  safe  access 
and  egress  to  and  from  the  premises,  but  also, '  having  control  of  the 
times,  places  and  conditions  under  which  the  servant  is  required  to 
labor,  to  guard  him  against  probable  danger  in  all  cases  in  which 
that  may  be  done  by  the  exerciBe  of  reasonable  caution.' "  Nor, 
the  Court  further  affirmed,  could  it  be  held  that  Dorney  assumed  the 
risk  incident  to  the  presence  of  the  debris,  on  the  ground  that, 
'^  Even  if  he  may  be  held  to  have  assumed  the  risk  of  passing  through 
the  hall  in  the  dark,  so  far  as  darkness  may  involve  risk  iu  view  of 
the  condition  of  tbe  hallway,  as  known  to  him,  yet  he  cannot  be  held 
to  have  assumed  the  risk  of  other  dangers  not  disclosed,  and  of 
which  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  his  employment  or  his 
surroundings  to  give  him  warning.-'  (iJorney  vs.  O'Neill,  49  App. 
Div.  p.  8.) 

NKQLIGBNOffi  OF  FbLLOW  SbKVANT — ASSCRANOB  OV  SaFBTY  AS  TO  A 

Dbtail  OF  Work,  Givbn  By  a  Foreman,  Does  Not  Obugatb  the 
Master. — While  engaged  in  filling  in  a  trench  one  Andrew  Schott 
was  injured  in  Syracuse  by  a  wheelbarrow  load  of  earth,  dumped 
into  the  trench  by  a  fellow  servant,  falling  upon  him.  When  Schott 
was  directed  by  the  foreman,  Eagan  by  name,  to  enter  the  trench  to 
assist  in  tramping  down  the  earth  as  it  was  dumped  from  wheel- 
barrows, he  remarked :  "  It  is  a  pretty  spookish  place ;  it  is  a  pretty 
deep  hole ;  somebody  will  get  hurt  there,"  to  which  Eagan  replied : 
"  No ;  I  will  stand  right  here  and  watch,"  and  it  was  but  a  few 
moments  later  that  the  accident  occurred. 

In  a  suit  brought  by  Schott  in  the  Municipal  Court  of  Syracuse, 
a  verdict  was  returned  for  the  defendant,  but  the  Onondaga  County 
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Court  reversed  this  judgment,  whereupon  appeal  was  taken  to  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  fourth  department^ 
which  in  the  March  term  again  reversed  the  judgment,  deciding 
unanimously  against  Schott.  The  question  for  the  Court  was 
whether  the  circumstances  made  the  case  an  exception  to  the  rule 
that  the  master  is  not  liable  for  the  negligence  of  the  fellow  servants 
of  an  injured  employee.  It  was  admitted  that  the  direct  cause  here 
was  such  negligence,  but  it  was  claimed  that  Eagan  had  undertaken 
to  perform  a  duty  which  devolved  upon  the  master  and  that  his 
omission  of  such  duty  was  negligence  for  which  the  master  was 
liable.  There  was  no  claim  that  the  open  trench  was  inherently  a 
dangerous  place  to  work  ;  hence,  the  Court  held,  the  defendant  had 
obviously  fulfilled  the  rule  requiring  him  to  furnish  a  reasonably 
safe  place  and  safe  appliances  for  work.  As  to  the  effect  of  Eagan's 
promise  to  protect  the  workman,  that  in  no  way  touched  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  master,  as  it  concerned  a  mere  detail  in  the  execution  of 
the  work  and  for  this  the  master  is  in  no  way  bound  to  insure  pro- 
tection. (Schott  vs.  Onondaga  County  Savings  Bank,  49  App.  Div. 
p.  603.) 

Negligence  of  Incompetent  Fellow  Servant. — In  the  case  of 
Lambrecht  vs.  Pfizer  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  second  department  in  its  March  term  rendered  a  decision 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  what  is  necessary  to  prove  incompe* 
tency  on  the  part  of  servant.  In  October,  1895,  the  plaintiff  was 
employed  in  filling  tubs  with  chemicals  and  transporting  them  to 
various  parts  of  the  defendant's  factory.  For  such  work  there  were- 
lines  of  railroad  track  on  each  floor  from  which  trucks  could  be  run 
upon  similar  tracks  on  a  freight  elevator.  It  was  while  coming 
down  with  two  trucks  on  the  elevator  that  the  plaintiff,  when  between 
the  second  and  third  floors,  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  truck  which 
had  been  shoved  into  the  shaft  by  a  fellow  servant«working  on  the 
floor  above.  The  plaintiff's  complaint  was  dismissed  at  the  trial  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  failed  to  establish  a  cause  of  action,  when 
the  case  was  appealed.  In  the  appeal  it  was  conceded  that  the 
accident  was  due  to  the  negligence  of  a  fellow  servant,  and  that, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  this  would  relieve  the  master  of  all 
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liability.  But  it  was  argued  that  the  company  was  negligent  in 
retaining  in  its  employ  the  particular  individual  who  caused  the 
accident  on  account  of  his  incompetency.  The  Court,  however,  in 
a  unanimous  decision,  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  on 
the  gi-ound  that  incompetency  had  not  been  proven  under  the  rule 
that  "  incompetency  shall  be  shown  by  the  specific  acts  of  the  servant, 
and  that  the  master  knew  or  ought  to  have  known  of  such  incom- 
petency." (165  N.  T.  216.)  It  was  held  that  the  cases  alleged  did 
not  establish  incompetency  for  the  kind  of  work  in  which  he  was 
employed,  and  that  evidence  of  the  servant's  general  reputation 
among  his  fellow  servants  is  not  competent  to  show  the  master's 
knowledge  or  opportunity  for  knowledge.  (Lambrecht  vs.  Pfizer, 
49  App.  Div.  p.  82.) 

-Master  and  Servant — Master  Is  Not  Liable  Where  Servant 
Is  Injured  Through  Inthrfbrenoe  With  a  Machine  Not  Within 
Her  Line  of  Duty. — A  girl  employed  by  the  Nye  &  Wait  Carpet 
Company  to  pick  and  sew  carpets,  work  in  no  way  dangerous  and 
not  connected  with  machinery  of  any  sort,  suffered  the  loss  of  four 
fingers  in  a  shearing  machine  in  the  company's  factory.  At  the 
time  of  the  accident,  shortly  before  one  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  man 
regularly  in  charge  of  the  machine  was  not  at  his  post  nor  was  he 
required  to  be  at  that  hour.  The  machinery  had  been  set  in 
motion,  however,  and  the  girl,  who  was  passing,  noticed  that  the 
carpet,  which  was  in  the  machine,  was  being  drawn  in  such  a 
way  as,  if  not  adjusted,  would  damage  it.  She  thereupon  attempted 
to  arrange  the  carpet  so  that  it  would  run  properly,  when  her  fingers 
were  drawn  into  the  knives  on  a  cylinder  at  the  top  of  the  machine. 
The  girl's  father  brought  suit  against  the  company,  but  the 
complaint  was  dismissed  by  the  Supreme  Court  after  trial  at  the 
Cayuga  Trial  Term,  and  this  judgment  was  unanimously  affirmed  by 
the  Appellate  Division  at  the  December  term  in  the  fourth 
department.  The  plaintiff  had  argued  that  the  company  was 
negligent  in  not  having  guards  upon  the  machine  as  required  by 
the  factory  law.  But  the  Court  held  that  there  was  no  negligence, 
as  it  did  not  appear  that  in  operating  the  machine,  work  was 
ordinarily  to  be  done  in  proximity  to  the  knives  or  in  any  such  way 
as  to  imperil  the  operative.     The  factory  law  does  not  require  the 
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gaarding  of  all  knives  tliat  may  possibly  be  reached,  but  only  those 
parts  wliich,  in  reasonable  anticipation,  may  be  a  source  of  danger 
to  the  operatives.  ^'  It  was  not  within  reasonable  anticipation,"  the 
opinion  continues,  ''  that  a  child  at  work  in  a  different  part  of  the 
factory  should  be  attempting  thus  to  adjust  a  carpet  in  a  swiftly- 
moving  machine,  which  was  in  no  way  connected  with  her  work." 
(Byrne  vs.  Nye  &  Wait  Carpet  Co.,  46  A  pp.  Div.  479.) 

CoNTEIBCTOBT   NeoLIOEKOB — TbMPORABY    FoBOICrFULNESS   BY   AN 

Emplotbb  op  a  Known  Dangbb  Cbbated  bt  thk  Nkougbkoe  of« 
His  Master  Does  Not  Neokssabilt  EELiByB  thb  Latter  of  Lia-* 
BiuTT  FOB  Acoiobnt  Rbsultino  Thbbefbom. — This  was  a  case  where 
an  employee  of  the  defendant  was  killed  by  a  fall  through  a  hole  in 
a  trestle  upon  which  he  was  at  work  at  night  and  within  seven  feet 
of  the  aperture.    The  facts  showed  unquestionable  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  inasmuch  as 
it  had  not  established  or  habitually  enforced  any  rule  as  to  closing 
the  hole  at  night,  though  planks  therefor  were  provided,  and  as  the 
trestle  was  insulBeiently  lighted,  so  that  the  deceased,  John  Boyle 
}fj  name,  was  set  to  work  in  a  place  not  only  nnsafe  but  extremely 
dangerous.     But  it  was  argued  that  Boyle  must  have  known  of  the 
opening  and  that  it  was  nncoyered,  as  he  had  worked  in  plain  sight 
of  it  the  day  before  the  accident,  and  hence  he  voluntarily  assumed 
tlie  risk  of  working  there  at  night  and  was  guilty  of  contributory 
negligence  in  not  avoiding  a  known  danger.     The  Court  held  on  this 
point,  however,  that  it  could  fairly  be  presumed  that  Boyle  inferred 
that  the  hole  would  be  covered  at  night  when  not  in  use  and  when 
work  was  to  be  done  near  it  without  enough  light  to  discern  its  pre- 
cise situation,  and  that  even  if  he  momentarily  forgot  its  presencCi 
he  would  not  for  that  reason  be  cliargeable  with  contributory  negli- 
gence as  a  matter  of  law,  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Bassett  vs.  Fish,  75  N.  Y.  303. 

The  Appellate  Division  in  the  second  department  at  the  January 
term  decided  the  above  case,  unanimously  aftirming  the  judgment 
of  the  Supreme  Conrt  for  the  plaintiflE,  wife  of  the  deceased.  (Boyle 
vs.  Degnon-McLean  Construction  Co.,  47  App.  Div.  311.) 
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Other  Cases  Touching  Employers'  Liability. 

Negligence — collision  where  a  railroad  switch  is  so  located  that  the 
signal  thereof  is  obecnred  by  a  water  tank — the  questions  of 
negligence  by  the  railroad  company,  of  proximate  cause  and 
of  assumption  of  risk  and  of  negligence  by  the  injured  em- 
ployee, are  for  the  jury.  (Young  vs.  Syracuse,  B.  &  N.  Y. 
K.  R.  Co.,  46  App.  Div.  296.) 

Master  and  Servant  —  inference  that  a  foreman  had  not  notice  of  a 
rule — to  whom  notice  of  a  rule  made  by  the  master  should 
be  given.    (Daley  vs.  Brown,  45  App.  Div,  428  ) 

N^ligence  —  an  employee  cleaning  off  snow  from  the  tracks  of  a 
railroad  yard  run  into  by  a  car  shunted  upon  them.  (Moccia 
vs.  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  46  App.  Div.  58.) 

Negligence  —  railroad  yardman  struck  by  freight  cars  kicked  upon 
the  tracks— liability  of  the  railroad  company  for  a  failure  to 
make  proper  rules  for  the  movement  of  its  cars,  not  for  the 
neglect  of  an  employee  to  give  warning.  (Corcoran  vs.  N". 
Y.,  N.  H.  &  II.  II.  R.  Co.,  46  App.  Div.  201.) 

Negligence  —  a  brakeman  injured  while  on  a  car  walking  toward  a 
bridge  where  the  telltales  were  defective.  (Albring  vs.  N. 
Y.  C.  &  II.  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  46  App.  Div.  460.) 

Master  and  Servant  —  defective  material  furnished  for  use  in  a 
scaffold  which  falls  and  injures  an  employee.  (Brown  vs. 
Todd,  46  App.  Div.  546.) 

Negligence  —  injury  to  a  boy  employed  to  gather  waste  paper  from 
under  the  calenders  of  a  paper  mill  by  an  electric  force 
drawing  the  paper  in  his  arms,  and  his  arms  after  it  into  the 
machinery.     (47  App.  Div.  136.) 

Negligence  —  waiver  by  an  infant  sui  juris  of  the  protection  of  the 
Factory  Act.     (Fitzgerald  vs.  Elsass  Paper  Co.,  30  Misc.  438.) 

Negligence— rear  end  collision— presumption  as  to  the  conductor's 
knowledge  of  the  rules— charge  as  to  his  duty  to  obey  them 
and  as  to  his  being  a  careful  man  of  long  service — duty  of 
the  conductor  to  instruct  the  flagman.  (Frounfelker  vs.  D. 
L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  48  App.  Div.  206.) 
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Negligence — longshoreman  injured  while  wheeling  a  truck  down  a 
defective  gangplank — proof  that  another  gangplank  was 
there  ready  for  use.  (O'Connor  vs.  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co., 
48  App.  Div.  244.) 

Negligence — a  fall  on  a  marble  staircase — obligation  of  the  pro- 
prietors after  notice  that  others  had  fallen  thereon — 
assumption  of  the  risk  by  an  injured  employee.  (Kline  vs. 
Abrahams,  48  App.  Div.  522.) 

Negligence  —  fall  of  an  elevator  upon  an  unskilled  workman  em- 
ployed in  the  shaft — no  assumption  of  the  risk  where  the 
danger  could  be  avoided  by  reasonable  care  on  the  master's 
part.    (Leland  vs.  Hearn,  49  App.  Div.  111.) 

Negligence — injury  from  the  breaking  of  a  clamp  securing  a  rope 
attached  to  a  derrick — inference  that  the  clamp  was  made  of 
defective  material  or  had  been  overstrained —a  failure  to 
inspect.    (Welsh  vs.  Cornell,  49  App.  Div.  203.) 

Negligence  —  injury  from  an  elevator  decending  on  one  who  enters 
the  elevator  pit  without  giving  notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so. 
CO'Donnell  vs.  International  Navigation  Co.,  49  App.  Div. 
408.) 

Negligence — injury  to  an  employee  crossing  a  conveyor  in  an  ice- 
house and  slipping  between  the  slats  of  the  platform  —  a 
defective  clutch  preventing  the  immediate  stopping  of  the 
conveyor.  (Whitney  vs.  Queen  City  Ice  Co.,  49  App.  Div. 
485.) 

Mechanics'  Liens  Cannot  be  Enforced  Against  the  State. 

In  the  suit  of  George  W.  Tice  and  another  against  the  Atlantic 
Construction  Company  and  the  people  of  the  State,  the  First 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  just  decided  that 
a  mechanics'  lien  is  not  enforceable  against  the  State.  A  con- 
tract was  entered  into  by  the  Long  Island  State  Hospital  with 
the  Construction  Company  in  August,  1897,  for  the  erection  at 
King's  Park,  L.  I.,  of  a  water  supply  system.  Action  was 
instituted  by  Contractor  Tice  and  another  against  the  Company 
and  the  State  to  foreclose  a  lien  for  the  amount  due  them  under 
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their  contract.  In  affirming  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below  fav- 
orable to  the  defendants,  the  opinion  of  the  Appellate  Division  writ- 
ten by  Presiding  Justice  Van  Brunt,  is  that  the  sub-contractors,  or 
material  dealers,  had  no  right  or  lien  against  the  money  of  the  State, 
applicable  on  such  a  contract  for  a  public  improvement,  and  no 
right  to  sue  the  people  of  the  State  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  enforce 
such  a  lien.  After  reviewing  the  provisions  of  the  Lien  Law  of 
1897,  as  amended  in  1898,  the  Presiding  Justice  says  regarding 
liens  against  State  funds  that  the  law  contains  no  provisions  auth- 
orizing any  proceeding  to  which  the  State  can  be  made  a  party,  or 
in  which  any  judgment  can  be  entered  affecting  the  State. 


LABOR  LAWS  ENACTED  IN  J9(». 

Exceptions  to  the  Eig^ht  Hour  Law. 

CHAP.  298. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  labor  law,  in  relation  to  employees  in  the  depart- 
ment of  public  buildings. 

Section  1.  Section  three  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  In  relation  to  labor, 
constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  as  amended  by  chap- 
ter five  hundred  and  sixty-seven  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  3.  Hours  to  constitute  a  day's  labor. — Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a 
legal  day's  work  for  all  classes  of  employees  in  this  State  except  those 
engaged  in  farm  and  domestic  service  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
This  section  does  not  prevent  an  agreement  for  overwork  at  an  increased 
compensation,  except  upon  work  by  or  for  the  State  or  a  municipal  cor- 
poration or  by  contractors  or  subcontractors  therewith.  Each  contract  to 
which  the  State  or  a  municipal  corporation  is  a  party  which  may  involve 
the  employment  of  laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics  shall  contain  a  stipu- 
lation that  no  laborer,  workman  or  mechanic  in  the  employ  of  the  con- 
tractor, subcontractor  or  other  person  doing  or  contracting  to  do  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the  contract  shall  be  permitted  or 
required  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day  except  in 
cases  of  extraordinary  emergency  caused  by  fire,  flood  or  danger  to  life  or 
property.  The  wages  to  be  paid  for  a  legal  day's  work  as  hereinbefore  de- 
fined to  all  classes  of  such  laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics  upon  all  such 
public  works  or  upon  any  material  to  be  used  upon  or  In  connection  there- 
with shall  not  be  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  for  a  day's  work  in  the  same 
trade  or  occupation  in  the  locality  within  the  State  where  such  public 
work  on,  about  or  in  connection  with  such  labor  Is  performed  in  Its  final 
or  completed  form  is  to  be  situated,  erected  or  used.  Each  such  contract 
hereafter  made  sfiall  contain  a  stipulation  that  each  such  laborer,  workman 
or  mechanic,  employed  by  such  contractor,  subcontractor  or  other  person  on^ 
about  or  upon  such  public  work  shall  receive  such  wages  herein  provided 
for.  Each  contract  for  such  public  work  hereafter  made  shall  contain  a 
provision  that  the  same  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect  unless  the  person  or 
corporation  making  or  performing  the  same  shall  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section;  and  no  such  person  or  corporation  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  any  sum  nor  shall  any  officer,  agent  or  employee  of  the  State 
or  of  a  municipal  corporation  pay  the  same  or  authorize  its  payment  from 
the  funds  under  his  charge  or  control  to  any  such  person  or  corporation 
for  work  done  upon  any  contract  which  In  its  form  or  manner  of  perform- 
ance violates  the  provisions  of  this  section,  but  nothing  in  this  section 
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shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  persons  regularly  employed  in  State  institu- 
tions, w  to  engineers,  eiectrioiane  and  eHeifatarmen  in  the  department  of  pvMic 
Jmildinge  during  the  annwU  eeaeion  of  the  legislature.^ 

%  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Became  a  law  April  6,  1900,  with  the  approval  of  the  Goyemor. 

Hours  of  Labor  of  Drug  Clerks. 

CHAP.  453. 

AN  ACT  for  the  regulation  of  the  working  hours  of  pharmacists  and  drug 
clerks  in  cities  of  one  million  or  more  inhabitants. 

Section  1.  No  pharmacist  or  drug  clerk  employed  in  any  pharmacy  or 
drug  store  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  seventy  hours 
per  week.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit  the  working  six  hours 
overtime  during  any  week,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  shorter  succeeding 
week,  provided,  however,  that  the  aggregate  number  of  hours  in  any 
such  two  weeks,  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  hours.  The 
working  hours  per  day  shall  be  consecutive,  allowing  one  hour  for  each 
meal.  The  hours  shall  be  so  arranged  that  an  employee  shall  be  entitled 
to  and  shall  receive  at  least  one  full  day  off  in  two  consecutive  weeks. 

S  2.  No  proprietor  of  any  drug  store  shall  require  or  permit  any  clerk  to 
sleep  in  any  room  or  apartment  in  or  connected  with  such  store,  which 
does  not  comply  with  the  sanitary  regulations  of  the  local  board  of  health. 

§  3.  A  failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  a  misdemeanor. 

§  4.  This  act  shall  apply  to  cities  of  one  million  or  more  inhabitants. 

§  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Accepted  by  the  city.  Became  a  law,  April  14,  1900,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Governor. 

Licensing  of  Engineers. 

CHAP.  461. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  chapter 
four  hundred  and  ten  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two* 
entitled  *An  act  to  consolidate  into  one  act  and  to  declare  the  special 
and  local  laws  affecting  public  interests  in  the  city  of  New  York,'  rela- 
tive to  engineers." 

Section  1.  Chapter  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-seven,  paragraph  b,  of  subdivision  three  thereof,  in 
relation  to  persons  eligible  for  examination  for  a  license  to  act  as  engineer 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

b.  Any  person  who  has  served  as  a  fireman,  oiler  or  general  assistant  to 
the  engineer  on  any  steamship  or  steamboat,  [or  on  any  locomotive  engine] 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  shall  have  been  employed  for  two  years 
under  a  licensed   engineer   in   a  building   in   the   city   of   New   York, 


^Italics  indicate  the  amendment 
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or  any  person  who  has  served  as  a  marine  or  locomotive  engineer  or  fireman  to  a 
locomotive  engineer  for  a  period  of  five  years  and  shall  have  been  a  resident  of 
the  state  of  New  York  for  a  period  of  two  years, 

S  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  Immediately. 

Passed  without  the  acceptance  of  the  city.  Became  a  law,  April  16^ 
1900,  with  the  approval  of  the  Oovemor. 

[Note. — Matter  In  [  ]  is  old  law  omitted;  matter  in  italic  is  new.] 

Seats  for  Waitresses. 

CHAP.  633. 

AN  AOT  to  amend  the  labor  law,  relating  to  seats  for  waitresses  in  hotels 

and  restaurants. 

Section  1.  Section  seventeen  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to 
labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  17.  Seats  for  female  employes. — ^E^very  person  employing  females  in 
a  factory  or  as  waitresses  in  a  hotel  or  restaurant  shall  provide  and  maintain 
suitable  seats  for  the  use  of  such  female  employes,  and  permit  the  use 
thereof  by  such  employes  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  reajsonable  for  the 
preservation  of  their  health. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediatdy. 

Became  a  law,  April  19,  1900,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor. 

[Note. — Matter  in  italic  is  new.] 


TABLES 

COMPRISING 

Returns  from  Labor  Organizations. 

First  Quarter  of  1900. 


TaBLB  I.      NUHBBB  Aim  MeMBEBSHIP. 

II.    Causes  of  Idleness. 

a.  New  York  Cnr. 

b.  Intbbiob  Towns  and  Oities. 

c.  New  Tobk  State. 

III.    Employment  and  Unemplotment. 

a.  New  Yobk  City. 

b.  Intbbiob  Towns  and  Citibs. 

c.  New  Yobk  State. 

lY.      QlTARTEBLY   EabNINGS, 

a.  New  Yobk  City. 

b.  Intbbiob  Towns  and  Citibs. 

c.  New  Yobk  State. 
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TABLE  L— NUMBER  AND  MEMBERSHIP  OF  UNIONS. 

[March  81,  1900.] 


INDUSTRIES. 


I.  BnlldiDf;,        Stone       Worklnip, 
Etc.: 

StfOne  working. 

Briok  and  cement  making. 


Bnildlng  and  |>ayinff  trades. 
Building  and  itreet labor — 

Total— Buildlnst  Etc. . . , 


II.  Clothlnfc  and  Textiles: 
Garments 


flats,  caps  and  fars 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

Shirts,  collars,  cnfh  and  laundry.. 
Textiles 


Total— Clothing,  Etc. 


III.    Metals,    Machinery   and    Ship- 
building : 

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel. . 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shipbnilding 


Total— Metals,  Etc. 

IT.  Transportation: 

Railroads 


Street  railways 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  trackmen,  etc. 


Total— Transportation 

T.  Printing,  Binding,  Eto. 

YI«  Tobacco 


Til.  Food  and  Liqnors : 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liqaors  and  minenl  waters.. 


Total— Food  and  Liqaors. 
VIII.  Theater  and  Mnsic 


IX.  Wood  Working  and  Fnmltare. 

X.  Bestaurants  and  Betail  Trade. 
XL  Pnblic  Employment 


XII.  Miscellaneous: 

Glass  

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment.. 


Total— Mlseellaneous 


GBAND  TOTAIi 


NuifBBB  or  Unions. 


New 
York 
city. 


16 


188 
27. 


Remain- 
der of 
the  State. 


174 


60 


33 
14 
30 
10 


87 


21 

1 

5 

1 

11 


89 

27 
18 


22 
10 


82 
14 

22 

16 
16 


10 


498 


26 

0 

101 

18 


244 


31 
7 
5 
6 

10 


69 


110 

10 

31 

1 


170 


120 

3 
4 

1 
24 


162 


42 


33 
36 


69 
19 

28 

82 
87 


18 
10 

19 

8 


69 


New 
York 
State. 


41 

8 

323 

45 


418 


67 
13 


10 


8 
11 


109 


152 
88 
61 
11 


267 


141 

4 

0 

2 

35 


101 
80 
66 


46 

46 


91 
88 

60 

47 
62 


Sex. 


M 
M 
M 
M 

M 


M 

F 


M 
M 
M 

M 


M 


M 
F 
M 
M 
M 
M 


M 
M 


17 
20 

24 

8 


69 


964,1«462 


{ 


M 
M 
M 
F 
M 


M 

F 


M 

F 

M&F 


Mbmbkbship  or  Unions. 


New 
York 
city. 


4,102 


41,686 
12,144 


67,872 


19,628 
f,457 
1,264 


620 

60 

575 


45 


Bemain- 

derof 

the  State. 


22,186 

t,607 


5.586 
2,111 
4,725 
1,304 


18,676 


2,560 
6 
2,800 
1,225 
300 
8,186 


10,071 

6 
18,863 

48S 
8,990 

t,S98 


2,431 
2,206 


4,687 

7,722 

44g 

6,999 

It 

1,274 

SOI 

6,619 


497 
125 
276 

gs 


898 


147,167 

6,97i 

158,199 


897 

851 

13,292 

1,476 


16,616 


1,503 

f,2f5 

410 

1,193 
IS 
266 
274 
838 
689 


4.800 

S,094 


14.276 

909 

2,074 

200 


17,469 


0,784 

1 

411 

341 

896 

5,819 


17,861 

J 

2,661 

57 

8,826 

no 


1,749 
2,292 


4,041 

1,466 

8 

2,460 

7 
2,669 

169 
904 


411 

1,020 

912 

75 

548 


2,891 

75 


76,912 
5,499 

70,404 


New 
York 
State. 


5,089 

851 

54,828 

13,820 


74,888 


21,216 

4,689 

1,674 

99 

1,822 

69 

841 

174 

883 

689 


26,486 

5,601 


19,812 
3,020 
6,790 
1,504 


81,136 


12,344 
7 
3,211 
1,666 
1,196 
9,105 


27,422 

7 

16,014 

690 

7,816 

9,408 


4,180 
4,498 


8,678 
9,177 

460 

8,449 

19 

8,848 

585 
6,428 


908 

1,145 

1,188 

96 

648 


8,780 
96 


228,069 

9.454 

289,588 
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TABLE  II.— CAUSES  OF  IDLENESS :    (a)  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


[Harok  81, 1900.] 


Sex. 

NUMBBB  OF  MKMBXB8  OF  LABOB  OBGANIZATIOirB 
IDLB  BBCAUSB  OF— 

Total 

number 

reported. 

CMse 

INDUSTRIES. 

No 
work. 

Weather. 

Strike 
or  lock- 
out. 

Siok. 
ness. 

Super- 
annu- 
ation. 

Other 
oanses. 

not^ra. 
ported* 

I.  Balldlnc,    Stone    Work- 
lnjK«;x:to.: 
atone  worlcinir   ......... 

M 
M 
M 

1,107 
102 

809 

12,962 

2,180 

20i 

12 

889 

17 

15 
165 

4 

860 
424 

1,808 

14,176 

2,161 

Boildlnx  and  paviiiK  trades. 
Building  and  street  labor.. 

't 

Total— Baildlnff,  Btc. 

M 

1,209 

16,891 

894 

268 

184 

784 

18,180 

7 

II.  Clothini;  and  Textiles : 

5M 

>  F 

M 

M 

M 

4,667 

1,000 

180 

10 

97 
7 

241 
6f 

158 

89 

8 

84 

6,158 

1,108 

188 

356 

SO 

88 

20 

Gaiments 

Hats,  eaps  and  furs 

212 

SO 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc — 

Shirts,    ooUars,    caflb  and 
lAnndrv. 

28 
SO 

8 

Textilea ...... 

190 

59 

CM 

4,902 

1,000 

809 

67 

244 

68 

6,646 

i,J69 

Total—Glothini;,  Eto.... 

lU.  MetaU,8  Maohlnery    and 
SblpbaUdIng: 

Trna  mnA  af  aaI  _                   . 

M 

M 
M 
M 

29 

66 
230 
225 

22 

6 
16 
12 

6 

57 

72 
240 
876 

Metals  other  than  iron  and 
ateel 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Bbinboildinff 

27 

12 

Total->M«talfl.  Bte. 

M 

660 

27 

66 

18 

661 

IT.  Transportation : 

Ballroaiie    

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

1 

7 

115 

100 

460 

87 

6 

11 

64 

7 
230 
100 

465 

Street  railways - ... 

Ceach drivers,  ete  ......... 

17 

88 

SenineB.  nilote.  ete 

Freight  handlers,  trockmen, 
ete. ................... . 

6 
*      69 

........ 

Total— Transportation. . 

M 

688 

6 

99 

846 

JM 
JM 

879 

fi 

160 

194 

29 

168 

1 
111 

69 

10 

1,069 
ft 

488 
457 

T.  Printing,  Binding,  Eto... 

Vl.  Tobfliooo 

141 

198 

66 

81 

80 

1 

▼II.  Foo«l  and  lilqnors : 

Food  nrenaration. 

M 
M 
M 

5  M 

I  F 

^¥ 

I  F 

M 
M 

200 

117 

21 

87 

4 

45 


899 
161 

Malt   liquors  and  mineral 
waters 

Total— Food  A  Liquors. 

448 

81 

41           4ft 

660 

▼ni.  Theater  and  Music 

806 

9 
679 

4 

60 
88 

806 

9 

806 

7 

60 
118 

IX.  Wood  Working  and  Fnr- 
iiitnre.  .......••■....■•• 

172 

84 

1 

f 

X,  Beetanrants    and   Retail 
Xiade 

XI.  Public  Employment 

• .  . 

96 

XII.  Mlseellaneons : 

Slass 

M 
M 
M 

20 
15 
60 

90 

15 

60 

Barh^rlnff   

Other  distinct  trades ....... 

Total— Bfiseellaneoas  .-•• 

M 

86 

86 

GRAND  TOTAI* < 

M 

F 

M&F 

9,868 

l,tt8 

11,086 

16,891 

966 
1,S20 

961 

197 

1,078 

626 

7f 

697 

,068 
1,064 

28,748 

1,68$ 

80,486 

7 

16,891 

7 
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TABLE  II.— CAUSES 
(b)  The  State  Outside  of  New  York  City. 


[Maroh  91. 1900.] 

Sez. 

NUMBBB  OF  MBMB»Ba  OV  LABOB  OBGAlflZATIOirB  IDLB 

Bbcaubb  of— 

INDUSTKIKfi. 

So 
work. 

Weather. 

Strike 

or 
lockout. 

Sick, 
ness. 

Saperan- 
nnation. 

Shop 

repairs. 

eto. 

Other 

I.  Balldinif,       Stone      Working, 
Etc: 

StoB6  trorkinff.... .-••••••• 

M 
M 
M 
M 

457 

845 

8,816 

522 

48 

62 

9 

2 

Bifok  and  oement  maUnff 

BaildioK  sad  iwTing  traoea 

Boildiog  and  streetlabor 

08 
148 

10 

146 
18 

2 

Totnl-BnUdlng,  Bto 

M 

6,140 

864 

6S 

167 

4 

II.  Clothing  and  TextUea ; 

CM 
)    F 
CM 

\   ^ 

Jm 
jm"" 

17 

1S8 

12 

1 
7 

1 

1 

Garmenta — 

Hats.  oaiM  and  fnra 

Boots,  shoes,  floves.  eto.... 

Shirts,  collars,  ouA  and  laundry. 

20 

IS 
1 

4 

f 

21 

6 

Textiles 

10 
6 

1 

60 

176 

26 

14 

1 
1 

10 

5 

1 

Total— Clothing,  Ete 

•  -••«-•. 

III.  Metala,  Maohlnerj  and  Shlpir 
bnlldlng: 

TpAn  And  Ateel. ._..........■••... 

M 
M 
M 
M 

M 

832 
38 
54 

706 
6 

124 
4 

6 

12 

g 

Metalrf  other  than  iron  and  steel. 

5 

Enflrineem  and flremen ........... 

160 

Shiobnildlne 

/ 

Total Metals.  Bto... 

424 

160 

711 

188 

12 

14 

IT.  Transportation  : 

lljkilrnada    ....._......... 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 

5  M 

\  F 
CM 

{  F 

65 

8 

75 

11 

88 

Street  railways 

Hnjicli  driveifl  etc................ 

2 

Q 

Seamen,  nilots,  etc.... •.>••....* 

47i 

806 
8,556 

Freight  handlers,  trackmen  eto . 

16 

1 

Total— Transportation 

626 
64 

4.462 

8 
1 

98 
12 

1 
19 

t 

11 

4 

40 

72 

V.  Printing',   Binding,  Etc 

VT.   TnliiLC#%n             .  ....«....■■■•••••••• 

168 

S 

6 

1 

87 

.......... 

1 

YXI.  Food  and  Liquors: 

Food  nrAnaration .......  .......... 

M 
M 

~m" 

CM 
>  F 
CM 

M 

68 
203 

4 

7 
17 

1 

Malt  liqnors  and  miners!  waters.. 

•  »  ■  • 

28 

Total— Food  and  I<lqnors.... 
YIU.  Theater  and  Musio 

271 
202 

4 
12 

24 

4 

87 

13 

64 

17 

*i 

80 

IX.  Wood  Working  and  Fumlture 

X.  Bestan rants  and  Betall  Trade 

98 

100 

9 

2 

Xf.  Pnltlln  KmnlovnK^nt. ...... -Tint. 

XII.  Miscellaneous : 

Glass 

M 
M 

CM 

1 

86 

Barberinir 

11 
5 

Other  distinct  trades 

24 

8 

16 
30 

Mixed  emnlovment. . T -T-^- TTT-T- 

27 

6 

\^ 

62 

8 

82 

» 

61 

Total— MIsoellaneons 

OBAND  TOTAL 5 

M 
F 

7,029 

179 

7,»08 

4,976 

801 

628 

17 

646 

39 
t 

41 

61 

16 

7tf 

884 

I 
295 

( 

M&F 

4,976 

'  801 
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OF  IDLENI 

iSS: 

» 

{c)  The  Entire  State. 

[Maroh  81,  1900.] 

TMal 

aiunber 

ivported. 

Not 
reported. 

NUMBIB  OF  MBKBmS  OW  LABOK  OBOANIKATIONB  IDZJI  B10AU8B  OF— 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Ko 
work. 

Weather. 

Strike 

or 
lookout. 

Siekneee 

Soperan* 
noation. 

Shop 

repairs, 

etc. 

Other 
oanses. 

Not 
reported. 

568 

1 

1,664 
345 

3,018 
522 

857 

62 

21 

17 

360 

2,371 
845 

18.217 
2,834 

1 

845 

4.041 
688 

28 

18,030 
2.278 

804 

884 
80 

167 

4 

424 

83 

7 

6,687 

84 

6,840 

16,666 

866 

486 

188 

784 

28,767 

81 

19 

4,684 

1,138 

102 

97 

7 

242 

69 

164 

40 

8 

•  ■••  •■•••■ 

5.177 
195 

146 

12 

7 

7 

10 

212 

60 

84 

266 
60 
52 
16 
58 
S6 

24 

46 

IS 
21 
85 

7 
8 

21 
6 

IS 

83 

10 
6 

1 

S6 

88 

4,062 

U76 

800 

67 

270 

76 

101 

40 

10 

6 

1 

6,788 

1,564 

IBS 

7 

7 

1,188 
52 

861 

104 

•284 

226 

706 
5 

146 
10 
21 
12 

18 

0 
5 

1,240 
124 
465 
276 

210 

160 

27 

12 

1,464 

074 

160 

788 

180 

80 

^ 

14 

8,106 

182 

56 

7 

115 

100 

031 

3 

112 

lb 

49 

236 

7 

224 

896 

4,508 

4 

10 

••  "^ 

886 

886 
8,556 

4,048 

21 

6,126 
148 

1,200 
088 

SI 
808 

197 

4,462 

8 
28 

162 
170 

10 
14 

180 
72 

6,071 
1.212 

2S 
698 

494 

J 

g 

210 

141 

198 

180 

6o 

62 

52 

67 

7 

80 

864 

350 

4 

28 
17 

37 

4 

46 

26 

479 
397 

246 

826 

714 
607 

9 
688 

4 

148 

28 

4 
12 

46 

4 

41 

72 
IS 

876 
686 

9 
908 

7 

267 
ion 

281 

102 

172 

61 

1 

•    0 

2 

22 

80 

100 

« 

96 

21 
15 
74 

36 

57 
26 
102 
10 
33 

11 

11 
5 

62 

8 

15 

10 

W 

38 

27 

(i 

188 

187 

8 

22 

61 

10 

218 

10 

J0 

20,867 
"20,867 

18,668 

$14 

13,8T8 

84 

7 

81 

16,887 

1,407 

18,894 

1,766 

966 

2,021 

1,479 

144 

1,623 

664 

74 
638 

61 

16 
76 

1,277 

8 

1,279 

42,401 

1,897 
44,298 

81 

7 

38 

184 
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TABLE  III.— EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT: 

[irtratQMtrter, 


INDUSTRIES. 

Sex. 

NtTMBBB  OP  MKMBKBS  OF  LaBOB  OBGAKIZATIOn 

1-9 
days. 

10-19 
days. 

20-20 
days. 

80-99 
days. 

40-49 
days- 

50-69 
days. 

69^ 

days. 

I.  Balldtnir,  Stone  Working,  Bto. : 

Stone  workioff  .*.. 

M 
M 
M 

■■"248 

50 

846 

5 

2 

8,858 

196 

1,019 
7,118 
2,888 

367 

3,724 

841 

650 

2,044 
218 

iss 

Bnildiniir  ADd DftTlnir  trades  ........... 

4,52s 

7,264 

'Rnfldlnir  uid  iitnMt  liiTM>r  .............. 

Total— Balldinr,  Etc 

M 

(M 

^S 

CM 

\  P 
M 

M 

248 

401 

4,061 

11,026 

4,982 

9,819 

11.919 

II.  Clothing  and  Textiles : 

trarmaits...... 

4,000 
806 
102 

2,489 

661 

4 

22 



700 

1,886 

Hsts  esDS  and  f ors 

.......1- 

81 

in 

IVtnt*  ahnAii   ffloTAA    Ate     .   .          

200 

60 

18 

26 

16 

114 

Shirts,  collars,  cafb  and  Isnndiy  ...... 

•••«••••■ 

Textiles 

31 

Total— ^lothtnsr.  IGta 

CM 

M 

M 

M 

M 

200 

60 

4,192 

806 

2,616 

661 

768 

9,801 

...... 

....... 

81 

III.  Hetals,  Machinery  A  Shlpballdlng : 

Iron  and  stool .......................... 

i 

6 

205 

24 

242 

75 

63 

9 
19 

83 

lietals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

IfncrtnAAra  mi%A  Urtantok 

9 

15 
40 

256 

«s 

ShlDbnildins 

25 

26 

11'           158 

480 

Total Metals.  "EtCr.- ,.,r-,, 

M 

26 

29 

289 

980 

76           <7I 

888 

IT.  Transportation: 

Railroads 

C  M 

M 
M 
M 

Tm" 
{f 

1 

2 

21 

Stntfit  TAilwavA...... .................. 

••«•••••« 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

25 

5i 

RAAmAn   nllotA.  6te. ••...••••••••«•••••• 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc 

470 

2,106 

70 

887 

Total— Transportation 

...... . 

470 

2,106 

96 

9 

468 

••"•"••*• 

▼.  Prlntlnsr.  Bindiuff.  Etc........ 

CM 
)  F 
CM 

{f 

5 

2         16 

10.           1 
1           7 

411 

C 
22 

46 

8 
6 

4,781 

7 

709 

sao 

166 

YI.  Tobacco  

4 
187 

187 

YII.  Food  and  Liquors : 

Food  Drenaratlon  ...................... 

M 
M 

"m" 

44f          00 

11 

9 

16 
40 

68 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 

846 

Total— Food  and  Iilqnors 

44 

90 

11 

9 

66 

412 

TIII«  Theater  and  Music 

CM 

I  F 
CM 

i  F 

CM 

266 

821 

60          179 

4 

IX.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture 

"Vi 

"*"ii 

6 
60 

'i 

218 

187  ""1.687 

426 

6 

100 

228 

60 

46 

46 

ITT.  Pnblle  EmnloTinent... 

* 

2 

2 

4 

44 

166 

XII.  Miscellaneous : 

Glass 

M 
M 

191 

Barberinff  ............................. 

Other  distinct  trades 

60 

98 

■•• 

Total — ^Miscellaneous 

{¥ 

......... 

60 

921 

. ...... 

GRAND  TOTAL 

M 

F 

M&F 

294 

8 

»97 

6S7 

16 

55)e 

6,440 

61 

5,491 

18,911 

819 

19,7S3 

7,927 

669 

8,596 

11.264 

»I7 

i«,on 

17,041 

887 

17,988 
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(a)  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


IMO.] 


Who  Workbd— 

Total 

number 

employed. 

▲Terage 

days 
worked 
Oy  each. 

IDLKNB88  ON  LA8T  DAY  OV 
QUABTBB. 

IDLEHVSS  DUBIKO  BVXIBB 
QUABTEB. 

70-79 
daya. 

80-80 
days. 

90da7a 
or  over. 

Membera 
report- 
ing. 

Number 
idle. 

Percent 
idle. 

Membera 
report- 
ing. 

Number 
idle. 

Peraent 
idia. 

361 

12,186 

179 

1 

187 

96 

20 

6 

2.668 
34,202 
11,697 

50 
64 

56 

3,542 
39,206 
11.894 

1,803 

14,176 

2,158 

50.9 
36.2 
18.1 

4,198 
41.191 
11.894 

1,624 

6.889 

297 

88.T 

16.7 

8.6 

12,676 

187 

116 

48,867 

64 

64,642 

18,187 

88.2 

67,277 

8,820 

16.4 

7,180 
569 

914 

950 

18,118 

9,167 

1,144 

595 

60 

675 

45 

62 
46 
57 
55 
97 
76 
60 

19,673 

9,467 

1,264 

629 

60 

576 

45 

5,158 

1,108 

183 

256 

60 

28 

20 

26.4 
46  1 
14.5 
40.7 
100. 
4.9 
44.4 

19,623 

9y467 

1,264 

629 

60 

575 

43 

1,306 

900 

120 

84 

6.6 

8.1 

176 

9.6 

241 

6.4 

550 

8,147 

969 

914 

050 

20,477 

9,907 

82 

46 

22,086 

9,607 

6,646 

.            1.168 

26.0 

46.9 

22,186 

9,607 

1,469 

900 

8.8 

8. 

• 

5,164 
893 

1,584 
371 

ioo 

S70 

12 

18 

2,241 

5,614 
2,106 
4,688 
1,162 

74 
80 
80 
68 

4,736 
2,111 
4.725 
1,304 

■     -■- 

57 

72 

246 

276 

1.2 

3.4 

5.2 

21.2 

5.536 
3,111 
4,725 
1,304 

22 

6 

83 

150 

.4 
.2 

1.8 
11.6 

8,012 

1,070 

2,271 

18,410 

76 

12  876 

661 

6.1 

18,676 

260 

1.9 

241 

717 

1,604 
6 

2,485 
6 
2,793 
1,100 
200 
8,186 

86 
90 
78 
84 
90 
39 

2,560 
6 
2,800 
1,225 
800 
2,486 

54 

2.1 

2,560 
6 
2,800 
1,225 
300 
3,186 

87 

1.4 

2,793 

7 
220 
100 
465 

.2 
17.9 
83.3 
18.7 

7 
125 
100 

.2 

275 
"43 

750 
900 
100 

10.2 
88.3 

1,862 

717 

2,664 

6 

9,764 

6 

68 

90 

9,871 

6 

846             9. 

10,071 

6 

269 

2.7 

*""""" -••• 

6,916 

100 

12,486 

461 
8.702 

9,919 

66 

75 

18.868 

48S 

1,060;            8. 

99'             4.6 

488!          12.2 

487            91.9 

18,868 

488 
8.990 

9.998 

881 
99 

189 

11 

O.f 

499 

4.8 

2,772 

•  • .  ■ 

71<        8.990 

69           9-tSfi 

8.6 

1,459 

.$ 

1 

1,597 

1 

'             226 

2,058 
2,117 

74 
76 

2,431 
2,206 

1 
3901           16.4 

2,431 
2,206 

285 
89 

11.7 

1,448 

141 

142 

151 

6.8 

4. 

3,046 

141 

868 

4.176 

76 

4,687 

660 

11.9 

4,687 

874 

,           1 

8.1 

3,818 
403 

4 
22 

62 

90 

4,708 
4SS 

6,881 
19 

1,199 
901 

6.422 

71 

80 
67 

46 
61 

76 
84 

4,708 
449 

6,799 
19 

1,274 
901 

6,619 

806 

9 
806 

6.6 
9. 

18.9 

4,708 
449 

6,999 
if 

1,274 
901 

6,619 

6 

9 

181 

.1 
9. 
2.2 

9 

7'             68.S 

884 

269 

77 

60 
118 

8.9 
2.1 

902 

97 

1,666 

296 

8.266 

1.8 

218 

68 

477 

125 

270 

98 

71 
78 
70 
76 

497 

125 

276 

9S 

20 
16 
50 

4. 

12. 
18.1 

497 

125 

276 

93 

20 

4. 

125 

184 

2 

98 

527 

68 

2 

878 
05 

72 

76 

898 
93 

86 

9.6 

898 
93 

20 

2.2 

54,717 

9,8n 

8,877 

9,766 

S6 

9,801 

180,868 

6.669 
135,926 

64 

61 

03 

189,168 

6,979 

145,135 

28,750 

1,683 

30,433 

20  7 

98.9 

ai. 

148,648 

6.979 

140,520 

12,406 
949 

1»,647 

8.8 

4.1 

67,588 

"a,  877 

8.» 
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TABLE  III.— EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT: 

[Fint  QoArter, 


INDUSTRTBS. 

Sex. 

NuMBU  or  Mbmbbbs  or  Labor  OBOAVUAnoirt 

1-9 
days. 

12 

"*iio 

6 

10-19 
days. 

90-29 
days. 

80-88 
days. 

40-49 
days. 

50-59 
days. 

60-61 
daya 

I.  Balldlnir,  Stone  Workloi:,  Etc. 

StoDO  worklDg.....  ................... 

M 
M 
M 
M 

M 

CM 

\  F 
C  M 
(F 

(m 

{  F 
C  M 

Jf 

67 

47 

627 

99 

60 

70 

570 

246 

66 

94 

1,141 

837 

121 

111 

1,047 

196 

19 

66 

1,886 

44 

31 

DrlAk  iind  cMimnt  m Alrinff  ............. 

7 

Rnllillnflr  mnA  nttv\na  tra^lAa 

658 

RnlMifig  anH  street  Iftbor........ ,,,,■.* 

67 

Totftl Bntldlnar.  Bto 

178 

840 

946 

1,687 

1,474 

1,616 

768 

II*  Clothlny  and  TeztUea : 

QannMits. .••-■.... 

12 

SI 

196 
« 

09 

119 

lOS 

20 

110 

26 

86 

141 

Bats,  caps  and  furs 

IS 
141 

RtflOte.  allOMI    ffloTSA.  AiJl                     ..    . 

•  •»■■«  • 

■  «*»  »e  « 

i 

4 

Shirts,  oollan,  ouffli  and  lanndry 

TezUIea 

9 

16 

25 

.       62 

70 

» 

******* 

CM 

If 

12 

SI 

801 

17 

164 

lOS 

198 

899 

882 

Total— ClothlniTf  Bto 

19 

III.  Metala,  Machinery  ft  Shlpballdini; : 

Iron  and  Bt«el ^ . . . . 

M 
M 
M 
M 

"~M~ 

5 
8 

18 

1 

45 

7 
1 

m 

451 
29 

1 

606 

09 

1 

2,051 

Mfttala  other  than  iron  and  ateel. ...... 

108 

BoflrinM^ni  and  flnnim ..........r....- 

4 

Shmbuildinff 

50 

50 

•••••• 

Total^lHetaU,  Etc 

8 

14 

68 

324 

481 

706 

2,207 

IV.  Transportation: 

RaUroads 

Street  railways 

M 

M 
M 
M 
M 

8 

5 

11 

23 
145 

224 

145 
•  1 

868 

32 

Coach  drirers.  etc.......... 

45 

Seamen.  Diiots.  etc  . .     .  .............. 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc 

••■■•« 

b 

22 

6 

45 

10 

Total — Transportation 

M 

C  M 

}f 

M 

'   F 

8 

1 

2 

10 
6 

J 

• 

88 
66 

1 
11 

1 

174 
84 

269           166 

78             19 

446 

V.  Printing,  Binding,  Btc 

24 

2 

▼I.  Tobacco 

82 
9 

180 107 

S,               1 

490 

s 

■  V  •  ■  ■        m 

TII.  Food  and  LIqaors: 

Food  preparation  .-.. 

M 
M 

3 

5 

1 
2 

10 
61 

1 

2 
40 

14 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 

102 

8 

289 

Totals  Food  and  Liquors 

▼III.  Theater  and  Music 

M 

CM 

F 

C  M 

\  F 

CM 

\  F 

M 

6 
182 

8 
188 

61 
87 

1 
46 

42 

68 

116 
21 

IX.  Wood  Working:  and  Furniture 

1 

1 

61 

4 

841 

788 

1 

X.  Bestaurant  and  Betall  Trade 

XI«  Public  Employment 

2 

2 

XII.  Miscellaneous: 

Glass 

M 

M 

*M 

10 

6 

1 

4 

17 

170 

Bai  boring 

83 

1 

2 

24 
10 

105 

Other  distinct  trades 

10 

Mixed  employment 

2 

74 

191 

Total— Miscellaneous 

\f 

11 

7 

4 

78 

41 

10 

611 

10 

1 

GBAND  TOTAL. < 

M 

F 
M&F 

484 
"484 

1,021 

I 

1,022 

1,270 

ss 

1,803 

2,667 

19 

2,576 

2,726 

106 

2,830 

8,196 

SSI 

3,527 

5,836 
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(6)  THE 

UM] 


STATE  OUTSIDE  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


¥ho  Worksi>— 

Total 

namber 

employed. 

▲Tenge 

days 

worked 

by  each. 

TDTAifB88  oir  Last  Dat  of 

QUABTBE. 

lOLKNBflS  DUBINO  ERTXBI 
QUABTUI. 

79-79 
dayi. 

80-89 
dA7». 

90  days 
or  over. 

Members 
report- 
ing. 

Number 
idle. 

Per  cent, 
idle. 

Members 
report- 
ing. 

Number 
idle. 

Percent. 
Idle. 

68 

448 

631 

10,149 

970 

40 
46 
65 
87 

888 

827 

18,068 

i;458 

669 

846 

4,064 

688 

64.1 
41.7 
81.1 
47. 

888 

837 

13,062 

1,453 

886 

365 

2,826 

481 

48.4 

125 

11 
23 

82. 

4,604 
70 

26 

21.6 
88.1 

4,778 

84 

26 

12,086 

52 

16,261 

5,661 

84  8 

16,220 

8,966 

24.4 

848 
i7*7 

187 

82 

1,673 

9,101 

400 

86 

1,198 

IS 

264 

i74 

887 

664 

66 

7f 
57 
69 

n 

70 
72 
81 
72 
7S 

1,698 

2,195 

410 

99 

1,198 

IS 

266 

174 

838 

689 

19 

146 

18 

7 

1.2 
6.9 
2.9 
7.5 

1,593 

9,196 

410 

99 

1,198 

IS 

266 

J74 

838 

689 

18 

4 

10 

7 

1.1 

.9 

114 

2.4 

7.6 

1,193 

7 

199 

66 

70 

24 

16 
88 

S6 

9. 

5.5 
8.9 
6.1 

104 

642 

1 
85 

.1 

S€9 

6.2 

S,996 

t,467 

199 

70 

22 

4,267 

S,097 

70 

7f 

4.800 

5,094 

88 
90S 

2. 

6  6 

8.4 

6.8 

10.7 

4,800 

3,094 

29 

46 

.7 

l.S 

9,806 
493 

1,149 
100 

864 

79 

118 

196 
86 

668 

13,806 

849 

1,827 

?00 

71 
71 
88 
62 

14,075 

902 

2,062 

200 

1,183 

62 

219 

14,075 

902 

2,052 

200 

210 

26 

214 

1.6 

2.8 

10.4 

11.54» 

656 

787 

16,684 

72 

17,229 

1,454 

8.4 
1.9 

17,229 

449 

2.6 

3,086 
65 

852 
147 

4,692 

31 

292 

9,258 
411 
837 

'I'iis 

82 
64 
86 

76 

9,618 
411 
341 
896 

6,197 

182 

9,010 
411 
341 
806 

6,107 

107 

l.l 

'*•*•*••• 

4 

896 
4,043 

1.2 
100. 
77.8 

4 

896 
3,982 

1.2 

M27 

.......... 

100. 
76.6 

4,917 

1,992 

SS 

999 
191 

4,915 
90 

11.221 
2,501 

S6 
8,165 

106 

81 
74 

16.4681        5,125 

81.1 
5.6 

g.7 

6.8 

6.4 

16  455 
2,550 

57 
8,818 

110 

4,989 
47 

80.6 

75                  *' 

1 
210 

7 

S,887 
91 

4 

70 

7H 

8,818 

110 

98 

4              6.4 

1 
1,501                140 

1,677 
2,128 

76 

78 

1.724 
2,264 

80 
246 

4.6 
10.9 

1,724 
2.254 

45,             2.6 

1,464 

409 

126'             5.0 

■«•••• «•■■ 

1 

2.965 
479 

8 

1           140 

4 

469 
5 

8.805 

1,219 

-8 

2,242 

7 

1,908 

117 

840 

77 
44 

69 
67 
77 
79 
77 
89 

3,978 

1,455 

8 

2,268 

7 

2.087 

117 

842 

326 
281 

8.2 
15.9 

8,978 

1,455 

8 

2,268 

7 
2,087 

117 
842 

171>           4.8 
218,         14.6. 

1 

1.106 

7 

102 

4.5 

11              .5 

1 

1,669 

117 

4o 

288 

207 

9.'9 

1841           8.8 

* 

68 

788 

2 

.2 

1 

....... ...).. ........ 

173 

874 
999 
707 
75 
446 

67 
78 
74 
70 
63 

411 

1,020 

722 

7S 

447 

37 
11 
62 
10 
33 

9. 

1.1 

7.2 

i5.7 

7.4 

411 

1,020 

722 

75 

447 

1 
37i            9. 

908 

6 

14 

.5 

424 
SS 

44 

46 

1.9 

179 

...... .... 

1 

1.684 

Si 

44 

46 

2,526 

75 

72 

70 

2,600 

75 

188 

10 

5.1 

IS. 7 

2,600 

75 

56 

2.2 



66.761 

t77t 

2,209 

70 

7^431 

62,450 

5,575 

65,832 

70 

7t 

70 

78,886 

S,446 
76,782 

18,682 
13,903 

18.7 

6  4 

18.1 

78,297 

S,446 
76,743 

10,198 

60 

10,248 

18.9 

l.S 

88,540 

9,979 

■* '7,481 

18.4 
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TABLE  III.— EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT; 

(Flnt  4)Dart«r, 


INDUSTRIES. 

Sex. 

Number  of  Membbbs  of  Labob  Oboakisatiors 

1-9 

days. 

10-19 
days. 

20-29 
days. 

30-89 
days. 

40-49 
days. 

50.^ 
days. 

10.49 
d^s. 

I.  Bnlldlnv,  Stone   Working,  Etct 

Stone  worUnflT. ......  . ..... ...... ...... 

M 
M 
M 
M 

12 
0 

117 

47 

973 

104 

62 

70 

4.428 

442 

4.997 

1.084 

94 

8,2!(9 

8,125 

488 

111 

4,771 

1,036 

569 

66 

3,430 

262 

100 

Brick  And  ooment  makins  ............. 

7 

Baildtnff  ftnd  DAviniF  trades .. ....... 

6,184 

Bnildinir  And  utitM^t  labor ......TT-*.n-T 

7,831 

Total— Bnlldluflr.  Bte 

M 

426 

1,241 

12,662 

4,198 
808 
291 

6,406 

4,827 

12,682 

II.  Clotl&tnv  and  Textiles  t 

Owmeots 

Jm 

{   F 
(  M 

I   F 
CM 
{   F 
CM 
\   F 

12 
SI 

m       «  •  •  •  • 

2,606 

764 

24 

810 
888 
26 
86 
18 
f 
25 

2,027 

Hats,  caps  and  faiB 

•••••     • 

106 
918 

Boots,  shoes,  gloTes,  etc 

*""*200 
60 

......... 

22 

Hi 

4 

Shirts,  ooUars,  cafTs  and  lanndrj 

Textiles 

...... . 

9 

16 

25 

77 
70 

129 

....... 

Total— Olotl&lnsy  Bte 

CM 
\   F 

■  ^m  •  ■  • 

912 

81 

49 

18 

206 

24 

4,498 

8X3 

8,670 

764 

066 

650 

3.188 

229 

¥TI.  Metals,  Mnohlnery  &  Shlpbaildlnflr : 

Iron  and  steel ••.... 

M 
M 
M 
M 

5 
8 

18 
10 

516 

451 
44 
50 
11 

•15 

100 

95 

168 

2,184 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

357 

Bnslneers snd  fLremen 

76 

lis 

24 

ShiDbuildinff 

26 
88 

20 

539 

Total— Metalsy  Bte 

M 

48 

292 

704 

666 

977 

8,04s 

IT.  Transportation! 

Bailroads 

M 
M 
M 

3 

5 

11 

28 

224 

147 

389 

Street  railways 

145 

1 
45 

82 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

25 

50 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  trackmen,  etc 

5 

492 
608 

2,112 

115 

10 

897 

Total— Transportation 

C  M 

\   F 
CM 
}  F 
CM 
>F 

8 

10 

8,280 

864 

168 

913 

T.  Printing »  Blndlnar»  ESto. 

TI.  Tobaeeo 

1 
S 
2 

8 

11 

2 

81 
t 

18 

1 

446 

6 

64 

f 

128 

8 

186 

f 

"""4,806 

7 

816 

681 

190 

$ 
til 

195 

Vii.  irooa  ana  ijiqiiorat 

Food  Drenaration 

M 
M 

a 

49 

01 
2 

21 
51 

10 

17 
80 

80 

Malt  Hqaors  and  mineral  waters 

448 

Total  -  Food  and  Liquors 

VIll.  Theater  and  Mnslo 

M 

CM 
>  F 
CM 

i  F 
CM 

8 

289 

49 
188 

.98 
408 

72 
868 

10 
96 

97 
247 

628 
25 

IX.  Wood  Tirorklnff  and  Fnrnltvre. 

21 

12 

6 
60 

2 

264 

141 

1»878 

1,193 

6 

X.  Bestanrants  and  Betall  Trade 

100 

228 

60 

47 

46 

XI.  Pnblio  ESn&ployment 

2 

4 

4 

...  ..^.^ 

166 

XII.  BItacellaneonat 

Glass  

M 

M 

CM 

Jf 

M 
F 

10 

4 

17 

361 

Barberinar   ...... 

6 

1 

85 

1 

2 

84 
10 

195 

Other  distinct  trades 

10 

Mixed  emnlovmnnt 

2 

74 

191 

Total— Mlsoellanous 

11 

7 

4 

78 

101 

10 

83i 

K) 

GRAND  TOTAIi 5 

778 

S 

781 

1,668 

16 

1,574 

6,710 

84 

6,794 

21,468 

8S1 

S8,S99 

10.662 

774 

11.426 

14460 

1.148 
16,598 

28,438 

M&F 

S3, 763 
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(()  THE  ENTIRE  STATE. 


im.] 


Who  Woekii>— 

Totel 

number 

employed. 

Average 

days 

worked 

by  each. 

IDLBNB8S  ON  LAST  DAT  OF 
QUABTBB. 

IDLKMEBS  DUBING  EmTIBR 
QCABTBB. 

70-79 
dftys. 

80-89 
day  a. 

90  days 
or  oTer. 

Membem 
report- 
ing. 

Number 
idle. 

Per  cent, 
idle. 

Members 
report- 
ing. 

Number 
idle. 

Percent. 
Idle. 

429 

90 

8,011 

631 

44,844 

12,567 

48 
45 
54 
54 

4,430 

827 

62,289 

13,347 

2,372 

846 

18,240 

2,841 

63.5 
41.7 
84.9 
21.3 

5,080 

827 

64,243 

13,347 

2,009 
265 

9,724 
778 

89  5 

Ift 

11 
210 

82. 

18,640 
255 

46 
6 

17.9 
6  8 

17,449 

221 

142 

60,468 

54 

70,898 

28,798 

5,177 

1,964 

196 

7 

266 

60 

52 

16 

63 

So 

88.6 

78,497 

12.776 

17.4 

g.028 
S,1S6 

*  1,041 

972 

19,691 

4,$o8 

1,544 

86 

1,788 

6S 

889 

174 

882 

664 

62 

69 
57 
69 
70 
S6 
75 
81 
12 
75 

21,166 

4,685 

1,674 

9i 

1,822 

6S 

841 

174 

883 

689 

24.5 
97.4 
11.7 

7  6 
14. 
79.4 

6.2 

8.6 

6. 

6.1 

21.216 

4,683 

1,674 

99 

1,822 

68 

841 

174 

883 

689 

1,823 

904 

130 

7 

34 

6.2 
4  6 

290 

7.7 

7  8 

1,434 

1.8 

7 

749 

65 

70 

m 

642 

1 

86 

.1 

569 

S  1 

11,148 

1,106 

70 

972 

24,744 

6,gS4 

68 

61 

26,886 

6,601 

5,788 

1,861 

21.7 

94.8 

26,486 

6,601 

1,488 
946 

5.6 

4  4 

14.970 

1,3«6 

2,733 

471 

864 
079 
483 

206 

54 

2,799 

19,322 
3,066 
6,466 
1,862 

72 
75 
81 
62 

18.811 
3,013 
6,777 
1,504 

1,200 
124 
466 
276 

6.4 

4.1 

6.9 

18.4 

19,611 
3,0.3 
6,777 
1,504 

232 

80 

297 

160 

1.2 
1. 
4.4 
10 

19,ft60 

1,826 

8,068 

80,094 

74 

80,105 

2,106 

7. 

80,906 

709 

2.8 

3,276 

1,589 

6.096 

6 

81 

1,042 

200 

100 

11,743 

6 

3,204 

1,487 

200 

4,401 

88 
90 
76 
84 
90 
49 

12,178 
6 
8,211 
1,566 
1,196 
7,683 

236 

1.9 

12,170 
6 
8,211 
1,566 
1,196 
8,383 

1 

144 

1.8 

2,848 
275 

147 

7 
224 
996 

4,508 

.2 

14.8 
83.3 
58.7 

7 

129 

996 

8,982 

.2 

8  2 

flS  8 

1,170 

47  5 

7,669 

1,716 

7,469 

S 

190 

20,985 

6 

14,986 

497 

6,867 

75 

90 
67 
73 
71 

69 

25,884 

6 

15,918 

6t0 
7.808 

9,408 

5,971 

28.1 

26,526 

15,918 

690 
7,808 

9,408 

5,258 

19.8 

8,907 

455 

191 

1,212 

93 
698 

494 

7.6 

4.4 
9.6 

90.6 

878 
99 

282 

16 

5.5 

4  « 

M69 

4 

8.2 

L,54S 

.6 

3.098 
2,912 

140 

141 

220 
611 

3,735 
4,245 

75 

77 

4,155 
4,460 

479 
897 

11.6 
8.9 

4,155 
4,460 

830 
215 

7.9 

4.8 

8,010 

411 

281 

8 

887 
67 

90 

7,980 
5,922 

44i 

8,078 

19 

8.102 

S18 
6,262 

76 
65 

79 
67 
67 
72 
76 
85 

8,615 
6,168 

460 

8,062 

19 

8,861 

818 
6,861 

876 
686 

9 
908 

7 
267 

10.2 

8.7 

9. 
11.8 
86.8 

7.6 

8,615 
6,168 

460 

8,262 

19 

8,861 

818 
6,861 

545 

218 

9 

142 

6.8 

8.5 

f. 

4,670 

22 

1.7 

9 

1,908 

S18 

804 

866 

184 

5.6 

1,708 

296 

4,048 

120 

1.9 

97 

1.6 

391 

88 

861 

1,124 

983 

96 

446 

70 
76 
78 
71 
68 

908 

1,145 

098 

96 

447 

67 

26 

102 

10 
83 

6.3 

2.3 

10.2 

10.4 

7.4 

910 

1,145 

998 

96 

447 

67 

6 

14 

6.8 

1.083 

4 

608 

76 

44 

48 

1.4 

179 

.......... 

2,211 

76 

112 

48 

8,404 

96 

72 

71 

8,498 

96 

218 

10 

6.2 
10.4 

8,498 

96 

76 

2.2 

90,486 

6,$4S 

96,134 

6.086 

f               70 
6,156 

17,196 

S6 

17,S3S 

192,822 

8,9S6 

201,757 

66 

66 
66 

212.499 

9,418 

221,917 

42,482 

1,904 
44,336 

20. 

90.9 
20. 

216.846 

9,418 

226,263 

22,608 

999 

22,896 

10.4 

8.1 

10.1 
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TABLE  IV.— QUARTERLY  EARNINGS: 

[First  Qaaiter, 


Sex. 

KUMBBS  OP  MBMBSBS  OF 

INDUSTRIES. 

11 

to 
824. 

$25 
to 

848. 

850 

to 

874. 

876 

to 

889. 

8100 

to 

8184. 

I.  Biaidlnff,  Stone  Working,  Etc. : 

M 

M 
M 

50 
687 
186 

888 
2,083 
2,447 

205 

Itnilriliifr  nnrf  TiAirlnif  trSidAB  ........... 

74 

716 
5 

4.716 

Ttnilillnfr  And  iktrAAt  i&bor. ...... ■•««>■• 

852 

TAta.1     llnlldlnir.  Bttl.. ........... 

M 

74 

781 

878 

4«868 

6,778 

II.  Glotblnv  and  Textiles  i 

(M 

::  F 

M 

CM 

M 

4,020 

8 
100 

8,425 

4S7 

8 

18 

1,468 

A  Arm  Ante  .      _    .......  ._....••••••••••• 

881 

^MV 

TT Afa   AAnii  And  f nPA    .....  ............. 

87 
10 

X1MUB|  UM|W  MUU  M. tat «••••••   •■.■■■••■••.■ 

Boots,  shoes,  sloves,  etc 

""io 

100 

88 

Shirts,  oolUrs,  caffs  and  Uandry 

TATtilAa            

7 

8 

16 

•  •  •  ■ 

60 

TotwLl'-'Olothinmf  Bte 

(  M 
{  F 

100 

881 

4,188 

647 

8,468 

457 

1,688 

87 

III.  MetAls,  M achlnery  »nd  SMpbuUd- 
1ns: 

IrAn  And  •fAAl    .....      .    ......•••.•..•• 

M 
M 
M 
M 

4 

80 

20 

2 

6 

24 

180 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

lEnirlnAArH  And  fireman  ................ 

8 

88 

276 

RhinbaUdinff 

86 

88 

•TotAl— Metals*  Bte 

M 

8 

64 

88 

606 

IT.  Tranaportationt 

Bailioads • 

M 
M 
M 
M 

2 

88 

flU'jml.  rAilivAva _.................... 

0 

rVuftAli  drfvem.  etfl  ...........■■■■■•.... 

85 

50 

HAAmnn   nilotA  ete  .................... 

Fieight  handlers,  trnokmen,  etc 

'460 

208 

1,048 

^M 

\^ 
}  F 

468 

888 

8,088 

Total— Tranaportatioa 

T.  Prlntliiir»  Blndlnv,  Bte. 

VI«  Tobaeeo • 

8 

8 

9 

7 
8 

81 

iOf 
168 

€8 

§l§l 

806 

168 
706 

814 

Til.  Food  and  litanorat 

Food  preparation  ....•••.■•..•....••.>• 

M 
M 

17 

77 

44 

1 

24 

809 

Malt  liqaors  and  mineral  waters 

""iT 

Total —Food  and  Ijlqnors 

Till.  Theater  and  Mnslo 

M 

CM 

Jm 

J  F 

{  F 
M 

77 

44 

84 
86 

800 
168 

IX.  Wood 'Worldnv  and Fnrnltnre 
X.  Restanrants  and  Retail  Trade. 

86 

6 

87 

66 

14 

6 

100 

61 

8 

48 

f 

170 

76 

8 

8 
440 

"'886 
80 

XI.  Pnblle  BmploTment. 

46 

XII.  Mlaeellaneonst 

GImb 

M 
M 

{F 

Barbering  ....•••....>.•..• 

40 

Other  distinot  ttades 

1 

18 
88 

85 

Total— BUsoellaneons 

CM 

Jf 

1 

18 
88 

76 

OBA19D  TOTAIi 

>F 

151 

68 

1,064 

888 

6,8ft0 

1,078 

9.658 

18,1M 

2,408 

686 

Ill] 
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(a)  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

UOO.] 


LABOB  OBGAKIZATIOirB  WHO  EABNKO— 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Average 
eaminffs 
of  each. 

$125 

to 

0149. 

$150 

10 

$174. 

$175 

to 

$199. 

$200 

to 

$224. 

$226 

to 

$249. 

$250 

to 

$274. 

$275 

to 

$299. 

$800 

or 
orer. 

140 

2,712 

658 

298 
4,260 
6,920 

805 

4,254 

12 

474 

1,978 

335 

886 

8,081 

172 

188 
6,410 

""iiu 

184 
920 

2,568 
84,202 
11,597 

$183  82 
190  89 
148  118 

0,610 

11,478 

4,671 

2,787 

0,689 

6,608 

2,410 

1,110 

48,807 

$180  00 

1,475 

2,100 

96 

178 

90 

2,698 

528 

1,471 

810 

8 

125 

18,118 

9,167 

],144 

595 

60 

575 

45 

$186  64 
£7  OS 

764 
100 

88 
151 

50 

16 

10 

12 

145  77 
118  71 

ff  SO 

48 
20 

54 

10 

2 

50 

46 

158 

2 

200 

245  06 
127  22 

2,407 

2,402 

96 

2,004 

028 

1,600 

078 

10 

087 

20,477 

9,907 

$100  06 

6680 

1 

128 
27 
13 
48 

277 

238 

845 

66 

671 
779 
490 
133 

1,727 
850 
494 
150 

1,690 
189 

1,719 
879 

816 
230 
742 
267 

70 

10 
290 
851 

5,514 
8,106 
4,688 
1,162 

$316  41 
224  56 
216  89 
210  84 

211 

020 

2,078 

2,721 

0,027 

2,064 

224 

061 

10,410 

0217  04 

108 

687 

689 

27 

144 

147 

876 

462 

2,485 
6 
2,793 
1,100 
200 
8,186 

$224  26 

190  00 
128  70 

2,798 
275 

850 

400 

156  DS 

200 

800  00 
117  M 

86 

887 

18 

100 

0,010 

887 

1,070 

27 

102 

247 

076 

002 

0,704 

6 
12,406 

461 
8,702 

9,919 

$160  01 

190  00 
217  20 

108  84 
129  40 

113  89 

488 

89 

787 

080 
84 

664 

879 

0,010 
9 

062 

118 

600 

10 
16 

'  881 
10 
70 

1,060 
06 

027 

1 

1,080 

1 

070 

81 

488 
78 

476 
225 

201 
761 

46 

200 

188 
688 

137 
160 

16 

2,058 
2,117 

$160  02 
208  M 

600 
660 

10 

700 
117 

1,022 
644 

2,600 

240 
20 

1 
290 

000 

«  •  •  ■  •  •  • 

026 

207 

601 

9 

128 

10 
8 

1 
07 

01 
2,094 

419 
52 

4,176 

4,708 

455 

6,881 

19 

1,100 

901 

6,422 

184  86 
870  00 

409  19 

421 

1,070 

180  00 

41  00 

80 
96 

106 

10 
740 

104 

90 
2,812 

120 

70 

46 

4 

14 

142  12 

109  61 

101 

649 

800 

807 

200  87 

86 

171 

191 

12 

68 

477 

125 

276 

25 

$317  60 
128  06 

86 

80 

2 

40 

64 

6 

80 

169  17 

06  00 

106 

07 

211 

266 

18 

80 

00 

878 
25 

$180  80 

96  00 

18,550 

787 

19,441 

44i 

84,711 

141 

8,880 

11 

18,570 

.    10 

18,100 

4 

8,708 

7,005 

413 

180,808 

6,689 

•185  08 

19186 

:=x rr 
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TABLE  IV.— QUARTERLY  EARNINGS :  (^)  THE 

[First  Quarter, 


INDUSTRIES. 


Sex. 


NUMBBB  OF  MmBBBS  OF 


$1 

to 
$24. 


$25 

to 

$40. 


$50 
to 

$74. 


$76 

to 

$09. 


I.  Bnlldlnv,  Stone  "Worlcinv,  Ete.  i 

Stone  working 

Brick  and  cemeot  maklnK 

BuildlnKandpavinir  tradee 

BoildiDg  and  street  labor 

Total— Biilldtii«,  Bto 

II.  Clothtnir  And  Textiles  t 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  fhrs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

Shirts,  collars,  caffs  and  laundry 

Textiles 

Total— Clothing,  Btc 

III.  Metala,  Machinery  and  Shlpbulld- 
Ingr: 

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  Iron  and  steel 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shipbuilding 

Total— Metale,  Bto 

IV.  Transportations 

Railroads 

Street  railways 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc 

Total— Transportation 

T.  Prlntinic.    Binding,    Etc 

VI.  Tobaeeo 

VII.  Food  and   Llanorai 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  aud  mineral  waters 

Total— Food  and  Liquors 

VIII.  Tlieater  and  Mnslo 

[.  "Wood  Working  and  Fnrnltnre 

:.  Reatanranta  and  Retail  Trade. 
Pnblle  Employment 

XII.  BIlBcellaneonai 

^       Glass 

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 

Total— Mlacellaneons. . .' 

GRAND  TOTAL 


M 
M 
M 
M 


M 


M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 


M 

F 


M 
M 
M 
M 


M 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 

M 
F 
M 

F 


M 
M 


{ 


M 
M 

F 
M 
F 
M 

F 
M 


M 
M 
M 

P 
M 


M 

F 


CM 
{  F 


11 

12 

249 

91 


S68 


8 

43 


3 

45 


12i 


8 


8 


8 
169 


(66 
44 


12 
145 
596 
801 


1,064 


57 

4U 

29 


104 
184 
585 
191 


1,014 


3 
16 


89 

44i 


41 

10 

1 


68 


11 


253 

700 
86 

85 


56 
49 


888 

89S 


168 
19 


187 


21 

145 


18 


29 
9 


12 

5 


18 

184 

62 

1 

114 

16 


5 

7 


12 
100 


22 


11 
31 


83 
92 

1,229 

278 


1,681 


288 
6SS 

83 


20 
6 
1 

19 
387 
169 


680 

796 


1,960 

59 

4 

50 


2,068 


43 

7 

26 


883 


460 
286 


824 

18 


42 
168 


41 
4\ 


100 

7 

187 

71 


8 

6 

2 

54 

2 


18 
54 


1,406 

489 


1 
55 
84 


23 
25 


48 
176 


804 


177 

16 


8 
56 


02 
88 


6 
183 


478 

6 


2,628 
961 


6,624 

786 


$100 

to 
$124. 


90 

90 

1,110 

51 


1,841 


148 

983 
26 


142 
I 


118 
490 


420 

709 


1.974 
78 
16 


2.068 


462 
17 

105 


168 


768 
116 

J7 
762 

19 


634 
124 


668 
100 


770 


266 

11 


1 
197 
191 


128 


617 


7,778 

766 
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STATE  OUTSIDE  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

INO.) 


Labor  Oboaitizationb  Who  Babmid— 

Total 

iianiber 

reported. 

Ayerage 
earnlDgs 
of  ench. 

$125 

to 

$149. 

$160 

to 

$174. 

$175 

to 

$199. 

$200 

to 

$224. 

1225 

to 

1219. 

$2iS0 

to 

$i74. 

$275 

to 

$299. 

$300 

or 

over. 

76 
8 

28 

87 

8,407 

2^ 

6 

13 

1,078 

48 

84 

2 

443 

531 

10,142 

970 

• 

$124  51 
77  30 

1,118 

88 

358 

305 

96 

16 

136  88 
65  88 

1,285 

3,492 

1,097 

406 

889 

98 

16 

12.086 

$128  07 

279 

s 

179 

100 

80 

121 
10 
4i 

64 

79 

46 

85 

21 

1,573 

t,101 

40U 

86 

1,193 

IS 

264 

J74 

8*7 

664 

$182  54 

75  12 

52 

50 

1 

13U  80 

69  00 

81 

865 

1 

112 

600 

35 

170  18 

1 

'■"*"•  ■  ■ 

8S  18 

77 

9 

45 

20 

149  92 

ito 

117  81 

2i0 

leo 

40 

25 

]2<  86 

BO 

106  89 

******* 

640 

J74 

896 

101 

818 

10 

184 

114 

66 

86 

22 

4.267 

8,027 

$142  26 

8S  69 

420 
196 

3,412 

805 

881 

50 

3,440 

88 

670 

915 

29 

204 

100 

990 

27 

245 

385 
85 
84 

14 

140 

13,808 

849 

1,827 

200 

159  87 
151  42 

78 

199 

205  78 

1A0  IS 

1        —  — 

689 

4148 

4,198 

1,248 

1,262 

404 

14 

839 

16  684    S164  67 

706 
114 

1,912 
128 

2.056 

490 

930 

732 

397 

1.488 

0,266 
411 
837 

$213  90 
ll7  73 

161 

45 

127  83 

425 

i,6i3 

112  18 

1406 
175 

2  040 
876 

11 
720 

1 

2,101 
878 

t 

807 

5 

490 
167 

980 

218 

f 

1 

782 
286 

897 
14 

1,488 
17 

11017 
2,601 

S6 
8,166 

106 

$198  81 
176  64 

181  47 

814 

46 

16 

2 

1 

136  18 

111  79 

607 

800 
994 

•105 
897 

12 
110 

15 
71 

2 
19 

1,677 
2,IJ8 

$185  42 
162  65 

860 

0(7 

1294 
220 

8 
400 

662 
26 

122 

89 

86 

48 

21 

2 

8  806 

1.219 

8 

2,245 

7 

1,908 

114 

840 

$160  66 
108  90 

166  00 

89 

25 

221 

218 

46 

71 

127  61 

64  16 

884 

468 

4 
78 

897 

2 

22 

70 

18 

2 

1 

140  82 

e 

76  S6 

840 

62 

884 

6 

8 

220  66 

1 
486 

5 

178 

44 

4 
76 
29 

28 

97 

26 

204 

874 
999 
7i'7 
75 
440 

$300  44 
m  92 

120 

23 

20 

88 

3 

131  99 

47  57 

9 

87 

1 

2 

100  22 

616 

264 

110 

46 

119 

88 

26 

207 

8,626 

7S 

$162  00 

47  67 

14,886 

Its 

8,810 
2 

'  7,960 

2,108 

7,286 

227 

10,818 

17 

8,168 

610 

62,266 

8,570 

$167  16 
84  06 
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TABLE  IV.— QUARTERLY  EARNINGS: 

[First  Qaartor, 


Sex. 

NUMBBX  OF  MBXBKBS  OF 

INDUSTRIES. 

•1 

to 

$24. 

$25 
to 

$40. 

$60 
to 

$74. 

$75 
to 

$w. 

$100 
to 

$124. 

1 

• 

I.  Bnildlns,  Stone»  Working,  EStc.i 

StoiiA  'wbrkioff.....   ..... .............. 

M 

M 

M 

«  M 

11 

12 

323 

01 

12 

146 

1,312 

306 

164 

134 

1,212 

387 

420 

02 

3,282 

2,725 

6  409 

296 

Brick  and  cement  makin 2 

Qnililinir  Attfl  nAviniF  trades  ..... ...... 

00 
6,825 

Building  and  Street  labor 

003 

Totnl— Bnlll1>nflr«   l^t a r. .......  r 

M 
C  M 

Jf 

CM 

l  P 
C  M 

{  F 

(M 

{f 

C  M 

487 

1,776 

1,887 

7,113 

II.  Clotliliis  and  Textiles  i 

3 
45 

67 
1,946 

no 

4,273 

1,64^ 

44 

86 

100 

S 

8,718 

970 

01 

1,611 

Hate,  oapeand  fure 

816 
86 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

""io 

100 

9 

88 
6 
8 

19 
237 
169 

178 

1 
8 

Shirts,  coliam,  oufts  and  laundry 

Toxtiles    

■•«••> 

8 

16 

S5 
40 

4,466 

1,670 

128 

490 

Toial— Glotliinfl:.   ESte 

C  M 

{  F 

8 

9S 

189 

1,962 

4.087 

1,168 

1,961 

796 

III.  Metals,  Machinery  &  Shipbuilding: 

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

IKmrinf^Arn  And  firemen  ,...*•-.'--..- 

M 
M 
M 
M 

0 
3 

"""26 

41 
10 

1 

172 
10 
80 
20 

1,052 
66 
28 
50 

2,004 
116 
202 

ShinbuildiniF 

68 

Total— MetSils.  Bto 

M 

87 

61 

241      2,096 

2,571 

IV.  Tramiportationt 

Railroads 

C  M 

M 
M 
M 

8 

11 

28 

48 

601 

6 

Street  railways 

f^nni*h  ilrivAra    etc ..............  ...... 

146 

7 
51 

17 

165 

AMBtnAn    nllotA   fiitn             ............... 

Freight  nandlers,  tmekmon,  etc 

••»*** 

18 

468 

68(i 

2,112 

Total— Transportation 

{  F 

8 

29 

686 

687 

2.785 

6 

** 

V.  Printlnar*  Binding,  Bto 

VI.  Tobacco 

(  M 

CM 
i  F 

6 

4 
2 

11 

9 
19 

11 

98 

lOS 

266 

84 

885 

lot 

1,008 

687 

412 

170 
1,558 

AAA 

555 

VII.  Food  and   Liqnorai 

TTmid  nrBDnration...... ................ 

M 
M 

20 

82 
7 

65 
31 

47 
26 

848 

Malt  Uquors  and  mineral  waters 

124 

Total— Food   and   liianom... 

M 

20 

89 

86 

72 

967 

VIII.  Theater  and  Mnsie 

CM 
M 

159 

>  •  ■  « 

86 

6 

100 

""iio 

64 

4 

168 

'""iii 

It 

287 

Itt 

2 

202 

*     852 

t 

847 

91 
2 

261 

IX.  Wood  Worlclns  andFnrnltnre. 

X.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade. 
XI.  Pnblio  ESmnloyment 

1,219 

"""490 
81 
48 

XII.  Miscellaneous  t 

Glaes     

M 
M 

1  F 
M 

...... 

3 
6 
8 
S4 
2 

7 

i 

59 

84 

3 

66 

254 

99 

183 

1 

Barberinff 

237 

Other  distinct  trades 

226 

Mixfld  employmert r-r^.r... 

128 

Total — Misoellaneoas 

C  M 

\  F 

14 

U 

92 

55 

496 

99 

692 

GRAND  TOTAIi 

I  F 

707 

lot 

2,469 

1,S90 

8  378 

5,024 

ie,i82 

9,074 

19,979 

i,5S2 
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Labob  OsoAinzATiONS  Who  Earned— 

Total 
namber 
reported. 

Average 

6125 

to 

1149. 

$150 
to 

$174. 

$175 

to 

$199. 

$200 

to 

$224. 

$225 

to 

$249. 

$250 

to 

$274. 

$275 

to' 

$299. 

$300 

or 

over. 

earniugs 

of 

each. 

216 

8 

826 

37 

7,667 

6,040 

811 

13 

6,332 

12 

522 

870 

190 

184 

8,011 

631 

44,344 

12,567 

$176  09 
77  80 

3,825 
696 

2,886 
385 

3.386 
172 

8,988 

6,506 

2.482 

926 

178  16 
142  20 

4,746 

14,970 

6.668 

8,108 

6,696 

8,488 

1,110 

60,458 

$169  64 

1,754 

s 

2,270 
258 

2,8U 

10 

131 

592 

1,550 

856 

43 

.     148 

19.691 

4,968 

1,544 

86 

1,78»- 

6S 

839 

174 

882 

664 

$186  81 
66  99 

816 

100 

16 

10 

13 

141  89 
69  00 

131 

455 

1 
166 

761 

85 
46 

163  02 

1 

95 

178 

2 

200 

86  09 

125 

UO 

11 

215  12 
117  81 

230 

170 

40 

26 

124  03 

60 

106  89 

« 

8,056 

174 

8,828 

196 

8,747 

10 

818 

1,647 

1,044 

46 

859 

84,744 

6  9S4 

$140  09 

79  08 

648 

223 

86 

43 

3,680 
543 
726 
116 

4,111 
867 

1,160 
133 

2,642 
379 
698 
250 

2,680 
166 

1,964 
379 

1,150 
265 
776 
267 

84 
161 

160 
200 
650 

19,322 
2,955 
6,465 
1,35J 

$176  01 

203  56 
213  74 

204  26 

900 

6.074 

6,871 

8,969 

6,189 

8,468 

888 

990 

80,094 

$188  09 

869 

2,249 

2,645 

6)7 

1,074 

879 

772 

1,950 

11,741 

6 

3,204 

1,487 

200 

4,199 

$^16  09 
i60  00 

2,007 

i28 

350 

127  29 

436 

445 

149  98 

18 

ioo 

200 

800  UO 

510 

387 

116  10 

4,722 

8,927 

8,477 

517 

1,092 

979 

778 

2,150 

20,781 

6 

$178  48 

190  00 

668 

54 
1,661 

716 

764 

46 

1,874 

87S 

7,198 
1,049 

m 

788 

10 
81 

1,099 
It 
71 

1,586 

$ 
87 

641 

1 

1,408 

1 
1 

14,986 

497 

6,867 

9S94 

$810  46 

106  84 
188  04 

118  09 

1,040 
423 

776 
1,219 

426 
1,158 

58 
310 

203 
769 

189 
179 

16 

81 

3,735 
4,245 

$148  08 
185  76 

1,463 

1994 

1.584 

868 

972 

818 

16 

81 

7.980 

$168  64 

689 

10 

648 

887 

8 

1,476 

669 

1 

8,781 

116 

J 

841 

188 

889 

48 
"696 

598 
9 

188 

8 

1 
87 

8,710 

41S 
58 

5,928 

441 

8.078 

19 

8,108 

S16 

,       6  868 

$881  09 

499  90 
16A  86 

49  69 

464 

SI 

668 

14 
818 

691 
8,884 

149 

68 

6 

15 

141  88 

99  69 

161 

868 

1,141 

6 

8 

808  58 

1 
671 

40 

178 

46 

175 
76 
69 

214 

109 

26 

272 

851 

1,124 

983 

96 

44(1 

$254  05 
133  37 

200 

87 

26 

68 

•»••■••• 

8 

142  48 
68  99 

9 

37 

1 

2 

100  22 



781 

801 

881 

801 

187 

68 

26 

275 

8,404 

96 

$161  81 

68  99 

19,787 

964 

33,896 

666 

36,624 

168 

11,392 

11 

16,886 

11 

16,110 

1              4 

4,279 
i 

0,113 

41i 

19»,61» 

r          8,9$t 

•176  46 
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EDITORIAL  SUMMARY. 

Pro  reas  of  ^^  ^^^  months  of  April,  May  and  June  the  or- 
orvaniaed  Labor. ganization  of  labor  proceeded  apace,  especially  in 
Buffalo  and  the  smaller  cities  of  Western  New  York.  An  addi- 
tion of  151  unions  was  made  to  the  Bureau's  roll  of  New  York 
State  labor  organizations,  the  largest  quarterly  increase  yet  re- 
corded. The  gain  in  membership  was  15,069.  On  June  30th,  the 
close  of  the  second  quarter  of  1900,  there  were  1,603  labor  organi- 
zations in  this  State,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  247,602. 
The  number  of  organized  working  women  was  10,782,  which  is  an 
increase  of  40  per  cent  within  the  past  year. 

^v    ^v    ^v 

state  of  Owing  to  extended  stoppages  of  work  caused  by 
Employment,  strikes  for  higher  wages  and  by  the  advance  in 
the  price  of  building  materials,  the  number  of  unemployed  mem- 
bers of  labor  organizations  in  the  second  quarter  of  1900  ex- 
ceeded the  small  number  in  the  same  quarter  last  year.  The  per- 
centages of  idle  unionists  at  the  end  of  June  has  been  as  follows: 
1897,  18.1  per  cent;  1898,  20.7  per  cent;  1899,  10.9  per  cent;  1900, 
20.7  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  union  members  idle  during  the 
entire  three  months  of  April,  May  and  June  in  the  last  four  years 
was  11.8  in  1897,  6.0  in  1898,  3.7  in  1899,  and  9.4  in  1900.    New 
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York  City  is  the  seat  of  the  largest  amount  of  idleness,  which  is 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  extensive  strike  of  the  cigar  makers 
described  in  the  June  Bulletin.  A  large  number  of  the  other 
trades  have  less  idleness  this  year  than  laat  at  the  corresponding 
date. 

Bviidinv  ^  larger  number  of  buildings  was  completed  in 
Operations.  New  York  City  in  the  second  quarter  of  1900  than 
in  1899 ;  but  the  number  of  new  buildings  started  fell  off  consider- 
ably. At  the  close  of  the  quarter  many  builders  were  awaiting  a 
fall  in  prices  before  undertaking  new  work.  In  Buffalo  also  the 
number  of  building  permits  issued  in  April,  May  and  June,  1900, 
declined  as  compared  with  last  year.  Rochester,  however,  points 
to  a  large  increase  over  last  year  and  Syracuse  has  only  a  slight 
decrease. 

«!  •?  I? 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  immigrants  at  the 
immiffratton.     ^^^  ^^  ^^^  York  in  the  second  quarter  of  1900, 

as  compared  with  1899,  was  nearly  40  per  cent.  And  the  number 
of  immigrants  that  arrived  in  the  year  ended  June  30th  was  the 
largest  since  1892;  in  fact,  it  has  been  exceeded  only,  seven  times 
in  this  century.  The  largest  quota  came  from  southern  Italy, 
while  the  largest  increase  over  the  corresponding  three  months 
of  last  year  was  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Magyars. 

^  ^  H 

Legality  of  ^  dccisiou  of  unusual  import  to  workingmen 
orffanisationa.  was  rendered  by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court  (First  Department)  last  July,  sustaining  the  right 
of  members  of  a  labor  organization  to  strike  against  the  employ- 
ment of  non-unionists,  fit  has  long  been  contended  by  labor 
leaders  that  what  is  legal  for  one  man  is  legal  for  two,  three  or  any 
number  of  men  acting  in  concert ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
servative lawyers  have  always  betrayed  a  tendency  to  broaden  the 
definition  of  conspiracy  so  far  as  respects  combinations  of  work- 
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ingmen.  From  the  time  that  all  strikes  were  held  to  be  eontrary 
to  law  by  the  English  judges,  the  definition  of  conspiracy  has 
however  been  narrowed  by  the  courts  until  this  latest  decision  in 
New  York  admits  almost  the  whole  contention  of  the  trade 
unions.  It  holds  that  a  workman  outside  a  particular  union  who 
is  discharged  by  his  employer  ae  a  consequence  of  the  united  pro- 
test of  his  fellow-employees,  baeked  by  threats  of  striking,  has  no 
remedy  under  the  law  against  those  who  have  combined  ("  con- 
spired "  would  be  the  term  used  by  the  legalists)  to  exclude  him 
from  employment  as  a  penalty  for  non-membership  in  the  protest- 
ing union.  The  decision  was  unanimous,  but  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  the  issue  it  will  probably  be  carried  to  the  highest 
court  for  final  determination^ 

An  interesting  case  was  one  in   which  a  trade 

other  Deoisions. 

union  was  sued  to  compel  payment  of  death  bene- 
fit to  the  family  of  a  deceased  member,  which  payment  the  union 
had  refused  to  make  on  the  ground  that  the  decedent  had  worked 
below  the  union  scale  of  wages.  The  union  was  sustained.  The 
interpretation  of  the  eight-hour  law  is  involved  in  the  legal  con- 
test between  the  State  and  the  Municipal  Gas  Company  of  Albany, 
which  is  still  undecided.  The  State  refused  to  pay  the  bill  of  the 
company  for  gas  and  electricity  furnished,  on  the  ground  that 
the  company  was  not  observing  the  eight-hour  law^  which  the 
company  maintains  does  not  apply  in  its  case.  Attorney-Gteneral 
Da vies's. opinion  that  the  Gas  Company  is  subject  to  the  statute 
is  reprinted  in  the  Bulletin. 

Agreements  The  BULLETIN  contaius  the  text  of  several  agree- 
Bm^oyerl'lnd  ^^^^^  betwceu  labor  organizations  and  em- 
Bmpioyeea.  ploycrs  which  provide  for  advances  in  wages. 
Thus  the  union  of  cloak  makers  have  secured  from  a  large  number 
of  employers  advances  ranging  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  which  re- 
stored the  wages  to  the  rate  that  prevailed  last  spring.    Steam 
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and  hot  water  fitters  also  secured  an  increase  in  wages,  while  the 
tight  work  coopers  (brewery  w-orkers)  carried  through  a  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  work  from  10  to  9  a  day. 

H  H  ^ 

Labor  Movement  Foreign  uotcs  describc  the  revision  of  the  Ger- 
Ai»rond.  man  accident  insurance  laws,  the  early ''closing 

(of  stores)  movement  and  the  progress  of  public  employment 
offices  in  Germany,  the  old-age  pension  law  recently  enacted  in 
Belgium,  and  the  minimum  wage  law  of  New  Zealand,  designed 
to  protect  the  interests  of  youthful  workers  under  the  apprentice 
system.  Statistics  are  also  printed  which  show  the  number  of 
trade  unionists  in  Germany  and  the  course  of  wages  of  agricul- 
tural laborers  in  England  during  the  last  half-century. 

H  ^  ^ 

comparatiTc  To  meet  a  widespread  public  demand  for  statis- 
wuffe  statisticM.  tics  of  wagcs  in  1900  as  compared  with  former 
years,  the  Bureau  has  prepared  a  table  giving  the  trade  union 
rates  in  1895  and  1900.  Condensed  tables  show  the  advances  in 
union  rates  and  reduction  in  hours  of  labor  in  the  last  three  or 
four  years.  It  appears  that  very  few  unions  reported  a  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  wages,  while  hundreds  have  reported  advances. 
Even  since  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  1900  numerous  gaind 
have  been  made.  (See  Tables  IV,  V  and  VI  at  the  end  of  this 
number.) 


REVIEW  OF  REPORTS  FROM  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS 
FOR  QUARTER  ENDED  JUNE  30,  t900. 

I.  Number  and  Membership  of  Unions. 

On  June  30th,  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  of  1900,  the  num- 
ber of  labor  organizations  in  the  State  was  1,603  and  their  aggre- 
gate membership  was  247,602.  This  is  an  increase  within  three 
months  of  151  unions  and  15,069  members.  In  no  previous 
quarter  has  the  number  of  organizations  shown  so  large  an  in- 
crease, the  nearest  approach  thereto  having  been  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1899,  when  the  increase  in  number  of  unions  was  110. 
The  gain  in  membership  has  been  somewhat  exceeded  once  or 
twice,  namely,  in  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  1899.  Before 
the  middle  of  1899,  in  fact,  the  number  of  unionists  in  the  State 
reporting  to  the  Bureau  had  remained  stationary^  as  appears  from 
the  following  table: 

Table  1. 

NUMBBB  AMD  MKMBBBSHP  OF  LABOB  OBOANIZATIONS  AT  THE  END  OF  JUNB.     ' 

Membership. 

^ 1 '  * 

Year.  Unioos.  Men.  Women.  Total. 

1891. 860                             167,l»7 

1895 927            180,281 

1897 976  147,105  4,101  151,206 

1898 1,079  164.802  7.538  172,340 

1899 1.210  180,756  7,699  188,453 

1900 1,603  236.820  10,782  247,602 

In  the  year  July  1,  1899,  to  June  30,  1900,  the  membership  of 
labor  organizations  in  New  York  increased  by  59,147  or  31  per 
cent;  the  average  gain  each  quarter  being  nearly  15,000. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  increase  has  largely  taken  place  out- 
side of  New  York  City,  thus: 

Table  2.  MernVrebipin 

iDterior 
towDB  as  a 
Membkbbhip  of  Labob  Unions  in—  percentage 

New  York      Inland  towns  of  the 

At  the  end  of—  City.  and  cities.         The  State.  aggregate. 

December,  1898 124,863  49,888  174,751  28.5 

March,        1899 12.\903  60,523  178,516  29.1 

June.  1899 130,684  57,771  188,435  80.7 

September,  1899 141.687  67.333  209,020  82.2 

Decembir,  1899 152,860  71,528  224,383  81.9 

March,         1900 153,129  79,404  232,533  34.1 

Jase,  1900 153,837  94,265  247,602  38.1 
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In  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  the  metropolitan 
organizations  have  gained  only  477  members,  while  those  in  in- 
terior towns  have  gained  22,742,  which  is  equal  to  an  increase  of 
nearly  one-third  in  their  membership  at  the  beginning  of  1900. 
The  degree  in  which  the  different  towns  have  shared  this  growth 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  following  table: 


New  York 

Baffiilo 

Rooheeter 

Syracuse 

Albany* 

TTtica 

Troy-Laneingbarg. 

Watertown  

Bingbamton 

Schenectady  

Niagara  Falla 

HornelUvlIle  .—... 

Newbargh  

Lockporfe 

Elmlra 

Anbam 

Cohoes 

Depew 

Yonkers 

Dunkirk 

Jamestown 


Tabli  8. 

kBOB  OROAXIZATIOKS  IN  THE 

Principal  Citbs  at  thb  b 

Junk,  1809  and  1900. 

Number  of  onions. 

Membership. 

18M.               1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

452                 489 

180.684 

153,887 

1C4                  169 

18,607 

29.567 

48                   05 

5,287 

6,814 

71                   82 

6,378 

6,789 

47                   66 

8,810 

5,570 

80                   88 

2,427 

8,724 

88                   42 

8,108 

8,614 

18                   25 

766 

2,447 

85                   42 

1,925 

2,128 

25                   29 

1,610 

2,041 

6                   80 

870 

1,831 

6                    19 

603 

1,60S 

20                   22 

1,701 

1,804 

22                   88 

976 

1,509 

19                   24 

1,086 

1,459 

18                   25 

1.068 

1,402 

13                   10 

1,738 

1,285 

4 

l.I7» 

17                   20 

883 

1,166 

2                   17 

97 

1,075 

6                   16 

138 

1.061 

Buffalo's  contribution  to  the  numerical  growth  of  the  organized 
labor  movement  in  this  period  was  phenomenally  large.  As 
respects  the  number  of  new  unions  it  actually  surpassed  the 
metropolis,  and  as  regards  additions  to  the  membership  it  far  out- 
stripped any  of  the  other  large  cities.  Proportionately,  some  of 
the  smaller  cities  exhibit  a  larger  increase;  among  which  may  be 
named  Watertown,  Niagara  Falls,  Hornellsville,  Depew,  Dunkirk 
and  Jamestown.f 

With  respect  to  the  strength  of  organized  labor  in  New  York 
City  there  were  37  more  unions  on  the  30th  of  June,  1900,  than  at 
that  date  in  1899,  the  organizations  numbering,  respectively,  489 

*- —  --      —  -  ■  ■  --n 

*Three  nnfons  credited  to  Albany  hare  members  and  Jurisdiction  In  Troy. 

t  In  several  of  these  smaller  cities  central  federations  hsve  lately  been  formed;  labor  Joarnals 
have  also  been  started  within  the  past  year  in  Lockport  (disconttnaed),  Niafsara  Palls  and 
Jamestown. 
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and  452.    The  greatest  increase  was  in  bnilding,  stoneworking, 
etc.,  in  which  group  it  was  twelve. 

Table  4. 

NUMBBB  ASD  \f  BMBEBSBrp  OF  UNIONS  IN  NEW  YOBK  CiTT  AT  THE  BMD  OF  JUXB,  1900  AND  i8M. 


I. 

IL 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIIL 

IX. 
X. 

XI. 

XIL 


Baildlng,  stone  working,  etc 

aoihtog .nd  textile....  {^~---  { 

Metals,  maofaineryaod  shlobaildlDg. 

T«B.portrti<«. \^Z:^:} 

PrintlEj,  binding,  etc..  |  ^*'^;i; 

T»b«~ {^•m»: 

Food  and  liquors 

Theater uid  musle { >{«°„-:  } 

Woodirorking  and  fomiture 

Re-taarants  and  retail  (  Men  ....\ 

trade {  Women,  y 

Pnblio  employment 

HiKeU«>eM» {wSnii"} 

(Men ) 

Total..... <  Women V 

(  Both  sexes.  ) 


Number  of  Unions. 


1900. 


169 
46 
87 
89 

28 

18 
80 
14 
23 
16 
16 
10 


489 


1899. 


157. 
42 
Vf 
88 

28 

16 
84 
12 
20 
11 
4 
9 


452 


Increase 


12 

*1 


*2 
•4 


{ 


8 


11 
1 


{ 


87 


{ 


MlMBEBSHlP. 


1900. 


57,038 

20,583 

i,406 

18,979 

9,900 

6 

13,766 

SiS 

4,760 

S,601 

6,164 

7,506 

U8 

6,060 

1,171 

U6 

6,451 

860 

81 


146,277 

7,060 

158,887 


1890. 


51,598 
18.245 

i,16S 
11,881 

8,236 

12.562 
630 
8,838 
9,104 
4,120 
7,008 
Its 
4,791 
1.434 

*V,7i8 
829 


Inorease. 


125,764 

4,990 

180,684 


5.440 
2,288 

U» 

2,598 

1,754 

6 

1.214 

*907 

981 
1,497 
1,025 

498 

SiS 

1,269 

•263 

946 

8,728 

81 

81 


20.518 

9J40 

22,658 


The  aggregate  membership  at  the  close  of  the  second  quarter 
of  1900  was  153,337 ;  on  the  same  date  in  1899, 130,684.  This  was 
an  increase  of  22,653,  or  17.3  per  cent.  Of  these  additions,  20,513 
were  men,  while  2,140  consisted  of  women.  The  greater  propor- 
tion of  increase  was  among  the  women,  it  being  43.5  per  cent,  as 
against  16.3  per  cent  for  the  men.  All  the  groups,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  restaurants  and  retail  trade,  shared  in  the  accessions. 
In  the  latter  class  there  was  a  small  falling  off  in  the  total,  which 
.decrease  was  confined  to  the  men;  while  in  printing,  binding,  etc., 
a  loss  of  207  among  the  women  was  overcome  by  a  gain  of  1,214 
for  the  men.  As  to  industries,  the  greatest  proportionate  increase 
in  membership,  which  was  216.4  per  cent,  is  found  in  public  em- 
ployment. This  large  gain  was  brought  about  by  the  formation 
of  a  number  of  new  unions.  Tobacco  shows  the  next  largest  pro- 
portional increase — iO.O  per  cent.  In  that  group  the  cigar  mak- 
ing trade  predominates,  and  the  unions  in  that  branch  have  re- 
ported numerous  initiations  since  March  1st  this  year. 
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So  much  for  the  growth  of  trade  unionism  in  the  twelve  months 
between  July  1,  1899,  and  June  30,  1900.  In  the  quarter  now 
under  consideration  (April,  May^  June)  the  net  increaee,  as  al- 
ready stated,  amounted  to  151  organizations  and  15,069  members. 
The  following  table,  which  is  a  summary  of  Table  I  in  the  Appen- 
dix, sihows  the  num'ber  and  membei'ship  of  unions  at  the  end  of 
the  quarter  by  groups  of  trades,  and  also  the  net  gain  or  loss  dur- 
ing the  quarter: 

Table  5 

Number  of  Labor  Organizations  and  Members  Thereof  and  Gain  or  Loss  Hcrino  the 

Quarter  Ended  June  30,  1900 

Udiods.  Membenhip. 

^-_        ■■    »* »     , — *   ■■  » 

Gronps  of  Trades.  Nuniber.    loorease     Number.    Increase. 

I.  BnUdiiij;,   stone  working,  etc 4)7  89  77,394  8,000 

II.  CiothinK  and  textiles l.'l  12  31,87i           668a 

III.  Metals,  machinery,  sbipboildinfT 291  34  88,061  1.916 

IV.  Transportation 2<)l  •     10  80,456  8,027 

V.  Printing,  binding,  etc 88  8  16,983           449 

VI    Tobacco 66  1  11,850  2,127 

VII.  Food  and  liquors 99  6  9,706  1,028 

VIII.  TheaUrr  and  music 34  1  9,636  9Ia 

IX.  Woodworking  and  furniture 69  9  9,117  649 

X.  RestauranU  and  retail  trade 58  11  6,712  1,606 

XI.  Public  employment 67  6  7,230  807 

XII.  Miscellaneous 82  13  6,193  1,308 

Total 1,603  151  247.602        15,060 

While  all  the  groups,  taking  the  State  in  its  entirety,  show  a 
gain  in  number  of  organizations,  two  groups  suffered  a  loss  in 
membership.  These  were  the  garment-making  trades  and  the 
theatrical  professions  and  trades,  and  the  decline  in  each  instance 
occurred  in  New  York  City.  The  largest  absolute  gain  is  to  be 
found  in  the  transportation  group,  closely  followed  by  the  build- 
ing trades.  The  tobacco  trades  also  gained  largely,  and  the  gain 
was  almost  wholly  in  New  York  City,  where  for  several  previous 
quarters  the  organizations  in  these  trades  had  been  losing 
strength. 

The  fact  that  the  number  of  trade  unionists  in  New  York  City 
has  remained  virtually  stationary  in  the  last  six  months  gives 
rise  to  the  question  whether  the  organized,  labor  movement  has 
reached  its  limit  of  growth  in  the  metropolis,  while  in  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns  it  is  now  overtaking  the  position  it  holds  in  its 
original  starting  point  and  present  center.     The  answer  to  the 
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question  would  require  a  eompairison  for  each  trade  and  each 
locality  of  the  number  of  wage-earners  with  the  number  in  labor 
organizations.  Such  a  comparison  cannot  be  made  until  the  re- 
sults of  the  twelfth  census  are  published;  but  in  lieu  thereof 
it  may  prove  of  interest  to  compare  the  number  of  unionists  with 
the  total  population  in  certain  cities. 

Table  III,  page  248,  shows  the  aggregate  membership  of  labor 
organizations  in  each  town  of  the  State  at  the  end  of  June.  The 
figures  therein  contained  and  the  census  figures  of  population  of 
New  York  cities  thus  far  published  yield  the  following  table: 


Cities. 

Population. 

Tablk  6. 

Membership 

of  labor 
organisations. 

Uoioo  mem- 
bership as  a 
percentage  of 
population. 

New  York.... 

8,487,202 

153,337 

4.5 

Buffalo 

352,310 

29,567 

8.4 

Bochester .... 

162,435 

6,814 

4.2 

Syracuse 

108,^74 

6,739 

6.2 

Albany  

94,151 

5,576 

6.9 

The  number  of  women  belonging  to  labor  organizations  is 
relatively  small,  having  never  constituted  more  than  4.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  membership  and  at  present  forming  4.4  per  cent.  The 
number  of  female  unionists  has  however  almost  constantly  in- 
creased and,  as  shown  in  Table  1  above,  has  more  than  doubled  in 
the  last  three  years.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  growth  in 
the  past  year: 

Tablr  7. 

NUMBBB  OF  WOMEX  BeLOKGINQ  TO  LABOR  ORGAKIZATIOKS  AT  THE  END  OF  JUNB 

Kew  7ork  City.       Interior  towns.  The  State. 


.A. 


Trades.                                  1899.  1900.  ^1899.  1900.  ^1899  1900. 

II.  Clothing  and  textiles. 2,163  2,406  ?,629  8,313  4,792  5,718 

IV.  Transportation  (telegraphers) 6       2       8 

V.  Typographical 530  821  46  88  576  861 

VI.  Tobaooo  2,104  3,601  68  120  2,172  8,721 

VI  [I.  Theater  and  masio 123  448        7  123  455 

X.  Restaurants  and  retail  trade 216  23  218  23  464 

Xf.  Pnblic  employment  (J  witresses) 8       8 

Xll  Other  trades 31  13  16  13  47 


Total 4,920  7,060  2,779  8,722  7,699        10,782 

PercenUf^e  increase (1899-1900) 48.5        33.9        40.0 

In  New  York  City  the  organized  working  women  are  for  the 
most  part  embra-ced  within  the  clothing  and  tobacco  trades;  out- 
side of  New  York,  they  are  found  principally  in  the  clothing  and 
textile  trades.     A  geiK^ral  increase  of  numbers  is  apparent,  the 
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only  exception  being  in  the  typographical  trades.  Trades  repre- 
sented by  female  unionists  for  the  first  time  this  year  are  tele- 
graphers and  janitresses. 

The  percentage  increase  of  organized  working  women  between 
June  30^  189&,  and  the  same  date  in  1900  was  43.5  in  the  metrop- 
olis and  33.9  in  the  remainder  of  the  State. 

Lapsed  UiaoNS. 

BinghamtoD. — Carriage  and  Wagon  Makers'  Union. 

Elmira. — Brotherhood  of  Painters  and  Decorators  No.  10.      . 

New  York,  Brooklyn. — Am-algamated  Bluestone  Cutters,  L.  A.  0110,  K. 
of  li. 

New  York,  Brooklyn. — Bridge,  Curb  and  Crosswalk  Setters,  L.  A.  558, 
K.  of  L. 

New  York,  Manhattan. — Artificial  Stone  Masons  and  Helpers'  Union, 
S.  T;  and  L.  A. 

New  York,  Manhattan. — Painters  and  Paper  Hangers'  Union. 

New  York,  Manhattan. — Progressive  Clothing  Cutters  of  New  York  and 
Vicinity. 

New  York,  Manhattan. — Suspender  Trimming  Operators'  Union. 

New  York,  Manh*attan. — Mattress  Makers'  Union. 

New  York,  Manhattan. — ^Jobbing  Confectioners'  Salesmen's  Union. 

Niagara  Falls. — Carbide  Workers. 

Oneonta. — Hod  Carriers*  Protective  Union. 

Peeksklll.— Retail  Clerks'  National  Protective  Association  No.  222. 

Schenectady. — Bartenders'  International  League  No.  189. 

Syracuse. — Wax  Workers. 

Tarrytown. — Tarrytown  Branch  Granite  Cutters'  National  Union. 

Amalgamated  with  Otheb  Unions. 

New  York,  Brooklyn. — ^Journeymen  Freestone  Cutters'  Association. 

New  York,  Brooklyn. — Pants  Makers'  Union. 

New  York,  Brooklyn. — Brewery  Firemen's  Union  No.  1.  • 

New  York,  Manhattan. — Independent  Coat  Tailors  and  Pressers* 
Branches  1.  2  and  3. 

New  York,  Manhattan.— United  Coat  Pressers'  Union  No.  15,  U.  G.  W. 
of  America. 

New  York,  Queens. — Iron  Molders'  Union  No.  271. 

II.  Unemployment. 

The  amount  of  unemployment  in  this  quarter  was  about  the 
same  as  in  previous  years,  with  the  exception  of  1899,  as  appears 
in  the  following  comparison  with  the  corresponding  dates  in 
former  Tears : 
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Table  8. 

Nthibib  and  Pbbckntaok  or  Mbkbbbb  op  Labob  Oboanizatiohs  Idlb. 

At  the  end  of  June.  During  ent^  quarter. 

Number.     Peroentage.  Knmber.    Peroentaije. 

1894 84,811  24.4  

1895 82,237  19.8  

1887 27,878  18.1  17,877  11.8 

1898 85,648  20.7  10,272  6.0 

1899 20,141  10  9  6,780  8.7 

1900 49,882  20.7  22.491  9.4 

No  statistics  of  this  kind  were  collected  in  1896,  but  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  proportion  of  idle  unionists  remained  fairly  constant 
from  1895  to  1899,  when  it  diminished  nearly  one-half.  This  year 
it  has  once  more  increased  to  the  figures  of  the  years  preceding 
1899.  The  increased  idleness  is  quite  general,  a  few  of  the  smaller 
trades  furnishing  the  only  exceptions,  thus: 

Tablb  9. 

Nukbbb  and  Pbbobntaqb  of  Tbadb  Unionists  Idlb. 

At  the  end  of  Jane—  Daring  entire  second  qnartcr— 

1900.  1899.  1900.  1890. 


■^  _^^  ^_  ^ 


Jfm.  Namber.  Peroentftge.  Percentage.  Kamber.  Percent»ge.  Percentage. 

Bonding,  etc 18,294  24.0  10.0  9,618  12.9  51 

Clothing,  etc 11,896  46.7  21.5  4,128  16.1  0.5 

Metais,  machinery,  etc...  8,446  10.5  8.4  632  1.6  10 

Transportation 3,627  12.2  8.7  1,254  4.3  2.1 

Printing 1,279  7.7  6.9  991  5.9  4.6 

Tobacco 1,861  22.9  5.5  1,690  22.2  6.1 

Food  and  liqaora 1,183  12.2  10.0  788  8  4  6.7 

Theater 1,527  27.6  49.0  175  2.0  8.0 

Woodworking 1.908  2110  19.3  788  8.7  7.6 

BeaUoranta,  etc 230  5.1  12.1  155  8  4  0.2 

Pablic  employment 155  2.2  5.1  15  0.2  5.0 

Kisoellaneoas 475  10.2  9.7  66  1.5  0.0 

Total— Men 45,875  20.0  11.0  20,295  8.9  8.7 

Total- Women 8,507  83.5  9.6  2,196  21.1  1.7 

Grand  total 49,888  20.7  10.9  23,191  9.4  8  7 

Inasmuch  as  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  unionists  and  a  still  larger 
proportion  of  the  unemployed  members  belong  to  metropolitan 
unions,  it  is  important  to  analyze  the  figures  of  idleness  in  New 
York  City.  The  subjoined  table  contains  the  proportions  of  idle- 
ness among  trades  union  members  in  the  various  industries  for  the 
second  quarter  of  1900  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  1899 : 
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Tablb  10. 
PuopORTiON  OF  Union  Mrvbbrs  Idlb  in  Nbw  Yobk  City,  Second  Quabtbb  1900  and  1899. 

Percentage  idle— 

Daring  CDtireqaaiter—      On  Jane  30— 


r- 


1900.  1899.  1900.  1899. 

L  Building,  stonework iB);,  etc 16. i  5.4  27.2  10.2 

II.  Cloibing  and  textiles 20.0  0.4  55.5  25.8 

III.  Metald,  machinery  and  shipbuilding  ...  3.4  I.l  9.2  3.5 

IV.  TransporUtion 3.0  1.4  11.0  4.2 

V.  Printing,  binding,  etc 7.0  5.0  8.6  7.1 

VI.  Tobacco 86.4  6.0  88.6  6.1 

VII.  Food  and  liquors 8.7  6.7  12.8  11.7 

VIII.  Theater  and  music 1.9  4.2  21.6  68.7 

IK.  Woodworking  and  furniture 10.6  9.0  16.8  23.0 

X.  Restaurants  and  retail  trade 9.2  0.8  12.8  28.8 

XJ.  Public  employment 0.8  5.8  2.3  6.9 

XII.  Miscellaneous 2.4  0.0  6.9  2.7 

Total 13.1  4.0  25.5       13.8 

At  the  end  of  June,  1900,  the  proportion  of  idleness  for  all  the 
groups  w^s  25.5  per  cent,  as  against  13.3  per  cent  on  the  same 
date  of  the  preceding  year;  while  for  the  entire  quarter  the  un- 
employed constituted,  respectively,  13.1  per  cent  and  4  per  cent 
of  the  total  membership.  The  increases  in  building,  stonework- 
ing,  etd,  clothing  and  textiles,  and  tobacco  raised  the  figures 
materially  in  the  aggregate.  In  the  three  groups  named  the  pro- 
I)ortions  on  the  last  day  of  the  quarter  w^ere  35.8  per  cent  and  14 
per  cent  respectively,  and  during  the  entire  three  months  19.3 
per  cent  and  4.1  per  cent  respectively.  Conditions  in  each  of 
the  other  nine  groui>s  were  for  the  most  part  equal  in  the  two 
quarters.  Considering  these  latter  classes  together,  the  computa- 
tion shows  that  on  the  30th  of  June  in  the  corresponding  periods 
noted  above  the  respective  percentages  of  idleness  were  10.8  and 
12.3,  and  for  the  whole  three  months  4.9  and  3.8. 

The  large  number  of  plans  approved  by  the  several  borough 
building  departments  in  December  and  during  the  fore  part  of 
this  year  betokened  a  brisk  season  in  the  constructive  industry, 
but  the  comparatively  high  advance  in  prices  of  materials  tended 
to  retard  investment  for  awhile.  The  idleness  reported  in  this 
group  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  builders  awaited  a  reced- 
ing market  in  these  products  and  consequently  did  not  engage 
extensively  in  operations  during  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
but  with  the  advent  of  lower  prices  came  an  improvement  in  mid- 
summer.   This  is  emphasized  by  an  official  of  a  leading  union  in 
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the  marble  trade,  who,  in  filing  with  the  Bureau  the  report  of  his 
organization  for  the  quarter  ended  on  June  30th  last,  wrote  as 
follows  on  August  4th:  "I  might  add  that  our  trade  up  to  my 
writing  is  booming.  Every  man  is  at  work^  and  from  all  indica- 
tions will  be  so  for  the  next  eighteen  months,  dating  from  July  1^ 
1900." 

In  the  clothing  industry  the  dullness  peculiar  to  June  was  more 
pronounced  this  year  than  in  the  same  month  of  1899.  Reports 
to  the  Bureau  from  large  trade  unions  in  the  garment-making 
trades  note,  however,  a  successful  general  movement  at  the  end 
of  August  for  increased  wage  rates,  thus  denoting  renewed  activ- 
ity in  that  line  of  business. 

As  to  the  tobacco  industry  the  large  proportion  of  idleness 
throughout  the  quarter  which  closed  last  June  was  caused  by 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  several  large  cigar  factories,  a  full 
description  of  which  was  printed  in  the  June  Bulletin.  The  con- 
flicts are  still  in  progress. 

In  the  interior  towns  and  cities  continuous  idleness  during  the 
whole  second  quarter  of  1900  was  no  more  prevalent  than  a  year 
ago — indeed,  in  the  majority  of  trades  it  was  actually  less  preva- 
lent. On  one  particular  day,  however,  the  idleness  was  greater 
this  year  than  last,  as  appears  from  the  following  table: 

Tablk  11. 

iDLENKf s  Among  Mbmbkbb  of  Labob  Oboakizationb  ik  thk  Statb  Outsidb  of  Kiw  Yobk 

City,  Second  Quabtkb  1899  and  1900. 

On  June  30.  Dnrinfl;  entire  quarter. 

Men.                                      '"  1900.  1899.  1900.  1899.      "" 

I.  BaildlD^,  stoneworking,  etc 14.9  8.9  2.8  4.2 

II.  Clothfnff  and  textiles 14.6  0.9  4.7  0.0 

IIL  Metals,  machineiy,  ahlpbuUding 11  5  8.2  0  8  0.9 

IV.  Transportation 12.8  3-1  5.0  2.5 

V.  Printing,  binding,  etc 4.7  5.4  2.1  2.4 

VI.  Tobacco 4.0  3.3  1.5  2.4 

VII.  Food  and  liquors U.5  8.2  7.9  8.6 

VIII.  Theater  and  masic 48-8  28.2  8.5  21.1 

IX.  Woodworking  and  fuinitnre 29.3  8.3  4.9  6.5 

X.  Restanrants  and  retail  trade 2.4  0.0  1.4  1.4 

XI.  Pnblio  emi>Iojment t.8  0.0  0.0  0.0 

XII.  Miscellaneous 11.1  12.8  1.3  0.0 

Total— Men 12.7  5.7  sTl  8.0 

Total— Women  7.5  2.4  0.5  0.6 

Grand  total 12.6  5.6  8.0  2.9 
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The  idleness  at  the  end  of  June,  1900,  was  principally  caused  by 
numerous  strikes  for  higher  wages,  and  by  the  check  in  building 
operations*  following  the  advance  in  prices.  There  was  also  per- 
haps more  dullness  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  than  usual,  but 
otherwise  the  number  out  of  work  as  a  consequence  of  factory 
shut-downs  was  about  as  small  as  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Table  III  shows  the  amount  of  idleness  among  members  of  labor 
organizations  in  each  town  in  the  State.  Below  is  given  a  table 
comparing  the  percentage  of  unemployment  in  the  principal 
cities  this  year  and  last  year  at  the  corresponding  date: 

Table  12. 

PBIiCRMTAOB  OF  UNSMPLOTBD  MaLB  MEMBBBS  OF  LABOB  UNIOHB. 


New  York  City. 

BnflEalo 

Bocheater , 

Syracase 

Albany 


On  June  SO. 

Daring  Apr 

a,  May,  Ji 

1899. 

1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

18.8 

24.4 

4.1 

12.8 

6.7 

16.4 

4.9 

6.6 

8  4 

13.0 

2.7 

8.5 

8.8 

7.0 

1.9 

1.1 

8.6 

16.1 

5.8 

2.8 

*  See  the  Btatinties  thereof  in  the  following  article. 


STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS. 

I.  N«w  York  City. 

Though  fewer  permits  were  issued  for  new  and  remodeled  build- 
ings in  April,  May  and  June  this  year  than  during  the  same 
months  in  1899,  a  marked  improvement  for  the  first-named  period 
was  shown  over  the  initial  quarter  of  1900  both  as  to  the  number 
and  cost  of  structures  for  which  plans  were  filed. 

Contrasted  with  the  figures  of  the  corresponding  term  of  last 
year,  the  decline  in  operations  for  the  first  half  of  1900  was  more 
apparent  than  real,  occasioned  by  the  general  movement  of 
builders  to  file  their  plans  in  December  last  before  the  amended 
building  code  went  into  operation. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  3,956  new  buildings  and  alterations 
projected  from  April  1  to  June  30,  1900,  was  $28,089,512,  against 
148,136,337  for  the  5,889  enterprises  contemplated  in  the  like 
quarter  of  1899;  while  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  present 
year  the  approximated  expense  of  constructing  the  2,816  new 
structures  and  additions  planned  was  118,273,890. 

New  Buildings. — For  the  quarter  ended  on  June  30th  last 
plans  were  approved  for  1,786  buildings,  a  decrease  of  1,387  in 
comparison  with  the  number  of  projects  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1899,  the  estimated  cost  being  |25,008,497  and  $44,382,170,  respec- 
tively. Within  the  quarter  closed  with  June,  1900,  work  was 
commenced  on  1,683  buildings,  while  in  the  corresponding  months 
of  1899  3,472  were  started.  Greater  progress  was  made  toward 
the  completion  of  buildings  before  the  end  of  this  year's  second 
quarter  than  marked  that  period  of  1899,  the  number  finished  be- 
ing, respectively,  2,111  and  1,731 — ^a  gain  of  22  per  cent  over  last 
year. 

Alterations. — In  the  second  quarter  of  1899  plans  were  ap- 
proved for  remodeling  2,716  buildings  at  a  cost  of  $3,764,167. 
During  that  time  this  year  the  number  recorded  was  2,170  and 
their  cost  was  placed  at  $3,081,015.  Operations  were  begun  on 
2,410  and  2,089  buildings  in  the  respective  quarters  mentioned, 
and  thoee  that  reached  completion  numbered  2,103  and  1J29, 
respectively. 
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New  Yobk  City, 
compakativk  statement  of  thb  number  of  new  and  remodeled  buildings  for  which 
Plans  Wbrb  Appboyed,  Their  Estimated  Cost,  and  the  Number  Commenced  and 
Completed,  Durino  April,  Id  ay  and  June,  1899  and  1900 


Number  of 

Estimated  Cost  of 

Number  of  Buildings— 

MONTHS. 

Buildings. 

Projected  Buildings. 

commenced. 

COMPLETED. 

1899. 

1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

1899. 

19C0. 

1899. 

190O. 

i.  New  Buildingt. 

April 

May  

June 


Total 


1,193 

1,064 

916 


3,178 


676 
612 
598 


1,786 


$15,242,753 
16,511.506 
12,627,911 


$44,382,170 


$R,  766,101 
7,505,863 
8,736,533 

1,256 
1,179 
1,037 

590 
637 
547 

692 
622 
817 

$25,008,497 

3.472 

1,683 

1,731 

692 
628 
701 


2,111 


II.  AlUrationM. 

April 

May 

Juue 


Total 


1,091 
908 
717 

771 
732 
667 

2,716 

2,170 

$1,034,701 
1,414,253 
1,305,213 


$3,751,167 


$888,883 
1,164,654 
1,027,478 

930 
834 
646 

711 
729 
649 

610 
790 
703 

$3,081,015 

2,410 

3,089 

2,103 

601 
535 
592 


1,72» 


III.  Total  of  Nno  Buildingt  and  Alterationt, 


April. 
May  . 
Jane  . 


Total 


2,284 
1,972 
1«633 


5,889 


1,347 
1,344 
1,265 


3,056 


$16,277,454 
17,926,759 
18,933,124 


$48,126,337 


$9,654,9M 
8,670,517 
9.764,011 


$28,089,512 


2,186 
2,013 
1,683 


5,882 


1,310 
1,266 
1,196 


3,772 


1,202 
1,412 
1,220 


3,834 


],20S 
1,164 
],38» 


3,840 


II.  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 

Ill  Buffalo  a  marked  diminution  in  the  number  of  building 
permits  and  in  the  estimated  cost  of  the  projected  buildings  has 
taken  place  in  the  second  quarter  of  1900  as  compared  with  1899; 
the  decline  in  fact  amounting  to  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  The  fol- 
lowing table  contains  the  figures  for  each  month  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1899  and  1900: 

Table  Cohparino  Building  Operations  in  Buffalo  in   April,  Mat 

AND  June  of  1899  and  19^0. 


Number  of 
peTDiits 


1.  New  buildings:  189P. 

April 90 

May  110 

Jane 78 

Total 

2.  Alterations: 

April 

May  

June 

Total 

3.  New   build Inps   and 

alterations : 

April 105 

May 199 

June 160 

Total 534 


1900. 
40 
67 
54 


278 

151 

75 
89 
82 

03 
70 
48 

246 

181 

103 
127 

102 


Ebtiniiate«1  cost  of 
buildtugB. 


1899. 
$205,492 
272,256 
341,1115 


332 


$818,853 


$11,891 

7f>,398 

245,965 

$366,254 


$247,  n83 
350,6-4 
587,070 

$1,185,107 


1900. 

$123,n05 

263,462 

115,615 

$502,072 


$42,652 
39,814 
59,570 

$142,036 


$.66,247 
303, 27e 
175,185 

$644,708 
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Bochester,  on  the  other  hand,  undertook  a  larger  number  of 
building  operations  this  year  than  last,  thus: 

BUILDIKG  OPBBATIONS  IN  R0CHE8TBB  IN  APBm  MAT,  JUNB— 

1899.  1900. 

Number.        Estimated  cost.        Number.        Eetimated  cost. 

New  biiildinRs 186  $522,000  144  $581,010 

Bemodeled  buildings 60  40.044  92  72,285 

Total m  $602,044  ^  $668,295 


In  Syraouse,  building  operations  this  year  were  on  about  the 
same  scale  as  a  year  ago,  the  decline  in  new  buildings  erected 
being  counterbalanced  by  the  gain  in  remodeled  buildings,  thus: 

BUIU)INQ  OPBBATIONB  IN  STRACUBB  IN  APBIL,  MAT,  JUNB— 

1899.  1800. 

New  baildings  (estimated  cost) 1810,808  $288,799 

Alterations 57,440  102,756 

Total $887,748  $806,564 


IMMIGRATION  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK* 

A  distinct  idea  as  to  the  magnitude  of  immigration  at  the  Port 
of  New  York  for  the  recent  fiscal  year  may  be  formed  when  it 
is  considered  that  in  the  past  eighty-one  years,  or  since  the  statis- 
tical record  began,  there  were  but  seven  other  twelvemonths  in 
which  the  arrivals  exceeded  those  reported  between  July  1,  1899, 
and  June  30, 1900.  In  the  latter  annual  period  the  importations 
numbered  no  less  than  400,842,  and  these  figures  were  surpassed 
to  a  nominal  extent  only  in  each  of  the  other  years  referred  to, 
when  the  totals  were : 

Number  of 
Year.  Immignnts. 

*1881 455.681 

*1883 476,086 

*1883 405,909 

*  1887 406.406 

*1888 419,718 

t  1891 448,408 

t  1893 445,987 

Within  the  decade  which  closed  with  June  30th  last,  the  largest 
yearly  arrivals  were  in  1891,  1892  and  1900,  during  which  the 
total  was  1,295,232,  or  44.4  per  cent  of  the  2,914,214  who  debarked 
in  the  whole  ten  years ;  while  the  immigration  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
1899-1900  constituted  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  aggregate  for  the 
decade.  The  number  of  immigrants  who  arrived  in  each  year  of 
the  decennial  term  was: 

Year  ended  Number  of 

JnneSO-  immigrants.    ' 

1891 448,408 

1892 445,987 

1893 348,422 

1894. 219,046 

1895 100,928 

1896 268,709 

1897 180,556 

1898 178,748 

1899 242,578 

1900 400,842 

Total 2,914.214 

Returns  for  the  quarter  ended  last  June  show  that  there  were 
140.344  immigrant  arrivals  at  New  York's  ocean  port,  an  in- 

*  Calendar  year.      t  Fisoal  year  ended  June  SOth. 
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crease  of  36.5  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  period  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  when  the  number  reported  was  102,783.  For  the  three 
months  beginning  with  January,  1900,  the  arrivals  aggregated 
69,498. 

Numerically  the  Southern  Italians  maintain  the  lead  in  the  im- 
migration, 37,309  of  that  race  having  landed  during  April,  May 
and  June,  this  year.  In  point  of  numbers  the  Polish  race  was 
ciecond,  showing  17,634  arrivals.  The  Hebrews  took  the  third 
place,  with  14,876;  the  Irish  being  fourth,  wfith  13,214;  the  Scand- 
inavians fifth,  with  9,920;  the  Germans  sixth,  with  8,754;  the 
Slovaks  seventh,  with  8,192. 

By  comparing  the  statistics  of  this  year's  second  quarter  with 
the  figures  of  the  similar  months  of  1899,  it  will  be  seen  that  of 
the  races  whose  arrivals  numbered  more  than  1,500  in  either 
period  the  Greeks  were  credited  with  the  greatest  proportionate 
gain,  which  was  1,021,  or  109.9  per  cent,  while  the  Syrians  and 
the  Croatians  and  Slovenians  fell  off,  respectively,  47.3  and  5.6 
per  cent.    Other  races  increased  as  follows: 

Percent 
Races.  InoreaM.  of  Incieaee. 

Magyar l,7tNI  96.9 

Hebrew 6.779  88.7 

Sonttaem  ItaUaa 11,968  47.2 

Slovak 2,660  45.6 

Pollih 5,192  41.7 

Kortbem  Italian 1,874  89.8 

Scandinavian 2,764  88.6 

Lithuanian 968  28.9 

Finnish 244  12.5 

Iriah 1,894  1L.8 

German 876  11.1 

The  proportions  of  male  and  female  immigrants  who  came  here 
-during  the  quarters  ended  in  June,  1899  and  1900,  were  almost 
stationary.  For  the  first-mentioned  three  months  the  males  num- 
bered 67,828,  or  66  per  cent,  and  in  the  latter  period  97,760,  or 
69.7  per  cent.  Respectively,  the  females  aggregated  34,955,  or 
34  per  cent,  and  42,584,  or  30.3  per  cent.  Taking  into  account  the 
chief  races  represented  in  the  statistics  for  the  quarter  that  com- 
menced with  April,  1900,  the  most  marked  difference  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  figured  among  the  Greeks,  1,890,  or  96.9  per 
<ient,  of  them  being  males,  and  60,  or  3.1  per  cent,  females.  The 
smallest  disparity  was  in  the  Irish  immigration,  the  females  pre- 
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dominating,  and  they  numbered  7,018,  or  53.1  per  cent,  to  6,196^ 
or  46.9  per  cent,  males.  As  to  the  other  races  considered  here  the- 
number  and  proportions  of  males  and  females  were: 

Number  of  immigrants. 


.A.. 


Races.  Males.  Females. 

Soathem  Italian 80,452  6,857 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 2,261  549 

Northern  Italian 6,317  1,320 

Lithuanian 8,860  1,086 

Magyar 8,707  889 

Slovak 5,782  2,410 

Polish 12,381  5,808 

Soandlnavian  6,487  8,488 

Finnish 1.411  785 

Hebrew 8,595  6,281 

German 5,042  8.712 


Percentage. 

Males. 

Females. 

81.6 

18.4 

80.4 

19.6 

80.1 

19.9 

78.0 

22.0 

75.1 

24.9 

70.6 

29.4 

69.9 

80.1 

6S.4 

84.6 

64.3 

85.7 

57.8 

42.2 

57.6 

42.4. 

ill] 
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The  great  majority  of  the  new  settlers  who  passed  through  the 
Port  of  New  York  during  the  quarter  ended  on  the  30th  of  last 
June  were  destined  to  the  States  included  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Division,  the  number  being  111,032,  or  79.1  per  cent.  There  re- 
mained in  this  State  58,173,  or  41.5  per  cent  of  the  entire  arrivals. 
Pennsylvania  received  23,216,  or  16.5  per  cent;  Massachusetts^ 
12,107,  or  8.6  per  cent;  New  Jersey,  9,189,  or  6.5  per  cent;  Con- 
necticut, 5,615,  or  4  per  cent.  A  very  small  proportion  went  to 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont. 

Of  the  23,766,  or  16.9  per  cent,  bound  for  the  North  Central  Div- 
ision, 6  per  cent,  or  8,377,  of  the  total,  declared  Illinois  to  be  their 
destination. 

The  remainder  wire  apportioned  among  the  other  groups  of 
States  as  follows :  Western  Division,  3,874,  or  2.8  per  cent ;  South 
Atlantic  Division,  1,226,  or  0.8  per  cent;  South  Central  Division^ 
446,  or  0.3  per  cent. 


Tabls  Showing  ths  Ayowkd  Dcstuvation  of  iMMioBAirrs  who  Landed  at  the 
PoBT  07  New  Yobk  Dubino  the  Quabteb  Ended  June  80,  1900. 


71 

6 

08 

8 

CalUornU 1,709 

Colorado 796 

Conneotiout 5,615 


Alabama . 
Alaska... 
Arisona. . 
Arkansas. 


Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  


192 

64 

116 

86 

72 

JUinois 8,877 

521 

40 

974 

803 

66 

62 

167 

885 


Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Hsine 

Maryland 

Massschnsetts 1)M07 

Hicbigan 3,127 

Minnesota 2,162 

Mississippi 6 

Missouri 648 


Montana 459 

Nebraska 727 

Nevada 100 

New  Hampshire 268 

New  Jersey 9,18^ 

New  Mexico 15 

New  York 58,178 

North  Carolina 18 

North  DakoU 705 

Ohio 8,59^ 

Oklahoma 22 

Oregon 152 

Pennsylvania 23,21ft 

Rhode  Island 2,102 

South  Carolina 10 

South  Dakota 622 

Tennessee 41 

Texas 131 

Utah 13^ 

Vermont 215 

Virginia 90 

Washington..... 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 8,006 

Wyoming 86 


820 


Totsl 140,844 


THE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 

Report  of  Saperintendent. 

In  the  report  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1900,  attention 
was  called  to  the  improvement  evident  in  the  opening  quarter  of 
the  year  as  contrasted  with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1899. 
This  improved  condition  of  things  still  continuei^,  as  the  figures 
for  the  quarter  ending  June  30th  will  indicate.  Taking  the  first 
six  months  of  the  current  year  in  contrast  with  the  first  six 
months  of  1899  the  improvement  is  marked. 

During  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June,  what  is  known  as 
out  of  town  orders  are  more  numerous  than  at  any  other  time 
during  the  year.  Country  hotels  and  boarding  houses  are  in  run- 
ning order,  and  help  of  various  kinds  in  demand. 

Just  in  proportion  as  this  Bureau  is  known  and  its  methods 
understood  do  employers  of  labor  come  here  to  secure  help  such 
as  may  be  required.  Our  patrons  are  from  various  parts  of  the 
State,  representing  every  walk  in  life,  and  demanding  a  great 
variety  of  domestic  labor.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  state  that 
with  but  few  exceptions  was. fault  found  with  the  people  em- 
ployed here,  and  few  indeed-  were  the  complaints  made  against 
employers.  The  rule  is  that  before  the  employers  and  employees 
leave  the  oflSce  there  shall  be  a  distinct  understanding  as  to 
the  kind  of  labor  to  be  performed  by  one  and  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  paid  in  return  for  such  labor  by  the  other. 

Once  more  the  attention  of  the  Bureau  has  been  called  to  the 
manner  in  which  some  of  the  intelligence  agencies  in  this  city  are 
conducted.  In  one  day  two  complaints  were  made  of  one  par- 
ticular oflSce,  which  figured  recently  in  police  court  records  and 
was  the  cause  of  considerable  notoriety  in  our  city  press.  The 
first  complaint  was  that  of  a  young  man  who  paid  five  dollars  to 
get  "employment,*'  and,  of  course,  had  the  usual  experience  Qf 
paying  his  money  and  not  getting  the  employment.  And  when 
under  instructions  from  this  Bureau  he  demanded  the  return  of 
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the  money  he  had  paid  an  excuse  was  given  and  he  was  told  to 
call  a  little  later  on.  He  called  so  often  he  got  tired  calling  and 
the  manager  of  the  intelligence  agency  was  left  in  possession  of 
his  ill-gotten  fee. 

The  other  case  was  that  of  a  young  Irishman  whose  people  were 
in  business  on  the  other  side  conducting  a  grocery  and  wine  es- 
tablishment. Meeting  with  reverses,  he  turned  his  face  west- 
ward. Arriving  in  New  York  City,  and  seeing  the  advertisement 
of  this  agency  in  the  New  York  papers,  he  made  application 
there,  stating  his  case  and  paying  a  fee  of  f5.  In  a  short  time 
he  was  sent  to  an  "  employer  "  in  Nassau  street.  After  an  inter- 
view he  was  told  he  would  have  to  pay  |50  deposit  before  he 
would  get  employment.  Not  having  the  $50,  the  "employer" 
soon  found  out  the  limit  of  the  man's  purse  and  accepted  |10  to 
investigate  his  case,  promising  to  give  him  employment  in  a  short 
while.  This  promise  was  not  kept,  and  when  he  made  his  case 
known  to  this  Bureau  he  was  advised  to  go  to  the  intelligence 
office  and  demand  his  money  and  to  go  to  the  "  employer  "  and 
insist  upon  getting  the  money  he  had  paid  to  have  his  case  in- 
vestigated and  as  security.  So  far  restitution  has  not  been  made 
in  either  case.  That  such  a  condition  of  affairs  should  be  tol- 
erated for  an  instant  in  our  midst  is  a  disgrace  to  civilization. 

I  again  repeat  that  if  the  Ford-Kelsey  bill  introduced  in  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature  had  been  passed,  such  cases  as  the 
ones  cited  would  not  have  existence. 

The  figures  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1900,  in  con- 
trast with  those  of  1899  are  as  follows:  Applications  for  work 
in  1900,  3,014,  in  1899,  2,618;  applications  for  help  in  1900,  1,968, 
as  against  1,625  in  1899;  number  of  situations  secured  in  1900, 
1,565,  as  against  1,213  in  1899;  an  increase  of  396  applications  for 
work,  343  applications  for  help  and  352  situations  secured. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  figures  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing June  30,  1900,  contrasted  with  those  of  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1899. 

Applicants  ApplioanU  Sitiuitloiit 

for  work.  for  help.  second. 

Qiurter  ending  Juno  M,  1000 1,503  1,141  009 

Qaarter  ending  Jane  00,  1000 1,881  084  748 

Per  cent  of  increase  in  situations  secured.  25. 
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During  the  year  we  find  that  the  applications  for  female  help 

have  increased  in  greater  proportion  than  the  number  of  servants 

registering  with  us;  in  fact  they  are  nearly  equal  in  number. 

This,  of  necessity,  means  quite  a  number  of  situations  which  must 

remain  unfilled,  as  from  such  a  limited  number  on  the  list  it  is 

impoBsible  to  secure  those  who  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the 

employers  in  all  cases. 

JOHN  J.  BEALIN, 

Superintendent. 


LABOR  NOTES- 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
moner  of  Labor  (for  the  year  1899)  is  on  the  subject  of  private  and 
municipal  ownership  of  water,  gas  and  electric-light  plants. 

The  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers  of  New  York  City,  an 
organization  of  1,200  members,  obtained  a  general  increase  of 
twenty-five  cents  per  day  at  the  end  of  August.  The  new  rate  i« 
13.75.  > 

An  increase  of  fifteen  cents  per  day — from  }2.15  to  12.30 — was 
conceded  in  August  on  demand  to  the  700  members  of  Progress 
Association  of  Steam  Fitters'  Helpers  of  New  York  City.  The 
Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters'  Association  also  granted 
these  workers  the  Saturday  half  holiday  during  June,  July  and 
August.    ■ 

The  August  Bulletin  ot  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  contains  the  following  articles:  Household  Expenses; 
Comparative  Occupation  Statistics  for  the  Cities  of  F^ll  River, 
New  Bedford  and  Taunton;  list  of  subjects  pertaining  to  labor 
considered  in  the  latest  reports  of  American  Statistical  Bureaus; 
Massachusetts  Labor  Legislation  in  1900;  Quarterly  Review  of 
Employment  and  Earnings. 

The  July  BuUetvn  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
is  principally  devoted  to  the  results  of  a  statistical  investigation 
of  trusts  and  industrial  combinations^  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  co-operation  with  Professor  Jenks,  expert  of  the  United 
States  Industrial  Commission.  The  article  occupies  170  pages. 
Briefer  articles  are  published  on  the  "  Yukon  and  Nome  Gold 
Regions,"  and  "  Labor  Day,"  in  addition  to  the  usual  summaries 
of  reports  of  labor  bureaus. 

United  Brotherhood  of  Cloak  Makers'  Union  No.  1,  composing 
eight  branches  in  Greater  New  York,  began  a  movement  in  the 
fore  part  of  August  for  an  increase  in  wages.    Up  to  the  31st  of 
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that  month  thirteen  manufacturers,  employing  3J50  men  and  750 
women,  had  granted  the  demands^  the  advances,  the  union  re- 
ports, ranging  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  per  cent.  This  is  a 
restoration  of  the  wages  that  prevailed  last  spring.  Strikes  in 
three  other  establishments  were  pending  on  the  above  date. 

A  strike  of  ten  days'  duration  was  instituted  in  seventy  estab- 
lishments in  August  by  the  three  vest  makers'  unions  in  New 
York  City,  composed  of  900  men  and  600  women,  and  resulted  in 
an  increase  of  wages  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  thds  being  a 
renewal  of  the  schedule  that  existed  earlier  in  the  year,  but  which 
had  been  reduced.  Other  successful  demands  were  for  weekly 
payment  of  wages,  union  shops,  not  more  than  one  apprentice  in 
each  subdivision  of  the  trade  per  factory,  such  apprentice  to  be 
registered  on  the  books  of  the  unions,  and  that  the  business  agent 
of  the  several  organizations  be  allowed  to  visit  the  workshops. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Enterprise  Association  of  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Fitters  of  New  York  City  notified  the  Master  Steam  and 
Hot  Water  Fitters'  Association  that  the  members  of  the  former 
desired  an  advance  in  wages  and  the  Saturday  half  holiday, 
besides  several  changes  in  trade  regulations,  the  same  to  takje 
effect  in  the  succeeding  August.  Conferences  were  held  by  the 
representatives  of  the  two  associations,  and  finally,  on  the  2d  of 
August,  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  the  workmen  were  to  there- 
after receive  f4  per  day,  an  increase  of  twenty-five  cents,  and  the 
Saturday  half  holiday  during  June,  July  and  August.  Some 
additions  were  made  to  the  trade  rules,  which  are  contained  in  the 
agreement  printed  elsewhere  in  the  Bulletin.  This  compact^ 
which  is  to  remain  in  force  until  August,  1903,  immediately  bene- 
fited 675  members  of  the  Enterprise  Association. 

When  the  United  Tight  Work  Coopers  of  Greater  New  York 
and  Vicinity,  comprising  Coopers'  International  Union  No.  2,  L.  A. 
1475,  K.  of  L.,  of  New  York  City,  and  Local  Assembly  No.  7698, 
K.  of  L.,  of  Brooklyn  Borough,  requested  the  master  brewers  in 
the  latter  part  of  April  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  from  ten  to 
nine  per  day,  with  eight  hours  on  Saturday,  the  unions  in  their 
circular  letter  informed  each  employer  that  "  we  wish  to  remind 
you  that  we  have  not  acted  with  undue  haste  in  this  matter,  inas- 
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much  as  all  the  mechanical  trades  have  secured  these  or  less  hours 
of  labor;  also  that  in  all  brewery  centers  outside  of  New  York 
nine  hours  is  the  regular  day's  work  for  coopers."  Favorable  re- 
sponse to  the  proposition  was  forthwith  given  by  the  proprietors 
of  twenty-nine  breweries,  and  after  a  short  strike  in  May  in  seven 
others  the  terms  of  the  unions  were  complied  with.  Wages  re- 
mained stationary.  Over  300  coopers  profited  by  the  reduction 
in  working  time. 


THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT  ABROAD. 

Old-Age  Pensions  in  Belgium. 

By  a  law  of  May  10,  1900,  the  Belgian  government  established 
a  permanent  system  of  State  subsidies  in  aid  of  old-age  insurance. 
The  law  follows  in  general  the  conclusions  reached  by  a  special 
commission  appointed  April  5,  1895,  which  presented  its  report 
on  January  30th  last.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  this  re- 
port, which  makes  a  volume  of  273  quarto  pages^  offers  an  im- 
portant fund  of  material  for  both  fact  and  theory  of  the  subject, 
including  a  review  of  previous  provisionfi  for  such  insurance  in 
Belgium,  a  summary  of  foreign  legislation  on  the  subject,  a  full 
discussion  of  the  proper  character  and  scope  of  State  action,  and 
the  commission's  recommendations,  accompanied  by  extensive 
explanations. 

The  law  of  1900  does  not  create  a  new  system  of  old-age  pen- 
«ions,  but  rather  supplements  the  system  known  as  the  "  General 
Superannuation  Fund,"  which  was  instituted  in  1850.  The  es- 
sential point  of  the  new  law  is  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
State  subsidy  by  which  the  government  adds  a  bonus  to  every 
annuity  or  pension  purchased  in  the  General  Fund.  Even  this  is 
not  new  in  practice,  inasmuch  as  Parliament  has  voted  an  annual 
sum  for  ttat  very  puri>ose  every  year  since  1891.  The  new 
statute,  however,  greatly  increases  the  amount  of  such  aid  and 
makes  it  a  permanent  system. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  present  law  pensions  in  the  Fund  of 
net  less  than  one  nor  more  than  1,200  francs  (|231.60)  per  annum 
could  be  purchased  by  subscription  of  any  sum  not  less  than  one 
franc,  the  cost  of  annuities  being  calculated  on  a  basis  of  three 
per  cent  compound  interest.  Such  annuities  might  be  either  im- 
mediate or  deferred.  If  the  latter  they  must  be  made  payable,  at 
the  choice  of  the  purchaser,  sometime  between  the  end  of  the 
50th  and  the  beginning  of  the  66th  years  of  age  of  the  beneficiary. 
Anyone  could  subscribe  to  the  General  Fund  directly,  but  very 
often  the  subscription  was  made  through  the  medium  of  friendly 
societies,  many  of  which  were  formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
aiBliating  their  members  to  the  Fund.    It  was  those  subscribing  to 
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the  Fund  through  such  societies  who  have  received  the  benefit  of 
the  subsidies  heretofore  granted  by  the  government.  Those  sub- 
sidies, amounting  for  the  year  1900  to  600,000  francs,  were  distrib- 
uted among  the  friendly  societies  for  the  reason  that,  by  their 
strict  rules  as  to  admission  of  members,  they  afforded  a  guarantee 
that  their  members  were  of  good  character  and  bona  fide  work- 
men, whose  affiliation  to  the  Fund  the  government  was  especially 
desirious  of  fostering.  Each  society  received  a  share  propor- 
tionate to  the  total  amount  of  subscriptions  paid  by  its  members 
during  the  year,  but  it  was  the  declared  purpose  of  the  govern- 
ment to  maintain  the  value  of  the  bonus  thus  received  by  each 
subscriber  at  60  centimes  for  each  franc  subscribed  up  to  12 
francs,  whereby  the  maximum  amount  of  State  aid  for  each  sub- 
scriber was  7.20  francs  per  year.  No  member  whose  account 
with  the  Fund  entitled  him  to  a  pension  of  360  francs  or  over  was 
considered  in  distributing  the  subsidy. 

Starting  with  the  above  system,  the  new  law  aims  to  further 
encourage  insurance  in  the  General  Fund  by  granting  a  bonus  to 
(a)  every  person  subscribing  through  a  friendly  society,  provided 
his  annual  subscription  does  not  exceed  60  francs,  and  (b)  to 
every  person  subscribing  directly  who  does  not  pay  direct  State 
taxes  of  50  francs  or  more  in  communes  of  less  than  10,000  in- 
habitants, with  higher  limits  for  larger  places  up  to  80  francs  in 
communes  with  a  population  exceeding  50,000.  It  will  be  seen 
that  those  under  (b)  represent  an  extension  of  the  State  aid. 

The  new  law  limits  the  State  aid  to  those  pensions  which  are  to 
become  payable  between  the  end  of  the  55th  and  the  beginning  of 
the  66th  years  of  age,  the  age  when  the  pension  may  be  enjoyed 
being  thus  raised  five  years  as  compared  with  the  previous 
practice. 

The  amount  of  the  State  bonus  is  fixed  at  60  centimes  per 
annum  for  each  franc  subscribed  up  to  15  francs,  which  makes 
the  maximum  annual  bonus  to  each  subscriber  9  francs  instead 
of  7.20  francs  as  formerly.  As  was  similarly  the  case  before,  how- 
ever, the  bonus  is  not  granted  after  the  total  subscriptions  of  the 
insured  become  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  a  pension  of  360  francs 
or  over  at  65  years  of  age. 

By  way  of  providing  for  those  already  advanced  in  years,  the 
law  directs  that  those  who  were  40  years  of  age  on  January  1, 
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1900,  shall  receive  the  government  bonus  of  60  centimes  per  franc 
subscribed  up  to  24  francs  instead  of  15  francs,  the  limit  for 
those  less  than  40  years  of  age.  Further,  every  needy  Belgian 
workman  who  on  January  1,  1901,  shall  be  65  years  old,  shall  re- 
ceive  an  annual  allowance  of  65  francs.  This  same  allowance  is 
also  to  be  paid  to  those  who  on  January  1,  1901,  shall  be  not 
less  than  55  years  old^  as  soon  as  they  reach  an  age  of  65  years, 
provided  that,  if  they  were  less  than  58  years  old  on  the  above- 
mentioned  date,  they  shall  havfe  "Subscribed  to  the  Fund  at  least 
three  francs  per  annum  for  three  years  and  a  total  of  18  francs. 

To  meet  the  expenditures  provided  for  by  the  new  law  a  special 
fund  is  established  by  an  annual  appropriation  of  12,000,000 
francs,  to  be  supplemented,  if  necessary,  by  additional  special  ap- 
propriations by  Parliament. 

The  law  provides  for  continued  subsidies  to  friendly  societies 
whose  object  is  the  affiliation  of  their  members  to  the  General 
Fund  to  the  extent  of  two  francs  a  year  for  each  member,  whose 
subscription,  aside  from  any  bonus  under  the  present  law,  was 
three  francs  during  the  previous  year. 

Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  law  of  1900  is  really  the  cul- 
mination of  a  systematic  effort  by  the  government,  begun  in  1888, 
to  encourage  provision  for  old  age,  especially  among  working 
people.  This  effort  has  included  not  only  the  subsidies  since  1891 
and  the  investigation  by  the  special  commission  of  1895,  but  pro- 
visions designed  to  make  subscription  to  the  General  Fund  as 
simple  as  possible  and  its  advantages  widely  known.  Of  the 
latter  the  most  notable  perhaps  was  the  placing  of  the  post  offices 
at  the  service  of  the  Fund  in  1890.  That  these  efforts  were  not 
fruitless  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  during  1888  the  total 
number  of  subscriptions  to  the  Fund  was  4,887  and  the  number  of 
new  accounts  opened  was  368,  in  1898  the  number  of  subscrip- 
tions was  332,029  and  43,873  new  accounts  were  opened.  And 
this  extension  has  been  mainly  among  working  people  shown  by 
the  fact  that  out  of  92,000  persons  affiliated  to  the  Fund  from  1891 
to  1900,  over  80  per  cent  belonged  to  that  class.  There  would 
seem  good  reason  to  believe,  therefore,  that  the  very  much 
greater  inducement  now  offered  by  the  new  law  of  1900  should 
result  in  a  large  extension  of  old-age  insurance  among  working 
people  in  Belgium. 
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Wages  of  English  Agricultursl  Laborers. 

The  British  Labor  Department  has  just  issued  a  report  on  The 
Wages  and  Earnings  of  Agricultural  Labourers  in  the  Unifeil 
Kingdom,  according  to  which  the  average  weekly  earnings  in 
1898,  including  the  value  of  all  allowances  in  kind,  were: 


England 16b.  lOd.  =  «4  10 

WalM 16s.  5d.  =    4  00 

Scotland 18s.  Id.  =    4  40 

Ireland lOs.  Id.  =    2  45 


An  effort  was  also  made  to  ascertain  the  course  of  wages  of 
•farm  laborers  since  1850,  and  for  this  purpose  statistics  were  col- 
lected from  33  farms  respecting  the  average  amount  of  cash 
wages  per  week,  with  the  following  result: 


^Atbhaob  Weixlt  Cash  Waob  of  Obdinabt  Labobbbs  Emplotbd  on  88  Fabms  in  England 

AND   WALBS   and    FLUCTI7ATIONB   OP  THB    SAMB    COMPABBD    WITH    1808    AS   A   STANDARD 

Ybab. 

[The  cash  wages  are  exolosiye  of  extra  payments  for  pieoework,  hay  and  grain  harvests,  over- 
time, ete.,  and  also  of  the  Talne  of  allowances  in  kind  ] 


Weekly 
oask  wages. 

«  d 

1860 0           8 

1851 *.  9           1| 

1858 9          8 

1858 10           1 

1854 10          9| 

1865 U           S| 

1856 11           9| 

1857 11           0 

1858 10           9 

1850 10           8  . 

1860 10  ui 

1861 11           0| 

1862 11           0| 

1868 10  11 

1864 10  111 

1865 11           2 

1866 11           6| 

1867 11  111 

1868 12           1 

1B60 11  11 

1870 11  10 

1871 12           0 

1872 12           n 

1878 12  11 

1874 18  6| 


Peroentage 
floctoations 
compared 
with  1898. 


70.8 
69.4 
69.8 
76.5 
8L9 
85.2 
85.1 
88.5 
81.6 
8t.O 
88.8 
83.9 
88.9 
82.9 
88.8 
84.7 
87.7 
91.0 
91.7 
9a6 
89.8 
91.8 
95.9 
96.2 
102.8 


Weekly 
cash  wages. 

«  d 

1875 18  5 

1876 18  6 

1877 18  61 

1878 18  6 

1879 18  1 

1880 18  1 

1681 18  0| 

1882 18  1 

1888 18  1 

1884 18  0| 

1885 12  10| 

1886 12  8| 

1887 12  6# 

1888 12  7 

1889 12  8 

1890 12  11 

1801 18  2 

1892 18  3| 

1898 18  8 

1894 18  1 

1895 18  0 

1896 18  Ok 

1807 13  2 

1898 18  5| 

1899 18  8ft 


Percentage 
fluctnations 
oompared 
with  1898. 


102.0 

102.7 

102.8 

102.6 

99.4 

99.8 

99.0 

99.4 

99.6 

99.1 

98.0 

96.6 

96.4 

95.5 

96.4 

98.1 

100.0 

100.9 

100.0 

99.5 

96.9 

99.1 

99.9 

102.3 

104.1 
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Number  of  Trade  Unionists  in  Qermany. 

The  general  commission  of  German  trade  unions  in  a  recent 
statistical  rex)ort  regarding  the  strength  and  financial  condition 
of  the  affiliated  unions  gives  the  following  figures  of  membership 
of  labor  organizations  in  Qermany  at  the  close  of  1899: 

National  nnions  (55) 580,478 

Local  orgaoiEations 15,946 

Chriatian  trade  uDions 112,160 

Hirsch-Danoker  noions 86,777 

Unaffiliated  nniooB 68,994 

Total 864,350 

The  trades  represented  in  the  organized  labor  movement  oc- 
cupied, according  to  the  census  of  1895,  5,297,851  adult  work- 
people, so  that  only  16.3  per  cent  are  organized.  Of  the  580,473 
members  of  the  national  unions  only  19,280  were  women. 

The  Revised  Accident  Insurance  Laws  of  Qermany. 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  German  Beich«tag,  a  general  revi- 
flion  of  the  accident  insurance  laws  was  carried  out.  The  princi- 
pal changes  are  in  the  direction  of  larger  pensions  to  injured  work- 
men. Heretofore,  in  calculating  the  pension  on  the  basis  of  the 
daily  wage  received  by  the  victim,  only  one-third  the  excess  over 
4  marks  a  day  (1^,200  marks  or  f 285.60  a  year)  was  taken  into 
account;  hereafter  the  limit  will  be  1,500  marks  per  annum.  The 
minimum  amount  to  be  allowed  for  funeral  expenses  is  now  set  at 
60  instead  of  30  marks  (|11.90  instead  of  f  7.14),  and  the  pension 
to  the  child  of  a  workman  killed  through  an  accident  has  been 
increased  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  victim^s  earnings. 

The  scope  of  the  law  has  also  been  extended  so  a&  to  take  in 
the  smaller  factories  and  also  the  domestic  servante.  Salaried 
employees  were  heretofore  exempt  from  the  law  whenever  their 
income  exceeded  2^000  marks  (f  476) ;  this  limit  has  been  raised  to 
3,000  marks  (f  714). 

The  most  important  change  in  the  organization  is  the  abolition 
of  the  special  board  of  arbitration  flor  each  industry  and  the  sub- 
situation  of  the  general  arbitration  boards  provided  by  the  in- 
validity insurance  law. 

A  new  law  provides  for  the  insurance  of  convicts  against 

accidents. 
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Statistics  of  Public  Employment  Offices  in  Germany. 

The  public  intelligence  offices  in  the  city  of  Frankfort  and 
neighboring  towns  on  the  Rhine  and  Main  rivers  make  monthly 
reports  on  a  uniform  schedule  to  the  municipal  statistical  bureau 
of  Frankfort,  which  summarizes  the  reports  and  publishes  the 
results.  At  the  end  of  the  year  an  annual  summary  is  published 
by  the  same  bureau.  The  second  annual  report,  covering  the  year 
April  1,  1899-March  31,  1900,  has  lately  appeared;  and  it  exhibits 
an  important  increase  in  the  operations  of  the  several  agencies  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year,  thus: 


CITIES. 


Frankfort  (mnnicipal  labor  ex- 
cbaoge) 

Wiesbaden    (Societj    for    Labor 
RflfTistratioii)  

Mains  (moulcipal  labor  burean). 

Darmstadt  (central  office  for  labor 
and  dwellinfr  registration) .  .. 

Worms  (municipal  labor  excbange 
office) 

Kreuznach    (municipal    employ 
mentagency) 

Offenbach     (municipal     employ- 
ment agency)  

Giessen  (municipal  employment 
agency) 


Wayfarer's  relief  stations  att 

Friedberg 

Grosskarben 

Bntzbaoh 


Total 

Increase  ovex  preceding  year  . . 


1898-M. 


Applica- 
tions for 
help. 


19,683 

10,791 
7,018 

4,880 

8,820 


1,053 
980 


897 

102 

88 


48,100 


Applica- 
tions 

for  sltn- 
tions. 


28,018 

12.491 
8,808 

5,024 

4,568 


1,413 
722 


56,004 


Places 
flOed. 


16.297 

5,719 
8,617 

2,336 

1,426 


429 

197 


146 

87 
62 


29,346 


1899-1900. 


Applica- 
tions for 
help. 


28,594 

11,801 
9,614 

4,878 

4,692 

2,655 

963 

685 


807 
72 
60 


59,821 
%12.8 


Applica- 
tions 

for  situ- 
ations. 


80,683 

12,144 
10,887 

5,039 

6,325 

1,944 

1,495 

428 


68.4&4 
9612.1 


PUces 
iined. 


18,666 

6,712 
6,342 

2.418 

1,975 

761 

504 

104 


US 

78 
47 


86,640 
%12.5 


The  number  of  situations  secured  is  somewhat  less  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  number  of  applicants  for  work.  The  fluctuationa  each 
month  in  1898  and  1899  were  as  follows : 


AIHW««»a  I 


SlTTTATIONB  SSCUBBD  FEB  100  APPLICAHTS  FOB  EMPLOTllEirT. 

Average 
Jan.  Feb'y.  Moh.  April.  May.  June.  July.  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.    Not.  Deo.  for  year. 

85.8     41.2     48.4     48.1     48.6     44.5     45.2     48.4    47.9    46.8     88.0    88.1        43  8 

42.1     48.5     49.4     49.5     45.4    47.4     46.9     48.0    48.7    49.5     41.8    40.2       46.3 
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Early  Closing  Movement  in  Germany. 

Recent  amendments  to  the  German  industrial  code,  which  come 
into  force  on  the  first  of  October,  require  the  closing  of  all  stores 
and  business  houses  (inns  excepted)  at  nine  o'clock.  A  local 
option  feature  of  the  law  permits  closing  an  hour  earlier  (namely 
at  8  p.  m.).  To  secure  this  hour  of  closing,  one-third  of  the  store- 
owners  (in  the  aggregate  or  in  particular  branches),  may  petition 
the  city  officials  to  submit  the  question  to  a  vote  and  if  two-thirds 
of  all  the  proprietors  are  favorable,  the  law  requires  every  store- 
owner  to  cloee  at  the  earlier  hour.  Among  the  earliest  trades 
to  make  use  of  the  local  option  feature  were  the  butchers  of 
Leipzig.  The  agitation  in  favor  of  earlier  closing  hours,  under 
the  new  law,  is  spreading  throughout  the  larger  cities  of  Gar- 
many. 

A  Mimimum  Wage  Law  in  New  Zealand. 

The  New  Zealand  parliament  at  its  latest  session  passed  a  law 
prescribing  a  minimum  wage  for  children.*  No  boy  under  18 
may  now  be  employed  in  a  factory  or  work  room  at  less  than  f  1.25 
a  week  and  no  girl  at  less  than  $1.  The  object  of  the  law  is  to 
correct  a  long-standing  abuse  of  the  apprentice  system,  unscru- 
pulous employers  in  dressmaking  and  millinery  establishments 
having  been  accustomed  to  take  young  girls  into  their  employ, 
keep  them  for  twelve  months  without  paying  them  a  cent  in  the 
way  of  wages,  and  then  turn  them  adrift  in  order  to  take  on  fresh 
hands  under  the  same  conditions  of  non-payment  of  wages. 

A  similar  provision  of  the  Victorian  factory  act  of  1896  fixed  a 
minimum  wage  of  2^  shillings  (63  cents)  a  week  for  all  persons 
employed  in  factories  and  workshops. 


*  The  Xirployment  of  Boys  or  Girls  wlthoat  Pa}  meut  Prevention  Act,  passed  October  21, 1890. 


AGREEMENTS. 

New  York  City  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters. 

Agreement  between  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters' 
Association  of  New  York  City  and  the  Enterprise  Association  of 
Steam,  Hot  Water,  Sprinkler,  Hydraulic  and  General  Pipe  Fitters 
of  New  York  City  and  Vicinity. 

New  Tobk,  Auguat  2,  1000. 

It  Is  hereby  agreed  between  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters* 
Association  of  New  York  City,  and  the  Enterprise  Association  of  Steam, 
Hot  Water,  Sprinkler,  Hydraulic  and  General  Pipe  Fitters  of  New  York 
City  and  Vicinity,  that  on  August  4,  1900,  all  members  of  the  last-named 
association  will  report  at  the  several  shops  prepared  to  work  under  the 
terms  of  the  rules  hereto  attached,*  and — 

It  Is  further  mutually  agreed,  by  and  between  the  Master  Steam  and 
Hot  Water  Fitters'  Association  of  New  York  CMty  and  the  Enterprise 
Association  of  Steam,  Hot  Water,  Sprinkler,  Hydraulic  and  General  Pipe 
Fitters  of  New  York  City  and  Vicinity,  that  no  strike  against  any  member 
or  members  of  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters*  Association  of 
New  York  City  shall  be  ordered  by  any  officer  of  or  entered  Into  by  any 
member  of  the  Enterprise  Association  of  Steam,  Hot  Water,  Sprinkler, 
Hydraulic  and  General  Pipe  Fitters  of  New  York  City  and  Vicinity,  nor 
shall  any  lockout  against  the  members  of  the  Enterprise  Association  of 

*  A  condensation  of  these  rules  follows: 

Rale  1.  Working  day  to  consist  of  8  hours,  with  Saturday  half-holiday  In  June,  July  and 
August. 

Rule  S.  Regular  time  to  be  paid  for  at  rate  of  $4  a  day  of  8  hoars. 

Rule  8.  Work  done  between  5  p.  m.  and  8  ▲.  m.  or  on  Sundays,  hoUdays  or  Saturday  balf-hoUdaya 
to  be  paid  for  at  double  the'regular  rate. 

Rule  4.  Weekly  payment  of  wages. 

Rule  5.  No  steam  fitter  to  work  with  more  than  one  helper  ;  number  of  helpers  not  to  exceed 
number  of  fitters  excepting  when  needed  to  carry  or  distribute  material. 

Rule  6.  Allows  extra  time  In  the  morning  for  workmen  to  reach  their  place  of  work  when  more 
than  6  miles  (10  miles  north)  distant  from  the  city  hall. 

Rules  7, 8.  Where  work  Is  done  outside  of  above  mentioned  limits  employers  must  bear  travel- 
ing expenses  and  cost  of  boarding  workmen. 
Rules  9, 10  and  11  regulate  traveling  between  employer's  shop  and  work  outside. 
Rule  19.  Pipe  may  at  the  option  of  the  employer  be  cut  either  by  hand  or  machine,  at  the  shop 
or  on  the  Job,  except  pipe  used  for  radiator  and  coil  connections,  which  shall  be  cut  on  Job. 

Rule  IS.  Within  the  City  of  Greater  New  York  and  such  territory  as  lies  within  a  ten-mile  circle 
described  from  the  New  York  city  hall  (including,  however,  the  entire  city  of  Newark,  N.  J.),  mem- 
bersof  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters*  Association  shall  not  employ  any  steam  fitters  who 
are  not  members  of  the  Enterprise  Association,  and  members  of  the  Ent«rprlfie  Association  shall  not 
work  for  any  master  fitter  not  a  member  of  the  Manter  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters*  Assodatiun 
unless  he  signs  and  agrees  to  conform  to  the  Rules  and  Agreements. 


I 


I 
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steam,  Hot  Water,  Sprinkler,  Hydraulic  and  General  Pipe  Fitters  of  New 
York  City  and  Vicinity  be  declared  by  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water 
Betters'  Association  of  New  York  City,  so  long  as  the  rules  hereto  attached 
are  conformed  to  by  both  parties;  and — 

In  case  of  a  disagreement  as  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  any  of 
the  rules  or  agreements,  it  is  mutually .  agreed  that  such  disagreement 
shall  be  submitted  for  decision  to  a  board  of  arbitration,  composed  of  four 
members  of  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters'  Association  of  New 
York  City  and  four  members  of  the  Enterprise  Association  of  Steam,  Hot 
Water,  Sprinkler,  Hydraulic  and  General  Pipe  Fitters  of  New  York  City 
and  Vicinity;  and — 

It  Is  further  mutually  agreed,  that  in  case  any  of  the  rules  or  agreements 
are  violated  by  either  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement,  or  by  any  of  Its 
members,  that  then  no  strike  or  lockout  against  any  member  or  members 
of  either  of  the  associations  shall  be  ordered  or  put  into  operation  without 
first  submitting  the  grievance  or  question  at  issue  to  a  board  of  arbitration 
composed  of  four  members  of  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters' 
ABsoclation  of  New  York  City,  and  four  members  of  the  Enterprise  Asso- 
ciation of  Steam,  Hot  Water,  Sprinkler,  Hydraulic  and  General  Pipe  Fit- 
ters of  New  York  City  and  Vicinity. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  arbitration  shall  take  place  within  two 
working  days  after  notification  in  writing  from  the  secretary  of  the  asso- 
ciation having  a  grievance,  and  should  any  board  of  arbitration  fail  to 
agree  after  three  consecutive  dally  meetings,  said  board  of  arbitration 
shall  select  an  umpire,  and  each  side  shall  make  its  argument  before  the 
umpire,  who  shall  within  twenty-four  hours  thereafter  render  his  decision, 
and  said  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  all  parties  hereto;  and — 

It  is  further  mutually  agreed,  that  no  change  in  this  agreement  nor  in 
the  rules  hereto  attached  shall  be  asked  for  by  either  of  the  associations 
named,  unless  such  change  is  to  take  place  on  the  first  day  of  August  in 
any  year,  and  not  then  unless  notice  by  the  association  asking  for  such 
change  is  given  to  the  other  association  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
February  next  preceding  the  said  first  day  of  August.  Such  notice  shall 
be  given  in  writing  by  the  secretary  of  one  association  to  the  secretary  of 
the  other  association,  and  a  written  receipt  therefor  to  be  the  evidence 
of  such  notice. 

Notwithstanding  anything  apparently  to  the  contrary  in  this  agreement, 
it  is  understood  that  no  change  of  any  kind  shall  be  asked  for  by  any  of 
the  parties  hereto  to  take  effect  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  August,  1903;  and — 

It  is  further  mutually  agreed  and  understood  that  no  rules  shall  prevail 
outside  of  the  working  territory  limit  described  in  foregoing  working 
rules;  and — 

It  Is  further  mutually  agreed  that  at  all  times  during  the  term  of  this 
agreement  proper  credentials  shah  be  furnished  by  the  Enterprise  Asso- 
elation  to  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters'  Association,  whereby 
the  accredited  representative  of  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters' 
Association  shall  have  the  right  to  examine  the  working  cards  of  members 
of  the  Enterprise  Association,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  whether  the  rules 
and  agreement  are  being  conformed  to;  and — 
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In  witness  whereof,  the  two  associations  named  above  have  caused  their 

proper  committees,  having  full  power,  to  sign  these  presents. 

For  the  Master  Steam  and  Hat  Water  Fitters'  Association  of  New  York 

City: 

FRANCIS  A.  WILIrlAMS. 

HENRY  L.  HALL. 
ELIAS  D.  SMITH.  i 

For  the  Enterprise  Association  of  Steam,  Hot  Water,  Sprinkler,  Hy- 
draulic and  General  Pipe  Fitters  of  New  York  City  and  Vicinity: 

JOHN  J.  Mcdonald. 

T.  J.  WHBBLAN. 
JOHN  F.  BROWN. 

New  York  City  Tight  Work  Coopers. 

Agreement  between  Master  Brewers  and  the  United  Tight  Work 
Coopers  of  Greater  New  York  and  Vicinity,  comprising  Local 
Union  No.  2  of  the  Coopers'  International  Union  L.  A.  1475, 
K.  ol  L.,  and  Local  Assembly  No.  7698,  K.  of  L.,  of  Brooklyn 
Borough : 

First.  On  and  after  the  first  Monday  in  May,  1900,  in  all  brewer- 
ies employing  union  men  the  hours  of  labor  shall  be  nine  per  day 
and  eight  on  Saturday. 

Second.  The  rate  of  wages  shall  be  $3  per  day  and  all  overtime 
shall  be  rated  as  double  time.  Wages  of  foremen  shall  be  13.50 
per  day. 

New  York  City  Cloak  Makers. 

Memoranda  of  agreement  made  by  and  between ^ 

composing  the  firm  of ,  of  the  Borough  of  Manhat- 
tan (or  Brooklyn),  City  of  New  York,  parties  of  the  first  part, 
and  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Cloak  Makers  No.  1  of  New  York 
and  Vicinity,  a  co-operative  association  of  cloak  makers,  duly  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  party  of  the 
second  part,  to  wit: 

Whereas  the  said  parlies  of  the  first  part  wan*  to  secure  for  their  cloak 
factory  the  help  and  services  of  skilled  mechanics;  and» 

Whereas  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  undertakes  to  render  to  the 
said  parties  of  the  first  part  such  services, 

That  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part  do  hereby  engage  the  said  party 
of  the  second  part  to  perform  the  tailoring,  operating,  finishing  and  press- 
ing work  required  in  their  cloak  factory,  occupying  the  premises  known 

as  ,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  term  commencing  on 

the  date  hereinafter  mentioned  and  ending  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1901, 
and  that  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  does  hereby  agree  to  do  aU 
said  work  and  to  keep  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part  at  all  times  fully 
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supplied  with  help  required  to  do  their  worls,  at  the  prices  hereinafter 
mentioned,  Provided ^  that  all  the  work  aforementioned  shall  be  glyen  by 
the  parties  of  the  first  part  to  the  party  of  the  second  part  And  the 
parties  of  the  first  part  agree  that  no  part  of  the  said  work  required'  to 
be  done  in  their  said  cloak  factory  shall,  during  the  continuance  of  this 
agreement,  be  given  away  by  them  to  any  other  person  or  persons  but  to 
the  said  party  of  the  second  part. 

And  it  is  expressly  understood  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  said, 
parties  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  this  agreement,  the  party  of  the  second 
part  shall  engage  a  sufiScient  force  of  its  members,  for  the  full  term  of 
these  presents,  to  perform  the  work  of  the  parties  of  the  first  part,  so  that 
at  all  times  whenever  a  sign  or  bill  reading  "  Help  Wanted,"  or  sub- 
stantially the  like,  shall  be  posted  on  the  outer  door  of  the  said  factory, 
as  many  of  the  members  of  the  party  of  the  second  part  as  may  not  at 
such  times  be  otherwise  employed  shall  and  will,  without  further  notice, 
call  at  the  said  factory  to  do  the  work  therein  required  at  the  prices 
hereinafter  mentioned. 

[Wages  to  be  paid. — For  pressing,  $16  a  week  to  men,  $12  to  women; 
no  helpers  to  be  employed  by  parties  of  the  first  part.  Other  work  to  be 
paid  for  according  to  scale  of  prices  embodied  in  the  agreement,  but  too 
long  and  technical  to  be  here  reproduced.  Prices  on  new  styles  or  gar^ 
ments  not  therein  included  to  be  determinecl  by  employer  and  committee 
of  the  operators  and  tailors  employed  in  his  factory.] 

[Provides  for  individual  record  books  to  be  furnished  to  workers  by 
employer,  who  is  to  enter  prices  of  work  and  check  off  same  when 
delivered.] 

[Provides  that  employer  shall  credit  the  union  with  work  performed  by 
its  members,  with  whom,  however,  he  may  account  individually  and 
directly.] 

[Provides  for  weekly  payment  of  wages.] 

[Provides  that  no  members  of  the  union  shall  be  laid  off  In  dull  season, 
but  that  work  shall  be  equally  distributed  among  all  employees.] 

[Provides  that  employer  may  discharge  an  employee  for  i)oor  work- 
manship or  bad  behavior,  but  for  no  other  reason,  it  being  expressly 
stipulated  that  no  dismissal  shall  follow  participation  in  an  organized 
movement  to  advance  or  maintain  the  rate  of  wages.] 

[Permits  employers  to  give  orders  to  contractors;  who  shall,  however, 
employ  only  members  of  the  organization;  and  in  case  of  their  failure  or 
refusal  to  make  compensation  for  work  done,  the  emploj'er  becomes  re- 
sponsible. The  employers  shall  not  be  held  responsible  for  any  other 
breaches  of  contract  on  the  part  of  contractors;  but  they  shall  upon  notice 
from  the  union  discharge  a  contractor  for  violation  of  his  agreement.] 

[Working  hours  to  be  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  with  one  hour's  inter- 
mission for  luncheon;  overtime  to  be  allowed  in  the  month  of  March  up 
to  9  p.  m.;  one  day  each  week  to  be  a  day  of  rest.] 

[Work  to  be  done  on  employer's  premises  and  none  given  to  the  em- 
ployees to  take  home.] 

[Samples  to  be  made  by  inside  hands  at  the  rate  of  $18  a  week  to  each 
workman.] 

And  the  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  that  during  the  continuance  of 
this  agreement  there  shall  be  no  strikes  nor  any  similar  troubles  or  inter- 
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ruptlons,  through  the  fault  of  Its  members,  in  the  business  of  the  parties 
of  the  first  part,  provided,  that  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  have  the 
privilege  to  have  a  shop  delegate  selected  from  among  the  hands  therein 
employed,  to  preserve  order  among  them  and  that  a  duly  authorized  officer, 
representative  or  committee  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall 
have  access  once  a  week,  or  in  case  of  disputes,  on  any  day,  to  the  said 
factory  to  confer  with  the  hands  therein  employed. 

That  this  agreement  shall  take  effect  at  once  and  continue  until  the 
ilrst  day  of  July,  1901. 

That  the  fees  of  counsel  retained  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  to 
draw  this  agreement  shall  be  paid  by  both  parties  equally. 

And  furthermore  this  agreement  witnesseth: 

That  whereas  it  is  understood  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  said 
parties  that  in  the  event  of  a  breach  of  this  agreement  by  the  parties  of 
the  first  part,  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  would  suffer  great  losses 
and  damages,  the  amount  whereof  is  incapable  of  exact  ascertainment  by 
computation  or  otherwise. 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  further  agreed  by  and  between  the  said  parties: 

That  in  the  event  of  a  breach  of  any  of  the  covenants,  conditions  or 
provisions  of  this  agreement  by  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part,  they 
shall  pay  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  the  sum  of  dollars 

as  liquidated  damages,  it  being,  however,  understood  and  agreed  that  the 
damages  which  may  be  sustained  by  the  parties  of  the  first  part,  in  the 
event  of  a  breach  of  contract  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  shall  not 
be  liquidated  hereunder,  and  they  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  the  full 
amount  of  damages  in  each  case  actually  sustained. 

That  the  faithful  performance  of  this  agreement  by  the  parties  of  the 
first  part  shall  be  secured  by  a  bond  of  the  sum  of  dollars. 


DEC3SIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  COURTS. 

Right  of  Trade  Unionists  to  Refuse  to  Work  With  Non-Members. 

In  the  June  number  of  this  Bulletin  (No.  5,  p.  159),  two  deci- 
eions  of  Supreme  Court  justices  were  published  which  maintained 
the  right  of  union  members  to  strike  or  threaten  to  strike  in 
order  to  secure  the  discharge  of  non-members.  A  much  more 
important  decision  of  the  same  tenor,  on  the  same  point,  waa 
rendered  in  July  by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  First  Department.  The  case  was  between  The  National 
Protective  Association  of  Steam  Fitters  and  Helpers  and  the 
Enterprise  Association,  the  former  being  a  corporation  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  steam  fitters  and  helpers;  the  latter  a  union 
of  steam  fitters.  The  essential  facts  in  the  case  were  that  cer- 
tain members  of  the  National  Protective  Association  were  em- 
ployed by  one  William  E.  Roys;  that  while  thus  employed  the 
officers  of  the  Enterprise  Association,  members  of  which  were  also 
employed  by  Roys,  threatened  that  if  Roys  did  not  discharge  the 
members  of  the  Protective  Association,  the  Enterprise  Associa- 
tion would  cause  a  strike  of  his  other  laborers;  that  as  a  result 
of  such  threats  Roys  did  discharge  the  Protective  Association 
members;  but  that  while  the  Enterprise  Association  either 
caused  or  threatened  to  cause  a  strike  in  three  separate  instances, 
they  neither  used  force  nor  did  anything  tending  to  a  breach  of 
the  peace. 

Upon  the  discharge  of  its  members  the  Protective  Association 
secured  an  injunction  from  Justice  Truax  perpetually  enjoining 
the  Enterprise  Association  from  "interfering  with  the  work, 
business  or  employment  of  the  plaintiff  or  any  of  its  members, 
and  from  coercing  or  obtaining  by  commands,  threats,  strikes  or 
otherwise  the  dismissal  or  discharge  by  any  employer  "  of  mem- 
bers of  the  plaintiff.  From  this/the  Enterprise  Association  ap- 
pealed to  the  Appellate  Division,  which  unanimously  reversed 
the  decision  of  Justice  Truax  and  ordered  a  new  trial.  The  most 
significant  portions  of  the  opinion  rendered  by  Justice  McLaugh- 
lin are  as  follows: 
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"  It  cannot  be  seriously  questioned  but  that  every  workman  has  the 
right,  in  the  first  instance,  to  say  for  whom  and  with  whom  he  will  work. 
This  right  is  guaranteed  to  every  person  of  legal  age  and  competent  to 
contract  under  our  laws.  An  employer  has  the  absolute  right  to  say  whom 
he  will  employ  and  the  employee  has  the  right  to  say  by  whom  he  will  be 
employed  and  with  whom  he  will  work.  The  right  Is  reciprocal,  and  once 
that  right  is  destroyed,  personal  liberty  is  destroyed  and  chaos  reigns. 
And  if  one  has  this  right,  acting  in  his  individual  capacity,  he  does  not  lose 
It  when  acting  with  others  clothed  with  an  equal  right,  so  that  employers 
may  combine  and  say  they  will  not  employ  persons  who  are  members  of 
labor  organizations,  and  laborers  may  combine  and  say  they  will  hot  work 
for  employers  who  engage  any  but  members  of  labor  organizations.     ♦    ♦ 

"  It  cannot  be  questioned  but  that  one  may,  by  lawful  means,  obtain 
employment  either  for  himself  or  another.  He  may  procure  the  discharge, 
by  lawful  means,  of  another  person,  in  order  that  he  may  obtain  employ- 
ment either  for  himself  or  another  J  This  is  all  that  the  Enterprise  Asso- 
ciation did.  It  was  seeking  to  obtain  employment  for  its  own  members, 
and  wherever  it  found  places  filled  by  members  of  the  plaintiff  association 
it  procured  their  discharge,  in  order  that  the  employment  might  be 
given  to  members  of  the  Enterprise  Association,  and,  in  case  that  was  not 
done,  they  either  withdrew  or  threatened  to  withdraw  from  work." 

Scope  of  the   Eight-Hour  Law. 

The  Municipal  Gas  Company,  of  Albany,  under  a  contract  with 
the  State,  has  for  several  years  furnished  gas  and  electricity  for 
lighting  State  buildings.  The  Albany  branch  of  the  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  asked  Superintendent  Bender,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Buildings,  not  to  audit  the  company's  bills,  on 
the  ground  that  it  had  violated  the  eight-hour  labor  law.  Super- 
intendent Bender  referred  this  to  Attorney-General  Davies,  who 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Federation  of  Labor.  His  opinion  is  re- 
printed below: 

May  1,  1900. 

To  the  Trustees  of  Public  Buildings,  Albany ,  N.  Y.: 

Gentlemen. — I  have  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  H.  H.  Bender, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Building^,  under  date  of  April  24th  instant.  In- 
closing copies  of  contract  with  the  Municipal  Gas  Company,  dated  June 
1,  181>9,  for  the  lighting  of  the  Capitol  and  other  public  buildings,  a  petition 
from  John  C.  Seaman  and  others,  representing  the  Central  Federation  of 
Labor  of  the  city  of  Albany,  asking  for  the  cancellation  of  said  contract, 
and  a  brief  from  Mr.  Andrew  Hamilton,  counsel  for  the  Municipal  Gas 
Company.  ' 

I  am  asked  for  ray  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Ivabor  Law,  as  amended  by  chapter  5G7  of  the  Laws  of  1809, 
are  applicable  to  this  contract. 

The  contract  in  question  was  prepared  under  my  supervision,  and  the 
question  now  presented  arose  and  was  carefully  considered  at  that  time 
by  this  Department.     It  was  then  understood  that  the  position  of  the 
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Municipal  Gas  Company  was  that  the  Labor  Law  was  not .  applicable  to 
a  contract  of  this  character,  and  that  it  would  refuse  to  execute  a  contract 
containing  the  provisions  required  by  section  3.  After  careful  considera- 
tion I  reached. the  conclusion  that  the  provisions  of  said  section  were 
applicable  to  this  contract,  and  refused  to  approve  of  any  contract  which 
did  not  comply  with  them.  I  have  seen  no  reason  for  changing  the  opinion 
which  I  then  expressed.  / 

The  contract  requires  the  Municipal  Gas  Company  to  furnish  for  the 
use  of  the  State  a  sufficient  quantity  of  current  to  supply  and  operate  the 
electric  lights  in  the  Capitol  and  Kxecntlve  Mansion  and  to  operate  an 
elevator;  and  also  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gas  for  the  lighting  of  said 
buildings  and  for  the  use  of  certain  heating  logs. 

Section  3  of  the  Labor  Law  contains  the  following  provision: 

*'  Bach  contract  to  which  the  State  or  a  municipal  corporation  la  a  party,  which  may  involve  the 
employment  oflaborer$t  toorkmen  ormechanictt  shall  contain  a  stipulation  that  no  laborer,  work- 
man or  mechanic  In  the  employ  of  the  contractor,  sub-contractor  or  other  person  doing  or  contract- 
ing to  do  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the  contract  shall  be  permitted  or  r^ 
quired  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day,  except  In  cases  6f  extraordinary 
emergency,  caused  by  flre,  flood  or  danger  to  life  or  property.'* 

The  question  presented,  then,,  is  whether  the  contract  in  question  ''  may 
involve  the  employment  of  laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics."  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  apparent  that  It  not  only  may  involve  such  employment,  but 
that  it  necessarily  does  involve  such  employment.  It  is  simply  a  physical 
Impossibility  to  produce  the  electric  current  called  for  by  the  contract 
without  such  employment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  contract  is  easily  distinguishable  from  a  con- 
tract for  the  purchase  of  ordinary  commodities  by  the  State.  If  the  State 
desires  to  purchase  carpets,  furniture,  etc.,  it  may  doubtless  do  so  without 
reference  to  the  number  of  hours  per  diem  which  the  worltmen  were  em- 
ployed in  malting  the  same.  But  if  the  State  entered  into  a  contract  for 
the  manufacture  and  delivery  of  such  articles  for  the  use  of  the  State, 
then  the  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law  would  doubtless  be  applicable. 

The  fact  that  this  particular  company  is  also  engaged  in  supplying 
individuals  with  lights,  is  not.  In  my  Judgment,  important  or  controlling. 
If  it  deals  with  the  State,  It  voluntarily  brings  Itself  within  the  provisions 
of  the  law  and  strbjects  itself  to  its  requirements. 

At  the  time  when  the  contract  was  prepared,  there  was  inserted  in  it, 
at  the  request  or  suggestion  of  the  company,  the  following  provision: 

'*  None  of  the  proTlsions  of  this  contract,  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  or  regulating  the  rate  of 
wages,  shall  apply  to  or  afTect  any  other  contract  or  any  labor,  services  or  material  performed  for 
or  supplied  to  any  person  or  party  excepting  the  State  of  New  York." 

I  thought  at  the  time,  and  still  thlnli,  that  this  provision  is  superfluous 
and  meaningless.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  official  of  the  State,  in  the 
absence  of  express  authority  of  law,  has  any  pow^er  to  regulate  or  Inter- 
fere with  contracts  between  this  company  and  Individuals.  The  trustees 
of  the  public  buildings  are  not  calk-d  upon  and  have  no  authority  to  cnf  rce 
the  provisions  of  the  I^bor  Law,  except  as  to  labor  and  services  perfomed 
for  them  or  under  their  supervision.  If  this  provision  is  to  be  regarded 
Efl  in  any  sense  a  construction  or  interpretation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
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Labor  Law,  then,  in  so  far  as  it  conflicts,  if  at  all,  with  the  true  meaning 
and  intent  of  that  law,  it  is  a  nullity. 

I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law  to 
which  I  have  referred  are  applicable  to  this  contract. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  C.  DAVIES, 

Attamey-Oeneral. 

The  gas  company  maintained,  however,  that  the  eight-hour 
law  applied  only  to  labor  on  public  work;  that  it  did  not  include 
commodities  furnished  to  the  State,  and  that  gas  and  electricity 
are  commodities.  The  gas  company  applied  for  a  mandamus 
compelling  the  auditing  of  its  bills  on  this  ground,  and  on  July 
18th  Judge  Chester^  of  the  Supreme  Court,  granted  the  man- 
damus, without,  however,  rendering  an  opinion. 

The  matter  is  still  in  the  courts,  and  its  issue  will  be  awaited 
with  considerable  interest  by  both  capital  and  labor.  If  the 
Attorney-General's  contention  is  upheld,  the  benefits  of  the 
eight-hour  law  to  workingmen  will  be  considerably  extended, 
for  it  will  affect  every  gas,  electric  light,  telegraph,  telephone 
and  water  supply  corporation  that  supplies  its  service  to  the 
State  or  any  municipality. 

Trade  Union  Benefits. 

Legality  of  Provision  Forbidding  a  Member  Accident 
Benefit  Unless  He  Is  Working  at  the  Organization  Rate  of 
Wages,  or  Has  Been  Permitted  to  Work  at  Another  Bate. — 
A  decision  on  the  above  point  was  rendered  at  the  Appellate 
Term  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  June.  The  case  was  that  of  a 
member  of  a  trade  union  who  claimed  accident  benefit  from  the 
organization.  One  of  the  rules  of  the  union  was  that  in  order 
to  receive  accident  benefit  an  injured  member  "  must  have  worked 
at  the  job  where  the  injury  was  received  for  the  rate  of  wages 
demanded  by  the  organization,"  but  a  by-law  provided  that  mem- 
bers over  sixty  years  of  age  might,  upon  application,  be  allowed 
by  vote  of  the  organization  to  work  for  such  wages  as  they  could 
obtain.  In  the  case  in  question  the  member  was  over  sixty  years 
of  age  and  was  working  for  less  than  union  wages  but  had  not 
received  permission  to  do  so  from  the  organization.  The  union 
therefore  refused  to  pay.  him  accident  benefit,  whereupon  the 
injured  member  brought  an  action  to  recover  the  same  in  the 
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Municipal  Court  of  New  York  City,  where,  howerer,  judgment  for 
the  defendant  union  was  rendered.  The  Supreme  Court  a£Brmed 
this  judgment,  the  essential  part  of  the  opinion  being  as  follows: 

"  The  sole  question  involved  herein  Is  whether,  as  a  matter  of  law,  the 
condition  that  the  claimant  must  have  worked  on  the  job  where  the  injury 
was  received  for  the  rate  of  wages  demanded  by  the  organization  is  a  valid 
one,  the  contention  of  the  plaintiff  being  that  it  was  unreasonably  and, 
therefore,  void.  We  cannot  agree  with  this  claim.  The  payment  of  these  . 
benefits  was  not  the  main  purpose  for  which  the  association  was  brought 
into  being.  It  had  other  objects  and  purposes  in  view,  one  of  which 
obviously  was  the  maintenance  of  a  fixed  standard  of  wages,  and  it  cannot 
be  said  that  it  was  unreasonable  for  the  association,  in  providing  for  these 
benefactions,  to  condition  the  right  of  the  member  to  receive  the  same 
upon  compliance  by  them  with  engagements  that  they  had  entered  into 
under  the  articles  of  association  which  constituted  a  contract  between  all 
the  members.  When  the  plaintiff  became  a  member  of  the  association,  he 
was  required  to  enter  into  an  agreement  In  writing  to  abide  by  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws,  and  thus  formed  contractual  relations  with  all  of 
the  other  members  respecting  all  of  the  matters  set  forth  therein.**  (Cun- 
niff  vs.  Jamour,  31  N.  Y.  Misc.  729.) 

Employers'  Liability. 

Ndglioence  op  Fbllow-Sbrvant. — Where  an  employer  has 
provided  competent  workmen  to  remove  loose  stone  left  in  a  rock 
cutting  after  blasts,  and  their  foreman,  whose  competency  is  un- 
questioned, has  failed  after  an  effort  to  do  so  to  remove  a  large 
stone  from  the  top  of  one  bank  of  the  cutting  after  the  day's 
blasting,  the  employer  is  not  liable  to  one  of  the  workmen,  whom 
he  directed  to  go  to  work  in  the  cutting,  for  damages  for  an  injury 
occasioned  by  a  fall  of  the  stone,  within  a  few  hours  afterwards, 
since  the  employer  had  the  right  to  intrust  the  details  of  the  work 
to  his  foreman  and  the  other  workmen,  and  if  the  accident  was 
the  result  of  some  negligent  act  of  commission  or  omission  in 
their  midst,  the  negligence  was  that  of  a  fellow-servant,  which 
risk  the  injured  employee  assumed  in  entering  upon  the  employ- 
ment.   (Capasso  vs.  Woolfolk,  163  N.  Y.  472.) 

Master's  Duty  to  Inspect  and  Keep  Appliances  in  Good 
Condition. — Where  a  servant  was  injured  by  an  accident  caused 
by  a  defect  in  an  appliance,  which  might  have  been  caused  by 
hard  usage,  but  was  not  observed  by  any  one  until  after  the  ac- 
cident, and  a  proper  inspection  might  have  disclosed  the  defect, 
it  is  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury  whether  the  injury  was  due 
to  the  master's  negligence  in  the  proper  inspection  of  the  ap- 
pliance, and  thus  to  the  lack  of  reasonable  care  on  his  part  to 
keep  it  in  good  condition,  or  to  replace  it  by  one  that  was  good 
and  suitable.    (Byrne  vs.  Eastmans  Co.,  163  N.  Y.,  461.) 
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Nbgligengb  of  Master — When  a  Platform  Constitutes  a 
Permanent  Structure. — Covers  of  hopper  boxes  located  in  a 
grain  elevator  and  adjusted  to  the  tops  of  the  boxes  by  cleats, 
originally  furnished  for  the  sole  purpose  of  covering  the  hopper 
boxes  and  afterwards  used  as  platforms  upon  which  it  was 
necessary  for  the  workmen  in  the  elevators  to  mount  in  order 
to  gain  access  to  temporary  grain  bins,  constitute  permanent 
structures;  and  where  such  a  cover  slidesi  to  one  side  while  a 
workman  is  stepping  upon  it  for  the  purpose  of  looking  into  a 
bin,  because  the  structure  is  inadequate  to  bear  the  strain  placed 
upon  it,  and  he  is  carried  down  into  the  conveyer  and  injured, 
the  proprietor  of  the  elevator  is  liable  for  the  personal  injuries 
thus  sustained.  (Berry  vs.  Atlantic  Storage  Co.,  50  App.  Div., 
590.) 

Liability  op  Master  for  Defective  Scaffold. — The  duty  to 
furnish  safe  and  suitable  scaffolding  and  other  mechanical  ap- 
pliances, imposed  upon  an  employer  by  section  18  of  the  Labor 
Law  (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  415),  is  absolute,  and  the  employer  can- 
not, by  delegating  the  performance  of  such  duty  to  another,  re- 
lieve himself  from  responsibility  if  the  scaffolding  or  other  me- 
chanical contrivance  be  in  fact  unsuitable  and  unsafe. 

A  structure  consisting  of  planks  laid  upon  empty  cement  bar- 
rels, placed  on  each  side  of  a  moving  cable,  with  planks  laid 
from  the  floor  to  the  planks  on  the  barrels,  designed  to  enable 
the  employees  to  pass,  and  take  material  from  one  side  of  the 
cable  to  the  other,  is  a  scaffolding  within  the  meaning  of  section 
18  of  the  Labor  Law,  and  a  jury  may  properly  find  that  the  scaf- 
folding was  unsafe,  unsuitable  and  improper  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  used.  (McLaughlin  vs.  EJidlitz,  50  App.  Div., 
518.) 

Master  and  Servant. — An  employer  is  not  liable  for  personal 
injuries  sustained  by  an  employee  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
^'jumping"  action  of  an  iron  attached  to  an  ironing  machine 
which  she  is  operating,  where  only  one  witness  testifies  that 
the  iron  had  ever  jumped  before,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
she  had  ever  informed  the  employer  of  it,  although  other  de- 
fects in  the  machine  had  been  brought  to  his  attention.  (Camp- 
bell vs.  Jughardt,  50  App.  Div.,  460.) 
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TABLE  L— NUMBER  AND  MEMBERSHIP  OF  UNIONS. 

[Jone  80,  1900.] 


USTDUSTRIBS. 


1»  Batld1nir«  Stone  Worklni;,  Kte. 

Stone  working 

Briok  and  cement  makioff 

Bailding  and  paving  traaee 

Building  and  street  labor 


II.  Clothinfl:  and  T«ztllea 

Garments 

Hats,  oapsandftirs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

Shirts,  collars,  cu£b  and  laundry . 

Textiles 

III.  Metals,  Maohinery  and  Shlp- 
balldini; 

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel.. 

BnKineers  and  firemen 

ShipbnUding 

IT.  Transportation 

Bailroads 


Street  railways 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc. 

T.  Printing,  Binding,  Bte 


YI.  Tobacco .^ 

VII.  Food  and  Uqnors 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters. . 

Tin.  Theater  and  Mnsie 

IZ.  Wood  Workinir  And  Furniture. 
X.  Bestanrants  and  Betail  Trade. 


XI.  Pnblie  Buiployment.. 

XII.  Miscellaneous 

Glass 


Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades. 
Mixed  employment... 


OBAND  TOTAI«. 


NUMBKB  OF  IJNIOVB. 


Kew 
York 
City. 


169 

18 


120 
27 

46 

81 

0 

5 
8 
1 

87 
88 
14 
80 
10 

89 

21 

1 

6 

1 

11 

28 

18 

80 

90 

10 

14 
28 
16 

15 

10 

4 
1 

6 


Remain- 
der of 
the  SUte. 


288 

88 

0 

288 

18 

76 
84 

7 

8 

'     8 

18 

204 

146 

20 

86 

8 

162 

121 

4 
4 

1 
82 

60 

48 

60 

28 
41 

20 

86 

48 

42 

72 

14 
22 

22 

14 


489 


1,114 


New 
York 
State. 


467 

41 

9 

862 

45 

121 

65 
18 
18 
11 
19 

291 

178 

84 

06 

18 

201 

142 

6 

9 

2 

48 

88 

66 

99 
48 

51 

84 
69 
68 

67 

82 

18 
28 

27 

14 


1,608 


{ 


Sex. 


M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
F 
M 
F 

\f 
\¥ 

JM 

JM 
IF 

M 

M 
M 
M 
H 

CM 

^£ 

M 
M 
M 

M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
M 
M 
CM 

^£ 

CM 

^£ 

M 
M 
F 
M 


{ 


M 

F 

Ma^F 


MmBBBSHip  OF  XJinoifS. 


Kew 
York 
City. 


67,088 

8,414 


41,828 

12!801 

20.688 

i,406 

17.865 

9,866 

1,100 


022 

60 

902 


45 


18.979 

6.994 

1,748 

4,988 

1,299 

9,990 

6 

2,68<' 

6 

8,700 

960 

40U 

8,202 

18,766 

MS 

4,769 

$,001 

6,164 

2,702 

8,452 

7,606 

6,060 

1,171 

t46 

6,461 


860 

81 
486 
128 
251 

81 


146,277 

7,060 

158,337 


Bemain- 

derof 

the  State. 


20,866 

1,U7 

822 

16,687 

1,880 

6,128 

8,818 

1,721 

1,990 

888 

86 

1,838 

161 


146 
1,440 
1,001 

19,072 

15,800 

990 

2,458 

815 

20,468 

9 

11,780 

f 

771 


1,100 

6,428 

2,866 

88 

8.860 

190 

4,662 

2,098 

2,450 

1,675 

7 

8,067 

4,077 

918 

1,771 

8 

4,286 

16 


1,196 

1.162 

16 

1,490 


90,648 

8,799 
04,965 


Kew 
York 
SUte. 


77,894 

4.531 

822 

67,910 

14,131 

86,666 

6,7  la 

19.576 
4,976 
1.407 
85 
1.960 
911 
1,188 

1.485 
1,001 

8S.061 

21,808 

2.788 

7,896 

1.614 

80,448 

8 

14,868 

8 

8.471 

1,894 

1.5(.0 

9,^1 15 

10,682 

551 

8,129 

8,7fl 

0,706 

4.79S 

4,911 

0.081 

465 

0,117 

5,248 

464 

7.222 

8 

5,146 

47 

925 

1.818 

1,413 

47 

1,490 


280,820 

10,788 

847,603 
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TABLE  II.— UNEMPLOYMENT :  (a)  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

[Second  Qaarter,  lOOU.] 


INDUSTRIES. 


I.  BalldlniTy  Stone  Workliiir«  Ete.. 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paring  trades 

Building  and  street  labor 

U.  ClotblBf  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  ftirs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloyes,  etc 

Shirts,  collars,  cuffs  and  lanndiy. .. 

Textiles 

III.  Metftls,    Machine vy    and    Shlp- 

balldiog 

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel.... 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shipbuilding 

IT.  Traniiportation 

BaUroads* 

Street  railways — .. 

Coach  driyers,  eto 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  trackmen,  eto — 

V.  Printing,  Binding*  Btc 

▼I.  Tobacco  

Til.  Food  and  Uqnors 

Food  preparauon 

IfiJt  liqoors  and  mineral  waters.... 

Till.  Tl&eater  and  Maslc 

IX.  Wood  Working  and  Fnmltare... 

X.  Restanrants  and  Retail  Trade  . .. 

XI.  Pnblle  Bmploynaent 

XII.  Miseellaneons 

Glass 

Barberlng 

Other  distinct  trades 

GRAND  TOTAIi < 


iDLBNBBf 

1  OH  Last  Day 

OF 

QOABTBB. 

Sex. 

ICembers 
report- 
ing. 

Number 
idle. 

Per 
cent 
idle. 

M 

66.606 

8,414 

16,899 

87.8 

M 

1,238 

86.3 

M 

40,891 

12,959 

81.7 

H» 

12,801 

1,202 

9.8 

5^ 

80,482 

11,178 

64.6 

9,405 

1,640 

68.2 

(M 

;f 

17,804 

10,816 

67  9 

t,$66 

1,640 

69.6 

M 

1,109 

684 

62.7 

M 

622 

96 

19.8 

SO 
002 

M 

167 

18.5 

M 

45 

10 

22.2 

M 

18,999 

1,880 

9.8 

M 

6,914 

286 

4  8 

M 

1.748 

618 

35.1 

M 

4,938 

144 

2,9 

M 

1.209 

237 

18.2 

VM 
F 
M 

9,765 

6 
2,688 

6 

1,071 

11.0 

81 

3.1 

M 

2,700 

60 

1.0 

M 

785 

113 

16.4 

M 

400 

60 

12.5 

M 

3,202 

777 

28.6 

\f 

18,766 

1,146 

8.8 

sts 

70 

31.7 

\f 

4.760 

1.727 

86.8 

S,601 

J,495 

41.6 

M 

6.164 

2,702 

660 

12.8 

M 

602 

18.6 

M 

2,452 

168 

6.4 

Jf 

4,470 

1,018 

22.7 

148 

48 

10.7 

M 

6,060 

1,017 

16.8 

M 

'F 

1,171 

149 

12.8 

t46 

K 

6,461 

126 

2.8 

<M 

860 

68 

6.2 

'£ 

81 
486 

46 

9.6 

M 

128 

7 

6.7 

{f 

261 
SI 

M 

142,488 

84,811 

24.4 

F 

7,060 

s.tss 

46.1 

M&F 

140,543 

38,064 

26.6 

Idleness  During  Bn- 
tibb  quabteb. 


Members 
report- 
ing. 


66,628 

8,414 

89,818 

12.801 

20,688 

S,405 

17,865 

B,S65 

1.109 

622 

60 

902 

45 

18,929 
6,944 

1,748 

4,938 

1,299 

9.766 

6 

2,038 

6 

2,700 

785 

400 

8,292 

18,766 

StS 

4,769 

$,601 

6.164 

2,702 

2,452 

7,600 

448 

6,060 

1,171 

t46 

6,461 

860 

SI 

486 

123 

251 

SI 


144,492 

7,060 
161,662 


Number 
idle. 


9,092 

1.108 

7,156 

834 

8,890 

704 

3,580 

704 

170 

17 


120 
8 

474 

149 
86 
96 

145 
291 


42 


60 

23 

60 

126 

981 

69 

1,648 

1,401 

461 

809 

142 

18$ 

17 

644 

108 


15 
81 


21 


17,708 

9,181 
19,884 


Per 

cent 
idle. 


164 

82.8 

18.0 

6.8 

18.9 


to. 

20. 

16. 
2. 


5 
1 
9 
8 
7 


13.3 
6.7 

8.4 

2.6 
4.9 
1.9 
11.2 
8.0 


1.6 


1.9 

8.1 

12.5 

8.8 

6.8 

18.9 

84.6 

S8.9 

8.7 

11.4 

6.8 

1.8 

S.8 

10.6 

9.8 


.8 
2.4 


4.8 


12.8 

90.9 

18.1 
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TABLE  II.— UNEMPLOYMENT:  (6)  THE  STATE  OUTSIDE  OF 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

[Second  Qaarter,  1900.] 


IKDUSTBIBS. 


I. 


II. 


Balldtny •  Stone  Working,  Bto. 

Stone  working • 

Brick  and  cement  making 

Building  and  paving  trades 

Bailding  and  street  labor 

Clotklng  and  Textiles 

Garments 


Hats,  caps  and  fnrs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

Shirts,  oollars,  onlb  and  lanndry. . 


TextUes 


III. 


Metals,    Maehlnery 
bniidlnc 

Iron  and  steel 


and    Ship* 


IV. 


Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel. . . . 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shipbuilding 

Transportation 


Railroads 


Street  railways «• 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Scumen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc. . 


V.  Printing,  Binding,  Bte. 


VI. 
VIL 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XIL 


Tobacco 

Food  and  Uqaors 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 

Theater  and  Mosle 

Wood  Working  and  Fnrultare.. 
Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade. . . 


Publlo  Bmployment 

Mlscellaneons  

Glass 


Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades 
Mixed  employments. 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 


IDLKNI88  ON  LAST  DaT 

Idleness  Dubino  En- 

OWi 

[jUABTBB. 

TIBE 

QUABTBB. 

Sex. 

Members 
report- 
ing. 

Number 
idle. 

Per 
cent 
idle. 

Members 
report- 
ing. 

Number 
idle. 

Per 
oent 

idle. 

M 

19,406 

9,806 

14.0 

19,108 

626 

9.8 

M 

1,001 

208 

20.8 

977 

110 

11.8 

M 

420 

16,165 

20 
2,454 

4.7 
16.2 

427 
16,030 

M 

872 

2.3 

M 

1,810 

213 

11.8 

1.765 

44 

2.6 

<M 

4,960 

798 

14.6 

6,066 

988 

4.7 

F 

t,96S 

tS7 

8.0 

9,943 

10 

.5 

M 

1,680 

88 

6.2 

1,670 

13 

.8 

F 

l,9i0 

SI 

1.6 

1,990 

10 

.5 

5M 

388 

32 

8.2 

888 

15 

8.9 

)F 
(M 

86 
1,888 

86 
1,888 

472 

85.4 

200 

14.9 

:m 

:  F 

(M 

161 

220 

146 

1,815 

124 
12 

77.0 
6.5 

161 

220 

146 

1,440 

119 

9.0 

10 

...... 

{f 

M 

651 
18.864 

89 
9,166 

lt.6 
11.6 

6S6 
18,676 

1 

168 

.8 

M 

16,807 

1,866 

12.2 

16,140 

126 

.8 

M 

774 

148 

19.1 

<88 

26 

8.8 

M 

2,468 

77 

8.1 

2,488 

6 

.2 

M 

815 

75 

28.8 

815 



CM 
{F 
)M 

|f 

10,916 

9,666 

19.8 

19,429 

968 

6.6 

2 

J 

11,548 

680 

6.9 

11,522 

110 

1.0 

1 

1 

^M 

771 

771 

M 
M 

484 

1,100 
6,063 

106 

24.4 

484 
1,100 
5.602 

M 

1,770 

29.2 

863 

16.2 

5M 

{f 

9,881 

184 

4.7 

9,886 

60 

9.1 

S8 

S 

7.9 

88 

1 

9.5 

5M 
Jf 

9,866 

184 

4.0 

9,860 

42 

1.6 

IfO 

8 

6.7 

116 

4 

S.6 

M 

4,646 

628 

11.6 

4,967 

897 

7.9 

M 

2.087 

51 

2.4 

2,093 

12 

.6 

M 

2,450 

472 

10.2 

2,174 

825 

14.9 

CM 

1.064 

614 

48.8 

1,064 

87 

8.6 

4 
8,090 

f 

886 

60.0 
29.8 

4 
2,846 

189 

4.0 

M 

F 
M 

8,860 

81 

9.4 

8,868 

47 

1.4 

918 

1,678 

8 

3,806 

8 
80 

1.4 
1.8 

918 

1,678 

8 

8,468 

422 

11. 1 

...  .  .^.^ 

l.S 

16 
430 

1 
90 

6.8 
20.5 

439 

,  I 

.3 

M 

1,105 

42 

8.5 

870 

5 

.6 

CM 

962 

147 

16.8 

934 

99 

4.9 

16 
1,210 

i 

143 

6.5 
11.8 

"Ti'xo 

M 

86.780 

11,064 

19.9 

84,616 

9.609 

8.1 

F 

8,S6S 

fM 

7.6 

5,559 

16 

.5 

M&F 

90,148 

11,818 

19.6 

87,048 

9,607 

3.0 

51] 
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TABLE  II.— UNEMPLOYMENT :  (c)  THE  ENTIRE  STATE. 

[Second  Quarter,  IMO.] 


IKDC78TBIES. 


I.  Balldlns,  Stone  'Working,  Ete... 

Stone  workinfif 

Brick  and  oemeat  maklnff 

Bnildlnir  and  paYing  traaee 

Bnilding  and  street  labor 

II.  Clothios  and  Textiles 

Garments • 

Hats,  caps  and  fars 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  eto 

Shirts,  ooUars,  onffs  and  laondry  ... 

Textiles 

UI.  MetaU,    Maolilnery    and    SMp- 

baildini: «.. 

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel. . . . 

Enf^ineers  and  firemen 

Shipbnildini; 

IV,  Tnuisportatlon 

Bailroads 

Street  railways 

Coach  drivers,  eto 

Seamen,  pilots,  eto 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc — 

T.  Printing,  Binding,  Sto 

Tf.  Tobaeco 

VII.  Food  and  liiqaors 

Food  preparation 

Halcliqaors  and  mineral  waters... 

▼III.  Theater  and  Music 

I2L  Wood  Working  and  Famitnre. . . 
X.  Restaurants  and  Betail  Trade.— 

XI.  Pnbllo  Employment 

XII.  Miscellaneous 

Glass 

Barberlng 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 

OBANI>  TOTAI4 < 


Idlbness  on  Last  Bat 

Idleness  Dubino  En- 

Sex. 

or 

QUABTBB. 

TIBE 

QUABTBB. 

Members 
report- 

Number 
idle. 

Per 
cent 

Members 
report- 

Namber 
Idle. 

Per 
cent 

ing. 

idle. 
241 

ing. 

idle. 

M 

76,011 

4,416 

18,294 

74,886 

9,618 

12.9 

M 

1,446 

82.8 

4,891 

1,218 

27.6 

M 
M 

4» 

67,056 

20 
16,418 

4.7 
27.0 

427 
65,752 

7,527 

18.6 

M 

14,111 

1.415 

10.0 

14,066 

878 

6.2 

M 

F 

26,442 

11.896 

46.7 

26,689 

4,128 

16.1 

6.S68 

1,877 

S6.0 

6,869 

714 

18,8 

(M 
>F 

19,503 

10.404,    53.8 

19.525 

8,593 

18.4 

4,f75 

1,671 

S9.1 

4,f7J 

7J4 

i6.7 

M 

1.497 

616 

41.1 

1,407 

185 

12.4 

>F 

86 
1,960 

86 
1,960 

567 

28.9 

217 

11.1 

F 

til 

If4 

68.8 

911 

<U 

1,122 

179 

10.0 

1122 

120 

10.7 

>F 
IM 

{f 

M 

146 
1,860 

146 
1,485 

129 

9.6 

13 

.0 

661 
88.78« 

8$ 

8.446 

2,152 

it.e 
10.6 

686 
82,606 

682 

1.9 

M 

21,251 

10.1 

21,084 

275 

1.8 

M 

2.522 

761 

80.2 

2,631 

111 

4.4 

M 

7,396 

221 

8.0 

7,876 

101 

1.4 

M 

1.614 

812 

19.3 

1,614 

146 

9.0 

\  F 

CM 

F 

29,681 

14,186 

7 

8,627 

12.2 

29,194 

7 

14,160 

7 

1,264 

4.8 

761 

6.4 

i62 

1.1 

M 

8,471 

50 

1.4 

8,471 

50 

1.4 

M 

1,169 

219 

18.7 

1,169 

23 

2.0 

M 

1,500 

50 

8.8 

1,500 

60 

8.3 

M 

9.855 

2.547 

27.2 

8.894 

979 

ll.O 

■:¥ 

16,697 

1,279 

7.7 

16,602 

991 

6.0 

S61 

7S 

90.9 

861 

60 

18.6 

{¥ 

8,124 

1,861 

22.9 

7,629 

1,690 

22.2 

5  7«i 

1,60$ 

40.4 

8,716 

1,406 

87.8 

M 

9,700 

'      4,789 

1,188 

12.2 

9,421 

788 

8.4 

M 

653 

11.5 

4.796 

321 

6.7 

M 

4,911 

630 

12.8 

4.626 
8,660 

467 

10.1 

}M 
F 

6,624 

1,627 

27.0 

176 

2.0 

46S 

60 

11.1 

469 

17 

8.8 

M 

9,080 

1,908 

21«0 

8,906 

788 

8.8 

CM 

{f 

}M 
>F 

4,681 

280 

6.1 

4,629 

166 

8.4 

464 

7,124 

8 

4,666 

5 
166 

.6 
2.2 

464 

7,124 

8 

4,818 

16 

.2 

476 

10.2 

66 

1.6 

47 
925 

1 
136 

9.1 
14.7 

81 
925 

22 

2.4 

M 

1,318 

49 

8.7 

093 

5 

.5 

(M 

Jf 

M 

1,213 

147 

12.1 

1,185 

89 

8.3 

47 
1,210 

J 
143 

9.1 
11.8 

81 
1,210 

M 

229.268 

46,876 

20  0 

229,108 

10,899 

20,296 

8.9 

F 

10y4£8 

S,607 

8S.6 

9,196 

91.1 

M&F 

889,601 

49,88i8 

90.6 

880,600 

22,491 

9.4 
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TABLE  III.— NUMBER  OF  UNIONS,  MEMBERSHIP  AND 

UNEMPLOYMENT,  BY  TOWNS. 

[Quarter  ended  Jane  30, 1000.] 


TOWNS. 


Albany 

Albion 

Alexandria  Bay... 
Amsterdam 

Aubam 

Bald  wlnsyille 

BataTla 

Binghamton 

Binne  water 

Black  Kiver 

Boffiilo 

Canajoharie 

Gaaandaigna 

Ganaatola 

Carthage 

Cbaamont 

Clayton 

Clyde 

CobleskUl 

Coboea 

Coming , 

Cortland , 

Cozaaokie 

Creek  Locka 

Danaville 

Depew 

Depoait 

Dunkirk 

Eaat  Syraonae , 

Bddyrille 

Slmira 

£rie   R.  A.aaaaa  .Ma. 

Falconer , 

Faocher 

Felta  Milla 

Fiab  klU-on-Hndaon 

Fort  Edward 

Frankfort 

Fulton 

GeneTa 

GlenaFalla 

GloyeraTlIle 

QouTeneur 

HigbFalla 

HomeUarille , 

Hndaon 

Hulberton 

Ilion , 

Irrington 

lalfp 

Ithaca 

Jameatown 


Number 

of 
unions. 


1 
2 

42 

1 
2 

159 

1 
8 
3 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 

10 

6 


2 
1 
1 
4 

1 
17 

5 

1 

24 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
12 
6 


1 
1 

19 

4 
1 
1 
2 
1 

16 

16 


M 
K 

M 
M 

CM 

M 

CM 

If 

M 
M 
M 

M 
M 
M 

M 
M 

CM 

Jf 

M 

<M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
CM 

{f 

M 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
M 
M 
M 
^1 
M 
M 
M 
M 
CM 

}f 

M 
M 

CM 

{f 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 


Member- 
ahip. 

iDLursss  ON  Last  Day 

OF  QUABTBB. 

iDumas  DuBiNo  £h- 

TIBB  QUABTBB. 

Members 
report- 
ing. 

Number 
idle. 

Per 

cent 
idle. 

Membera 
report- 
ing. 

Number 
idle. 

Per 
cent 
idle^ 

5.550 
t6 
75 

5,421 

96 

75 

61 

764 

1,396 

* 

15 

167 

1,918 

68 

90 

85 

28,607 

149 

20 

89 

21 

245 

11 

43 

25 

60 

685 

960 

407 

79 

9 

20 

810 
9 

16 

35 

828 

15.1 

7.7 
21.8 

""i.i 
28.1 

5,864 

96 

59 

89 

889 

3,396 

9 

151 
9 

2.8 
7.7 

80 

907 
1,400 

9 

0 
0 

1.0 
.6 

15 

8 
123 
27a 

20.0 
78.7 
14.2 

167 

2,062 

71 

167 

1,012 

68 

00 

35 

27,040 

187 

20 

80 

21 

245 

11 

48 

25 

50 

685 

9S5 

407 

79 

9 

20 

2 
50 

1.2 
8.1 

00 

85 

1 

4,704 

5 

2.0 

16.4 

9.1 

20,425 

US 

1,528 

5.» 

20 

02 

6 
20 

6.7 
05.2 

• 

21 

245 

11 

43 

25 

50 

87 

JS 
6 

"12*7 

6.0 
1.6 

685 
600 

14 

2.0 

400 
80 

3 

.7 

f 

26 

60 

18 

18 

1,179 

25 

1.001 

831 

9 

66 

1,452 

5 

18 

1,179 

25 

1,001 

831 

9 

66 

1,440 

S 

7 

1,170 
25 

500 

26 

6 

60.8 
1.8 

.« 

1,075 
331 

4 

.4 

f 

56 

1,456 

181 
9 

0.0 

66.7 

16 

1.2 

06 

1 

58 

68 

1 

17 

68 

60 

26 

26 
54 
44 

47 

31 

514 

270 

573 

95 

26 
54 
44 

47 

31 

514 

274 

578 

96 

54 

44 

1 
20 

1 

20 
84 
22 

2.8 
61.7 

8.2 

5.6 
81.1 

8.8 

47 
81 

1 

2.1 

614 
274 

578 

t5 

18 
6 

1 

2.» 
.2 

2 

76 

76 
1,490 

SIS 
08 

102 
21 
55 
72 

852 
16 

711 

967 

6 
86 
141 
6 
8 
8 

6.6 
5.8 

45.0 
6.1 
7.8 

14.8 

76 
1,400 

SIS 
08 
04 
21 
55 
72 

848 
16 

548 

967 

1,405 
SIS 

8 

.& 

98 
102 

1 

1.0 

21 

55 

72 

67 

01 

6 

144 

60 

08.1 
26.0 
S7.6 
20.8 
18.7 

858 

16 

7 

2.0 

704 
967 

4 

.r 
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TABLBS   lU— OonttrnveA. 


TOWNS. 


Johnstown 

Jordan  

Kingston 

Luioaster 

Lsnsingbnrg 

LaSaUe 

Le  Fever  FsUs 

Leyden  Station 

Lindenharst 

Littie  Falls 

I«ockport 

Malone 

Mamaroneck 

Matteawan 

Mechanioville 

Medina 

liiddietown 

Hineville 

Mount  Vernon 

Xewark 

Kewburgh 

ITew  Rocbelle 

New  York,  all  boroagbs. 

V&w  Tork,  Bronx 

New  York,  Brooklyn... 

New  York,  Manhattan.. 

New  York,  Manhattan 
and  Bronx 

New  York,  Manhattan 
and  Brooklyn  

New  York  Queens 

New  York,  Richmond... 

Niagara  Falls 

North  Tonawanda 

Norwich 

Norwood 

Nyack 

Oi{densbnrg 

Olean  

Oneida 

Oneonta 

Oswego 

Oswego  Fall« 

Owego 

Palmer  Falls 

Peekskill 

Plattsbarg 

Port  Chester 

Port  Jeivis 

Potsdam. 

Poaghkeepsie 

BsTena 

Rensselaer 

Betsof 

Bochestor 

Borne 

fioeendale 


Number 

of 
unions. 


1 
1 
1 

II 

83 

1 
1 
2 
8 
1 
7 
1 
8 
2 

22 

8 

1 

18 

185 

802 


1 
23 
18 

80 

3 


1 
2 
2 
21 
2 

11 

18 
1 
1 
1 

10 
3 
4 
0 
1 

13 

1 
4 

1 

65 

7 
1 


Sex. 


f 


M 
M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
F 
M 
M 
M 
CM 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
CM 

\^ 

M 

CM 

Jf 

CM 

{f 

M 

M 
M 
M 

If 

M 

CM 

^£ 

M 
M 
M 
M 

CM 

Jf 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
CM 

^£ 

M 
M 

If 

M 
M 


Member- 
ship. 


7 

81 

250 

210 

418 

28 

16 

201 

4 

40 
496 

to 

1,407 

lot 

12 

48 

107 

145 

24 

851 

73 

400 

33 

1.130 

666 

384 

6,306 

83 

1,612 

26,181 

t4t 

110,489 

6,755 

160 

150 

1,509 

870 

1,771 

60 

160 

145 

S 

19 

44 

05 

809 

177 

550 

7 

632 

14 

14 

27 

324 

58 

816 

012 

2 

445 

t 

30 

286 

200 

6,781 

8S 

121 

165 


iDUiNBss  ON  Last  Day 

OF  QUABTEB. 


Members 
report- 
ing. 


7 

81 

236 

219 

418 

28 

16 

201 

4 

40 

8f'3 

to 

1,273 

lot 

12 

43 

100 

145 

24 

849 

73 

400 

83 

1,138 

665 

381 

5,806 

83 

1.612 

25,021 

tit 

106,055 

6J35 

160 

160 

1,500 

870 

1.184 

60 

105 

148 

3 

10 

41 

95 

843 

177 

650 

7 

526 

14 

14 

27 

824 

58 

816 

012 

2 

438 

t 

80 

286 


6,5?8 

33 

121 


Namber 
idle. 


27 
66 

2 


1 
15 

6.3 
7.5 

20 

50.0 

112 

8!8 

•  *•  ■ 

16 
8 

"is'o 

2.1 

1*2 
23 
98 

8.4 
81.6 
19.0 

07 

9 

64 

631 

St 

808 

4,152 

10 

29,990 

3,tll 

10 

80 

149 

141 

65 

1 

15 

25 

t 

1 

10 

6 

159 


59 
45 


83 
1 
8 

80 


47 


852 
"21 


Per 
cent 
idle. 


88.9 

11.6 

29.7 

.6 


8.6 
1.4 
16.7 
11.9 
38.6 
19.1 
16.0 
4.1 
27.5 
47.6 

6.2 


20 

9 
16 

4 

1 

14.8 
17.6 
66.7 

5.8 
22.7 

6.8 
18.9 


10.7 


8.6 


10.2 
1.7 
2.6 
8.8 


10.7 


6.7 
2.1 


18.0 
1714 


IDLBKB88  DUBINQ  EW- 
TIBB  QUABTBB. 


Members 
report- 
ing. 


7 

81 

235 

219 

418 


199 
4 

40 
863 

to 

1,278 

lot 

12 

43 

100 

146 

24 

818 

78 

400 

83 

1,107 

665 

884 

6,306 

83 

1,612 

26,181 

t4B 

108.704 

6,736 

100 

160 

1,609 

870 

1,188 

60 

105 

143 

5 

10 

44 

96 

848 

177 

650 

7 

526 

14 

14 

27 

324 

58 

316 

912 

2 

438 

t 

SO 

286 


Namber 
idle. 


6.622 

33 

121 


24 

20 

85 

1 


X 

82 

2.6 

15 
8 

2 

23 
7 

15.0 
2.1 

""!§ 

81.5 
1.4 

5 

9 

.6 

1.4 

685 

tl 

170 

1,168 

ll.O 

ll.l 
4.6 

15,667 
t,160 

10 

26 

102 

67 

6 


8 
2 
2 


21 


11 


4 

10 


11 


230 


Per 
cent 
idle. 


77.4 

8*5 

16.0 

.2 


14.8 

St.O 

6.8 

17.0 

6.7 

7.7 

.4 


2.9 

4.2 

66.7 


18.2 

2.1 

.2 


4.0 


8.4 


1.8 
1.1 


2.6 


1.7 

i'.h 
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TABliB   III— Concluded. 


TOWNS. 


Rotterdam 

Botterdam  JanotioD 

Bye 

Salamanca 

Sandy  HiU 

Saratoga  Springs. . . 

Sangertiee 

Sayville 

Schenectady 

Seneca  Falls 

Sbortsvllle 

Silver  Creek 

Sing  Sing 

Sloatsbnrg 

Snifern 

Syracuse 

Taxrytown 

Tonawanda 

Troy 

Tnokahoe 

Tazedo  Park 

Utica 

V»lton 

Wappingers  Falls.. 

Watertown 

Watervllet 

Waverly 

WellsvIUe 

Whitehall  

Wblteport 

Tonkere 


Number 

of 
unions. 


1 
1 
1 
2 
8 
1 
2 
2 

29 

6 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 

82 

6 
2 

30 

1 
2 

88 

1 

1 

25 
1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

20 


Sex. 


M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 

M 
M 

<M 

{f 

M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 

M 
M 

CM 

)V 

M 

M 

CM 

CM 

{f 

M 

CM 

M 
M 
M 


Member- 
ship. 


IDLBNVSB  ON  LA9T  DAT 
OF  QUABTBB. 


Members 
report- 
ing. 


14 
80 
20 
67 
04 
14 
46 
04 
2,021 

to 

201 

24 

17 

54 

50 

10 

5,080 

760 

382 

74 

8,180 

66 

22 

100 

8,408 

8B1 

24 

28 

167 

2,428 

19 

50 

22 

1 

10 

156 

131 

1,166 


14 


20 
57 
04 
14 
46 
04 
2,021 
iO 

201 
24 
17 
54 
50 
10 
6,087 

760 

882 

74 

8,118 

66 

22 

180 
8.308 

S»l 
24 
28 

167 
2,421 
19 
50 
22 
1 
16 

150 


Number 
idle. 


1,166 


8 


I  m^  m  i 


2 

89 


26 
8 
5 
5 

85 

2 

806 

6 


8 

272 

1 

12 


Per 

cent 
Idle. 


256 


1 

IS 

155 

f 


187 


5.3 


2.1 
1.0 


8. 
12. 
20. 

0. 

70. 
20 

7. 


4.1 

8.7 

1.6 

64.5 


7.5 


IDLBKE88  DURING   EV- 
TIRB  QUABTBB. 


Members 
report- 
ing. 


14 


4.4 

7.8 

6.4 

10.6 


4.5 


11.7 


20 
57 
04 
14 
46 
04 
2^011 
90 


Number 
idle. 


17 

53 

60 

10 

6,462 

760 

882 

74 

8,112 

66 

22 

130 

8,806 

991 

24 

28 

167 

2,825 

19 

50 

23 

1 

16 

166 


11 

is 

» ■  * 

2 


1 

58 

1 


108 

'ii 

"32 


Per 
cent 
idie. 


1.166' 


t.S 


•  •  • 

ii.» 


••«••• 


10.0 

1.1 
.1 


3.5 

ii'i 


5  S 


8.2 
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TABLJE  IV.— CHANGES  IN  RATES  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS 
OF  LABOR  OF  MEMBERS  OF  TRADE  UNIONS  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY  BP:TWEEN  1897  AND  1900. 

[This  table  shows  advances  in  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  and  redactions  of  the  hoars  of  labor  in  tbei»ast  three 
years.    For  a  more  complete  statement  of  wage  rates  and  worlLing  time,  see  Table  V\.] 


ThA.DB  AKD  BOROUGH. 


Ratis  of  Waou  Pxb  Day, 
Mabch  81— 


liMO. 


1897. 


EouBS  OF  Labor  r£H  Day, 
Mabch  81— 


ON  BACH  FIB8T 

FIYK  DAYS  OF 

WEEK. 


liMO. 


1807. 


ON  SATURDAY. 


1900. 


1897. 


I.    BUII^DINO,  8TON£  WOBKINO,  ETC. 

Stone  Worklnip. 

Bluettime  OUUra  und  Flagg&rt. 
Biooklyn 


Machine  Bton*  Workeri  and  Hand  Bubben. 
Manhattan 


Manhattan 


MarbU  CutUre  HOpmi. 


Mai^U  PoHihm't^  Rvbbwn  and  Sawyers, 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan 


Stone  Setten. 


Manhattan 

Balldlnif  and  Tawing  Trades. 

Brieklayert  and  JfMotw. 


Bronx  .. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  ., 

Qneens  (formerly  FlnsMng) , 

Qaeens  (formerly  Long  Isuind  City) . 
Richmond 


Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

Manhattan 

Qneena  (formerly  Corona) 

Qoeena  (formerly  Flashing) 

Richmond 


Manhattan 


Derriekmen. 
Xleetrieal  Workers. 


Brooklyn . . 
Manhattan 


Manhattan 


Framers. 


Manhattan 


HonsesmUks  and  Bridgemen. 


Brooklyn 


Painters  and  Deeorators, 


$4  00 

a  26  to4  00 

2  40 


8  00  to  8  25 
8  85  to  8  50 


4  75 


4  40 
4  40 

4  40 


4  40 


4  00 

250  to  4  00 


$3  50 

225  to  8  50 

225 


8  00 
8  00  to  3  26 


4  60 


400 
4  00 
4  00 


4  00 


8  50 

8  50 


3  00 


a2  00  to  bS  50 
aa  00  to  63  50 


8  60  to  400 

2  80  to  8  20 

8  00 


Pavers. 


Brooklyn  .. 
Manhattan 


ManhatUn 


Bo/tMnertnen. 


2  90 


2  75 
a2  00  to  63  00 


8  60 

2  60 

260  to  8  00 


a  Helpers.      6  Joameymen. 


8 


8 


8 


8 
8 
8 
9 
8 
9 


8 
8 
9 
9 


8 
10 


8 


8 


8 


8  to  9 

9 
H 

H 


8 


8 


8 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


8 
8 
8 
8 


8 


8 


8 

8 
8* 

8k 
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TABI.B!    IV— CoBttaned. 


Ratbb  of  Waobs  Pbb 
DAT,  March  81— 

flouBS  or  Labor  Pbr  Day, 
March  SI— 

TRADB  AKD  BOROUGH. 

1900. 

1897. 

ON  BACH  riB«r 

riVB    DATB 

OF  WBBK. 

ON  SATURDAY. 

1900. 

1897. 

1900. 

1887. 

Building  and  P«Ting  Trades— Cont'd. 

ManhattAn 

$4  50 

8  50 
8  60 

8  84 

8  75 

3  15 

820 

3  50 

4  50 
2  84 

2  76 
2  61 

$4  00 

8  00  1o  8  60 

8  00to8  60 

* 

8  60 

860 

300 

240to800 

2  76to3  26 

4  00 

•  226 

260 

2  40 

• 

SKut  Meua  Worken, 
Srodklvn  ..............•..■•....•....•...■.••.■.•• 

MftDhattan ,ri.»i-*T- 

StairbuUd0r». 

IkfAnh&ttan  ......................_.............■.■ 

8 

8 

4 

g 

SUamFOUn. 
MftBhattftn ».,.. -.--tt- 

Steant  FUUn'  Helpen, 
ManhAttftn  t...*-t.....t,.t. ...... ......*«, 

Stone  Meuoni. 
Mftnbattan 

8 

• 

8to9 

8 

8 

Marble  Motaie  Workere. 

Man'hsit.f'Jin 

TUe  Layers. 
ManhAttATi 

8 
8 

8 
8 

4 

4 

8 

TUe  Layers'  Helpers, 
Manhattfto ......•......••.•.. 

8 

Building  and  Street  I^abor. 
BrooUvn 

Manhattan ••••. 

S 
8 

8 
9 

4 

8 

.■■*•• . 

8 

Richmond  ._................._............_... 

8 

Plasterers'  Laborers, 

300 

8  00  to  8  60 
2  76 

3  75 

3  60to8  76 
3  00  to  3  76 

BUILDING. 
Iron  and  Steel. 

Blaekomiths. 

9 

8to9 
8to9 

8 

9 

10 

9  to  10 
9  to  10 

8 

10 

8 

8  to  9 
8  to  9 

4 

8 

9 

BoUermakers  and  Iron  Ship  BuUders. 
Brooklvn 

9 

l^^nhattAii 

9 

Hanbattan ••■.••.... 

460 

800to850 

8  00to3  26 
3  76  to  8  25 

250to400 
260to400 

800to867 

2  75 

490 
360 to8  60 

2  76to8  00 

3  50to8  00 

3  lltoSOO 
1  60|  to  3  00 

800 

2  10 

8 

Horsfshoers. 
Manhattan 

8 

Broolcl VB  ._.-_. ....... .................... 

TLfAnhattan  ......................... ...r. ......... 

MachinuU, 
Brooklyn — 

Man^llttflD    ....r....r.....T-T....T      r-TT.r-rT, 

10 
91  to  10 

8to9 

9 

10 
10 

10 

10 

9  to  10 
9  to  10 

8to9 

8 

9 

9 

Pattern  Makers. 

If^iiTi^tfAII ,,,. 

9 

Steam  Sngine  Makers. 
Brooklyn .„ 

9 
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TABUB  IT— Gomolvded. 


RATBB  OV  WAOBS  PBR  DAT, 

Masch  81— 

Hours  op  Labor  Pbr  Day, 
March  81- 

TRADE  AND  BOROUGH. 

1900. 

• 

1897. 

ON  EACH  riBST 

riYSDAisor 

WKRK. 

ox  SATURDAT. 

1900. 

1897. 

1900. 

1897. 

Metsdt  Other  Than  Iron  and  Steel. 

Chpper9mUh9. 
Vanhatum 

Shipbuilding. 

Skip  CarpenUri  and  Oathert. 
Brooklvn 

$3  00to8  50 

8  25to8  50 
8  25  to  8  50 

$2  25  to  2  78 

8  85 

8  00  to  2  25 

9 
8  too 

8  to  10 

• 
9 

8 
8to9 

8  to  10 

9 

MaDhftttan  .....••. .............«.rT-.x«.T--r * 

Spar  Maken, 
SrooklTB ........................ 

8 

9 
9 

9 

10 
10 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 
9 
9 

9 

9 

9 
9 
9 

8 

4 

4 

4 

9 

T.    PRINTING,  BINDING,  BTC. 

BoolMndert  {Blank  Books). 
'Manhsttan  . .................... ......... ..*...... 

9 

BootUndor*  (Book  Oooor  Stamport  and  Gold 

Lay  or 9), 

• 

9 

HaDhattan  Womii";: 

9            9k 

9h 

BookMndort  (Edge  GUdon  and  Marblort), 
Manhattan 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 
9 

8 
9 
8 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 
10 

9  to  10 

10 

10 

9  to  10 
9 
8 

9 

9 

Bookbindon  (Paper  SuUro). 
Manhattan •■•■• 

9 

Bootkinderi(PHnUd  Work). 
Manhattan  rrr. .....,.*..«......*,... •..*......... 

i 

9 

9 

Allborongha Womei"! 

9 

Bloetrotypen. 
Manhattan .......*.......... 

...... ........ 

9 

Prottmon  (Book  and  Job). 
Manhattan 

9 

Manhattan 

2.88J 

8  25 

a  84+ 
4  00 

2  00 

2  00to8  00 
a  32 
850 

9 

IX.    WOOD    WORKING    AND     FfTRNI- 

TURIS. 

Oabinotmakoro. 
firaoUvn  ......................................... 

9 

^"^^ ir^krw^k" 

Machine  Wood  Workort. 

MnnhAlliin  ....................................... 

8 
8 

8 

1 

a  Per  hoar,  minimam. 
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TABLE  v.— CHANGES  MADE  IN  UNION  'WAGE  RATES 
AND  WORKING  TIME  SINCE  APRIL  i,  1900,  AND  COM- 
PARED WITH  THOSE  THAT  PREVAILED  ON  MARCH 

31,  1897. 


TRADE  AND  LOCALITY. 


Rate  of  Waobs  Psb 

DAT 


Sept.  1, 
1900. 


March  81, 
1897. 


Hours  of  Labob. 


ON  EACH  OF 
THB  FIB8T  FIVB 
DATS  OF  WEEK. 


Sept.  I, 
1900. 


Mar.  31, 
1897. 


ON  SATUBDAT. 


Sept.  1. 
1900. 


Mar  Zl, 
1897. 


I.  BUIIiDINO,  STONE  WOBKINO,  ETC. 

Bricklaytrt,  Moiom  and  PUuUrtrt, 

Monot  YerDOii 

New  York,  Richmond 

New  Roobelle 

Port  Cheater 


BfidAayer;  Mtuona  and  FUuUrtrtf  Laboren. 
Kew  York,  Richmond 


Oarptnteri  and  Jdnert. 

New  York,  Bronx 

New  York,  Brooklyn 

New  York,  Richmond 

IConnt  Yernon 

NewRochelle 

Port  Chester 

YonkMv 


HUctrical  WorUrt. 
New  York,  Manhattan {hS^JS^-!^;! 

Fram&rt, 
Vew  York,  Brooklyn 

MarhU  OuUeri. 
New  York,  Manhattan 


MarbU  C%Ut$r»'  uaptn. 
New  York,  Manhattan 


Marble  PolUKers,  Subben  and  Ba-wyen. 
New  York,  Manhattan 


Sh€€t  Metal  Workeri. 
New  York,  Manhattan 


8Uam  FiiUn, 
New  York.  Manhattan 


Steam  FitUn*  Helpen. 
New  York,  Manhattan 


Till.    FOODy  ETC. 

Bohsmian  Baken. 
New  York,  Manhattan {  £2^5^*:^:: 

IX.    WOOD  WORKING,  ETC. 

Oooptrt  {Tight  Work). 
Kew  York,  allboronghs 


$8  SO 

050 

8  50 


oBO 


8  50 
8  60 
8  20 


8  25 


4  00 

250 


8  00 


8  75 
4  00 
2  80 


250 
2  16{ 


$8  00 

a45 

8  00 


a25 


2  25to8  00 

3  25 

9  60to8  00 


2  75 


800 
2  00 


8  20 


8  00  to  8  50 
8  50 
2  00 


2  83i 
2  00 


8 


8 


9tolO 
9 


10 


8 


8 


9 

8 


s 

8 

s 


9 

8 


8 
8 


8 
8 
8 
8 


9 
ft 


a  Per  hour.       b  Fonr  hoore  during  Jnne,  July  and  August ;  other  months,  eight  hoars. 
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TABLE  VI.— MAXIMUM  AND  MINIMUM  RATES  OF  WAGES 
REPORTED  BY  THE  TRADE  UNIONS  OF  NEW  YORK 
STATE  IN  l89S  AND  1900  (MARCH  31),  BY  TRADES  ANI> 
LOCALITIES. 

[This  table  gives  the  wage  rates  of  eTery  union  in  existence  in  both  1805  and  1900,  so  far  as  they  are  at 
all  oomparable.  The  aggregate  membership  of  unions  in  1900  is'also  given,  to  indicate  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  changes  in  the  rate.  It  Is  to  be  observed  that  in  1895  the  Bureau's  inquiry  was  for  the  union  ftc*l» 
of  wages,  while  in  1900  it  essayed  to  ascertain  the  actual  wages  received  by  individual  members  of  th» 
organisation.  In  so  far  as  members  worked  for  wages  below  the  union  scale  in  1895,  the  value  of  ihe  com- 
pwison  would  be  impaired.] 


TBADB  AND  TOWN. 


Number 

of 
unions. 


I.  BUII^DINO,  8TON1S  WORKING,  BTC. 

btoiie  Working. 

Blue  Stone  OutUre  and  Flaggtre, 

New  York,  Brooklyn 

New  York,  klanha€tan 


Frfe  Stone  Cviten, 

New  York,  Brooklyn 

New  York,  Manhattan 


Granile  OutUrt. 


Albany 

Mew  York,  Manhattan 


Machine  Stone  Worken  and  Sand  Rubbere. 
New  York,  Manhattan 


Marble  Cutten. 
New  York,  Manhattan 


Marble  Outtere*  Hdpere, 
New  York,  Manhattan 


Marble  PoUthers,  Bubbert  and  Sawyert. 

New  York,  Brooklyn 

New  York,  Manhattan 


Albany 

Auburn 

Buffalo 

CobleskUl.... 
NUgara  Falls 

Potsdam 

Booheater  .... 

Syraeuaa 

tftlca 


Stone  Cfuttere. 


Stone  Settere, 
New  York,  Manhattan 


Bnlldinff  and  Paving  Trades. 


ArH/Mal  Stone  Maeonti. 
New  York,  all  boroughs 


Albany  .... 
Auburn  .... 
Binghamton 

Buffalo 

Cohoes 

Ooniand...., 

Bimira 

Ithaca  


BrieHayen  and  Maeone, 


Aggregate 
member- 
ship 
March  31, 
1900. 


1 
1 


1 

1 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
I 
I 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 


Kate  of  Wages  Pkb  Day. 


BIOHRST. 


1896. 


1900. 


LOWEST. 


1895. 


100 
150 


128 

i.aoo 


52 
850 


060 
509 
900 


24 

882 


18 

15 

147 

6 

59 

7 

180 

65 

17 


157 


160 


220 
64 
85 

240 
41 
15 
48 
47 


$8  50 
4  00 


4 

4 


50 

50 


*4  05 
4  00 


8  60 


4  00 


225 


8  00 
2  75 


8  50 
8  00 
8  52 
3  60 
8  50 
800 
t8  60 
XZ  25 
3  25 


4  50 


:4  05 
8  00 
8  50 
18  24 
*4  05 
8  15 
800 
8  15 


$4  00 
4  00 


4 
4 


50 
50 


4  00 

4  00 


400 


450 


2  40 


8  50 
3  50 


3 
f8 


00 
06 


8  52 


3 
3 


00 

00 

3  00 

S3  20 

[3  08 

800 


4  75 


4  00  J      400 


*  46  cents  per  hour. 


1 34  cents  per  hour. 


I  For  nine  hours. 


$3  00 
3  SO 

3  50 
^  20 

4  00 
3  00 
3  00 
8  15 


§  For  eight  hours. 


$8  00 
4  00 


3  50 

4  50 


*4  06 
4  00 

2  00 

8  50 

2  25 


3  00 
2  75 


8  50 
8  00 
804 
3  50 
350 
8  00 
:3  06 
:8  25 
2  75 


4  60 


400 


14  05 
3  00 
3  50 
t3  24 
*4  05 
3  15 
3  00 
8  15 


1900. 


$i  oo 
4  0» 


85^ 
8  5(^ 


2  70 
40(^ 


2  25- 
4  0O' 
2  40 


3  2& 
825- 


30O 
18  06 
8  52^ 
8  0O> 
3  OO 
OO 
3  20 
8  Ofr 
3  OO 


I 


4  7^ 


40O 


$8  60» 
3  50 
8  50 

68  20 
400 
8  OO 
3  OO 
3  1& 
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I 
TABLE  VI— UNION  SOAUS  OF  HVAOSMi— Contlnaed. 


Number 

of 
unions. 

Agffreaate 
member- 
ship 
March  31, 
1800. 

Katk 

OF  WaGU  PBE  DAT. 

TRADE  AND  TOWN. 

BIOHB8T. 

LOWEST. 

1895. 

1900. 

1895. 

1900. 

Building  and  Paying  Tradei— Contlnned. 

Bricklayers  and  Maaont—Conttnutd, 
KiDirftton ..............•.•••-r«>>T 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
7 
2 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
16 

1 
1 

1 

30 
40 
42 
62 
62 

140 
1,856 
8,871 

125 
20 
00 
78 
28 
10 
12 
40 
32 
68 

800 
21 
90 
13 

110 

85 

7 

101 

100 
56 

104 

17 

88 

30 

180 

91 

65 

250 

290 

128 

85 

65 

114 

9 

13 

88 

23 

18 

74 

.28 

180 

152 

9 

113 

227 

847 

68 

1.270 

8,427 

802 

459 

188 

*|8  00 
8  60 
3  00 
8  11 

3  00 

4  00 
4  00 
400 
4  00 
3  50 

*4  06 
3  15 
8  00 
8  00 
850 
3  15 
8  50 
8  60 

:8  60 
8  00 
8  50 
8  00 
820 
3  50 

3  00 

4  05 
8  50 

3  UO 

4  00 

5  00 

:3  00 

2  70 
2  70 
2  52 
2  25 
2  50 
2  02 
§2  02 
2  25 
2  00 
2  00 
2  25 
2  26 
2  26 
8  00 
2  00 
2  50 
2  50 
8  UO 
2  50 
8  00 

2  75 

3  50 
3  50 
8  00 
8  25 
3  60 
8  50 
8  50 
3  50 

tl2  72 
8  00 
8  25 
4  50 
8  25 
4  40 
4  40 
4  40 

4  40 
3  50 

t8  60 
8  IS 
3  00 
8  50 
250 
8  15 
8  50 

5  00 
t8  20 

8  SO 
860 
8  50 
8  60 

3  50 
8  00 

4  05 
8  60 
8  00 
4  00 

6  00 

t2  00 

2  80 
2  50 
2  40 
2  25 
2  20 
2  00 
200 
2  25 
225 
2  00 
8  50 
2  50 
2  50 
2  75 
2  00 
2  25 

2  CO 

3  00 

2  50 

3  00 
8  25 
400 

4  00 
8  00 
8  25 
4  00 
4  00 
4  00 
4  00 

*98  00 

8  60 
8  00 
8  11 
8  00 
400 
400 
4  00 
4  00 
8  50 
*4  06 
8  15 
800 
8  00 

2  50 
8  15 
860 

3  15 
*i  60 

8  00 
8  50 
800 
8  20 
860 
800 

4  05 
850 
8  00 
400 

5  00 

13  00 

225 
225 
225 
2  00 
2  00 
2  01 
$2  02 
8  25 
2  00 
2  00 
2  25 
2  00 
2  00 
2  76 
2  CO 

2  25 
260 

3  00 
2  25 
8  00 

2  75 
8  50 

3  00 
8  00 
8  25 
860 
8  25 
860 
3  50 

m  72 

IjOOKtiort . .......................... 

8  00 

Il^iwint.  VAmon .......■>•■•« T«*«-.r 

8  26 

Newbnrgh 

New Rocbelle  ..............................>«-..-• 

800 
8  00 

DTew  York.  Bronx    ...........■........•••■.■.•■•■> 

4  40 

"New  York.  Brooklyn..... 

4  40 

^ew  York.  Manhattan 

4  40 

^ew York.  OaaAna........ ............■....•■.■..■ 

4  40 

New  York.  Riobmond. ...................... •-.... 

8  50 
f3  60 

Nlairara  Falls 

8  15 

Nyack ...... 

8  00 

Of«an  

8  60 

Onnonta  ................_.......................... 

2  60 

"Osweffo.. 

8  16 

Port  Chester 

8  SO 

Ponflbkeensie  ..................................... 

8  15 

Rochester  ............. ............................ 

tS  20 

Itome 

8  60 

Schenectady.........  .............................. 

850 

Sinir  Sine 

8  50 

J!ivracDad  .....«....•......«.«..••.....•«•••.•«••••. 

3  60 

'TtarrYtown 

860 

TrniAWiuiflA.  .   _- 

8  00 

♦Tror 

4  05 

Utica ^ 

Watertown 

8  00 
8  00 

honkers. 

400 

Bridge  and  Ourh  8etUr§. 

6  00 

Xew  York.  Brooklyn.... 

f  2  00 

Oarpentera  and  Joiner§. 

8  00 

Amsterdam 

2  60 
200 
2  00 

Aabnrn.. ............ .............................. 

1  76 

BuffdlO-..   r,.T... .r,.^., - 

S  UO 

Ckihoes.... ........... .............................. 

SOO 

1  80 

2  00 
800 
1  75 

Flshkill-on*HndBon - 

2  00 

Glens  Falls 

2  00 

Irriuirton 

2  75 

8  00 

K{i>g^ton  --,,..-,,.. ...,....,,....T.,..,.-....i,..,., 

.    2  25 

2  OC 

Mount  Vernon....... .............................. 

2  75 

2  00 

ilew  Kocbelle...................... ••••... ......... 

8  76 

New  York.  Bronx 

2  76 
2  26 

8  60 
300 
8  86 

New  York,  ManhattAn 

4  00 

400 
8  50 
800 

*  For  nine  hoiir».  t  For  eight  hours.  t  For  ten  hours.  §  22|  oeuts  per  hour. 
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TABIDS  VI— UNIOlf  nCAUEl  OF  WAGBM— ContinvAd. 


TBADE  AND  TOWN. 


Number 

of 
nnioDB. 


BnlldlniT  and  FRTini^  Tradeft—Contlniied. 

Carp^nUn  and  Join€r$—C<mHnued. 
New  York,  Qaeens ^ 


New  York,  Bichmond 

Niajtara  Falls 

Povutbkeepsle 

Boonester 


Scheneotady 

Brraeiue 

Troy 

TJtlca 

Watertown . 
Yonkera.... 


-  Z}€moKiMnm 
New  York,  Hanhattan 


BnifiJo  ... 
Bochester 


JSUcMmI  Workers. 


Elevator  Oonstruetora  and  MiUvnighte. 
New  York,  Manhattan  ..'. 


Pramere. 

New  York,  Brooklyn , 

New  York,  Manhattan 


OUdere. 
New  York,  Manhattan 


Houeeemithe  and  Arehiteeturdl  Iron  Workera. 
New  York,  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn 


Paintere  and  Deeoraiore. 

Albany 

Anbarn 

Bnffalo 

Depew 

Ehnira 

Ithaca 

NewbuTfrh 

New  Rochelle 

New  York,  Brooklyn 

New  York,  Manhattan 


PoairhkeepBie. 
Syraoaae 


Troy  , 
Utlea. 


Pavere  ttnd  Sammermen. 
New  York,  Brooklyn 


New  York,  Manhattan 


Aggregate 
merober- 

ahip 
March  81, 

1900. 


1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

a 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Batb  of  Wages  Per  Bat. 


HIGBBST. 


1805. 


1000. 


Bochester 

0  For  aiBe  hours.       t  For  eight  honrs.       1 37|o.  per  hour. 

**  29|  cents  per  hour. 


LOWEST. 


1805. 


45 

$2  50 

$4  00 

$2  60 

24 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

60 

*8  00 

n  75 

*8  00 

146 

2  75 

2  75 

2  75 

40 

2  75 

2  75 

2  50 

170 

250 

ri47 

2  25 

72 

2  60 

2  50 

2  50 

17 

1  80 

2  25 

1  80 

100 

1  80 

2  25 

1  80 

104 

1  80 

2  50 

1  80 

122 

2  25 

2  25 

2  25 

76 

2  25 

2  40 

I  50 

170 

2  70 

2  40 

2  70 

298 

2  25 

2  25 

2  25 

160 

2  50 

2  00 

2  50 

264 

2  75 

2  75 

2  75 

845 

2  90 

3  00 

290 

120 

2  50 

a  00 

2  50 

100 

8  50 

8  00 

200 

486 

800 

8  25 

8  00 

445 

8  20 

8  50 

8  20 

808 

8  60 

4  00 

860 

400 

8  60 

400' 

8  60 

80 

860 

8  15 

8  15 

650 

800 

2  50 

1  66} 

900 

2  75 

8  20 

200 

148 

2  50 

2  52 

250 

126 

a  25 

2  26 

2  02 

86 

2  25 

2  00 

2  25 

82 

225 

2  00 

2  00 

16 

2  00 

2  25 

2  00 

21 

2  50 

2  00 

1  80 

91 

Y2  52 

2  50 

Y2  62 

80 

2  75 

2  75 

2  75 

850 

3  00 

8  28 

2  50 

298 

4  00 

4  00 

3  SO 

4,000 

4  00 

4  00 

8  50 

11 

200 

2  50 

200 

178 

a  60 

2  52 

2  00 

67 

2  00 

8  00 

2  00 

148 

•2  50 

t2  40 

•2  50 

77 

a  50 

2  60 

2  50 

135 

4  50 

4  50 

450 

50 

8  50 

8  50 

8  50 

80 

4  60 

4  60 

4  60 

85 

**8  65 

3  60 

**3  55 

65 

4  60 

4  50 

4  50 

«-! 

*a  50 

^2  00 

•2  00 

1900. 


$2  0» 
2  50 

t2  OO 
2  75 
2  75^ 

$2  02 


60 
50 
25 
25- 
2  25 
2  00 
2  OO 
2Q& 
2  00 
2  75 


8  OO 


2  00 
2  17 


8  25 


8  25 

8  75 
4  OO 


8  15 


1  25 

2  80 


2 
2 

2 


52 
00 
00 


200 


2 

2 


2 
8 


00 
00 
2  60 

2  76 

3  00 
50 
60 

2  26 
225 
225 
t2  40 
250 


4  60 
8  60 
4  50 
3  60 
8  80 
50 


tl 


§  22ic.  per  hour.        Y  28o.  per  hoar. 
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TABUS  VI— ViriOlf  SOAIiB  OF  1¥AGE»— Conttnmed. 


TRADE  AKD  TOWN. 


Knmber 

of 
nniona. 


Aggremte 
member- 
ship 
Mareh  31, 
1900. 


Batb  of  Wxqms  Per  Dat. 


HIGHB8T. 


1896. 


1900. 


Lowm. 


1895. 


1900. 


Sulldlni;  and   "Fmring  Tradee— Coneladed. 

Ploiteren. 

BoflUo 

New  York,  Brooklyn 

New  York,  Manbattan 

Synonae 

Plumbert,  Oa9  and  Steam  FUUn. 

Albany 

IXew  York,  Brooklvn 

New  York,  Manbattan 

Boohester 

Syraouae 

Troy 

Utica 

• 

Boqftri  and  Sheet  Metal  WorUrt, 

Albany 

Bnflalo 

Itbaoa  

New  York,  Brooklyn 

New  York,  Manbattan 

Utica - 

Statrbuildere. 
New  York,  Manbattan 

Stone  Mamnu. 

Syraonee 

Troy 

Tile  Layers  and  MarbU  MoeaiU  WorUre, 
New  York,  ManAattan 

Tile  Layers  and  Marble  Moeaic  Worhere*  HApere, 
l(ew  York,  Manbattan 

TamUhere. 
Ifew  York,  Manbattan 

Baildliic  and  Street  Labor. 

BrieJiEtoyerff,  Maime  and  PUuUren*  Lahorere, 

Albany  

New  York,  Brooklyn 

ITew  York,  Manbattan 

New  York,  Richmond 

Oneonta 

Cement  at^  AaphaU  Laiborere, 
New  York,  Manbattan 

Plumpers*  Laborers* 
New  York,  Brooklyn 

II.    CI^OTHINO  AND  TEXTIIiES. 

Garmenta. 

Oloakmaker$. 
N'ew  York,  Manbattan 

Clothing  Outttrs. 

New  York,  Brooklyn   

New  York,  Manbattan 


*  For  9  boon.      t  For  8  boors. 


1 
1 
1 
t 


I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


1 

1 


1 
1 

1 
1 


1 

7 
11 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


49 

789 

1.B00 

80 


82 

800 

2.800 

125 

129 

09 

60 


88 
108 

20 

250 

1,680 

20 


698 


80 
10 


97 
240 

110 
265 

680 


60 
2,206 
7.230 
1,000 

66 
7 


400 


60 
96 


9,960 


1881 


8  834 
8  8S( 

400 

X  22|  oenta  per  hoar. 


60 
600 


*98  00 

400 

4  00 

•8  00 


60 
60 
76 


*8  60 
8  00 
800 
2  60 


8  00 
8  60 
2  26 
8  60 
8  60 
2  60 


8  60 


8  60 
406 


8  26 
4  00 

2  00 
2  36 

800 


t2  02 
2  60 
2  40 
2  76 

•2  26 
176 


2  26 


2  76 
2  76 


t|2  66i 
400 
460 

t8  20 

•$3  00 

400 

400 

*8  60 

8  50 
8  75 
8  76 
t8  00 
8  00 
8  00 
8  00 

8  60 
8  60 

2  76 
*1  75 
8  CO 
2  76 
2  00 

800 
250 
260 
860 
850 
2  00 

8  00 

2  00 
1  80 
860 
860 
160 

8  84 

860 

860 
4  06 

8  60 
406 

8  60 
4  60 

2  76 
4  00 

2  80 
2  64 

2  00 
286 

8  00 

800 

2  00 
2  76 
2  64 
8  OO 
t2  00 
IM 

t2  02 
2  60 
240 
2  76 

*2  25 
1  76 

225 

2  26 

2  76 
2  76 

2  76 
2  76 

260 

im 

800 

88H 

200 
8  88i 

t$2tti 

400 

4  50 

t8  20 


860 
8  75 
8  76 
tl  76 
2  00 
2  75 
235 


8  00 
1  76 
1  80 
860 
8  50 
1  75 


884 


8  00 

406 


8  60 
4  60 

280 
2  64 

8  00 


200 
2  76 
2  64 

8  00 

t2  00 

I  50 


2  25 


2  75 
2  75 


125 


28H 
800^ 
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TABUS  VI— ViriOlf  SCAUD  OF  1¥AGB0— CoBttnvea. 


TRADB  AND  TOWN. 


Number 

of 
iialoos. 


Aggregate 

memoer^ 

sbip 

March  81, 
1900. 


Rati  or  Waors  Pbb  Dat. 


HIGHIST. 


1805. 


1800. 


Lowm. 


G«nneiits— Oontlniied. 

Coat  Maken, 
Vew  York,  Manhattan 

OnetaU  Maker $^ 

Vowbnrgh 

Wappingera  Falls 

Panti  Makers. 
Vow  York,  Manhattan 

TaUon. 

Ithaca  

Vew  York,  Manhattan 

STracnae 

Hata,  Caps  and  Fart. 

Cloth,  Hat  and  Cap  OuUen. 
Kew  York,  Manhattan 

Fur  Work§r$. 

New  York,  Brooklyn 

New  York,  Manhattan 

Boota,  Shoes,  Gloves,  Bt«. 

Boot  and  Shoo  Workers. 

Bofialo 

New  York,  Manhattan 

Textiles. 

Loom  Fiaers, 
Utica 

Spinners  {Cotton  MuU). 
Utica 

III.  BIBTAIiS,  MACHINBBY  AND  HHIP 

BUILDING. 

Iron  and  Steel* 

Boilermakers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders, 

New  York,  Brooklyn 

New  York,  Manhattan 

Coremakers* 

Anbam 

TTtica 

Yonkers 

Bnginsers  (BlaeksmithSf  Maehinists,  EU.). 

BoIEbIo 

ficheneotady 

Troj 

Horseshoers, 

Albany ~.. 

New  York,  Manhattan 

Troy 

*  For  9  to  10  honra. 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 

1 


1805. 


180 

$2  50 

$2  50 

$3  00 

488 
198 

2  881 

1  75 

200 
8  00 

20O 
1  08i 

700 
2,000 

1  88| 
1  88l 

2  83i 
200 

1  881 
1  661 

87 
200 
650 
158 

8  33i 
25? 
2  00 
150 

2  50 
2  16| 
800 
2  50 

2  00 
1661 

2  00 
1  50 

81 

3661 

4  161 

1661 

80 
160 

l^ 

2  50 
8  00 

1  661 
1  66| 

18 
lU 

225 
1661 

2  00 
2  25 

1  25 
1  66| 

58 

1  75 

2  00 

1  75 

155 

1  83i 

200 

1  831 

140 
144 

• 

2  75 
*8  OO 

2  80 
f2  80 

2  75 
•2  60 

25 

47 
10 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

2  00 
2  50 
2  25 

200 
2  00 
200 

82 
19 
27 

2  25 

1  80 

2  25 

8  50 
2  50 
2  72 

225 
1  35 
225 

81 

too 

80 
16 

8  00 
8  50 
800 
2  75 

8  00 
3  50 
8  25 
2  75 

2  25 
800 
8  00 
2  50 

1900. 


$100 


1  00 
1  25 


1  881 
1  00 


1  00 

2  161 
1  50 
1  00 


200 


8  50 

8  00 


1  00 

2  25 


1  75 


2  00 


3  75 

f2  44 


200 
250 
200 


8  00 
2  50 
260 


2  50 
8  00 
800 
2  50 


t  For  8  to  9  hoars. 
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TABUS  TI— UHIOfr  flCAIA  OF  ITAOBS— OontlMvetl. 


TRAD£  AND  TOWN. 


Namber 

ot 
onions. 


Aggregate 
member^ 

•hip 
March  31, 

1900. 


Rati  of  Wagis  Pkb  Dat. 


HIOHB8T 


1695. 


1900. 


1896. 


1900. 


Iron  and  St««I— Oontlnned. 

Iron  Moldvn, 

Albany 

Anbnm 

Bailalo 

Cortland 

Elmira 

Lancaster 

New  York,  Bronx 

New  York,  Brooklyn 


New  York,  Manhattan 
New  York,  Queens .... 

Peekskill 

Port  Cheater. 
Ponflrbkeensie 
Bocl 


igbkeepsii 
:nester.... 


Schenectady . 
SoDOca  Falls. 
Syraoose..... 

Troy 

Utioa 

Yonkers 


Albany . 
Aabnrn 
Bofalo  . 


MaehinitU. 


Blmira 

Loekport 

New  York,  Brooklyn.. 

New  York,  Manhattan. 


Seneca  FaQs. 

TJtlca 

Watertown . . 
Watenrliet .. 


PatUm  Maktn. 
Bnflkio 

New  York,  Manhattan 


Loekport 


RoUing  MiU  Employtet. 


Steam  Engine  Makers. 
New  York,  Brooklyn 


Metals  Other  Than  Iron  and  Steel. 

OoppertmUhe. 
New  York,  Manhattan 


lietal  Poliehere,  Buffert  and  FlaUre, 
New  York,  Manhattan 


Burgiedl  Inetrumemt  Makere, 
New  York,  Brooklyn 


Bnginoers  and  Firemen. 

J5naineer§  (Eeeentrie^Hod-HoittUkg  and  StatUmairy) 

Anbam , 

New  York,  Brooklyn 

*  For  10  boors. 


1 

1 

1 

1  i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


109 

90 

687 

17 

28 

200 

160 

807 

230 

277 

32 

76 

10 

82 

162 

200 

327 

116 

870 

154 

300 

90 


820 

80 
2C0 
876 

82 
144 

50 
430 
480 
110 
150 
145 
108 
170 

44 


60 
500 


50 


47 


169 


21 


20 
75 


$3  00 
3  00 


2 

8 

2 
2 


25 

00 
25 

75 


2  50 


8 
2 


50 
76 


3  OO 
2  75 
2  50 
2  25 
2  60 
8  00 
2  75 
2  26 
2  50 

2  16 

3  00 
3  00 

"8  00 


2 

8 
1 
1 


2  50 
2  10 

1  80 
826 

2  26 
8  00 
2  50 

2  40 
55 
60 

•If 
80 

3  00 
200 

:2  60 


2  75 
*4  00 


700 


2  50 


8  00 


2  26 


188| 


260 
8421 


$2  75 
2  50 
850 
2  60 


8 
8 
8 
8 

8 


60 
30 
80 
26 
00 


8  25 


8 
4 
2 


2 
8 

8 


00 
00 
60 

2  86 
8  26 

75 
00 
00 

3  00 


8 

6 


60 
00 


t2  75 


2  36 
8  76 
2  60 
8  00 
8  00 
825 
2  60 
2  76 
4  00 
8  26 
4  00 
260 
2  60 
8  00 
•♦2  48 


8  00 
$8  66| 

10  00 

2  76 


860 


260 


800 


2  76 
8  00 


$2  25 
2  26 
8  25 
8.00 
2  25 
2  75 
2  50 
2  25 
2  75 
8  00 
75 
50 
25 
2  00 
2  25 
75 
25 
2  25 
2  15 
800 
8  00 
•2  25 


2  20 
2  10 
1  80 
200 


2 
2 
2 


2 
2 


2 
2 
2 


25 
00 
50 
2  40 
2  55 
2  SQ 
Oil 
80 
76 
00 


t2  50 


2  60 
♦3  25 


1  16 


8  50 


260 


226 


1  88i 


260 
8  42f 


18  75 
2  50 
50 
50 
50 


2 
2 
2 
2 


60 

2  60 

3  OO 

3  00 
76 
75 
2  25 
225 
50 
60 
2  75 
8  00 
25 
85 
2  60 
8  50 
t2  75 


2 
2 


2 
2 


2 
2 


2  00 

2  25 

1  75 

200 

200 

225 

250 

2  75 

260 

2  40 

860 

150 

200 

2oa 

**2  48 

2  75 

§8  00 

1  50^ 

2  75 

8  OO 


225 


2  OO 


1  75 
800 


t  For  9ft  hours.       t  For  8  to  10  hours.       ^  For  8  to  9  hours.       **  For  8  hours. 
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TABI4I:  VI— UNION  SCAUS  OF  TITAGBS— Continued. 


TRABB  AND  TOWN, 


Number 

of 
nnionB. 

Aggregate 
member- 

eblp 
M»roh  31, 

1900. 

Batk 

OF  Waoks  Per  Dat. 

HIGHEST. 

LOWK8T. 

1896. 

1900. 

1895. 

1900. 

Bnsin«ere  and  Firemen — Continued. 

Bngine0r$  iJSiDMntrtof  Sod'HoittiMg  and 
StaHofuury) — Ccntmtisd. 
"New  York,  Brooklyn 


KewYork,  Manhattan. 


SMpbolldlnif. 

J>ry  Dock  Employees, 
New  York,  Brooklyn 

8aiUmakor$. 
New  York,  Manhattan 

Ship  CarpenUn  and  OaXhen. 

Boflhlo 

New  York,  Brooklyn 

New  York,  Manhattan 

Ship  Miggert, 
New  York,  Manhattan 

Spar  Makert, 
New  York,  Brooklyn 

IT.    TRANSPOBTATION. 


Condniittion, 

Albany 

Xlmira 

BomeUayiUe 

New  York 

Norwioh 

Port  Jerria 

Benaaelaer « 

FUnMtsd  BaOroad  Employees. 
New  York,  Manhattan 

Engineers. 

BnilUo 

Coming 

HomeUBTille 

MeohanievUle 

New  York,  Manhattan 

Ogdenebnrg  

Oswego 

Port  Jerria 

Boeheeter 

Watertown 

WhltehaU 

JPirenMn, 

Albany 

Boilhlo 

Homellerine 

New  York,  Manhattan 

Clean 

Oneonta 

Oswego 

Port  Jorrie 

Booheater 

Waiertown 

W)Ute!||l|)|  .ryT««rTfT*T**Vt«f«T9Tt^ ••-• 

♦  yor  9  hoim, 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 

1 


1 
2 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
J 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


OR 

41 

400 

64 

202 

476 


25 
126 


200 
400 
125 


00 
40 


79 
97 

130 
85 
21 

180 
34 


10 


205 
78 

14U 
46 

867 
82 
75 

207 

127 
65 
88 


165 

170 

180 

451 

29 

98 

37 

178 

156 

71 

68 


$2  911 
1  75 
6  00 

3  00 

4  00 
6  00 


2331 
3  00 


2  50 

3  25 
8  25 


*3  60 
3  50 


3  00 

2  70 

3  46 
8  20 
3  30 
3  46 
3  00 


2  50 


8  60 
8  76 
3  60 
3  50 
3  50 


3 
3 
3 

4 
3 


15 
75 
60 
00 
76 


3  50 


1  90 

2  00 
2  12 
2  00 

1  93 

2  00 

1  87 

2  12 
2  UO 
1  87i 
9  00 


16  00 
4  00 
3  00 


8 
4 

4 


00 
50 
60 


2  881 

3  00 


2  75 

3  .':0 
3  50 


t8  60 
860 


3  00 
8  26 
8  46 
3  00 
8  40 
3  46 
3  00 


2  50 


8  60 
8  50 
8  60 
8  60 
6  15 
4  35 
3  50 

3  60 

4  00 
3  75 
3  50 


2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 
9 

e0 

2 
2 

% 


00 

le 
12 

60 
86 
25 
00 
12 
00 
00 
00 


$2  91f 

1  75 
3  50 

3  00 

4  00 

2  50 


2  33i 

3  00 


226 
8  25 
3  25 


•3  60 
8  60 


8  00 
2  70 
2  25 
76 
10 
2  70 
8  00 


2 
3 


2  60 


8  15 
8  75 
3  60 
3  50 
3  50 

2  00 

3  59 
3  60 
3  60 
8  7b 
3  60 


90 
85 
12 
00 


1  93 


2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
9 


00 
60 
12 
00 
50 
00 


$2  00 
2  60 
8  00 
2  83i 
8  60 
260 


1  70 
3  00 


2  76 
8  60 
8  26 


t8  60 
8  60 


8 
2 
1 
8 

8 
2 
8 


00 
10 
90 
00 
10 
70 
00 


2  50 


3  00 
2  00 
8  00 
8  26 
2  00 

2  90 

3  60 
8  00 
3  75 

2  00 

3  25 


1 
2 
2 
1 
1 


90 
10 
12 
90 
73 
2  12 

1  60 

2  12 
2  00 

1  60 

2  00 


t  For  8  hoiM^. 
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TABI/B  VI— UNIOlf  scale:  OF  IVAGBS— Gontiniaed. 


TRADE  AND  TOWN. 


Xnmber 

of 
nniona. 


AlbftDv 


Railroads— Continaed. 

Trainmen. 


BniUo 

Gominfr 

East  SyracDse. 
ELmira 


Fishkill-OD -Hudson 

HomellHville 

Ifecbanioville 

New  York,  Bronx 

New  York,  Manhattan 

Norwich  

Olean  

Oiiweeo  

Port  Jervis 

Rensaelaor 

Salamanca  

Syraoose  

Utioa 

WWtehaU 


Stre«t  Railways. 

Oonduetort^  Motormen^  Etc. 
New  York,  all  boronghs 


Coach  Drivers,  Eto. 

Cabmen  and  Coach  Drivers. 

New  York,  Brooklyn 

New  York,  Manhattan 


V.    PRINTING,  BINDING,  ETC. 

Bookbinders. 


All>any 
Bnffalo 


Bookbinders  (Blank  Books). 
New  York,  Manhattan 


Bookbinders  (Paper  Rulers). 
New  York,  Manhattan 


Bookbinders  (Printed  Work.) 
New  York,  Manhattan , 


Albany 

Binshamton 
Buffalo 


Compositors. 


Cohoes 

GloversyfUe 

Jamestown 

Lockport 

Newbnrgb , 

New  York,  all  borouKha — 

Afternoon  newspapeis. 

Morning  newspapers... 

Niaintra  FaUs 

Rochester 


Rome  — 

^n»toga. 


Aegretrate 
member- 
ship 
March  81, 
lOUO. 


2 
1 


1 
1 


Ratb  of  Wagbs  Pkb  Dat. 


HIGHEST 


1805. 


1890. 


1895. 


S3 

00 

20L 

106 

100 

180 

80 

37 

257 

57 

127 

44 

44 

40 

61 

330 

70 

36 

172 

80 


2,800 


450 
250 


76 
80 


166 
240 
600 


400 

47 

207 

87 

21 

30 

17 

28 

46 

5,409 

33 

80 

1 

17 

7 

14 

$2  31 
2  10 
2  75 
2  50 
10 
lu 
10 


2 
2 
2 

3  00 


1 
2 


80 
00 
2  00 
2  16 
80 
80 
75 


80 
2  10 
2  15 
2  10 

1  00 

2  12 


200 


2  8: 
2  3; 


it 


8  00 
8  00 


3  50 
3  50 
3  50 


*3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 


83i 
66| 
50 

33i 

00 

00 

00 

00 


4  00 
4  50 
2  00 
2  38i 
2  834 

1  601 

2  50 


$2  25 
2  46 
2  50 
2  70 
2  10 
2  88 

2  00 

3  00 


80 
25 
00 
50 
00 
2  50 
2  28 
00 
05 
62 


2 
2 
2 


2  10 
2  87 
2  80 


1  65 


1  71 

2  00 


3  83| 
8  50 


3  50 


850 


3  50 


t2  50 
3  l»i 
3  50 
2  67 
8 
2 
2 
2 
2 


50 
00 


♦  For  B  to  10  hours, 


tFor8tiQ0l»oiir«, 


4  00 

4  SO 
8  60 
8  88i 
250 


$154 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


00 
75 
75 
10 
00 
89 
00 
80 
80 
95 
16 
80 
80 
75 
80 
2  10 
2  15 
2  10 
190 
2  00 


106 


1  83| 

200 


888| 

300 


260 


800 


2  50 


'2  50 


00 
60 


50 
00 
3  00 
2  00 


4  00 
4  60 
2  00 
2  884 
208l 
1  66| 
99Q 


1900. 


$2 

1 

1 

1 
2 
S 


10 
60 
50 
80 
10 
40 


2  00 
2  00 


1 

1 
1 
1 
1 


80 
90 
95 
98 
80 


2  20 


2 
1 


00 
90 


2  06 


2 

2 


10 
00 


2  00 
2  00 


1  06 


1  71 

2  00 


200 
200 


260 


3  00 


2  50 


Off 

50 


t2  50 
2 
2 
2  00 
2 
I 
2 
1 


161 
50 
00 
50 
200 

4  00 

4  50 
2  00 
250 

in 
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TABIjS:  VI— union  scale  op  usages— continued. 


• 

TKADE  AND  TOWN. 

Number 

of 
an  ions. 

Ajjeregate 
raeinber- 

Mhip 
March  31, 

1900. 

Rate  of  Wages  Pke  Day. 

• 

HIQIIKST. 

LOWEST. 

1895. 

1900. 

1895. 

1900. 

Prtntlni^,  Binding,  Ete.— Continued 

Schenectady 

Syraoiite 

T^j .■ 

Xrtica 

Watertown 

BUctrotypert. 
New  York,  Manhattan 

Lithogtaphert. 
KewTork,  Manhattan 

PKotO'Engravert. 
New  York,  Manhattan 

Bnflblo 

K«w  York,  Manhattan 

PrtM9men*$  AitUtonU  and  Frets  Feeders. 
New  York,  Manhattan 

SUreotypers. 
New  York,  Manhattan 

VI.    TOBACCO. 

OigaretU  Makers. 
New  York,  Manhattan < 

Oiga^  Makers. 

Amsterdam 

BnifiOo 

Elmlra 

Glena  Falls 

HomellaTllle 

Oireeo  

PeekskUl 

ttao^rtlos 

Schenectady  < 

Troy 

Cigar  Fackert. 

Now  York,  Brooklyn ■ 

Syraonae • 

VII.  FOOD  AND  LIQUORS. 

Food  Preparation. 

Bakers  and  dmfeetionsrs. 

Albany 

Anbam ' 

Boflhlo    • 

New  York,  Brooklyn 

New  York,  Manhattan 

STraonse 

Troy 

Vtlia 

*  For  8  to  10  hoars. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


37 
202 
106 
139 

48 


189 

845 
640 


46 
1,364 


1,500 
434 


570 


57 
490 
89 
23 
30 
15 
48 
17 
65 
242 


54 
27 


65 
17 

180 
70 
45 
85 
80 
54 

108 
40 

108 
84 
50 
81 


$1  83i 
3  50 
3  33i 
2  08| 
2  66} 


'5  00 

8  25 

3  66} 

2  50 

3  83i 

2  33i 

4  50 


1  50 


2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 


08i 
f)6} 
00 

16} 

66f 

66} 

80 

66f 

00 

66} 


2  00 
1  25 


3  00 
2  50 
2  00 

2  ^^ 

2  66 

3  3;- 

2  16} 

3  00 

2  25 
66} 
00 
00 

3  00 
2  16} 


$3  50 

$1  884 
2  33 

$1  60 

8  50 

2  88} 
2  66} 

3  83i 

2  66 
2  08 

3  50 

2  08 

3  33 

200 

2  00 

t4  00 

*2  66} 

t3  00 

5  831 

8  25 

166} 

5  00 

1  50 

8  16} 

3  00 

2  50 

• 

2  50 

5  00 

3  33i 

1  50 

2  331 

200 

2  88} 

4  50 

4  00 

400 

U66} 

1  83} 

:i66} 

2  00 

208} 

200 

4  00 

1  66} 

1  00 

2  16} 

200 

1  66} 

2  50 

2  16} 

2  50 

2  00 

1  66} 

2  00 

2  50 

1  66} 

I  50 

2  50 

1  80 

2  00 

1  75 

1  66} 

1  75 

2  50 

IS! 

1  80 

2  00 

1  50 

:2  76 

2  00 

:2  75 

;2  00 

1  25 

:2  00 

3  00 

1  83} 

2  00 

2  50 

2  00 

1  66} 
1  66} 

2  33| 

1  66} 

3  00 

I  83! 

1  50 

2  50 

1  50 

2  50 

1  50 

1  50 

2  00 

1  50 

2  00 

3  00 

1  66} 

166} 

3  00 

1  50 

1  66 

2  50 

1  00 

1  50 

2  33i 

133} 

1  50 

3  25 

1  66} 

175 

8  00 

2  50 

250 

2  51 

2  00 

183} 

t  For  9  hoars. 


;  Average. 
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table:  VI~UNIOir  SCALB  of  IVAGBS— Contiaued. 


TRADE  AND  TOWN. 


Nnmber 

of 
unions. 


Food  Preparation — Continued. 

BtUekera. 

New  York,  Manhattan 

TTtlca 

Oookt, 
New  York,  Manhattan 

Malt  Liquors  and  Mineral  Waters. 

Brtumy  Employttt. 
TJtlca V 

Brewery  Emplayeee  (AU  and  Porter). 

Albany 

Hudson 

New  York,  Manhattan 

HvTaonae 

Troy 

Breu>ery  Emyloyeee  {Beer  Drivere). 

Albany  

BoAUo 

New  York,  Manhatttm  and  Bronx 

Syracuse  

Brewery  Employees  (Firemen). 
New  York,  Manhattan 

Brewery  Employees  {Lager). 

Anbnm 

Buffalo 

New  York,  Brooklyn 

New  York,  Manhattan 

Syracuse 

Troy 

MaltsUrs. 
New  York,  Manhattan 

Mineral  Water  BotUers  and  Drivers. 
New  York,  Manhattan 

VIIL    TH£ATEB  AND  MU8IC. 

Aetors. 
New  York,  Manhattan 

Caleiusn  Light  Operators. 
New  York,  Manhattan 

atage  JUechanies. 

Albany 

New  JTtirk,  Brooklyn 

N«w  Yoik  Manhatian 

IX.      WOOD     WORKING     AND    FURNl 

TURK. 

OaHnetmakers. 
New  York,  Manhattan  

Coopers. 

Albany 

Buffrtlo 

New  7ork,  Brooklyn 

New  York,  Manhattan 

Syracuse — 

*For  12  hours. 


Affgrecate 
member* 

ship 
March  31, 

1900. 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


Ratb  of  Waqes  PIB  DAT. 


1895. 


1900. 


L0WB8T. 


1896. 


56 

72 


195 


92 


96 

80 

1,100 

aoo 

80 
160 


88 

165 
181 

78 


174 


12 
274 

70 
218 

61 

80 


84 


84 


3.038 
41 

100 


64 

150 
680 


1,046 


46 

48 
40 
105 
40 
60 


12  881 
2  00 


5  00 


200 


2 
2 
8 

4 
2 


50 
00 
OO 
00 
00 


2  60 

260 
2  60 
8  00 
2  66| 

800 


2 
2 
8  00 
8  00 
283i 
2  66| 


'2  60 


2831 


4  17 

1  83^ 

2  60 


1M| 

6  00 
8  60 


288 


8  00 

2  25 
8  00 

3  50 
2  50 
260 


$2  25 

2bo 


3881 


260 


2  60 
88S| 

3  50 
300 
2  00 
300 


250 
8  38| 
8  00 
2  661 


800 


3  00 

2  50 
8  00 

3  00 
2  911 
2  50 


t2  14| 
283i 


6  66| 
1  58 

1  771 


800 
5  83i 
3  50 


438 


3  00 

2  331 

3  00 
3  60 
2  50: 
2  50 


1158ft 
200 

200 

150 

200 

1  76 
200 
200 

2  00 
2  00 

2]16| 

800 

2  16f 
233 
2  66 

266 
2  16 
2  16 

•2  50 

200 

250 
108| 

100 

16H 

100 
160 

288 

3  00 
225 
260 
360 
260 
260 

1900. 


$160 
1  00 


106| 


2  16| 


2  00 

1  83ft 

200 

2661 

200 

200 


2  16} 

266| 

2  00 

iMf 


2  18 
2  16 
800 

\^ 

2  16 


t2  14| 
200 


6  66| 

1  00 

IT^ 


1661 

1  50 

2  60 


too 


too 

200 

too 

t60 

too 
too 


fFsrlOkomis. 
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TABI^  n— UNION  SGALB  OF  UTAGSKI— Conelvded. 


TRADE  AND  TOWN. 


Nnmber 

of 
anions. 


Afcgr«((ate 
member- 
ship 

Marcli  81, 
lOCO. 


Bats  ob  Waobs  Pbb  Dat. 


HIOHSST. 


1806. 


1000. 


Lownr. 


1896. 


1900. 


l¥ood  Workini^and  Vamitare— Continued. 

Matmakert. 
KeirYork,  BrooUyn 

ModeUn, 
Verw  York,  Manhattan 

Piano  MaJun. 
New  York,  Manhattan 

UphoUUrers. 
New  York,  BrooUyn ^ 

IFood  Oarvera. 

New  York,  Manhattan 

Rochester 

X.    RBSTAVRANT  AND  BETAII«  TRADE. 

BarUnd«rt. 

New  York,  Brooklyn 

New  York,  Manhattan 

OUrkt  and  SaUtmen. 

New  York,  Manhattan 

Troy 

WaiUrt, 

New  York,  Brooklyn 

New  York,  Manhattan 

XI.    PUBIJEC  EMPLOYMENT. 

Letter  Oarritra. 
New  York,  Manhattan 

XII.    MISCBLI^ANEOVS. 

OlASS. 

Qreen  Qlau  Wcrkert. 

Clyde  

Boohester 

She^i  and  Plate  Olaaa  OUuiera. 
New  York,  Manhattan , 

Barbering. 

Barbera. 

Binffhamton 

Lockport 

OneoDta 

Schenectady 

Syraonse 

watertown 

Otber  Distinct  Trades. 

Color  Miaart. 
New  York,  Manhattan 

*  Average. 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


00 

$2  88^ 

90 

8881 

206 

250 

150 

883| 

386 
90 

628 
2  27i 

64 

150 

800 
250 

176 
46 

!S| 

66 
250 

20 
164 

260 
260 
260 
1  57 

1«62& 

tl,000 

24 
89 

400 
4  60 

68 

800 

48 
28 
13 
58 
152 
46 

200 
200 
2  00 
2  UO 
200 
200 

28 

4iei 

'^flSSi 


06<9 


200 


'2  86 


4  00 
8  50 


800 
800 


250 
866 


260 
260 
2  00 
2  60 


tl,000 


*8  60 
6  00 

800 


2  884 
166} 

2  00 
2  00 
2  16| 
200 


8  33i 


$1  60 


4  00 


250 


200 


804 
2  271 


8  00 
2  50 


2  661 
1  8H 


250 

1  S^ 

2  50 
1  16 


f600  00 


4  00 

4  50 


2  00 


1831 
106f 
1  66| 
1  66| 
1  66} 
106f 


8  33| 


*$18H 


4  90 


200 


'2  85 


8  00 
1  80 


800 
2  81 


250 
I  00 


2  50 
2  60 
2  00 
1  14f 


tOOO  00 


*3  50 
4  60 


260 


1  60 
1 

1  6( 
1 

1  50 
1  50 


8  33i 


t  Per  year. 
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OF  THE 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Vol.  II,  No.  4.  Albany,  New  York.  December,  1900 

EDITORIAL  SUMMARY. 

j^^^r         For  several  year©  the  number  of  labor  organiza- 


orsanuations.  tions  in  New  York  State  has  steadily  increased. 
At  the  end  of  September  it  reached  1,636,  which  is  an  increase  of 
34  since  the  end  of  June.  For  the  first  time  since  the  beginning 
of  1899,  however,  the  aggregate  membership  failed  to  exhibit  an 
increase;  at  the  end  of  September  it  was  245,332  as  contrasted 
with  247,552  three  months  earlier.  The  decline  is  mainly  due  to 
a  falling  off  in  strength  of  some  of  the  recently  organized  unions 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  The  garment-makers  of  New 
York  City  also  suffered  a  loss  in  membership,  although  the  metro- 
politan unions  in  the  aggregate  made  a  gain. 

yi  n  9i 

Employment  was  more  general  in  the  third  quar- 
mp  oymen  .    ^^^  ^^  ^^^  thsiJi  in  the  preceding  three  months; 

thus  the  nlimber  of  unionists  idle  at  the  end  of  September  was 
31,460  or  13.3  per  cent  of  those  reporting,  as  compared  with 
49,382  or  20.7  of  those  reporting  at  the  end  of  June.  But 
when  compared  with  the  phenomenally  favorable  conditions  of 
one  year  ago,  the  labor  market  of  the  third  quarter  of  1900  natur- 
ally exhibits  a  loss  of  buoyancy ;  in  fact  the  third  quarter  of  1900 
is  seen  to  be  about  a  normal  period^  the  percentage  of  unemployed 
members  of  labor  organizations  having  been  13.8  per  cent  at  the 
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end  of  September,  1897,  10.3  in  1898,  4.7  in  1899  and  13.3  in  1900, 
while  the  percentage  idle  throughout  the  entire  quarter  was  6.6 
in  1897,  5.7  in  1898,  2.3  in  1899  and  5.4  in  1900.  At  the  same 
time,  the  idleness  in  the  third  quarter  of  190O  was  not  general 
but  was  chiefly  confined  to  three  industries — cigar  making  (the 
result  of  a  strike  in  New  York  City),  clothing  (dull  season)  and 
construction  work.'  As  a  consequence  of  irregular  employment 
in  these  industries  the  earnings  of  trade  unionists  suffered  a  de- 
cline from  those  of  the  third  quarter  of  1899;  in  fact  earnings  in 
nearly  all  trades  were  smaller  this  year. 

9^     9^     9^ 

« 

Bvudinv  ^^  comparison  with  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
Operations.  ^^899,  noted  for  its  unparalleled  prosperity  in  the 
construction  industry  in  New  York  City,  the  building  permits 
issued  by  the  municipal  government  in  the  months  of  July,  Au- 
gust and  September,  1900,  show  a  decline  in  number,  but  when 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1898,  the  diminution 
is  not  so  large.  The  number  of  new  and  remodeled  buildings 
completed  in  the  third  quarter  of  1898, 1899  and  1900  was  respec- 
tively 3,144,  3,413  and  3,084.  In  Buffalo  and  Syracuse,  the  num- 
ber and  estimated  cost  of  projected  buildings  likewise  decreased 
from  the  figures  of  the  corresponding  quarter  in  1899;  while  in 
Rochester  they  increased  considerably. 

H  n  9t 

The  increase  in  immigration  at  the  Port  of  New 
immigration.    ^^^^  continued  in  the  third  quarter  of  1900  and 

aggregated  90  per  cent  more  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1898  and  46  per  cent  more  than  in  1899 ;  the  number  of  arrivals 
in  July,  August  and  September  having  been  43,717  in  1898,  66,978 
in  1899  and  83,166  in  1900.  Of  the  latter  number  the  largest  con- 
tingent (24  per  cent)  belonged  to  the  Hebrew  race,  who  gained  96 
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per  cent  over  their  immigration  a  year  ago.  The  second  largest 
increase,  66  per  cent^  was  made  by  the  Southern  Italian  race. 
The  German  immigration  manifested  a  gain  of  56  per  cent,  while 
the  Irish  immigration  fell  oflf  eight  per  cent. 

The  continued  agitation  for  removing  certain  in- 
dustries from  the  State  prisons  has  led  Prison 
Oonimissioners  Mantanye  and  Boyd  in  their  report  upon  the  in- 
dustries carried  on  in  the  Auburn  prison  to  restate  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  present  system  of  manufacturing  goods  for  publio 
authorities.  '  The  school-furniture  industry,  which  as  they  ob- 
serve  has  been  the  particular  object  of  attack,  gave  employment 
to  162  Auburn  convicts  who  would  otherwise  be  idle. 

H  n  n 

Convict  "^^^  employment  of  convicts  upon  the  public  high- 
noad-makinv.  ^ays  has  been  common  in  some  of  the  States  but, 
although  for  many  years  urged,  has  only  recently  been  attempted 
in  Xew  York.  The  first  experiment  was  made  by  the  Oneida 
■county  board  of  supervisors  last  year  and  apparently  proved  a 
•success.  According  to  a  report  made  to  the  State  Engineer  and 
Surveyor,  which  is  extensively  quoted  in  the  Bulletin,  6,910  feet 
of  road  cost  }5,87S.35,  of  which  the  item  of  prison  labor  (about 
34  men  employed  2,675  days  at  25  cents  a  day)  was  |658.75  and 
the  materials  J3,828.60.  The  total  cost  per  mile  was  therefore 
^4,518,  which  is  said  to  be  less  than  half  the  co&t  of  similar  roads 
in  Oneida  county  built  by  contract. 

H  ^  H 

soeiAi         ^^  ^^  only  13  years  since  the  first  Social  Settlement 
setuementfl.     ^^g  founded  in  New  York  City,  but  now  the  num- 
ber of  Settlements  in  the  metropolis  is  30,  while  Buffalo  has  two. 
Although  the  influence  of  the  movement  is  wide-reaching  in  those 
two  cities,  people  outside  of  its  range  have  heard  little  about  it, 
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as  discussion  of  its  aims  and  methods  has  been  largely  restricted 
to  academic  circles.  The  forthcoming  report  of  this  Bureau  will 
contain  a  careful  study  of  the  Social  Settlements  of  New  York 
City  and  Buffalo,  a  synopsis  of  which  forms  the  principal  article 
in  this  Bulletin. 

H  H  H 

'^strnT"  ^*^^  governments  of  France,  Germany  and  Italy 
statistics.  have  recently  published  reports  on  the  number  of 
strikes  in  their  respective  countries.  France  in  1899  had  the  larg- 
est number  of  strikes  on  its  records,  involving  176,772  employees; 
while  Grermany  saw  the  end  of  1,288  strikes  in  1899,  which  in- 
volved 256,858  workpeople. 

It  It  It 

Britisii  waffe    "^^^  annual  report  of  the  British  Labor  Depart- 
statistics.       ment  indicates  the  unusual  prosperity  of  wage- 
earners  there  in  1899.     It  says  that  the  net  result  of  the  changes 
of  wages  of  workpeople  in  1899  was  an  aggregate  rise  of  wagea 
of  1575,000  per  week  as  compared  with  |475,000  m  1898  and 

1225,000  in  1897. 

It  It  It 


New  Labor     '^^^  Domiuiou  of  Canada  has  enacted  a  ooncilia- 


*■■•  tion  and  arbitration  law  similar  to  the  English 
act  of  1896.  At  the  same  time  it  established  a  Department  of 
Labor  and  authorized  the  publication  of  a  monthly  Ldbor  Gazette, 
The  province  of  Ontario  has  also  established  a  distinct  Bureau  of 
Labor  to  continue  and  develop  the  work  heretofore  done  by  the 
bureau  of  industries  in  its  Department  of  Agriculture.  Louis- 
iana is  the  latest  American  commonwealth  to  establish  a  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics;  there  are  now  32  of  these  bureaus  in  the 
United  States,  including  the  federal  Department  of  Labor. 


REVIEW  OF  RETURNS  FROM  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS 

FOR  THIRD  QUARTER  I90a 

I.  Number  and  Membership  of  Unions. 

On  September  29th^  the  last  working-day  of  the  third  quarter  of 
1900,  the  number  of  labor  organizationB  in  New  York  State  was 
1,636,  and  their  aggregate  membership  245,332,  as  compared!  with 
1,602  oi^anizations  and  247,552  members  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding quarter.  In  the  three  months  of  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember, therefore,  the  number  of  organizations  in  this  State  in- 
creased by  34,  while  the  membership  decreased  by  2,220.  This  is 
the  first  quarter  since  the  beginning  of  1899  that  has  failed  to 
show  a  gain  in  the  aggregate  membership  as  well  as  number  of 
organizations  in  the  State,  tlius: 


nd  of— 

TABLE  1. 
MEMBBR8HIP  OF  LABOR  UNIONS  IN— 

Membership 
Id  interior 
towns  tti  a 
percentage 

of  the 
aggregate. 

At  the  e 

New  York 
City. 

Inland  towns 
and  cities. 

The  State. 

December, 

1898 

124,863 

49.888 

174,751 

28.6 

March, 

1899 

122,993 

60,523 

173,516 

29.1 

June, 

1899 

130,684 

57,771 

188.4G6 

30.7 

September, 

1899 

141,687 

67.333 

209,020 

32.2 

December, 

1899 

152,860 

71,623 

224,383 

81.9 

March, 

1900 

153,129 

79,404 

232,683 

34.1 

June, 

1900 

153,337 

94,215 

247,562 

38.1 

September, 

1900 

154,494 

90,838 

246,882 

37.0 

It  thus  appears  that  organized  labor  in  New  York  City  has 
maintained  its  strength,  having,  indeedi,  made  in  the  third  quar- 
ter  its  largest  gain  in  members  within  the  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  "  up-State  "  organizations  lost  3,377  members.  This 
decrease  in  membership  occurred  principally  in  the  newly  organ- 
ized- unions  in  western  New  York — particularly  in  Buffalo  and 
Dunkirk.  As  appears  in  the  following  table,  it  extended  to  seven 
of  the  twelve  groups  of  trades. 
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Tablx  2. 

SHOWING    THB    INGRBASB    (+)    OR    DBCRBABB    (— )    IN    NUMBBR    AND    liEKBERSniF' 

OF  Labor  Orqanizationb  in  thb  Third  Quarter  of  1900. 

Orqanizationb.  Membership. 

New  York    Interior      The  New  York    Interior  The 

Groups  of  Trades.                  City.          towns.     State.  City.          towns.  State* 

I.  Building  4+              18+          17+  2,412+          706+  3,117+ 

n.  dothlns  and  textiles 2—               6+           8+  2,768—         166+  2.008— 

m.  Metals,  machinery,  etc....       1+               0              1+  686+       2,826—  1.790— 

IV.  TransportaUon  2+               1+           8+  287+       1,320-  1.088— 

V.  Printing 0                   3+           3+  96—          229+  134+ 

VL  Tobacco  0                   1—           1—  431+            68+  499+ 

yil.  Food  and  liquors 6+                1—           4+  148—          128—  276— 

Vni.  Theaters  and  music 1—                1—           2—  61+          111+  162+ 

IX.  Woodworking 4+                2+            6+  162—          248—  406— 

X.  Restaurants,  retail  trade..      1—               i—           2—  38—         17»—  21<(— 

XL  PubUo  employment 1+               1+           2+  619+           13—  606+ 

Xn.  Miscellaneous  0                   0              0  78+          488—  360— 

Total  13+               21+          34+  1.167+       8.377—  2,220— 


The  prin>cipal  loseres  iu  membership  therefore  occurred  in  groups- 
II,  III  and  IV,  in  which  they  amounted  to  2,608,  1,790  and  1,0^% 
respectively.  The  loss  in  the  clothing  trades  was  among  the  gar- 
ment-makers of  New  York  City, — ^principally  the  unions  of  cloak- 
makers,  which  suffered  a  decline  in  membership  of  1,450.  In  the 
group  of  metal  workers  the  loss  was  outside  of  New  York  City ;  and 
of  the  total  decline  of  2,325,  the  unions  of  foundry  and  machineshop 
laborers  in  Depew  and  Buffalo  account  for  1,000/  while  other  iron 
and  steel  workers  and  shipbuilders  in  Buffalo  and  Dunkirk  lost 
650  additional.  The  iron  moldere'  unions  suffered  a  slight  loss 
of  members  quite  generally  throughout  the  State,  as  did  also  the 
metal  polishers'  organizations.  The  dissolution  of  stove  moun- 
ters' unions  in  Utica  andi  Peekskill  caused  a  reduction  in  member- 
ship of  126;  of  Niagara  Falls  aluminum  workers  164  and  of  a 
stationary  engineers'  union  in  Buffalo  450. 

The  decline  in  membership  of  the  unions  classed  under  trans- 
portation was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  new  organizations  in 
Buffalo, — the  car  repairers,  the  railway  clerks,  etc.;  while  the 
freight  handlers,  the  telegraphers,  etc.,  also  lost  strength.  The 
older  organizations  of  engineers,  firemen,  trainmen,  conductors, 
etc.,  maintained  or  even  increased  their  membership. 

The  loss  in  the  group  of  woodworkers  is  due  principally  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  Clean  carbuilders  (ISO  members)^  and  a  decline 


^Tlie  removal  from  Depew  of  the  Union  Car  Company  was  the  principal  cause  of 
this  decline. 
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of  280  in  the  membership  of  a  Buffalo  carriage  and  wagon  work- 
en'  onion. 

In  group  X,  the  Dunkirk  retail  clerks'  union  Buffered  a  lo«6  of 
120  members  and  the  Buffalo  newsboys'  and  bootblacks'  union 
of  100. 

In  group  XII,  the  Olean  tanners'  and  curriers'  union  suffered  a 
decline  of  110  in  membership ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  loss  oc- 
curred among  the  federal  labor  unions,  two  of  which  were  com- 
pelled to  disband.  The  larger  of  the  two  unions  was  in  Niagara 
Falls. 

Summary  tables  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  text  in  the 
Bulletin  and  the  detailed  figures  of  membership  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau,  which  is  soon  to  be 
presented  to  the  Legislature.  Before  passing,  however,  to  the 
subject  of  employment,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  organized  workingwomen  has  continued  through  the 
third  quarter,  in  which  the  net  gain  was  1,150,  as  shown  below : 

TABIiB  8. 

Mbmbebbhip  of  Labor  Organizations  at  ths  bind  of— 


Groups  of  trades.  Men. 

L  Buildiag  trades 77,344 

IL  Clothing  and  textiles 25,656 

III.  Metals,  znachlnery,  etc 33,061 

rV.  Transportation  81,170 

V.  Printing  16,622 

VI.  Tobacco  8,129 

VII.  Food  and  liquors 9,706 

VIII.  Theaters  and  music 9,081 

IX.  Woodworking  9,117 

X.  Restaurants  and  retail  trade.  5,248 

XI.  Public    employment 6.500 

XII.  Miscellaneous    6,146 


JXTNB. 

Women. 


6,718 

8 

361 

8.721 

4S5 

464 
8 

47 


Total. 

77,844 

31,374 

33,051 

31,178 

16.983 

11.850 

9.706 

9.536 

9.117 

5,712 

6.508 

5,198 


Sbptbmbbr. 
Men.     Women.    Total. 


80,461 

22,484 

81,261 

30,088 

16.363 

8.442 

9,430 

9.221 

8,712 

6,110 

7,109 

4.819 


6,282 

7 

754 

8.907 

477 

386 

5 

14 


80,461 

28,766 

81,261 

30.096 

17,117 

12,84» 

9,430 

9,698 

8,71S 

6,49< 

7.U4 

4,883 


•  Total  236,770   10.782   247.552   233,500   11,832   245,331 

The  list  of  organizations  no  longer  in  existence  is  given  below; 
it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  considerably  longer  than  usual. 


Lapsed  UmoNS. 

Albany. — Capital  City  Freight  Handlers. 

Bingham  ton. — Brickmakers. 

Binghamton. — Hoe  and  Tool  Makers  No.  8009,  A.'  F.  of  L. 

Binghamton. — Lathers  No.  6999,  A.  F.  of  L. 

Binghamton. — Wood  Carvers. 

Buffalo. — Bill  Posters  and  Adverstisers  No.  7594,  A.  F.  of  L. 
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Buffalo. — ^Amalgamated  Woodworkers*  International  Union  No.  98  (Box 
Makers). 

Buffalo.— Copper  Smetlng  Workers  No.  8260,  A.  F.  of  L. 

Buffalo. — Licensed  Hucksters'  Union  No.  1. 

Buffalo. — International  Union  of  Steam  Engineers  No.  32. 

Buffalo. — Unl-ted  Garment  Workers  of  America  No.  16, 

Ithaca. — Journeymen  Bakers*  International  Union  No.  176. 

Jordan. — Federal  Labor  Union  No.  6812,  A.  F.  of  L. 

Jordan. — National  Union  of  the  United  Brewery  Workmen  of  the  United 
States  No.  42  (Maltsters). 

New  York,  Brooklyn. — Boiler  Makers  and  Machinists'  Helpers'  Union 
No.  8194,  A.  F.  of  L. 

Sew  York,  Brooklyn. — Inte«mational  Association  of  Machinists  No.  424. 

New  Y^ork,  Brooklyn. — Journeymen  Bakers  and  CJonfectloners*  Interna- 
llonal  Union  No.  208. 

Xew  York,  Brooklyn. — Mat  Makers'  Union  No.  2. 

New  York.  Manhattan. — Lathers'  Union. 

New  York,  Manhattan.— Excavation  Laborers'  Association,  L.  A.  2210, 
K.  of  L. 

New  York,  Manhattan. — Purse  Makers'  Union. 

New  York,  Manhattan. — Druggists*  League. 

New  York,  Manhattan. — ^Burlap  and  Cotton  Bag  Makers'  Union. 

Niagara  Falls. — ^Aluminum  Workers  No.  7454,  A.  F.  of  L. 

Niagara  Falls. — Federal  Labor  Union  No.  8129,  A.  F.  of  L. 

Clean.— Car  Builders  No.  8149,  A.  F.  of  L. 

Oswego. — Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  Car  Employees. 

Oswego. — National  Association  of  Stationary  Engineers  No.  4. 

Peekskill. — Stove  Mounters'  International  Union  No.  38. 

Kochester.— Clip  Sorters  No.  G627,  A.  F.  of  Lr. 

Schenectady. — National  Union  of  the  United  Brewery  Workmen  of  the 
United  States  No.  139. 

Syracuse. — Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butchers,  No.  1. 

Syracuse. — Journeymen  Tailors'  Union  of  America  No.  4. 

Syracuse. — Pavers,  Curb  and  Gutter  Setters  No.  7400,  A.  F.  of  L. 

Syracuse. — Retail  Clerks  National  Protective  Association  No.  169. 

Syracuse. — Mosaic  and  Encaustic  Tile  Layers  and  Helpers'  Union  No. 

10. 

irtica. — Leather  Workers  on  Hoirse  Goods  No.  38.  .    . 

I'tiea. — S^ove  Mounters  International  Union  No.  30. 

A&ialoamated  with  Other  Unions. 

Black  River. — Cigarmakers*  International  Union  No.  426. 

Ithaca. — ^Window  Glass  Workers'  of  America  (Flattenors). 

Newburgh. — United  Hatters  of  North  America  (Hat  Goners  and  Slip- 
pers). 

New  York,  Manhattan. — Progressive  Musical  Union  No.  1,  L.  A.  4183, 
K.  of  L. 

New  York,  Manhattan. — Independent  Coat  Tailors  and  Pressors'  Union 
of  New  York  No.  4. 

Removed  fbom  State. 

New  York,  Brooklyn. — Levers  Lace  Makers'  Society  of  America. 
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II.  Employment. 

The  third  quarter  of  1900  contained  76  working  days;  the  aver- 
age number  of  days  worked  by  the  222,360  members  of  labor 
organizations  who  had  employment  was  67,  showing  on  the  aver- 
age each  unionist  lost  9  days  in  the  quarter,  or  3  days  each  month. 
About  60  per  cent  worked  full  time  or  overtime.  Lost  year  in 
the  same  period  the  i)ercentage  of  members  working  full  time 
was  somewhat  larger,  as  appears  in  the  following  table: 


Grades. 

1-  9  days 

10-13  days 

20-29  days 

30-39  days 

40-49  days 

60-69  days 

€0-69  days 

70-79  days 

80-88  days 

80+    days 


TablB  4. 

OF  DATS  WORKBD  IN  THIRD  QUARTSR  1900. 

PercentaM 
in  third 

Number. 

Percentage. 
Men.     Women.     Total. 

quarter 

Men.     Women. 

Total. 

1899. 

353 

14 

367 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

8,096 

96 

3.191 

1.6 

1.0 

1.4 

0.4 

4,087 

136 

4,222 

1.9 

1.4 

1.9 

1.0 

12,949 

1.016 

13,964 

6.0 

10.9 

6.3 

2.2 

16,808 

669 

16.377 

7.4 

6.1 

7.4 

1.7 

19,564 

722 

20.286 

9.2 

7.7 

9.1 

6.7 

34,767 

707 

85,464 

16.3 

7.6 

16.0 

18.2 

94.988 

6,016 

101,003 

44.6 

64.6 

45.4 

60.9 

7,791 

46 

7,837 

8.7 

0.6 

3.6 

1.8 

19,640 

9 

19,649 

9.2 

0.1 

8.8 

7.9 

213.033         9,327     222,360         100.0         100.0         100.0 


100.0 


It  is  clear  from  the  last  two  columns  of  the  table  that  employ- 
ment was  less  regular  in  July,  August  and  September  of  1900 
than  in  the  same  months  of  1899.  Compared  with  previous  years, 
however,  1900  may  be  called  a  normal  year,  thus: 


TabIjE  6. 

AVERAOB  Number  of  Days  Worked  by  Unionists  Who  Had  Employment  in 

THE  Third  Quarter  of  Bach  Year. 

Men.  Women. 

1897 67  66 

1898 66  64 

1899 71  71 

1900 67  65 


It  is  plain  that  the  third  quarter  of  1899  was  unusually  favor- 
able to  steady  employment.  Variations  from  industry  to  industry 
nevertheless  existed,  and  in  several  cases  the  average  of  1899  is 
surpassed  by  that  of  1900,  thus: 
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TABLB6. 

Aybraob  Numbbr  of  DATB  BMPLOTBD  (MBN 

▲in>  IMO. 


OnijT)  in  Thzbd  Quabtbr  of  1891^ 
ATenigo  number  of  days  worked 


L 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 


Bulldlns 

Olothinf?  and  textiles 

Metals,  machinery,  etc 

Transportation 

Printing  

Tobacco  

Food  and  liquors 

Theaters  and  music 

Woodworking  

Restaurants  and  retail  trade. 

Public  employment 

Miscellaneous 


ToUl— Men  .... 
Total— Women- 


Number 

employed. 

1900. 

74,881 

li^.621 

80.844 

27.610 

14.924 

7,496 

8,424 

6,585 

8,27« 

4.476 

7.058 

4.493 

213.088 
9.327 

222,360 


1900. 
60 
64 
74 
76 
69 
71 
87 
66 
71 
77 
86 
68 

67 
66 

*l7 


1899. 
70 
68 
76 
76 
68 
78 
75 
60 
71 
72 
89 
67 

71 

71 


N.  Y. 
Olty, 
1900. 

57 

60 

74 

6r 

68 

69 

73 

69 

71 

66 

86 

69 

IS 

62 

63 


Interior 

towns, 

1900. 

67 
66 
7$ 
82 
73 
74 
60 
46 
71 
81 
91 
68 

69 


The  workers  in  the  typographical  trades,  theaters  and  music, 
restaurants  and  retail  trade  and  the  miscellaneous  trades  had 
more  employment  this  year  than  last  in  the  period  under  con- 
sideration, while  those  engaged  in  transportation  and  woodwork- 
ing were  equally  well  employed.  In  fact,  the  low  average  for 
19Q0,  as  compared  with  1899,  appears  to  be  due  chiefly  to  the 
dullness  of  the  clothing  trade,  accompanied  with  less  steady  em- 
ployment in  the  building  trades.  And  this  slackness  of  work  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  New  York  City.  In  the  other  locali- 
ties the  average  number  of  days  worked  in  groups  I  and  II  is  not 
unusually  small  (last  column  of  Table  6). 

The  following  table  shows  the  difference  between  the  metropolis 
and  the  interior  towns  with  respect  to  the  number  of  days 
worked : 

Table  7. 

Distribution  of  Unionists  According  to  Number  of  Days  EJmplotbd. 

Men.  Women.  Total. 

• -  —  ■     i*«  -*i 


N.  Y.  City.  Other  towns.  N.  Y.  City.  Other  towns.  N.  Y.  City.  Other  towns. 


1-9  days 0.1 

10-19  days 18 

20-20  days 2.4 

30-39  days 8  3 

40-49  days 10.0 

50-59  days 11.7 

60-69  days 21.4 

70-70  days 36.3 

80-60  days 1.5 

90  -f  8.5 


Total 100.0 


0.2 
0.9 
1.2 
2.4 
8.1 
5.0 
7.9 

58.3 
7.3 

13.7 

100.0 


0.3 
1.6 
1.4 

16.1 
8.8 
6.2 
6.8 

67.9 
0.8 
0.1 


100.0 


1.6 
2.0 
1.4 

10.3 
8.9 

75.7 

0.1 
100.0 


0.1 

1.8 

2.3 

8.6 

10.0 

11.5 

20.8 

37.2 

1.4 

6.8 

100.0 


0.2 
0.9 
1.1 
2.4 
3.1 
5.2 
8.0 

59.0 
7.0 

13.1 

lOO.O 
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III.  Unemployment. 

The  degree  of  unemployment  among  members  of  labor  organ* 
izations  is  shown  in  the  following  table  of  comparisons  witb 
former  years: 

Table  8. 

NuMBUi  AND  Pbbgb:itaoi  of  Union  Msmbbbs  Idlb— 

DniiDK  enUte  quarter.  Ob  Ust  day  of  qnartar. 


.  *  I  I  ■  — >      ,         ■  .^ 


Third  Quarter.  Knmberidle.  Percentage  idle.  Namber  idle.  Peroestage  idle. 

1897 10.883  0.5  28,180  18  8 

1808 0,734  B.7  22,485  10.8 

1809 4,700  2.8  0.500  4.7 

1000 12,081  5.4  81,400  13.8 

Bo  far  as  continuous  idleness  throughout  the  quarter  is  con- 
cerned, 1900  compares  favorably  with  previous  years  with  the- 
single  exception  of  1899;  but  the  idleness  at  the  end  of  the  quar- 
ter was  unusually  widespread,  1897  alone  exhibiting  a  larger 
percentage.  Owing  to  the  large  increase  in  membership  in  the 
last  year,  the  gross  number  of  members  idle  is  larger  than  at  any 
time  since  1897,  almost  reaching  the  figures  of  1894  and  1805; 
when,  however,  the  membership  was  smaller  by  nearly  100,000. 
In  July,  1894,  out  of  142,648  unionists,  34,811  or  24.4  per  cent 
were  reported  unemployed,  and  in  1895,  out  of  104,497  unionists,. 
32,237  or  19.6  per  cent  were  so  reported. 

The  idleness  in  the  third  quarter  can  be  analyzed  by  means  of 
Tables  II  and  III  appearing  at  the  end  of  the  Bi  lletix.  A  con- 
densed table  is  presented  below: 

Tablb  0. 
Kci^bkb  and  Proportion  ov  Union  Mbicbbbs  Idle,  Thibd  Quabtbr  1809  and  1000. 

Dnring  entire  quarter—  On  laat  day— 

^ '  ,      / *■- « 

Number      Percentage  Idle.  Number     Percentage  idle. 

Idle.        4 ' »  idle.      / " » 

Gronpa  of  trades.                   1000.          1000.         1800.  1000.          1000.        lt<99. 

I.  Building,  etc 4,014  6.X  1.0  11,772  14.8  4.1 

n.  Clothinff  and  textiles....  2,042  10.6  0.3  7.076  29  2  0.8 

III.  MetalB,maobinery,eto...  M3  1.8  0.9  1.926  6.2  3.2 

lY.  Traniiportation 201  0.1  0.0  2,461  8.5  2.9 

V.  Printing  1,240  7.4  6.0  1,801  11.1  8.6 

VI.  Tobacco 1,851  15.1  1.6  2,130  17.4  2.6 

YII.  Food  and  liquors 770  8.3  4.8  1.352  14.6  8.7 

yni.  Tbeaters  and  mnsio 61  0.6  5.0    ,  540  8.4  6.8 

IX.  Woodworking. famitnre.  76  0.0  3.0  613  7.2  6.0 

X.  Restaurants,  retail  trade.  86  1.7  0.6  452  8.4  9  1 

XL  Public  employment 26  0.4  0.0  142  2.0  0.1 

XII.  Misoelluneona 145  3.1  5.2  106  4.2  8.4 

Total 12,064  "sli         Ts  31,460  13.3  4  7 

New  York  city 11,070  7.2  2.0  24,882  16.7  5.r» 

Interior  towns 1.804  2.2  1.2  6,598  7.5  Z^ 
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With  respect  to  continuous  idleness  throughout  the  quarter,  it 
iipi)ears  that  a  majority  of  the  trades  enjoyed  conditions  no  less 
favorable  than  those  of  last  year;  the  exceptions  were  the  build- 
ing, clothing  and  textile,  and  tobacco  trade,  and  in  a  smaller 
degree,  the  printing  trades.  There  was  very  little  idleness  in  the 
other  trades.  And  nearly  all  the  idleness  was  in  New  York 
€ity. 

At  the  end  of  the  quarter  the  comparison  with  last  year  was 
more  unfavorable;  the  percentage  of  idleness  had  increased  in 
other  industries  as  well  as  in  those  just  mentioned.  But  it  waa 
still  the  clothing,  tobacco  and  building  trades  that  were  respon- 
sible for  the  large  aggregate  this  year. 

The  causes  of  this  abnormal  idleness  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  figures  made  up  from  Table  II  in  the  appendix: 

Table  10. 

CAUSB8  OV  iDLRNSBS  AT  THE   £ND  OF  SEPTBMBEB,  1900. 


(t ROUPS  OF  TRADES. 


No 
work. 

Bad 
weather. 

Strike 

or 
lock, 
ont. 

Siok- 
nefs. 

Super- 
annu- 
ation. 

Other 
oaaaet. 

Total 
number 
reported. 


A.  Number. 
I.  Bailding,  stone  working, 

etc 

1 1.  Clothing  and  textiles 

III.  Metals,    machinery    and 

shipbuilding 

IV.  Transportation 

V.  Printing,  binding,  etc 

VL  Tobacco 

VI  r.  Food  and  liquors 

VI  [  I.  Theater  and  music. 
IX.  Wood  working  and  ftimi- 

tnre 

Restaurants    and    retail 

trade 

Public  employment 

Miscellaneous 


X. 


xr. 

XII. 


Total 


8,392 

156 

2,019 

270 

28 

857 

7,145 

87 

370 

165 

251 

1,596 

7 

78 

144 

46 

43 

2.068 

27 

138 

8 

227 

1,636 

19 

207 

101 

26 

426 

1,463 

149 

99 

2 

9d9 

3 

243 

46 

28 

43 

476 

20 

4 

886 

157 

88 

24 

2 

429 

18 

38 

92 

12 

164 

17 

10 

5 

28,643 

166 

4,080 

1,481 

501 

1,468 

11,722 
7,968 

1,914 
2,461 
1,891 
2,189 
1,352 
500 

607 

447 
142 
196 


81, 


B.  Pereent<iff«. 

I.  Building,  stone  working, 

etc  ■ 

1 1 .  Clothing  and  textiles 

ILL.  Metals,   machinery   and 

shipbuilding '. 

IV.  Transportation 

V.  Printing,  binding,  etc... 

VI.  Tobacco    

VII.  F<HKi  and  liquors 

VM 1 1    Theater  and  music 

IX.  Wood  working  and  fur- 
niture     

X.  K'^staurants    and    retail 

trade 

XL.  Publio employment... 
XI  (.  M iacellaueous 

Total 


71.6 

1.3 

17.2 

2.3 

.3 

7.8 

89.7 

.6 

4.6 

2.1 

8.1 

83.4 

.4 

4.1 

7.5 

2.4 

2.2 

83.9 

1.2 

5.4 

.3 

9.2 

81. 2 

1.0 

10.9 

5.6 

1.4 

19.9 

68.4 

7.0 

4.6 

.1 

73  2 

.2 

18.0 

3.4 

2.0 

8.2 

95.2 

4.0 

.8 

63.6 

25.9 

6.3 

3.9 

.8 

96.0 

4.0 

26.8 

64.8 

8.4 

83.7 

8.7 

5.1 

2.6 

75.5 

.5 

13.0 

4.7 

1.6 

4  7 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loolo 
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In  the  clothing  industry  it  was  dullness  of  trade  or  lack  of 
employment  that  caused  so  much  idleness,  while  in  the  tobacco 
trades  the  leading  caufie  was  the  strike  in  New  York  City.  In  the 
building  trades,  also,  labor  disputes  caused  17.2  per  cent  of  the 
idleness  at  the  end  of  September.  Industrial  conflicts,  in  fact, 
were  considerably  moire  prevalent  in  September  than  they  were 
last  March,  as  the  following  comparison  demonstrates: 


Lack  of  work 

Unfavorable  weather 

Strike  or  lockout 

Sickness  

Superannuation   

other  causes 

Total    100.0 


Tablb  11. 

9  Among  Unionists  at  this  ESnd 

OP— 

September. 

March. 

Interior 

» 

N.  Y.  City. 

towns. 

The  State. 

The  State. 

76.0 

73.2 

75.5 

41.3 

.1 

2. 

.5 

46.0 

14.4 

7.8 

13.0 

4.5 

4.4 

6.2 

4.7 

8.7 

1.9 

.6 

1.6 

1.4 

3.2 

10.2 

4.7 

3.1 

100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


While  the  conditions  of  employment  at  the  end  of  Septtniher 
contrast  unfavorably  with  those  of  one  year  ago,  they  show  im- 
provement over  the  preceding  summer  quarter  of  the  present  year 
(April,  May  and  June),  during  which  22,491  members  of  labor 
organizations  (9.4  per  cent  of  those  reporting)  were  idle  and  at 
the  end  of  which  no  fewer  than  49,382  or  20.7  per  cent  were  idle. 


IV.  Earnings. 

The  third  quarter  of  1899  was  a  phenomenally  good  one  for 
labor  and  stands  almost  in  a  class  by  itself  among  the  fifteen 
quarters  covered  by  the  records  of  the  Bureau.  Workingmen  of 
nearly  all  trades  enjoyed  regular  employment  during  that  period 
at  remunerative  rates  of  wages.  Their  earnings  were  unusually 
large  and  have  been  equaled  in  only  a  few  cases  during  the  quar- 
ter just  closed,  as  will  be  noted  in  the  following  table: 


1 
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'Table  13. 

AVBRAOB  EaRNIKOB  OF  UlflONIBTS  DURINO  THIBD  QUABTBB,  1899  AND  1900. 


TRADES. 


XL 


III. 


IV. 


V. 

VI. 

VII. 


Till. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 


Men. 

BaJIdiog,  Stone  Working,  Etc.: 

Stone  workufT 

Brick  and  cement  uiAklns  .... 

Baildlng  and  pavinff  trades... 

BaildlnK  and  street  labor 

Clothing  and  Textiles: 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  fars 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Shirts,     oollars,     enffs     and 
lanndry 

Textiles 

Metals,   Machinery    and    Ship- 
bnilding : 

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and 
steel  

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shipbuilding 

Transportation : 

Railroads 

Street  railways 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  tmckmen, 
etc 
Printing,  Binding^  ifte. . .  1 1. . II ! 

Tobacco 

Food  and  Liqnors : 

Food  preparation 

Malt      Ifqaors    and    mineral 

waters 

Theaters  and  Masic 

Woodworking  and  Fumltnre. 
Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade. . 

Public  Employment 

Miscellaneous* 

Glass 

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 


QUAXTKB  ENDBD  SBPTIlfBBB  80, 


1899. 


Number 
employed. 


II. 


and 


V. 
VL 

vrn. 

X. 

XIL 


Women. 

Clothing  and  Textiles  t 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  ftars 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 
Shirts,     collars,     oniEi 

laundry 

Textiles 

Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

Tobacco 

Theaters  and  Music 

Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade... 

MiHcellaneons: 
Other  dintiDot  trades 


8,987 

1,078 

40,584 

14,087 

19,458 
1,066 
2,009 

666 

988 


18,698 

2,866 
6,226 
1,447 

10,718 
8,867 
2,658 


6,896 

14,485 

6,840 

8,774 

8,962 
6,812 
6.678 
8,007 
8,712 

831 

1,038 

889 

199 


4,019 
90 
68 

51 
700 
559 
1,842 
422 
168 

17 


Average 
earnings. 


$244  41 
121  77 
255  22 
170  91 

149  88 
17189 
149  26 

901  58 
119  61 


190  18 

176  65 
233  17 
287  56 

226  68 
100  88 
176  57 


126  88 
220  14 
186  67 

156  96 

183  78 
806  78 
171  05 
140  12 
22174 

186  51 
181  96 
164  69 
115  41 


83  54 
66  45 

71  72 

83  28 

101  62 

102  62 
126  64 
403  96 

80  80 

69  80 


1900. 


Kumber 
employed. 


4,580 

746 

67,987 

11,546 

18,623 

1,488 
1,925 

1,087 
1,498 


19,867 

2,458 
6,998 
1,526 

12,660 
8,498 
1,809 
1,940 

9,208 

14,924 

7,488 

4,529 

8,896 
5,585 
8.276 
4,476 
7,063 

856 
1,840 
1,038 
1,237 


8,568 

76 

157 

276 
749 
706 
8,919 
450 
886 

14 


Average 
earnings. 


$244  9t 

98  02 

188  12 

160  48 

111  98 
159  09 
128  84 

143  59 
107  22 


178  90 

185  11 
228  70 

223  60 

215  12 
119  01 
140  77 
156  20 

158  86 

224  90 
188  14 

125  84 

1R9  62 
820  13 

179  74 
148  86 
201  60 

183  11 
134  42 
152  15 
109  92 


68  60 
60  00 
62  53 

88  66 
02  40 
91  05 
121  58 
468  17 
90  07 

70  98 


Inorease<-(-> 

or 
decrease(— ) 

In 
earnings. 


90  51+ 
28  76— 
67  10— 
10 


87 

12  80— 

20 


67 

12  89- 


11  14— 

8  56+ 

4  47— 

14 


11  61— 

12  18+ 
86  80- 


26  9e+ 
4  76+ 
8  58— 

81  11— 


5 

18 

8 

8 

20 


74+ 
14- 


840- 
2  46+ 

12  54- 
6 


20  04— 
16  46- 

0  19- 

6  42+ 

022- 
11  67— 

606— 
25  78— 

9  77+ 

1  68+ 


The  gains  are  either  small  or  else  characterize  trades  in  which 
the  statistics  are  necessarily  less  trustworthy  than  the  average. 
Some  of  the  losses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  very  considerable 
proportions;  snch  as  f 67.10  in  the  case  of  the  building  and  paving 
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trades,  and  |57.94  among  the  men  engaged  in  manufacture  of 
shirts,  collars,  cuffs,  etc.,  or  in  laundries.  The  garment  makers, 
notwithstanding  the  dullness  of  their  trade,  did  not  lose  quite  so 
much.-  Considering  the  disappearance  of  a  union  of  foundry 
laborers  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  it  might  be  expected  that 
the  earnings  of  the  skilled  mechanics  in  those  trades  would  show 
an  increase,  rather  than  a  decrease;  but  the  expectation  is  not 
realized.  The  women  also,  as  a  general  rule,  earned  less  during 
the  quarter  just  closed  than  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 
The  diminution  in  the  earnings  of  members  of  labor  organiza- 
tions is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  concluding  table  of  the  text,  which 
records  separately  for  men  and  women,  for  the  metropolis  and 
the  interior  towns,  the  proportion  earning  certain  specified 
amounts  during  the  quarter.  A  much  smaller  proportion  of  mem- 
bers is  found  this  year  in  the  higher  grades;  in  the  third  quarter 
last  year  44  per  cent  of  all  the  male  members  of  labor  unions  were 
reported  as  having  earned  f  200  or  more,  while  this  year's  percent- 
age was  only  33.9.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  the  women;  40.6  this 
year  earned  less  than  |75  in  the  third  quarter,  as  contrasted  with 
only  22.8  per  cent  last  year. 


Table  18. 

MsMBiBfl  OF  Labor  Organizations  Graded  Aooordino  to  thb  Akount  or   Qqartbrlt 

Barninos,  Third  Quarter,  1900.— Percentages. 


Hen. 

Women. 

DOLLARS. 

New  York 
City. 

Interior 
towns. 

THE  STATE. 

New  York 
City. 

Interior 
towns. 

THB  STATE. 

1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

1899. 

1-24  

.2 

2.6 

1.1 

7.7 

6.9 

11.8 

S.7 

18.7 

10.4 

10.8 

7  8 

5.8 

7.5 

.3 

1.6 

2.6 

6.1 

18.6 

14.8 

22.7 

18.8 

5.6 

6.6 

2.9 

2.0 

8.0 

.2 

2.2 

1.6 

7.1 

9.5 

12.7 

17.1 

15.7 

8.6 

9.2 

5.9 

4.4 

6.8 

.3 

.7 

1.5 

4.1 

7.7 

10.8 

18.8 

13.1 

10.5 

9.4 

11.5 

5.8 

7.8 

1.8 

16.1 

17.2 

16.6 

14.0 

14.4 

0.8 

4.0 

.2 

.1 

17.8 

83.7 

15.0 

25.9 

8.3 

8.9 

.2 

!i 

1.2 
16.1 
23.8 
16.0 
18.4 
10.8 

7.6 

2.6 
.1 

0.04- 

O.O-f- 
0.0+- 
4.8 

2.6 

25-49  

2  9 

50-74   

17.8 

75-99   

24.6 

100-124  

26.1 

125-149  

15.4 

150-174  

175-199  

200-224   

4.7 

1.1 

.1 

225-249  

.2 

250-274   

.1 

275-299  

300  + 

6.8 

5. 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPEEtA.TIONS. 

I .  New  York  City. 

In  comparison  with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1899,  noted 
for  its  unparalleled  prosperity  in  the  constructive  industry,  build- 
ing  operations  showed  a  decline  for  the  three  months  ended  with 
September,  1900,  but  when  compared  with  the  same  period  of 
1898,  the  diminution  was  not  so  marked. 

For  the  three  quarters  named  the  number  and  estimated  cost 
of  projected  new  structures  and  additions  were:  1898 — 3,877 
buildings;  cost,  $23,220,088.  1899—3,889  buildings;  cost,  f32,- 
552,876.     1900—2,970  buildings;  cost,  |19,620,053. 

The  number  of  enterprises  commenced)  within  the  quarterly 
period  ended  with  September,  1898,  was  3,550;  in  1899,  3,950,  and 
this  year,  3,206.  During  the  same  months  3,144  buildings  were 
completed  in  1808;  3,413  in  1899  and  3,084  in  1900. 

New  York  Citt. 

Comparative  Stai'kiient  of  the  Number  of  New  akd  Remodeled  Buildinob  for  which 
Plamb  Were  Approved,  Their  Estimated  Cost,  and  the  Number  Commenced  and 
Completed,  During  July,  August  and  September,  1890  and  1900. 


Number 

EsTDfATBD  Cost  of 

Number  of  Buildings 

MONTHS. 

of  Buildings. 

Pbojectkd  BuiLDoras. 

COMmNOKD. 

completed. 

1890. 

1000. 

1800. 

1000. 

1800. 

iOOO. 

1800. 

1000. 

J.  New  Buildings, 

Jul  V 

822 

655 
821 

460 

$12,065,570 

$6,145,248 

866 
810 
587 

515 
520 
608 

646 
618 
606 

601 

Anmat  ............. 

566 
542 

0.422,035 
8,762,653 

5,548,460 
5,206,102 

490 

SADtember  .......... 

5u7 

TotAl 

2,298 

1,568 

$80,250,287 

016,800,004 

2,268 

1,652 

1,865 

1,607 

II.  Alterationt. 


Jnly       

Angast  — 
September  . 

Total. 


578 
557 
456 

474 
471 
457 

1,591 

1,402 

$1,223,384 
649,602 
429,678 


$2,802,609 


$1,546,611 

710.942 

.  468,596 

576 
684 
477 

585 

606 
463 

601 
665 
482 

$2,720,149 

1,687 

1,554 

1,548 

519 
474 
484 


1,477 


III,  Total  tifNtw  Buildings  and  AlUrations, 


H  Hi  V              .....«.-- 

1.400 
1,212 
1,277 

984 
999 

$18,288,918 

10,071,637 

9,192,826 

$7,690,854 
6,259,411 
5,660,788 

1,442 
1,444 
1,064 

1,100 
1.085 
1,071 

1,147 
1,178 
1,088 

1,120 

Angnat 

SeDtember  .......... 

073 
001 

Total 

8.889 

2,070 

$32,552,876 

$10,620,058 

8,050 

8,906 

3,418 

8,n84 
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II.  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 

Buffalo. — The  statistics  of  permits  issned  in  July,  August  and 
September  by  the  bureau  of  building  in  the  Buffalo  Department 
of  Public  Works,  which  were  furnished  by  Superintendent  Frank 
T.  Reynolds,  show  a  remarkable  decline  in  building  operations  as 
compared  with  the  same  months  of  1899.  In  some  measure  this 
may  be  due  to  the  extensive  constructive  work  necessitated  by  the 
erection  of  buildings  for  the  Pan-American  Exposition  of  1901, 
which  has  created  a  heavy  demand  for  labor  and  thus  advanced 
wages  in  many  of  the  building  trades.  Hence,  the  small  amount 
of  outside  building  in  Buffalo  does  not  signify  a  general  depres- 
sion in  the  constructive  industry  of  that  city.  The  statistics  are 
as  follows: 

Tablb  Comparing  Building  Opbrations  in  Buffalo  in  July,  August,  Sbptbm- 

bbr.  of  1899  and  1900. 

Number  of  Estimated  cost  of 

permits.  buildings. 

1^.      1900.  1899.             1900. 

1.  New  buildings: 

July  78  44       $294,347         $70,260 

August    71  62         368.028  92,089 

September  60  84        187.164        131.369 

Total  199         130       $839,629       $293,698 

2.  Remodeling  buildings: 

July  58  29         $67,962       $100,135 

August 66  64  89.272  31.410 

September  81  29         164.903  60.600 

Total  146         112       $272,187       $192,145 


r-  ~  -=^^a 


3.  New  and  remodeled  buildings: 

July 136  73  $362,309  $170,386 

August    127  106  397.300  123,489 

September  ....: 81  63  352.057  191.960 

ToUl  344  242  $1,111,666  $485,843 


Rochester. — The  statistics  of  building  operations  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1900,  as  furnished  by  Fire  Marshal  John  A.  P.  Walter, 
indicate  a  decided  improvement  over  1899,  thus: 

Number.  Estimated  cost. 

1899.       1900.         1899.  1900. 

New  buildings  erected U6        132       $387,675       $511,543 

Buildings  remodeled 89  60  85.780  63,966 


ToUl  154         192       $423,406       $575,498 

Sijracuse. — Fire  Marshal  Erasmus  Pellenz,  of  Syracuse,  fur- 
nishes the  figures  of  building  operations  in  the  third  quarter  of 
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1900,  which,  in  comparison  with  the  statistics  of  one  and  two 
years  ago,  indicate  a  continued  decline  in  the  constructive  indus- 
try of  that  city,  thus : 

Nomber.  BMimatfSd  cost 

'                   Addltlonii          '  ' 

New             anfl  New 
Quarter.                       building.  alteratloiiB.  TotaL     buildings. 

July  16                  41               66  166.600 

August ao                  86               66  68,416 

September  86                 41              77  121.276 

Total  1900 71                 118             180  $905,200 

1899 86                  88             169  289.768 

1888 180                  78              208  277.996 


Additfona 

and 

alteratloiiB. 

TotaL 

126.280 

$61,880 

16.836 

76,260 

17,446 

188.720 

$60,610 

$876,800 

46.068 

286.810 

84.887 

831.882 

IMMIGRATION  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Ab  compared  with  July,  August  and  September,  1898  and  1899, 
the  volume  of  immigration  at  the  Port  of  New  York  for  the  same 
months  of  this  year  was  exceedingly  large,  showing  a  gain  of  90 
per  cent  over  1898  and  46  per  cent  over  1899;  the  number  of 
arrivals  during  those  corresponding  periods  aggregating  43,717, 
56,978,  and  83,166,  respectively. 

In  numbers,  during  the  quarter  ended  September  30,  1900,  the 
Hebrew  race  took  the  lead,  19,961,  or  24  per  cent  of  the  total, 
having  landed.  The  Southern  Italians  were  second,  with  18,342, 
or  22  per  cent,  and  the  Germans  third,  with  7,049,  or  8  per  cent. 

By  comparing  the  statistics  for  the  three  months  ended  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1900,  with  those  for  that  quarter  of  1899,  taking  into 
consideration  the  races  whose  arrivals  exceeded  2,000,  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  greatest  proportionate  gain  was  made  by  the 
Hebrews,  whose  increase  was  9,800,  or  96  per  cent.  The  increase 
of  the  Southern  Italian  race,  which  was  second,  was  7,288,  op 
66. per  cent;  that  of  the  German  2>521,  or  56  per  cent,  while  the 
Scandinavians  were  fourth,  with  a  gain  of  1,810,  or  43  per  cent. 
There  was  a  falling  off  of  8  per  cent  in  the  Irish  immigration. 

The  proportion  of  male  and  female  arrivals  was  the  same  in 
the  quarters  ended  on  September  30,  this  year,  and  in  1899,  the 
percentages  being  58  and  42  respectively.  For  the  three  months 
considered  the  males  numbered  48,252  this  year,  as  against  33,077 
in  1899,  and  there  were,  respectively,  34,914  and  23,971  females. 
Among  the  prominent  races  who  came  during  the  quarter  which 
closed  last  September,  the  greatest  disparity  in  the  proportion 
of  sexes  is  credited  to  the  Northern  Italians,  71  per  cent  being 
males  and  29  per  cent  females.  The  Germans  showed  the  small- 
est difference — 53  per  cent  males  and  47  per  cent  females.  Both 
in  the  Irish  and  Scandinavian  arrivals  the  females  predominated. 
Of  the  former  race  62  per  cent  were  females  and  38  per  cent  males, 
and  of  the  last-named  race  56  per  cent  were  females  and  44  per 
cent  males. 
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Seventy-eight  per  cent,  or  65,246,  of  the  immigpants  who  ar- 
rived during  the  quarter  ended  on  September  30,  1900,  were  des- 
tined to  the  States  comprising  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  and  of 
the  above  number  38,246,  or  59  per  cent,  remained  in  this  State, 
while  13,491,  or  21  per  cent,  went  to  Pennsylvania,     v 

There  were  13,091,  or  16  per  cent,  bound  for  the  North  Central 
Division.  Illinois  received  4,441,  or  34  per  cent,  of  the  number 
who  stated  that  they  were  going  to  the  twelve  States  which  con- 
stitute that  group. 

Three  per  cent— 2,737  in  number— declared  their  intention  to 
go  to  the  Western  Division.     California  received  1,300,  or  48  per 

cent,  of  them. 

Not  quite  three  per  cent— the  actual  number  being  2,092— were 
destined  to  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  Divisions. 


TABLBl  SHOWINQ.THB  AVOWBD  DESTINATION  OF  IMMIORANTB  WHO  LANDBD  AT  THB 

PORT  OF  NEW  York  during  the  Quarter  Ended  September  80,  1900. 


Alabama 
Alaska  .. 
Arizona  . 
Arkansas 


62 

2 

47 

23 


California  1.800 

Colorado  496 

Connecticut  2,257 

80 
79 
64 
72 
6 
35 


Delaware  

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia  

Hawaii 

Idaho   


Illinois  4,441 

Indiana  421 

Indian  Territory 34 

Iowa  588 

Kansas 224 

Kentucky  69 

lioulslana 162 

Maine  90 

Maryland  692 

Massachusetts  6,612 

Michigan    1,531 

Minnesota   1.148 

Mississippi  14 

Missouri  432 


Montana  287 

Nebraska  876 

Nevada   ...' 26 

New  Hampshire 86 

New  Jersey 4,229 

New  Mexico 30 

New  York 88,246 

North  Carolina 16 

North  Dakota 894 

Ohio 2.188 

Oklahoma 46 

Oregon  79 

Pennsylvania 13,491 

Rhode  Island 1,227 

South  Carolina 17 

South  Dakota 386 

Tennessee  61 

Texas  250 

Utah  81 

Vermont  108 

Virginia 123 

Washington 244 

West  Virginia 239 

Wisconsin    1.012 

Wyoming  164 


Total  83,166 


THE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU* 

Report  of  Superintendent. 

The  quarter  ending  September  30th  eontinuefl  to  show  a 
marked  progress  in  the  work  of  our  bureau. 

This  quarter  winds  up,  to  a  great  extent,  applications  for  help 
from  country  hotels  and  boarding  houses.  Yet  there  are  always 
many  applications  for  workers  in  private  families  in  the  country, 
a  large  proportion  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  fill  on  account  of 
most  of  the  applicants  for  work  preferring  to  remain  in  the  city 
during  the  winter. 

As  usual,  the  supply  of  general  houseworkers  has  not  been 
equal  to  the  demand.  This  condition  of  affairs  applies  not  only 
to  New  York  City,  but  to  various  parts  of  the  State.  An  em- 
ployment agent  in  Syracuse  writes  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  this 
class  of  help  in  that  city.  Outside  the  State  of  New  York  the 
self-same  condition  of  things  prevails  also. 

The  housewives  in  Chicago,  not  being  able  to  get  servants, 
one  lady  prominent  in  social  circles  in  that  city,  in  order  to  have 
her  home  arranged  to  her  satisfaction,  started  out  to  organize  hep 
household  on  the  eight-hour  plan.  How  this  system  has  worked 
out  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated. 

Time  and  time  again  the  question  has  been  asked,  is  the  Free 
Employment  Bureau  associated  with  the  State  Charity  Board  or 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York  City,  is  it. part 
of  the  work  of  the  bureau  to  find  employment  for  former  inmates 
of  correctional  institutions  just  discharged,  and  who  are  about  en- 
tering life  anew?  In  answer  to  such  questions  I  would  say  that 
this  bureau  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties or  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York  City, 
while  we  have  had  very  pleasant  relations  with  the  latter  body 
and  have  worked  in  harmony  in  many  instances.  This  bureau  is 
not  a  charity  in  any  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  a  state  labor  ex- 
change, conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Statistics.  We  do  not  take  care  of  people  who  are 
discharged  from  correctional  institutions,  either  State  or  local. 
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Fop  the  benefit  of  the  public  we  will  once  more  aay  that  our 
method  of  procedure  m  as  follows:  each  applicant  for  work  has 
a  blank  filled  out  on  which  will  be  given  the  name  and  address 
of  the  applicant,  the  occupation,  name  and  address  of  the  former 
employer,  the  cause  for  leaving  such  employment,  etc.  When 
such  blank  is  made  out  inquiry  is  sent  to  the  employer  so  named 
asking  as  to  the  character  and  ability  of  the  applicant  for  work, 
and  the  answer  to  such  inquiry  is  placed  on  file  for  future  refer- 
ence. 

To  the  credit  of  those  who  make  use  of  our  bureau  to  place  their 
labor  on  the  market  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  say  that  very 
few  adverse  reports  are  sent  in  reply  to  our  inquiries  relative  to 
character,  ability,  etc.  Employers  of  labor  will  readily  see  the 
advantage  gained  by  employing  at  this  bureau  such  help  as  they 
may  require,  for  here  every  care  is  taken  to  find  fit  and  com- 
petent people  for  all  the  demands  made  on  us. 

Compared  with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1899  the  percent- 
age of  situations  secured  shows  a  very  satisfactory  increase. 

Applicants       Applicants        Sitaations 
for  work.  for  help.  secured. 

Quarter  ending  September  80,  1900 1,1M  82S  786 

Quarter  ending  September  80,  ISM l.Sl  704  580 


Per  cent  of  increase  in  situations  secured,  24.7. 

JOHN  J.  BEALIN, 

Superintendent. 


OPEEIATION  OF  THE  NEW  CONVICT  LABOR  LAW. 

The  School  Furniture  Industry  in  the  Auburn  Prison. 

Commisaioners  Wm.  J.  Mantanye  and  Ohas.  J.  Boyd,  of  the 
State  Prison  Ck>n]Linis8ion,  in  their  very  interesting  report  on  the 
industries  carried  on  in  Auburn  Prison,  have  this  to  say  of  the 
present  law  regulating  the  employment  of  prisoners  and  the  sale 
of  their  products: 

The  law  which  requires  convicts  to  be  employed  at  labor  and  in  the 
production  of  supplies  for  the  public  and  public  institutions,  and  forbid- 
ding the  letting  out  of  that  labor  in  competition  with  free  labor,  or  the  sale 
of  its  product  in  the  oi>en  market,  Is  a  good  one.  The  provision  of  the  same 
law  which  requires  public  officers  and  institutions  to  purchase  of  the  penal 
Institutions  gives  effect  to  the  provision  and  is  right  in  principle.  The 
convicts  In  the  prisons  are  the  wards  of  the  State  which  is  bound  to 
maintain  them,  and  therefore  they  should  be  required  to  work  and  furnish 
the  product  of  their  labor  for  the  public  which  feeds  and  clothes  them. 
That  is,  they  should  be  made  to  work  for  their  living,  as  honest  men  who 
keep  out  of  prison  have  to  do,  and  not  be  mainrtained  in  idleness.  Every 
taxpayer  has  an  interest  in  having  them  work  and  every  manufacturer 
and  laboring  man  is  interested  to  have  their  labor  utUlzed  for  public  use 
and  not  brought  in  unfair  competition  with  free  industries  by  again  Te- 
turnlng  to  the  contract  system.  Such  a  wise  law  can  be  opposed  only  by 
the  brokers  and  Jobbers  and  the  purchasing  agents  or  committees  of  public 
bodies  or  institutions,  who  are  neither  manufacturers  nor  mechanics,  bat 
profit  only  by  commissions  on  sales,  or  bonuses  for  promoting  purchases. 
They  are  the  only  ones  interested  to  take  an  industry  from  the  State  to 
help  their  own  purposes.  It  is  dangerous  to  take  away  even  one  industry, 
for  it  is  an  entering  wedge  for  taking  away  others,  and  against  the  best 
interests  of  manufacturers  and  employees  as  well  as  of  the  State.  The 
penal  institutions  do  not  and  cannot  sell  in  the  open  market,  or  otherwise 
than  to  public  institutions  and  public  officers,  and  that  limited  market 
should  be  left  to  them.  Otherwise  the  result  would  be  to  endanger  free 
Industries  by  again  opening  the  door  of  the  outside  market  to  prison  labor. 
The  school  furniture  industry  is  the  one  now  being  attacked  by  the 
brokers  engaged  in  that  business  and  their  agents.  The  industry  has  been 
established  at  Auburn  with  the  consent,  three  years  ago,  of  other  manu- 
facturers and  the  manufacture  has  been  perfected  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  puirchasers.  In  its  six  departments  it  gives  employment  to  162  or  more 
i  convicts,  who  would  otherwise  be  idle,  and  the  product  Is  about  20,000 

\  pieces  in  the  year.    This  is  less  than  half  of  the  annual  demand  and  the 

!  remaining  orders  are  filled  in  the  open  market,  though  the  penal  institu- 

tions cannot  sell  in  the  open  market  but  are  confined  to  the  pubUc  or 
State  schools  alone.  The  public  school  department  of  New  York  City  is  a 
large  customer  of  the  State  in  this  industry  and  is  well  pleased  with  the 
goods  produced  by  the  State. 
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The  Employment  of  Prisoners  at  Road  Making  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

During  the  long  warfare  by  organized  labor  in  this  State  against 
the  system  of  convict  contract  labor  which  culminated  in  the  abro- 
gation of  the  contract  and  piece-price  plans,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  present  law  which  provides  for  the  employment  of  prisoners 
only  by  the  State  or  the  political  divisions  thereof  on  work  for  pub- 
lic purposes,the  favorite  plan  of  wage-workers  and  employers,  who 
were  injured  by  the  convict  competitive  system  was  the  utilization 
of  the  labor  of  prisoners  on  the  building  and  improvement  of  the 
public  road©  of  the  State.  Opinion  in  favor  of  this  plan  found 
expression  in  many  ways,  and  was  so  strong  that  bills,  having 
such  object  in  view,  were  endorsed  and  advocated  by  representa- 
tives of  organized  labor  in  their  several  State  conventions,  and 
the  power  and  influence  of  these  bodies  were  directed  toward  hav- 
ing such  bills  enacted  into  laws.  Among  such  measures  we  might 
mention  the  following: 

In  the  Assembly  of  1893  a  bill,  No.  431,  was  introduced!  by  Mr. 
Barnard,  which  sought  to  authorize  the  superintendent  of  State 
prisons  to  employ  the  convicts  confined  in  Clinton  prison  on  the 
public  highways  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  of  said  prison. 
Also,  in  the  same  Assembly,  another  bill,  No.  245,  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Ryder,  which  was  more  general  than  that  of  Mr.  Barnard, 
and  provided  for  the  employment  of  convicts  on  State  county 
roads.  The  legislative  committee  of  the  State  branch,  A.  F.  L.^  in 
1893,  endorsed  these  bills  in  the  following  language:  "  The  bills 
if  enacted  would  illustrate  the  best  use  to  which  convicts  could  be 
put  without  interfering  with  free  labor.''  The  legislative  com- 
mittee worked  for  their  passage  and  were  successful,  the  bills 
passing  both  houses  and  receiving  the  signature  of  the  Governor. 
Mr.  Ryder's  bill,  as  amended,  left  it  discretionary  with  wardens  as 
to  how  many  convicts  should  be  thus  employed.  Another  bill, 
providing  for  the  emplojinent  of  convicts  on  public  roads,  was 
introduced  in  the  Legislature  of  1897  as  a  labor  measure,  passed 
both  houses,  but  failed  to  receive  the  signature  of  the  Gk)vernor. 

During  the  session  of  the  State  branch  of  the  A.  F.  L.,  held  at 
Albany  in  January,  1896,  the  then  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  in  a  communication  to  said  body,  among  other 
matters  of  interest  to  labor,  stated  that  road-making  had  been 
tried  at  Clinton  and  Auburn  prisons,  and  the  wardens  reported 
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good  results,  and  he  strongly  recommended  that  board-s  of  super- 
visors of  the  several  counties  should  have  the  power  to  employ 
their  convicts  at  road-building.  The  Allied  Printing  Trades^ 
Ck)uncil  of  the  State  also,  at  its  convention  held  at  Albany  on 
June  18,  1897,  adopted,  among  other  recommendations  for  the 
employment  of  prisoners,  one  that  such  prisoners  might  be  em- 
ployed at  road^making. 

In  spite  of  the  sentiment  of  wage-workers  in  favor  of,  and  the 
passage  of  legislation  permitting,  such  employment  of  prisoners^ 
it  must  be  admitted  that  this  plan  of  employing  them  has  not  been 
utilized  to  the  extent  it  should  have  been,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
energetic  work  of  State  Prison  Commissioner  Wm,  J.  Mantanye 
in  urging  this  method  of  employment  on  county  boardd  of  super- 
visors, it  is  doubtful  if  the  experiment  would  have  been  tried  at 
all.  However,  we  may  record  such  use  of  prisoners  in  one  county, 
at  least,  in  the  State,  where  the  experiment,  if  eo  it  may  be  termed, 
has  been  entirely  successful  from  every  point  of  view.  We  refer 
to  the  improving  of  the  New  York  Mills  and  other  roads  near 
Utica,  by  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  of  Oneida  county.  The  plan 
of  improving  these  roads  by  uning  the  labor  of  the  county  pris- 
oners was  conceived  by  Mr.  Fred  C.  Walcott,  superintendent  of 
two  of  the  mills  of  the  New  York  Mills  Company,  and  by  him 
carried  to  successful  completion.  The  work  was  done  under  the 
direction  of  the  highway  commissioner  of  the  road  district. 
Assistant  State  Engineer  Judson  made  an  inspection  of  the  road 
on  its  completion  audi  pronounced  it  well  constructed'  in  every 
particular.  Not  only  have  accurate  records  been  kept  of  con- 
struction, but  at  every  stage  of  the  work  photographs  have  been 
taken  showing  the  condition  of  the  road  before,  during  and  after 
the  improvement,  and  also  photographs  of  the  prisoners  at  work 
and  how  they  lived  in  their  quarters.  The  following  report  on  the 
subject,  made  to  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  by  Mr.  Walcott, 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  tho«e  who  have  considered  this 
plan  of  employing  prisoners  as  one  which  helps  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  prison  competitive  labor: 

"  The  question  of  good  roads  has  commanded  so  much  attention  of  late 
from  the  thinking  public,  and  so  much  healthful  rivalry  has  grown  up  be- 
tween the  various  sections  of  the  Eiastern  States  and  aome  of  the  Southern 
States,  that  a  brief  report  upon  the  results  of  a  comparatively  new  system 
of  road  buUding  in  New  York  State    may  be  found  suggestive. 
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Two  years  ago  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Oneida  county  appointed 
a  committee  on  poad  construction  for  the  county  with  power  to  inyostlgate 
ways  and  means  and  to  authorize  an  appropriation  for  a  complete  road 
outfit. 

"  This  committee  recommended  the  employment  of  county  prisoners 
from  the  Utica  jail  under  the  supervision  of  guards,  one  guard  for  every 
eight  men.  The  road  district  was  charged  twenty-five  cents  per  capita 
for  every  day  of  eight  hours  worlsed.  A  road  outfit  was  purchased  at  a 
total  expense  to  the  county  of  $9,000.  This  outfit  consists  of  one  l2'tox\ 
Russell  steam  roller,  a  stone  crushing  plant  with  a  capacity  of  thirty  tons 
per  hour,  and  four  Climax  self -dumping  road  wagons. 

**  The  first  section  of  road  built  under  the  new  system  was  constructed 
during  the  fall  of  1890.  This  section  is  seven-eighths  of  a  mile  long  and 
sixteen  feet  wide.  It  is  in  the  village  of  Vernon.  The  stone  used  was 
limestone,  crushed  by  the  county  crusher  at  a  quarry  one  mile  distant. 
The  form  of  the  road  was  macadam,  six  inches  thlcls  when  rolled  and 
laid  on  the  old  road  bed,  with  a  crown  of  half  an  inch  to  the  foot.  Too 
much  time  was  occupied  in  the  construction  of  this  road,  and  as  a  result 
the  system  was  severely  criticised  by  the  local  press,  but  the  delays  were 
due  largely  to  the  experimental  nature  of  the  work  and  the  large  amount 
of  top  soil  to  be  removed  at  the  quarry.  The  road,  however,  was  well 
made,  and  is  in  perfect  condition  to-day,  after  a  year's  wear  with  no  re- 
pairs. 

"In  May  of  this  year  a  contract  was  made  between  the  road  committee 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  road  district  No.  1  at  New  York  Mi  11a 
for  the  construction  of  a  macadam  road  one  and  three-tentlm  miles  in 
lengrth,  extending  from  the  Sauquoit  road  at  YorkviUe  through  the  village 
of  New  York  Mills  to  the  New  Hartford  town  line.  In  this  contract  the 
county  agreed  to  furnish  all  labor  at  twenty-five  cents  per  capita  per  day, 
and  the  use  of  its  road  outfit,  stone  crusher,  steam  roller  and  road  wagona 
free.  The  road  district  agreed  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  engineer  of  the 
steam  roller  at  |2.50  per  day,  twenty-five  cents  for  each  prisoner  em- 
ployed for  each  day  of  eight  hours  that  he  actually  worked,  to  furnish 
coal  and  water  for  the  roller  and  all  material  for  the  road,  and  supervise 
the  construction  of  the  road  by  any  approved  specifications. 

"  For  the  New  York  Mills  road  the  New  York  State  specifications  were 
adopted  and  these  specifications  were  enforced  in  every  particular  by  the 
pathmaster  of  the  iroad  district  who  had  charge  of  the  work. 

"The  sub-grade  followed  the  old  roadbed  which  consisted  of  gravel 
and  broken  stone  well  worn  down.  Shoulders  were  cut  and  formed  from 
the  surplus  material  taken  from  the  face  of  the  old  road  In  making  the 
crown  of  the  sub-grade  which  was  half  an  inch  to  the  foot  and  preserved 
in  the  finished  road.  A  templet  of  the  desired  contour  was  applied  to  the 
road  at  short  Intervals  and  often  during  the  progress  of  the  entire  work. 
This  templet  was  made  of  one  and  one-half-inch  white  pine,  eight  inchea 
wide,  with  one  edge  planed  straight.  Four  half -inch  coach  screws  were 
let  into  the  other  edge,  dividing  the  length  of  the  templet  into  three  equa) 
parts,  the  screws  varying  in  length  to  give  the  desired  pitch  of  half  an 
Inch  to  the  foot.  This  templet  must  cover  the  full  width  of  the  road  and 
if  used  often  on  every  section  of  the  road  with  a  spirit  level  placed  on  the 
upper  edge,  it  will  prove  a  most  valuable  instrument,  and  with  the  side 
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lines  as  guide,  Is  practically  the  only  infltrument  necessary  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  good  country  road. 

"  Following  is  a  detailed  report  of  the  materials  used  and  cost  of  con- 
struction with  a  summary  which  attempts  to  call  attention  to  the  good 
and  criticise  the  bad  features  of  this  method  of  road  construction: 

Feet 
Length  of  road,  ten  feet  wide   ; . .  250 

Length  of  road,  sixteen  feet  wide 4,760 

Length  of  road,  twenty  feet  wide 1,900 

Total  length  of  road 6,910 

"  Time  in  constructing  road  and  completing  drainage  of  same,  fourteen 
weeks. 

**  Average  number  of  prisoners  employed,  34;  material  used,  2,109  cubic 
yards  of  two  and  one-half-inch  crushed  limestone  and  708  cubic  yards 
half-inch  crushed  limestone  and  dust. 

Total  2,812  yards  at  $1  per  yard $2,812  00 

598  cubic  yaTds  trap  rock,  at  $1.70 1,016  60 

Prison  labor,  including  two  cooks,  2,675  days  at  25  cents 658  75 

Engineers  for  roller,  82  days  at  $2.50 205  00 

Coal  for  roller,  11%  tons,  at  $2 23  00 

Water  for  sprinkler  and  boiler 100  00 

Teams 800  00 

Supervision  by  pathmaster,  84  days,  at  $2 168  00 

Mason  work,  tile,  plow,  etc 90  00 


Total  cost $5,873  35 

Cost  per  mile 4,517  96 


«t 


The  road  tax  of  the  district  consists  of  2,101  days  to  be  worked  at  $1 
per  day  or  $2,101.  It  has  required,  therefore,  practically  three  years*  taxes 
to  compete  this  road.  The  same  (road  built  by  contract  would  cost  $9,600 
as  shown  by  the  State  road  of  the  same  length  now  being  built  from  the 
Utioa  line  to  the  Sauquoit  Creek  bridge. 

"  Prison  labor  then  has  saved  the  district,  $3,628,  and  if  the  supervisors 
had  secured  the  Yorkville  road,  this  amount  might  have  been  saved  to  the 
county.  The  care  of  this  road  to  keep  it  in  perfect  repair  should  cost  not 
to  exceed  $250  per  year.  In  this  way  $1,860  of  the  district  tax  Is  saved 
for  other  methods  of  village  Improvement.  When  a  good  road  is  built  the 
driving  public  should  help  keep  it  in  condition  by  always  driving  to  the 
right  to  avoid  rutting. 

"There  are  some  rather  objectionable  features  in  the  system  of  em- 
ploying prison  labor  due  to  improper  or  inadequate  legislation  upon  the 
care  or  control  of  the  prisoners. 

"  1.  The  sheriff  Is  allowed  so  much  per  week  for  the  care  of  each 
prisoner  and  is  entitled  to  all  over  and  above  the  sum  actually  expended 
in  this  way.  When  the  prisoners  are  set  at  hard  manual  labor  in  the 
open  air,  they  require  more  and  better  food  and  the  sheriff's  savings 
dwindle.    It  is  human  nature  for  a  sheriff  to  oppose  any  system  that  has 
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this  feature;  but  If  the  sheriff  were  employed  under  the  salary  system  in- 
stead of  under  the  old  fee  system,  this  objection  would  not  obtain. 

"  2.  Under  the  present  law  the  sheriff  appoints  all  guards,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  this  power  might  be  abused  to  the  serious  detriment  of  effi- 
cient road  work.  As  the  value  of  each  prisoner  as  a  working  unit  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  discipline  enforced  by  his  guard,  the  appointment 
of  strict  and  interested  guards  is  of  fundamental  Importance.  The  law 
should  empower  the  highway  commissioner  to  discharge  or  remove  a 
guard  if  in  his  opinion  the  guard  is  not  requiring  a  fair  day's  work  from 
each  man  in  his  charge. 

"3.  There  exists  in  the  minds  of  a  few  who  have  given  the  matter 
little  thought  a  prejudice  against  the  employment  of  prison  labor  upon  any 
public  work.  This  prejudice  must  be  met  and  answered,  for  it  is  purely 
a  prejudice,  which  can  best  be  proved  by  citing  a  few  of  the  advantages 
of  this  system: 

"  1.  The  prlsoneirs  are  bettered  by  it,  both  physically  and  mentally,  and 
are  discharged  better  citizens  for  having  worked. 

"  2.  The  number  of  tramps  is  materially  lessened  by  this  object  lesson 
of  public  penal  service. 

'*3.  The  system  is  a  saving  to  the  taxpayer,  who  much  prefers  to  see 
the  prisoner  maintaining  himself  than  to  pay  taxes  to  maintain  the 
prisoner  in  idleness. 

"4.  It  brings  the  farmer  nearer  his  market  and  extends  by  so  much 
the  good  roads  movement  which  the  State  and  county  so  much  need. 

"  England  has  succeeded  in  attaining  a  world-wide  reputation  for  good 
roads  by  adopting  successfully  very  much  the  same  method,  and  If  every- 
one interested  in  good  roads  would  help,  not  hinder,  the  progress  of  this 
inexpensive  method  of  constructing  roads,  much  could  be  accomplished 
in  a  very  short  time." 


SOCIAL  SETTLEMENTS* 

Thirteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  Social  Settlement 
was  founded  in  the  United  States.  From  a  small  beginning  this 
commendable  movement  to  improve  the  social,  intellectual, ethical 
and  physical  life  of  humanity  in  the  overcrowded  districts  of 
populous  cities  has  gradually  developed  and  expanded,  until  now 
there  are  altogether  thirty-two  of  these  neighborhood  houses  in 
this  State  (thirty  in  New  York  City,  two  in  Buffalo)  and  they  are 
likewise  in  successful  operation  in  every  large  important  center 
of  the  country.  This  concentrated  endeavor  to  elevate  the  masses 
to  a  higher  social  sphere  may  be  designated  as  a  new  impulse  to 
an  old  idea,  for  it  had  been  long  the  custom  of  individual  clergy- 
men, missionaries  and  others  to  take  up  residence  in  communities 
inhabited  by  their  less-fortunate  fellows  so  as  to  more  effectually 
minister  to  their  well-being.  The  same  noble  principle  which 
xictuated  those  spiritual  and  benevolent  minds,  though  broader, 
more  systematic  and  varied  in  scope  and  application  now,  is  con- 
«picuously  characteristic  of  present-day  Settlement  workers.  The 
very  fact  that  in  many  instances  they  liave  left  palatial  homes, 
with  surroundings  of  refinement,  comfort  and  luxury,  to  devote 
their  lives  and  culture  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  that  large 
portion  of  the  human  family  who  dwell  in  the  oppressively  small 
apartments  of  lofty,  dismal  tenements,  demonstrates  their  humil- 
ity, unselfishness,  sympathetic  tendencies  and  desire  to  do  good  in 
the  world,  without  expectation  of  reward,  for  to  them  the  deed 
itself,  with  its  accruing  benefit  to  humankind,  is  mifficient  com- 
pensation. If  one  could  search  the  mind  of  the  average  Settle- 
ment resident  it  doubtless  would  be  found  that  his  or  her  upper- 
most thought  is  analagous  to  this  beautiful  sentiment  expressed 
by  Dr.  Goldsmith:  "Humanity,  sir,  is  a  jewel.  It's  better  than 
gold.    I  love  humanity." 

Settlements  Defined. — Social  Settlements  comprise  groups  of 
high-minded,  educated  persons,  who  make  their  homes  in  thickly 
populated  localities,  usually  in  old-fashioned,  roomy  and  well- 
constructed  mansions  that  one  occasionally  observes,  particularly 
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in  New  York  City,  in  thoroughfares  that  formerly  constituted  the 
residential  sections  of  affluent  families;  while  some  occupy 
specially  built,  commodious  structures,  and  others  select  tene- 
ment houses  as  abiding  places.  Here  they  are  prepared  to  at- 
tract neighbors,  win  their  confidence,  enlighten  them  on  all  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  the  general  weal,  and  advance  their  social  wel- 
fare. The  workers  can  more  readily  study  the  needs  and  wants 
of  these  neighborhoods  by  residence  therein — learning  precisely 
how  the  so-called  other  half  live,  and  having  acquainted  them- 
selves with  these  facts  they  are  better  enabled  to  institute  meas- 
ures that  seldom  fail  to  bring  about  salutary  changes.  Each 
House  has  its  Head  Worker,  wise,  affable,  energetic,  who  is  as- 
sisted by  several  talented  and  gracious  resident  workers,  besides 
a  corps  of  non-resident  volunteers,  whose  leisure  moments  are 
cheerfully  given  to  the  helpful  work.  The  Settlement  eventually 
becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  neighborhood.  Its  occupants, 
having  gained  the  people's  good  will,  are  recognized  as  true 
friends,  ever  ready  to  receive  their  neighbors  on  a  social  equality 
in  neat,  plainly-furnished,  cosy  rooms,  wherein  all  the  happy  feat- 
ures of  blissful  home  life  predominate,  and  those  who  partake  of 
this  hospitable  welcome  gradually  progress  to  a  more  elevated 
plane  in  human  affairs.  Frequent  contact  with  the  wholesome 
influences  that  permeate  the  House  necessarily  quickens  the  per- 
ceptions, inspires  higher  aspirations,  develops  the  artistic  sense, 
enlarges  the  affections,  broadens  the  individual  mind  and  char- 
acter, and  leads  to  the  acquirement  of  a  more  liberal  education. 

Institutionalism  is  repugnant  to  the  residents,  and  they  dis- 
courage mechanical  methods.  Everything  is  done  in  an  informal 
manner,  yet  all  plans  are  carried  out  systematically.  Simplicity 
pervades  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  House,  which  is  in  truth 
a  miniature  republic,  governed  by  example  and  precept  rather 
than  by  fixed  rule. 

Source  of  Support. — As  yet  none  of  the  Settlements  are  self- 
supporting.  Nearly  all  are  maintained  from  funds  contributed 
by  individuals  or  by  associations  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  this  kind  of  work.  In  some  Houses  nominal  dues 
are  paid  by  members  of  clubs  and  classes,  the  aim  being  to  make 
the  latter  self-sustaining.  Head  Workers  are  appointed  by  the 
financial  supporters  of  the  Settlements  and  are  generally  given 
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full  power  in  the  matter  of  outlining  and  directing  the  work. 
Residents  defray  their  living  expenses.  Not  all  of  them  con- 
stantly engage  in  the  work,  but  the  percentage  who  continue 
Settlement  life  is  quite  large.  At  present  there  are  194  residents 
in  28  New  York  City  Settlements,  while  in  the  two  other  Houses 
there  the  work  is  done  without  actual  residence  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.   In  the  two  Buffalo  Settlements  the  residents  number  18. 

Charity  Disapproved. — Residents  reprobate  charity.  As  applied 
to  Settlement  activities  the  term  is  a  misnomer,  for  the  means 
used  to  bring  about  the  attainment  of  laudable  aspirations  cannot 
be  considered  philanthropic.  Individuals  who  are  shown  the  way 
to  become  self-helpful  exercise  their  energies  to  reach  the  goal  of 
their  ambitions  and  are  not  apt  to  descend  to  pauperism,  as  do 
too  often  the  recipients  of  the  alms-giving  curse. 

Belation  to  Trade  TInions. — The  attitude  of  the  Settlement  to- 
ward trade  unions  is  most  cordial.  Recognizing  their  value,  it 
seeks  to  co-operate  with  them  in  promoting  the  labor  movement, 
to  which  subject  the  residents  have  given  much  reflection,  and 
have  often  assisted  in  the  formation  of  unions.  One  of  the  aims 
of  the  Settlement  is  to  increase  mutual  understanding  between 
employer  and  employed,  and  it  always  advises  rational  modes  on 
both  sides  in  adjusting  disputes.  It  urges  that  the  workers 
should  receive  through  their  organizations  not  only  thorough  in- 
struction in  the  principles  and  philosophy  of  trade  unionism,  but 
also  knowledge  as  to  the  larger  social  and  economic  questions, 
thus  fitting  them  to  assume  important  and  active  roles  in  all  great 
movements  that  tend  to  uplift  the  masses. 

Church  Settlements. — Baptist,  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Unitarian  churches  have  founded  Settlements  in 
this  State.  These  embody  all  the  attractions  of  the  distinctively 
Social  Settlements,  and  they  are  conducted  upon  a  strictly  un- 
sectarian  basis.  While  each  church  is  the  centre  around  which 
the  various  activities  revolve,  and  all  who  may  be  inclined  to 
gravitate  toward  that  centre  are  gladly  received  into  its  fold,  yet 
no  attempt  is  made  to  proselytize,  in  order  to  strengthen  numeric- 
ally its  ecclesiastical  organization.  However,  a  person  of  another 
religious  belief  than  that  represented  by  the  Settlement  he  at- 
tends is  encouraged  to  remain  active  in  his  faith,  whatever  it 
might  be.    It  is  recognized  that  if  a  propaganda  were  introduced 
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it  would  militate  against  much  of  the  good  work  undertaken  in 
the  BOciaJ,  educational  and  other  departments.  An  hour  set 
apart  each  week  for  devotional  exercises  in  a  church  Settlement 
accommodates  those  neighbors  who  are  desirous  of  hearing  the 
Christian  doctrine  expounded;  while  on  the  other  hand  a  secular 
Settlement  conducts  a  weekly  class  in  ethios,  which  course  is  a 
I>otent  agency  in  amplifying  the  moral  standards  of  the  attend- 
ants. 

Activities. — So  varying  are  conditions  in  the  different  neighbor- 
hoods that  each  Settlement  fashions  its  methods  of  work  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  locality  in  which  it  is  situated.  There 
may  be  difference  as  to  detail  in  the  forms  adopted  and  pursued 
by  the  various  Houses,  but  taken  as  a  whole  their  personal  activ- 
ities are  embraced  within  these  general  lines:  (1)  Social,  (2)  Edu- 
cational, (3)  Artistic,  (4)  Industrial,  and  (5)  Physickl.  Through 
the  medium  of  clubs  and  classes  the  work  is  carried  on  almost  con- 
stantly during  six  days  and  evenings  in  the  week.  The  clubs  com- 
I)osed  of  older  children  and  adults  are  self-governing.  By  this 
means  the  members  learn  to  be  self-reliant.  Discussions  teach 
them  to  give  thoughtful  and  respectful  .consideration  to  contrary 
opinion4».  Their  conception  of  democratic  principles,  in  the 
generic  sense,  are  thus  augmented  and  they  acquire  a  wider 
standard  of  life.  Sociability  dominates  all  the  activities.  It  is 
encouraged  in  class  and  club  alike  in  order  to  arouse  and  keep 
intact  a  friendly  spirit  among  the  members.  Having  accom- 
plished this  a  generous  intei-est  is  incited,  culminating  in  success 
to  the  effort  put  forth  to  create  higher  ideals. 

The  influence  of  the  House  extend's  from  the  little  ones  in  the 
kindergarten  to  the  grown  folk  of  both  sexes  in  the  advanced 
clubs  and  classes.  In  the  forenoon  of  any  week-diay  one  may  see 
the  front  approach  to  the  Settlement  thronged  with  tiny  tots, 
eager  to  gain  access  to  the  inviting  room,  adorned  with  pleasing 
pictures  and  i)otted  plants,  set  apart  for  the  kindergarten  in  which 
to  give  object  lessons  to  these  budding  lives.  Later  in  the  day  the 
kindergarten  mothers^  wearied'  with  household  cares,  visit  the 
Hou^e  and  find  cheer  in  some  social  pastime,  or  listen  to  short 
talks  on  hygiene,  domestic  economy,  and  the  proper  training  of 
the  young.  Public  school  pupils  have  the  use  of  the  rooms  in  the 
afternoon,  obtaining  instruction  in  music  or  the  domestic  arts, 
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indulging  in  .games  and  gymnastic  exercises,  exchanging  books 
in  the  library,  or  seeking  knowledge  on  varied  subjects.  Work 
people  spend  an  enjoyable  evening  there,  attending  a  lecture 
course,  discussing  civics  and  other  economics,  exercising  in  the 
gymnasium,  engaging  in  industrial  studies,  or  taking  part  in  the 
different  classes  and  social  clubs  planned  for  their  especial  edifi- 
cation and  pleasure.  Bmiall  yards  in  the  rear  of  some  of  the  build- 
ings are  used  as  playgrounds,  where  sand  heaps,  swings  and  other 
juvenile  playthings  delight  many  small  boys  and  girls,  whose  only 
other  playground  is  the  street,  along  which  myriads  wander  aim- 
lessly, unable  to  discover  any  kind  of  childish  amusement. 

The  following  schedule  of  the  University  Settlement  in  New 
York  city,  which  embraces  about  all  the  personal  features  of  Set- 
tlement work  in  general,  will  serve  as  an  Illustrative  example  of 
dailv  activities: 

Monday — 

Penny  Provident  Bank  meets  In  Guild  Hall  from  3  to  4:80  p.  m.  for 
opening  accounts. 

Mayflower  Club,  girls  about  13  years.  Meets  in  Room  6,  from  3:30  to 
5:30  p.  m.  Taught  simple  garment  making  and  liave  reading  aloud  during 
the  afternoon. 

Nathan  Hale  History  Club.    Meets  in  Room  5  at  4  p.  m. 

Girls'  Gymnasium,  for  girls  over  16  years.  Classes  begin  at  8  p.  m.  in 
Guild  Hall.    Apparatus  work  In  gymnasium. 

Shaftesbury  Club,  for  boys  over  14  years.  Meets  in  Room  6  at  8  p.  m., 
for  debating  and  general  improvement. 

Literature  Class. — Meets  in  Council  Room  at  8  p.  m.  A  course  in  the 
study  of  literature,  for  young  men  and  women. 

Manhattan  L4iw  Club,  for  young  lawyers  and  law  students,  meeting  in 
the  Social  Room  at  8  p.  m.,  each  alternate  Monday. 

Improvement  Club,  for  girls  over  18  years.  They  practice  embroidery 
and  have  occasional  cooking  lessons  and  lectures,  and  meet  for  general 
social  purposes. 

Tuesday — 

Order  Club,  for  boys,  from  8  to  12  years.  Meets  for  work  in  gymnasium 
from  3.30  to  4.30  p.  m.,  and  in  Social  Room  for  business  meeting  from  4.30 

to  5.30  p.  m. 

Vigilant  Club,  for  boys,  from  12  to  14  years.  Meets  In  Social  Room  from 
3.30  to  4.30  p.  m.  for  business  meeting,  and  in  gymnasium  from  4.30  to 
5.30  p.  m.  for  exercise. 

Penny  Provident  Bank,  open  in  Guild  Hall  from  3  to  5  p.  m.  for  de- 
posits and  withdrawals. 

Needle  and  Thread  Club.  Sewing  club  for  girls  from  12  to  14  years,  to 
learn  systematic  sewing  and  simple  garment  making.  Meets  from  3.30 
to  5.30  p.  m.  in  Room  6. 
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Cooking  Class  for  girls  over  12  years.  Systematic  cooking  taught. 
Ideets  in  kitchen  from  3.30  to  6.30  p.  m. 

Cooking  Class  for  girls  over  16  years.  Meets  In  kitchen  from  7.30  to 
*9.30  p.  m. 

Sons  of  Liberty,  for  boys  from  12  to  14  years.  Study  of  American  prom- 
inent men.    Meets  in  Room  6,  from  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

Boys*  Gymnasium,  for  boys  over  16  years.    Meets  from  8  to  10  p.  m. 

Dramatic  Class,  meets  for  rehearsals  In  Room  2  at  8.30  p.  m. 

"Wednesday — 

Singing  Class,  for  children.  In  Boom  8  at  3  p.  m. 

Daisy  Chain  Club,  for  girls  from  12  to  13  years.  Business  meeting  a/t 
3:30  p.  m.  in  Room  6.    Gymnasium  at  4  pm. 

Cooking  Class,  for  girls  over  16  years.  Meets  in  kitchen  each  alternate 
"Wednesday  from  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

Men's  Gymnasium,  meets  from  8  to  10  p.  m. 

Needlework  Class.  A  class  in  embroidery  for  young  women.  Meets  in 
'Room  2  from  8  to  10  p.  m. 

Dolly  Madison  Club,  for  gJrls  over  17  years.  Social  and  literary  club. 
Meets  in  Room  8  from  8  to  10  p.  m. 

HoH  Choral  Class.  Practice  class  for  young  men  and  women.  Meets 
in  Guild  Hall  from  8  to  10.30  p.  m. 

Thubsdat — 

Kindergarten  Club,  for  children  who  have  graduated  from  the  Kinder- 
^raorten  into  the  public  schools.  Meets  in  Kindergarten  from  3.30  to  4.30 
ip.  m. 

Girls'  Gymnasium.    Same  class  which  meets  on  Monday. . 

Animal  Protective  League,  meets  In  Room  6  from  3.30  to  5.30  p.  m. 

Charter  History  Club,  for  boy«  over  13  years.  One  of  the  City  History 
Clubs.    Meets  in  Room  6  from  8  to  10  p.  m. 

Whist  Club,  composed  of  twenty-five  j'oung  men  and  women,  who  meet 
once  a  week  to  play  whist.  Meetings  held  in  the  Council  Room  except  on 
the  second  Thursday. 

Concerts  take  place  in  the  Assembly  Hall  at  8.30  p.  m.  on  the  first  and 
third  Thursdays  of  the  month  through  the  winter. 

Guild  Sociable,  given  by  a  different  Guild  Club  on  the  last  Thursday  In 
each  month. 

Fbiday — 

Order  Club,  same  as  on  Tuesday,  with  the  addition  that  gymnasfic 
instruction  Is  given  from  3.30  to  4.30  p.  m. 

Vigilant  Club,  same  as  on  Tuesday,  with  the  addition  that  gymnastic 
instruction  is  given  from  4.30  to  5.30  p.  m. 

Penny  Provident  Bank,  same  as  on  Tuesday. 

Kipling  Literary  Circle  for  girls  over  16  years.  Literary  and  social. 
:Meets  in  Room  2  from  8  to  10  p.  m. 

Wadsworth  Literary  Circle,  for  girls  over  17  years.  Literary  and  social. 
Meets  in  Room  8  from  8  to  10  p.  m. 

Smith  Gymnasium,  for  boys  over  16,  from  8  to  10  p.  m. 

Neighborhood  Civic  Club,  young  men  over  18  years.  Social  and  civic. 
Itfeets  in  Room  6  from  S  to  10.30  p.  m. 
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Social  and  Educational  Improvement  Olub,  young  men  over  18  years. 
Meets  in  Social  Room  from  8  to  10.30  p.  m. 
Socffli  Reform  Club.    Women's  social  club. 
Mothers'  Meeting,  for  the  Mothers  of  the  Kindergarten  children. 

Saturday — 

Children's  Dancing  Class,  for  boys  and  girls  firom  8  to  12  years.  Meets 
In  Guild  Hall  from  2  to  a30  p.  m. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Dancing  Class,  for  boys  and  girls  from  12  to  16  years. 
.Meets  in  Assembly  Hall  from  4  to  5.30  p.  m. 

H.  W.  Smith  Social  Club,  debating  and  Hterary  club  for  boys  from  IS 
to  18  years.    Meets  in  Room  2  from  8  to  10.30  p.  m. 

Excelsior  Club,  social  and  debating  club  for  boys  over  16  years.  Meets 
in  Room  6  from  8  to  10.30  p.  m. 

Dancing  Academy,  for  young  men  and  women  over  18  years. 

Sunday — 
Gymnasium  open  for  members  of  boys'  classes  from  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m. 
People^s  Singing  Class,  meets  in  Guild  Hall  at  2.30  p.  m., 
Musical  Lectures  take  place  in  Assembly  Hall  at  8  p.  m. 

Daily — 

Kindergarten,  open  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.  on  all  school  days. 

Library,  open  for  drawing  books  from  1.30  to  6.30  p.  m.,  except  San> 
day,  and  from  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.,  except  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Closed 
on  all  holidays. 

Music  School,  open  from  3  to  5.30  p.  m.  for  instruction  In  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music. 

Public  baths  for  men,  women  and  children. 

Roof  Garden,  open  to  Guild  members  during  warm  weather  each  week- 
day night  till  10.30  o'clock.    One  night  set  aside  for  music. 

Summer  Outings. — The  fresh-air  work  of  the  Settlements  may  be 
characterized  as  one  of  the  noblest  among  their  numerous  activi- 
ties. Means  for  this  purpose  are  sometimes  subscribed  by  gener- 
ous friends,  and  not  infrequently  the  money  is  provided  by  accu- 
mulations of  small  savings  of  those  who  benefit  by  these  trips  to 
seashore,  lakeside  or  country.  Thousands  of  children  are  col- 
lected from  the  tenements  all  through  the  summer  and  sent  on 
vacations  varying  from  a  day  to  two  weeks,  weary  mothers  often 
accompanying  them.  Young  working  men  and  women  also  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  recuperate  health  and  strength 
at  summer  homes  provided  by  the  Settlements. 

Flower  Distribution. — During  the  warm  period  of  the  year  friends 
in  the  country  send  flowers  in  profusion  to  the  various  Houses. 
These  blooms  are  judiciously  distributed'  about  the  neighborhoods, 
finding  their  way  into  the  cheerless  rooms  of  the  sd-ck  and  af- 
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dieted  and  d'oing  much  to  enliven  the  surroundings  and  brighten 
the  lives  of  disease-laden,  bediridden  tenement  dwellers. 

Work  of  a  Public  Character. — It  requires  but  a  brief  residence  in 
a  populous  district  to  convince  the  workers  that  some  course  in 
addition  to  the  personal  one  must  be  pursued  to  help  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  Therefore,  the  Settlement  soon  finds  itself 
<*ntering  a  broader  field  of  activity — engaging  in  work  of  a  public 
-character.  It  investigates  abuses  and  agitates  for  reforms.  It 
"^'orks  for  more  schools  and  improved  schools.  It  causes  the  abo- 
lition of  nuisances.  It  complains  of  bad'  sanitation  and  the  rem- 
edy is  forthcoming.  It  examines  into  the  evils  of  sweatshops  and 
compels  the  creation  of  more  inspectors  to  enforce  the  factory 
acts.  It  demands  and  obtains  clean  streets.  It  prompts  the  open- 
ing of  small  parks.  It  co-operates  with  trade  unions  for  labor 
legislation.  It  stands  firmly  for  tenement-house  reform.  In  fact, 
it  is  in  the  van  of  all  forward  movements  inaugurated  for  the  pub- 
lic good. 

ORIGTFT  AND  PROGRESS  OF  TUB   SKTTLBMENT  MOVBBUSNT. 

It  was  ill  England  that  the  Social  Settlement  movement  had  its 
Tomial  inception.  A  half  century  ago,  after  Continental  Europe 
had  felt  the  shock  of  revolution  and  Chartism  had  left  its  impress 
upon  Grreat  Britain,  a  number  of  illustrious  social  reformei^s, 
moved  by  a  sense  of  justice  to  obviate  the  moral  and  physical 
wrongs  uncovered  by  those  outbreaks,  and  whose  sympathies  were 
f^specially  aroused  by  revelations  of  misery  among  the  London 
poor,  sought  to  better  the  economic  condition  of  the  work  people 
through  productive  co-operation.  Failure  attended  this  early  ef- 
fort. In  the  first  place,  the  founders  had  to  supply  nearly  all  the 
needed  cash  capital,  and  the  workmen,  who  at  best  could  furnish 
but  a  small  amount  of  money,  had  scarcely  anything  at  stake. 
They  were  given  full  control  of  the  workshops,  but  the  fraternal 
spirit  which  the  modern  trade  union  has  so  successfully  incul- 
-catc^d;  in  wage-earners  was  almost  wholly  unknown  in  those  days, 
-and  the  artisans  possessed  but  little  confidence  in  one  another. 
Inharmonv  was  the  inevitable  result,  and  their  interest  in  the 
scheme  soon  waned.  Practical  leadership  and  the  thorough 
knowh'dge  and  experience  so  essential  to  proper  administration  of 
fiueh  business  enterprises  were  lacking,  and  withal  there  was  a 
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complete  absence  of  intellectual  preparation  on  the  part  of  the- 
workers.  This  combination  of  adverse  circumstances  contributed 
to  the  collapse  of  a  laudable  venture  instituted  for  the  purpose  or 
promoting  self-helpfulness  among  manual  toilers. 

Workingmen's  College. — Then  the  social  philosophers  reasoned, 
that  popular  education  was  necessarily  the  initial  step  toward 
the  work  people's  emancipation,  and  out  of  the  temporary  failure- 
of  the  co-operative  experiment  developed  the  Workingmen's  Col- 
lege, which  was  established  in  London  by  Rev.  Frederick  Deni- 
son  Maurice,  a  distinguished  divine  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  one* 
of  the  most  influential  thinkers  of  his  time,  a  warm  and  en- 
lightened friend  of  the  laboring  masses,  and  doubtless  more 
revered  by  the  cultivated  portion  of  the  religious  laity  of  the- 
United  Kingdom  than  any  other  clergyman.  The  founding  of  the 
college  was  a  courageous  attempt  to  redress  the  glaring  evils  of 
social  inequality  so  prevalent  twoscore  years  ago  in  the  British 
capital,  and  it  proved  to  be  the  precursor  of  greater  movements- 
looking  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  fraternity.  Maurice 
predicted  that  it  would  be  always  possible  to  recruit  the  staff  of 
teachers  at  the  institution  from  the  number  of  young  men  who* 
yearly  graduated  at  the  universities  and  went  to  London  to  en- 
gage in  professional  pursuits.  At  the  start  some  of  the  most 
scholarly  alumni  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  installed  as  in- 
structors. The  fact  that  afterward  there  was  a  continual  flow 
of  tutorial  volunteers  fresh  from  the  ancient  temples  of  learning 
ready  to  succeed  those  who  from  various  reasons  were  no  longer 
able  to  take  charge  of  classes,  verified  the  prophecy  of  the  founder^ 
whose  further  hope  that  the  movement  might  extend  to  the  uni- 
versity towns  and  the  great  industrial  and  commercial  centres, 
of  the  country,  thus  forming  a  connecting  bond  between  the  uni- 
versities and  the  mass  of  the  people,  was  realized  at  a  subsequent 
period.  From  the  beginning  Maurice  had  able  adherents  in  the- 
Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  professor  of  history  at  Cambridge,  whose 
fascinating  works  on  social  topics  endeared  him  to  British  work- 
Ingmen,  but  who  is  probably  better  remembered  by  the  American 
public  as  the  author  of  "  Hypatia,"  and  John  Ruskin,  the  brilliant 
exponent  of  art,  as  well  as  other  noted  publicists.  The  courses- 
at  the  Workingmen's  College  consisted  of  English  literature,  art^ 
and  the  more  general   subjects   of   university  education,  Latin,. 
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Greek,  logic  and  history.  Buskin  organized  the  drawing  classes, 
which  were  composed  of  skilled  mechanics,  and  taught  them 
several  evenings  in  each  week.  This  was  a  step  toward  the  carry- 
ing out  of  doctrines  he  had  been  expounding — the  improvement 
of  the  intellectual  life  of  workingmen.  His  object  was  not  to 
make  artists,  but, to  develop  their  finer  feelings  and  mental 
powers.  A  few  of  his  pupils  took  up  art  as  a  profession.  One 
became  noted  as  a  mezzo-tint  engraver,  another  as  a  draughts- 
man and  wood  engraver,  a  third  as  a  painter  of  architectural  de- 
tail, and  a  fourth  as  a  facsimile  copyist. 

XTnivcrsity  Extension. — University  Extension  was  the  direct  out- 
growth of  the  Workingmen's  College.  It  commenced  in  1867  at 
Cambridge,  where  a  special  study  of  the  economic  and  educa- 
tional requirements  of  workingmen  and  their  families  was  made 
by  many  students,  whose  training  qualified  them  to  hand  down 
academic  knowledge  in  lecture  halls  frequented  by  people  in  the 
centres  of  industry,  and  these  scholars  quickly  perceived  and  re- 
spected the  qualities  of  the  labor  leaders  with  whom  they  dis- 
cussed social  questions.  Naturally,  through  this  occasional  per- 
sonal association  there  arose  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  men  of 
exceptional  attainments  to  establish  a  closer  and  more  permanent 
fellowship  with  the  industrial  elements,  from  whom  they  could 
derive  valuable  sociological  facts  while  imparting  vital  truths. 

Settlement  Idea  Evolved. — From  these  fragmentary  efforts  the 
Hocial  Settlement  idea  was  evolved.  By  this  time  many  clergy- 
men had  gone  to  live  and  work  in  the  poor  parishes  of  London. 
Conspicuous  among  them  were  the  Rev.  John  Richard  Green, 
well-known  a^  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  the  English  People/' 
and  the  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Barnett,  renowned  as  a  forceful  writer 
on  the  social  needs  of  working  people.  But  there  were  two  other 
pioneers  in  the  movement  whose  names  and  deeds  will  ever  illu- 
mine the  pages  of  Settlement  lore.  They  entered  the  field  with 
the  enthusiastic  zeal  of  youth;  ere  long  breaking  down  under  the 
constant  strain  of  energetic  action,  and  passing  away  at  the  dawn 
of  their  usefulness.  Their  self-sacrifice  to  a  good  cause  gave  it 
momentum.    Its  growth  was  speedy,  its  leavening  power  assured. 

The  first  of  these  heralds  was  Edward  Denison,  a  young  Oxford 
student  of  wealth  and  position,  who  had  become  interested  in  re- 
lief work  in  the  Stepney  district  of  East  London.    Inspired  by 
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the  teachings  and  writings  of  Maurice,  Kingsley  and  Buskin,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  way  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  problems  that  confronted  the  district  was  to  live  therein 
and  fraternize  with  its  people;  thus  gaining  their  good- will  and 
co-operation  while  in  turn  combining  his  influence  and  efforts  to 
remedy  existing  social  wrongs.  As  expressed  in  his  own  words, 
"'  those  who  would  teach  must  live  among  those  who  are  to  be 
taught."  His  base  of  operation  was  in  the  parish  of  St.  Philip's, 
of  which  the  Rev.  John  Richard  Green  was  vicar,  to  whom  in 
1867  he  offered  his  personal  service  in  the  district  work.  Such  an 
unusual  act  was  a  surprise  to  the  clergyman,  who  was  inclined  to 
give  it  a  sceptical  view,  but  he  was  soon  convinced  that  the 
consecration  was  sincere.  Common  cause  was  made  by  these  two 
gifted  men  in  an  attack  upon  the  very  worst  of  the  local  evils. 
Denison  carried  the  crusade  into  Parliament,  where  he  eloquently 
advocated  enactments  in  the  interest  of  his  suffering  constituency. 
The  character  of  his  daily  work  in  the  parish  is  revealed  in  one  of 
Ills  letters,  in  which  he  wrote:  "My  opinion  about  the  great 
sphere  of  usefulness  to  which  I  should  find  myself  admitted  by 
coming  to  live  here  is  completely  justified.  All  is  yet  in  embryo, 
but  it  will  grow.  Just  now  I  only  teach  a  night  school,  and  do 
what  in  me  lies  in  looking  after  the  sick,  keeping  an  eye  upon 
nuisances  and  the  like,  seeing  that  the  local  authorities  keep  up 
their  work.  ♦  ♦  •  i  shall  drive  the  sanitary  inspector  to  put 
the  act  against  overcrowding  in  force  with  regard  to  some  houses 
in  which  there  have  been  as  many  as  eight  and  ten  bodies  occupy- 
ing one  room."  Shortly  afterward  he  was  stricken  with  an  ill- 
ness from  which  he  eventuallv  died,  but  sometime  before  re- 
linquishing  his  task  a  conference  was  held  in  Ruskin's  home,  at 
which  it  was  resolved  to  organize  a  group  of  university  men  to 
associate  with  Denison  in  his  undertaking. 

The  other  young  enthusiast  who  figured  preeminently  in  the 
new  reform  was  Arnold  Toynbee,  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford 
and  a  favorite  pupil  of  Ruskin  and  Prof.  Thomas  Hill  Green,  that 
eminent  educator  whose  logical  exposition  of  divine  principles 
had  awakened  the  consciences  of  men  and  taught  them  how  to 
''  crmtribute  to  the  better  being  of  society."  In  1875  Toynbee 
spent  his  summer  vacation  in  Whitechapel.  There  he  formed  a 
lasting  friendship  with  the  then  vicar  of   St.   Jude's,  the   Rev. 
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8am  uel  A.  Bamett,  whoee  cooneel  and  direction  aided  him 
materially  in  the  work  he  had  planned  to  pursue  among  the 
<lenizens  of  that  squalid  section  of  Ix>ndon.  For  several  succes- 
sive summers  he  resided  in  the  neighborhood,  visiting  the  homes 
of  workingmen,  attending  their  meetings,  and  later  journeying 
through  English  manufacturing  towns,  where  he  lectured  on 
economic  subjects  to  audiences  of  wage-workers.  While  seeking 
in  this  manner  to  ^^  bring  into  relation  the  centres  of  culture  and 
the  centres  of  industry,"  as  he  termed  it,  his  life  came  to  a  close, 
it  having  "  burned  out  at  white  heat "  in  1883.  Though  Toynbee's 
<*areer  was  short  it  was  nevertheless  brilliant,  and  he  ranked  as  a 
leader  of  thought  among  the  industrial  masses. 

Formal  Beginning  of  the  Settlement  Hoyement. — As  Toynbee^s 
friends  were  proposing  a  memorial  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  lec- 
tureship endowment  for  extension  teaching.  Canon  Bamett, 
whose  ten  years'  residence  in  Whitechapel  gave  him  ample  ex- 
perience to  speak  with  authority,  told  them  that  if  the  people 
of  that  locality  were  to  be  reached  and  benefited  it  would  require 
*<omething  more  than  securing  a  room  where  University  Exten- 
sion lectures  might  be  given,  and  he  successfully  urged  instead 
that  a  group  of  Oxford  men  should  settle  in  East  London,  with 
the  object  of  continuing  the  task  begun  by  Toynbee.  Thereupon 
the  University  Settlement  Association  was  formed  to  pro\ide 
funds  for  the  creation  of  Tovnbee  Hall,  which  was  the  first  home 
of  the  movement,  and  a  fitting  testimonial  to  the  moral  worth 
and  sacrificial  service  of  the  young  tutor.  The  hall  was  dedicated 
in  Whitechapel  in  1885,  with  Canon  Barnett  at  the  post  of 
warden.  Educational  work  naturally  assumed  a  large  place  in 
its  program.  A  library  was  instituted,  as  were  also  classes  in 
many  subjects.  University  extension  lectures,  concerts  and  ex- 
hibitions were  yu'ovided  for  the  instruction  and  enjoyment  of  the 
neighbors.  Residents  raised  the  standard  of  rudimentary  instruc- 
tion in  the  local  schools  by  improving  the  minds  of  the  teachers, 
mostly  perwms  of  limited  knowledge  and  experience.  A  body  of 
mechanics,  members  of  a  political  economy  class,  took  an  active 
jmrt  in  the  civic  affairs,  managing  recreative  evening  classes  in 
Board  Schools,  and  performing  excellent  service  in  relief  work 
and  educational  administration. 
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Settlements  in  New  York  State. — The  seed  so  auspiciously  ger- 
minated soon  showed  rapid  development.  Other  Houses  were 
opened  in  London,  and  within  two  years  the  movement  took  root 
in  this  country.  Here  it  has  become  an  important  factor  in  the 
work  of  assimilating  and  Americanizing  the  heterogeneous 
hordes  from  the  Old  World  which  for  two  decades  have  been 
landing  on  our  shores  and  massing  in  the  nethermore  quarters 
of  great  cities. 

Facts  relating  to  the  Settlements  in  New  York  State  alone  will 
be  presented  in  the  succeeding  pages.  By  reason  of  limited 
space  brief  description  of  only  a  few  Houses  can  be  introduced 
here,  and  the  two  pioneer  Settlements  in  New  York  City,  to- 
gether with  the  unique  co-operative  household  in  that  town,  have 
been  selected  for  this  purpose.  In  the  Bureau's  forthcoming  an- 
nual report,  however,  every  Settlement  in  the  State  will  be  de- 
scribed with  fulness  of  detail. 

University  Settlement. — This  was  the  first  Settlement  created 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  founded  in  1887  by  Dr.  Stanton 
Coit  under  the  name  of  the  Neighborhood  Guild,  a  title  which 
it  bore  until  1891.  In  that  year  it  was  reorganized  with  the 
name  of  the  University  Settlement,  and  the  Hon.  Seth  Low  waa 
elected  as  its  Presidient,  a  position  which  he  has  continued  to 
hold.  Dr.  Coit  was  the  first  Head  Worker.  The  present  Head 
Worker,  James  B.  Reynolds,  has  for  six  years  filled  that  station 
with  distinguished  ability.  In  1808  the  Settlement  removed  from 
26  Delancey  street  to  the  specially  equipped  five-story  building 
in  which  it  is  now  housed  at  the  comer  of  Eldridge  and  Riving- 
ton  streets,  in  the  centre  of  the  densely  crowded  section  known 
BB  the  Ghetto.  The  work  of  the  House,  which  is  educational  and 
economic,  is  done  largely  by  ten  college  graduates,  who  live  in 
the  building.  They  are  men  who  have  made  more  or  less  special 
study  of  economic  and  social  problems. 

The  educational  departments  consist  of  a  kindergarten,  at- 
tended by  sixty  children,  a  library  with  1,200  members,  and 
classes  for  semi-industrial  and  commercial  education.  There  ai"e 
likewise  classes  to  teach  cooking  and  sewing,  and  gymnastics  for 
both  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  dancing  classes  for  children  and 
a  dancing  academy  for  young  men  and  women.  A  children's 
Penny  Provident  Bank  has  about  5,000  depositors.    Twenty-two 
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clnbs  of  boys,  girls,  young  men  and  women  have  also  been  estab« 
lished.  Discussions  on  economic  and  social  questions  are  held 
under  the  auspices  of  different  clubs.  There  are  a  number  of 
musical  classes,  and  occasional  entertainments,  concerts  and 
lectures  give  the  people  an  opportunity  for  enjoyment  and  in- 
struction. 

Another  line  of  effort  maintained  by  the  Settlement  is  that  of 
social  investigation,  which  is  related  to  legislation  or  to  some 
other  practical  purpose  which  it  is  hoped  to  turn  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  community.  Educational  statistics  and  other  desir- 
able data  were  obtained  for  the  Tenement  House  Commission 
of  1894.  In  1895  information  wa*  gathered  for  the  Reinhard 
committee  appointed  by  the  State  Assembly  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  working  women  in  New  York.  An  investigation  of 
pj\;wnshops  was  made  in  1896.  Medical  statistics  were  also  col- 
lected, and  one  of  the,  young  men's  clubs  secured  a  summary 
of  the  occupations  of  the  population  of  the  Tenth  Ward  in  the 
same  year;  while  in  1897  an  inquiry  into  eviction  cases  was  made 
in  conjunction  with  the  College  and  Nurses'  Settlements.  The 
facts  gleaned  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Municipal  Court 
Judges  and  were  regarded  by  them  as  of  great  value  in  deciding^ 
cases  where  they  would  otherwise  have  been  compelled  to  act  on 
more  limited  evidence.  A  special  report  was  made  in  1898  on  the 
friendly  benefit  societies  of  the  East  Side  and  their  relations  to 
the  social  and  industrial  organizations  of  that  section.  In  1899 
the  recreative  features  of  the  life  of  the  community  were  studied 
by  different  residents,  who  made  interesting  reports  concerning 
entertainments  and  the  musical  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  people 
of  the  district  adjacent  to  the  Settlement. 

At  different  times  the  Settlement  has  secured  information  as 
to  numerous  matters  on  which  legislation  was  contemplated  at 
Albany.  Residents  have  testified  at  the  hearings  of  Legislative 
committees,  from  their  experience  and  observations  of  social  con- 
ditions. Such  testimony  was  given  regarding  the  Mercantile  In- 
spection Bill,  the  bill  for  the  abolishment  of  ^hool  trustees, 
various  tenement-house  measnres,  the  Drug  Clerk's  Bill,  and  many 
others  relating  to  social  reform.  During  the  past  two  years  the 
Settlement  has  had  close  co-operative  relations  with  the  Factory 
Inspector's  department,  and  recommedations  made  by  Mr.  Bey- 
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Holds  to  the  Governor  were  subsequently  incorporated  into  the 
factory  laws. 

As  the  House  has  co-operated  in  securing  the  passage  of  good 
legislation,  so  it  has  also  constantly  co-operated  in  securing  the 
enforcement  of  good  laws  and  the  services  of  different  depart- 
ments of  the  city  and  State  governments.  Charles  B.  Stover,  a 
former  Head  Worker,  was  for  several  years  a  School  Trustee  of  the 
Tenth  Ward.  James  K.  Paulding,  sometime  a  remdent,  was  also 
a  School  Trustee,  and  Head  Worker  Reynolds  held  the  same  posi- 
tion. Through  this  relationship  the  Settlement  has  created  an 
active  influence  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  in  the  ward. 
With  the  Street  Gleaning  Department  under  the  administration  of 
-Ool.  Waring  the  Settlement  wae  in  constant  co-operation,  and 
marked  results  appeared  in  the  condition  of  thoroughfares  in  that 
vicinity.  Special  investigation  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  low;er 
East  Side  tenement-houses  was  made  for  a  number  of  years  by  a 
sanitary  club  located  at  the  House.  Reports  submitted  regularly 
to  the  Board  of  Health  received  prompt  attention.  Considerable 
work  also  has  been  done  in  relation  to  the  departments  of  police, 
buildings  and  fire. 

The  Settlement  has  always  desired  to  join  with  independent 
foreee  rather  than  to  merely  lead  or  direct  the  dependent  forces  of 
society,  and  its  residence  have,  therefore,  continually  studied  the 
trade-union  movement.  They  believe  that  organizations  of  labor 
are  of  immense  value  to  the  masses  and  should  be  recognized  as 
one  of  the  forces  of  social  progress.  Frequent  conferences  have 
been  hold  with  union  leaders,  and  the  Settlement  has  been  in- 
debted to  them  for  valuable  information  which  it  has  been  able 
to.  incorporate  in  its  sundry  sociological  reports.  It  has  aleo  as- 
sisted in  the  formation  of  trade  unions  because  of  its  belief  in  their 
value,  and  while  it  considers  that  they  should  be  not  merely  com- 
mercial organizations,  seeking  to  secure  shorter  hours  and  larger 
wages,  but  should  also  have  educational  aims,  endeavoring  to 
Hioroughly  instruct  their  members  in  trade-union  principles  and 
interest  them  in  the  larger  economic  and  social  movements  of  our 
time,  by  which  these  association^^,  like  all  other  social  forces,  are 
more  or  less  controlled  and  in  the  direction  of  which  they  may 
have  a  share.  The  Settlement  seeks  to  advance  industrial  reform-s 
through  methods  of  peace  rather  than  those  of  conflict,  and  be- 
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lieves  that  Labor  as  well  a»  Capital  would  profit  by  the  establish- 
ment of  conciliation  boards,  composed  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees. Since  taking  possession  of  its  present  quarters  the 
Settlement  has  been  glad  to  receive  a  number  of  trade  unions  as 
tenants,  among  them  the  Central  Federated  Union.  Most  of 
those  now  in  the  building  have  gone  there  because  of  their  un- 
willingness to  occupy  hall©  immediately  connected  with  saloons, 
even  though  they  were  often  able  to  obtain  such  meeting  places  at 
a  nominal  rent.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  labor  organizations 
which  have  become  tenants  of  the  Settlement  have  done  so  on  an 
entirely  independent  basis,  though  the  relationship  has  been 
pleasant  and  mutually  satisfactory. 

In  these  different  ways  the  University  Settlement  is  accom- 
plishing the  broad  work  which  it  was  called  upon  to  undertake. 
Its  experience  has  taught  its  workers  the  many-sidedness  of  social 
reform,  which  to  be  satisfactory  and  progressive  must  reach  all 
the  interests  of  home  life,  touching  and  improving  the  social  and 
moral  relations  of  the  individual  and  the  civic  and  puWic  relations 
of  the  community. 

College  Settlement. — In  the  large,  old-style  dwelling-house  at  95 
Rivington  street,  which  is  in  the  most  densely  populated  district 
in  the  world,  the  New  York  College  Settlement  began  its  human- 
izing work  in  October,  1880,  the  same  year  in  which  the  famed 
Hull  House  was  founded  by  Miss  Jane  Addams  in  Chicago.  Sub- 
sequently the  small  structure,  known  as  No.  96,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  was  also  utilized,  and  in  these  two  buildings 
the  work  has  been  carried  on  continuously,  the  number  of  resi- 
dents now  being  16. 

Several  graduates  of  Smith  College  who  visited  Europe  shortly 
after  leaving  that  institution  were  among  the  first  American 
young  women  to  catch  the  Settlement  idea.  On  returning  to 
New  York  they  resolved  to  share  their  abundance  with  those 
whose  lives  were  dreary  and  monotonous  because  they  did  not 
possess  any  of  the  knowledge  and  comforts  of  the  prosperous. 
These  college  girls  had  heard  it  remarked  abroad  that  "  pictureei, 
parties  and  pianos  could  be  used  to  save  men's  souls,"  so  on  their 
arrival  in  the  United  States  they  determined  to  collect  their 
books  and  pictures  and  move  into  an  unpretentious  house  in  a 
crowded  Metropolitan  neighborhood.    Though  many  considered 
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it  a  romantic  dream,  from  which  no  good  would  ever  come,  there 
were  a  few  of  their  friends  who  had  faith  in  the  idea  and  en- 
couraged the  carrying  out  of  the  plan,  pramising  to  give  it  finan- 
cial aid.  Miss  Jean  Fine,  a  Smith  graduate  who  had  become  in- 
terested in  the  Neighborhood  Guild,  which  was  then  in  Forsyth 
street,  was  installed  a^  Head  Worker,  and  she  with  six  other 
young  women  began  the  experiment  as  residents.  The  experi- 
mental stage  was  soon  passed,  a  satiflfactory  measure  of  success 
having  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  projectors.  The  girls  of  Vassar 
and  Wellesley  then  became  interested  in  the  work  and  contributed 
to  its  support.  In  May,  1890,  the  CJoUege  Settlements'  Associa- 
tion wafi  formed  to  organize  and  support  Serttlements,  as  well  as 
"to  bring  all  college  women  within  the  scope  of  a  common  pur- 
pose and  a  common  work/'  in  the  words  of  the  Electoral  Board, 
and  "to  extend  the  educating  power  of  the  Settlement  idea.*' 
Other  colleges  joined  in  the  movement,  but  as  the  work  enlarged 
the  original  intention  to  secure  support  entirely  from  colleges 
waa  abandoned  and  other  helpers  were  enlisted.  A  House  was 
established  in  Philadelphia  by  the  association  in  April,  1892,  and 
it  also  opened  Deni«on  House,  Boston,  in  December  of  that  year. 
Each  Settlement  is  under  the  general  control  of  the  central  body, 
but  it  is  directly  regulated  by  a  local  executive  committee. 

Since  the  New  York  Settlement  came  into  existence  the  out- 
ward surroundings  have  undergone  a  marked  change,  caused  by 
the  substitution  of  five-story  tenements  for  the  small,  old-fash- 
ioned dwellings.  Increased  population  was  the  natural  sequence. 
Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Williams,  the  present  Head  Worker,  says  in 
regard  to  the  growth  of  the  work:  "  As  far  as  numbers  are  con- 
cerned we  have  reached  our  limit,  for  our  House  is  filled  to  over- 
flowing and  we  cannot  accommodate  any  more  clubs  or  classes. 
Every  available  spot  is  used  all  of  the  time,  and  we  are  obliged 
to  harden  our  hearts  continually  and  turn  away  those  who  are 
eager  for  the  privileges  of  the  House ;  for  the  population  in  the 
neighborhood  continues  to  increaee.  We  see  the  smaller  houses 
torn  down  constantly  and  being  replaced  by  large  tenements,  and 
the  streets  grow  more  crowded  as  the  people  rush  in  to  fill  them 
up.  We  find  ourselves  able  to  do  less  and  less  in  proportion  to 
the  numbers  around  us,  and  feel  the  need  of  helping  the  great 
mass  of  them  by  other  methods  than  the  pergonal  one."    The 
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first  neighbors  and  friends  were  Germans,  but  they  have  moved 
-away,  and  their  places  have  been  taken  by  Russian  and  Polish 
Jews;  yet  many  of  the  former,  although  domiciled  in  distant 
parts  of  the  city,  return  to  the  Settlement  on  festive  occasions  to 
renew  old  acquaintaneeshipe. 

Besides  the  various  social  clubs  and  study  classes  the  Settle- 
ment has  a  library  and  kindergarten,  which  latter  helps  to  supply 
a  great  need  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  public  school 
•system  can  adequately  meet  it.  There  are  sixty-two  children  in 
the  kindergarten  and  200  more  are  on  the  waiting  list.  In  the 
sewing  classes  girls  are  taught  by  the  most  approved  methods, 
while  the  cooking  classes  are  small  in  order  that  each  pupil  may 
learn  thoroughly  how  to  prepare  plain  food.  An  opportunity  for 
jfood  musical  instruction  is  afforded  the  100  pupils  in  the  music 
school,  A  popular  place  for  the  children  is  the  back  yard,  which 
IS  fitted  up  with  sand  piles  and  swings,  and  is  known  as  the 
**  scupping  school,"  "  scup  "  being  the  Dutch  word  for  swing,  and 
having  lingered  in  the  neighborhood  since  the  Knickerbocker 
days.  Discussions  on  social  and  economic  questions  are  indulged 
in  by  young  men,  and  occasional  lectures  and  literary  exercises 
furnish  them  with  an  additional  means  of  instruction.  The 
mothers  who  compose  the  Women's  Home  Improvement  Club 
gain  useful  knowledge  from  talks  on  tenement-house  reform  and 
good  city  government;  while  the  kindergarten  mothers  meet 
monthly  with  the  teachers  to  talk  over  the  best  ways  of  caring 
for  their  little  ones  and  their  homes.  The  athletic  clubs  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  the  gymnasium  at  the  University  Settlement, 
insufficient  room  at  the  Rivington  Street  House  preventing  the 
placing  of  apparatus  there.  Social  clubs  composed  of  young 
women  are  entertained  by  talks,  dancing  and  games.  Youths  of 
both  sexes  who  attend  the  Sunday  afternoon  ethical  lectures  re- 
ceive instructive  lessons  in  the  science  of  human  duty.  The 
principal  summer  work  of  the  Settlement  is  carried  on  at  Mount 
Ivy,  in  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.  At  this  home,  which  is  in  charge 
•of  Mis6  Elizabeth  D.  Robbins,  200  children  and  working  girls 
«pend  a  delightful  vacation  during  the  heated  term.  Through 
the  Flower  and  Fruit  Guild  the  Settlement  is  able  to  bring  the 
•country  to  many  others.  With  regard  to  this  latter  phase  Miss 
Williams  says:  "The  pleasure  given  by  the  first  spring  flowers 
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to  those  who  have  never  seen  them  before  can  scarcelv  be  real- 
ized,  and  a  bunch  of  fragrant  blossoms  almost  causes  the  city'» 
odors  to  be  forgotten." 

The  foregoing  outline  of  the  work  represents  the  more  per- 
sonal side  of  the  Settlement's  activities,  but  owing  to  the  con« 
sitantly  increasing  population  of  the  neighborhood  the  resident 
workers  have  realized  the  need  of  helping  the  masses  by  some 
other  course  than  the  personal  one,  and  have  gladly  assisted  ia 
movements  of  a  public  nature.  In  the  spring  of  189&  they  joined 
with  the  Outdoor  Recreation  League  in  causing  the  opening  of 
the  playground  in  Seward  Park.  They  have  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  Social  Reform  Club  and  the  Consumers'  League,  and  from 
the  vantage  ground  of  residence  in  a  tenement  on  the  part  of  four 
of  the  family  observations  of  especial  value  have  been  made  in 
regard  to  tenement-house  conditions.  Thus  they  urge  upon  their 
neighbors  a  more  vital  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  their  ideal 
is  that  the  time  may  come  when  the  East  Side  shall  cease  to  be 
a  reproach. 

The  Nurses'  Settlement. — ^This  is  one  of  the  most  unique  co- 
operative households  in  New  York  City,  the  distinctive  character 
of  its  work  being  readily  disclosed  by  its  name.  While  the  thief 
duties  consist  of  professional  nursing  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, the  residents  are  also  active  in  numerous  other  lines  of 
outreach  in  the  community,  including  clubs  and  classes,  kinder- 
garten, reference  library,  etc. 

Miss  Lillian  Wald,  the  founder  and  present  Head  Worker,  in 
the  course  of  hospital  duties  about  ten  years  ago  learned  with 
horror  of  the  conditions  in  which  the  very  poor  lived,  and  she^ 
with  Miss  Mary  M.  Brewster,  a  clasflmate,  decided  that  much  good 
might  be  accomplished  by  living  among  them.  In  order  to  be 
fully  prepared  for  efficient  service  they  secured  letters  to  the 
Board  of  Health  and  other  organizations.  While  engaged  with 
these  preliminaries  they  encountered  the  College  Settlement,  re- 
sided there  a  short  time,  and  finally  occupied  rooms  on  the  fifth 
floor  of  a  tenement.  Possessed  of  Board  of  Health  badges  they 
explored  the  tenements,  and  wherever  sickness  was  found  they 
offered  their  aid  in  a  natural,  friendly  way,  and  the  dwellers  soon 
became  aware  that  their  neighbors  were  not  alone  skilled  in  the 
management  of  physical  ailments,  but  were  more  than  ordinarily 
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hospitable  and  competent  to  advise  in  all  kinds  of  emergencies. 
Thns  they  labored  for  two  years,  during  which  the  attention  of 
many  people  was  attracted  to  their  work.  As  other  nurses  de- 
sired to  join  them,  interested  friends  suggested  an  extension  of 
their  influence  and  noble  deeds,  and  offered  facilities  for  so  doing. 
The  House  at  265  Henry  street  was  placed  at  their  disposal  and 
opened  «oon  afterward.  It  is  of  the  old-fashioned,  homelike  type, 
still  found  on  the  East  Side,  situated  in  a  quiet  part  of  the 
thoroughfare,  which  was  once  the  abode  of  the  Quakers,  and  not 
yet  given  over  entirely  to  the  tenements. 

The  work  went  on  apace,  and  auxiliary  branches  are  now  in 
successful  operation  at  52  Henry  street,  9  Montgomery  street, 
and  312  East  Seventy-eighth  street.  Sixteen  nurses  comprise  the 
residential  staffs  all  of  whom  are  hospital  graduates,  and  they 
share  alike  in  the  living  exx>enses.  Most  of  the  calls  for  their 
services  come  direct  from  the  people,  while  physicians,  dispen- 
saries, churches  and  other  societies  frequently  invoke  their  pres- 
ence at  the  bedside  of  invalids.  The  service  is  usually  free,  but 
patients  who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  are  charged  twenty-flve 
cents  an  hour.  Visits  are  made  daily,  attendance  not  being  con- 
stant, except  in  serious  cases,  when  outside  nurses  are  employed 
and  compensated  from  an  emergency  fund.  A  country  house  in 
South  Nyack,  presented  by  a  young  matron,  is  open  the  wl\ole 
year,  and  there  the  hospitality  of  the  Settlement  is  extended  to 
the  city-worn  ajid  convalescents  to  whom  a  few  weeks  in  the 
country  might  be  restorative. 

Provisions  for  executing  the  work  is  made  in  the  form  of  fellow- 
ships, offered  by  persons  who  want  to  help,  but  there  are  never 
any  appeals  made  for  money.  The  Settlement  is  not  governed  by 
any  set  formula  or  code,  neither  is  there  any  outside  management 
nor  board  of  directors,  everything  being  under  the  direction  of 
the  Head  Worker,  chief  among  whose  co-workers  is  Miss  L.  L. 
Dock.  Public  or  formal  reports  are  not  issued,  as  the  House  is 
opposed  to  undue  advertising,  although  persons  having  some  bond 
of  interest  are  courteously  received  and  supplied  with  desirable 
statements  of  faot  relating  to  the  work. 

Other  Settlements. — A  chronological  table  of  the  other  Settle- 
ments in  this  State  appears  below,  with  the  names  of  the  present 
Head  Workers : 
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New  Yobk  Citt. 

1889 — Cooper  Settlement,  269  Avenue    C,  Manhattan.      Miss    Helen  R. 

Burns. 
1800 — Neighborhood  Guild,  Maxwell  House,  245  Concord  street,  Brooklyn. 

Ra2rmond  V.  IngersoU. 
1891 — ^East  Side  House,  Seventy-sixth  street  and  East  River,  Manhattan. 

Clarence  Gordon. 
1892— Friendly  Aid  House,  246-248  East  Thirty-fourth  street,  Manhattan. 
Mrs.  Mary  Kingsbury  Simkhovltch. 
Riverside  Association  House,  269  West  Sixty-ninth  street,  Manhat- 
tan.   Miss  Kate  Kaufman. 
1893— Asacog  House,  55  Hicks  street,  Brooklyn.    Miss  Leonora  O'Reilly. 
1894 — Community  House,  153  Essex  street,  Manhattan.    Rev.  Robert  L. 
Paddock. 
King's  Daughters*  Settlement,  48  Henry  street,  Manhattan.    Miss 

Eleanor  J.  Crawford. 
Normal  College  Alumnae  Settlement,  446  East  Seventy-second  street, 

Manhattan.    Dr.  Jane  E.  Robbins. 
Phelps  Settlement,  314-316  East  Thirty-fifth  street,  Manhattan.    H. 

G.  Kribs. 
Union  Settlement,  235-243  East  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  street, 
Manhattan.    William  E.  McOord. 
1895— Greenpoint  Settlement,  85  Java  street,  Brooklyn-    Miss  Mary  White 

Ovington. 
Ig90— Amity  Church  Settlement,  312  West  Fifty-fourth  street,  Manhattan. 
Rev.  Leighton  Williams. 
City  Park  Branch  Settlement,  209  Concord  street,  Brooklyn.    Rev. 

Gaylord  S.  White. 
Grace  Church  Settlement,  413-417  East  Thirteenth  street,  Manhat- 
tan.   Rev.  George  H.  Bottome. 
1897— Gospel  Settlement,  211  Clinton  street,  Manhattan.    Mrs.  Sarah  F. 
Bird,  Founder;  Miss  Harriet  Irwin,  Head  Worker. 
Hartley  House,  409-413  West  Forty-sixth  street,  Manhattan.    Miss 

Helen  French  Greene. 
St.  Christopher  House,  312  East  Eighty-eighth  street,  Manhattan. 
Rev.  James  V.  Chalmers.    Miss  Ida  H.  Hamilton  in  charge  of 
women's  and  girls'  department. 
West  Side  Settlement  453  West  Forty-seventh  street,  Manhattan. 

Miss  Ada  Laura  Fairfield. 
Young  Women's  Settlement,   Christodora   House,   147   Avenue  B, 
Manhattan.    Miss  C.  I.  McCoU. 
189&— Calvary  House,  335  East  Twenty-flecond  street,  Manhattan.    Miss 

Gushing. 
St.  Rose's  Settlement,  364  Bast  Sixty-ninth  street,  Manhattan.    Miss 

Marion  F.  Gumey. 
The  Children's  House,  129  Chrystie  street,  Manhattan.    David  Wll- 

lard. 
1899— Alfred  Coming  Clark  Neighborhood  House,  comer  Cannon  and  Riv- 
Ington  streets,  Manhattan.    Mrs.  Mary  S.  Brewer. 
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1900— Fifth  Aveniie  Baptist  Church  Settlement,  741  Tenth  avenue,  Man- 
hattan.   Archibald  A.  Hill. 

Madison  Square  House,  249  E^ast  Thirty-second  street,  Manhattan. 
Miss  E.  L.  Haines. 

Paulist  Social  Settlement,  corner  Tenth  avenue  and  West  Fifty- 
ninth  street,  Manhattan.  Rev.  A.  P.  Doyle,  Adapter;  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Husted,  Head  Worker. 

Buffalo. 

1894 — Welcome  Hall,  204  Seneoa  street     Miss  Louise  Montgomery. 

Westminster  House,  424-428  Adams  street.  Miss  Bmily  S.  Holmes. 

STATISTICS   OF  PERSONAL  ACTIVITIES. 

Statistics  cannot  fully  meaeure  the  achievements  of  the  Settle- 
ments, yet  the  utility  and  extent  of  the  movement  may  be  more 
readily  comprehended  by  recourse  to  figures  than  otherwise.  In 
New  York  City  the  thirty  Houses  are  in  friendly  touch  with  more 
than  61,000  people,  while  the  two  Buffalo  Settlements  reach  some 
4,800  neighbors.  These,  however,  are  not  all  represented  in  the 
activities  treated  here,  by  reason  of  the  fact  (that  the  Settlements 
exert  their  inJQuence  in  many  personal  way^  that  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  their  detailed  statistical  records. 

In  the  Metropolitan  Houses  there  are  323  classea  and  238  clubs, 
all  having  a  membership  of  17,650.  Buffalo's  Settlements  have 
thirty-four  classes  and  nineteen  club©,  containing  an  aggregate  of 
1,982  members.  Many  of  those  enumerated  in  the  preceding  totals 
are  also  connected  with  the  libraries  and  Penny  Provident  Fund, 
which  latter  will  be  properly  considered  in  their  respective  places. 

The  statistics  of  activities  included  in  the  different  general 
groups  and  subdivisions  are  summarized  in  the  paragraphs  which 
follow: 

Social. — ^There  are  so  many  aspects  of  the  Settlement's  recreative 
work  that  space  forbids  description  of  the  various  features.  The 
House  furnishes  a  common  ground  on  which  all  elements  in  the 
neighborhood  may  meet  for  social  intercourse.  This  association 
fosters  personal  friendliness.  Racial  and  class  distinctions  are 
•softened  if  not  entirely  effaced.  Industrial  and  political  problems 
are  considered.  Diversions  of  all  sorts  are  initroduced.  Beading 
parties  are  formed  to  entertain  working  men  and  women  who  are 
too  tired  from  the  toil  of  the  day  to  engage  in  serious  srtiudy. 
Parlor  entertainments  in  great  variety  find  favor.  .Games,  music, 
dancing,    recitaitions — in    truth    everything    that    conduces    to 
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pleasurable  enjoyment  is  devised  to  make  the  adult  people  forget 
for  a  few  hours  each  evening  the  cares  and  turmoil  of  a  wcnrkaday 
life,  and  in  the  clube  of  younger  folkB  attractions  are  presented 
that  fill  them  with  keen  delight.  Clubs  »to  the  number  of  102  are 
organized  for  purely  social  purposes  in  twenty-seven  New  York 
City  Settlements,  and  they  have  a  membership  of  2,847,  divided  as 
follows:  Four  composed  of  325  men, fifteen  comprimng  452  women, 
thirty-five  having  623  boys,  twenty-four  with  720  girls,  and 
twenty-four  containing  727  children,  Buffalo's  two  Houses  show 
a  membership  of  345  in  nine  clubs.  Of  these,  one  is  composed 
of  30  men,  one  of  100  women,  three  of  90  boys,  two  of  55  girls, 
and  two  of  70  children. 

Social  wnd  Educational. — Recreative  and  instructive  features 
are  combined  in  thirty-three  clubs,  with  1,387  members,  con- 
nected with  fifteen  Settlements  in  New  York  City.  In  sax  of 
these  clubs  there  are  353  men;  in  fourteen,  380  women;  in  two, 
53  boys;  in  eleven,  601  girls.  At  the  two  Buffalo  Houses  175 
members  are  affiliated  with  four  clubs,  one  of  which  has  60  men; 
one,  40  women;  two,  75  girls. 

Educational. — "  In  the  United  States  the  sovereignty  is  vested 
not  in  the  few,  but  in  the  many,"  observes  Prof.  Painter  in  A 
History  of  Education.  ^^  The  masses  are  called  ux>on  to  consider 
every  kind  of  social  and  political  question  affecting  the  welfare 
of  the  country.*  *  *  These  facts  necessitate  a  considerable 
degree  of  popular  intelligence.  The  illiterate,  clearly  incapable 
of  performing  the  high  duties  imposed  on  American  citizens,  re- 
main ciphers  in  society.*  *  *  In  some  form  popular  education 
is  necessary  both  to  a  wise  administration  of  the  Government 
and  to  its  i)erpetuity."  It  is  therefore  the  ruling  motive  of  the 
American  Settlement  to  promote,  through  a  practical  education- 
al policy,  the  prosperity,  happiness  and  virtues  of  the  cosmopoli- 
tan multitudes  that  it  was  called  into  being  to  reach;  giving 
them  a  clearer  understanding  of  our  institutions,  making  them 
self-helpful,  and  preparing  them  for  the  duties  and  respon»ibiir- 
ties  of  good  citizenship.  Within  its  walls  youthful  personages 
of  foreign  birth  are  afforded  an  opportunity  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  English  language  and  to  study  elementary  sub- 
jects. They  carry  this  knowledge  into  the  home  life,  and  through 
the  interpretation  of  current  events  printed  in  popular  newspa- 
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pers  and  periodicals,  the  whole  family  is  brought  into  closer  re- 
lationship with  the  outer  world.  Many  young  people  who  have 
been  compelled  to  leave  school  at  a  comparatively  early  age  to 
assist  in  the  maintenance  of  households,  thereby  being  deprived 
of  instruction  that  would  have  benefited  them  for  citizenship, 
are  mentally  improved  by  their  affinity  with  the  Settlement,  un- 
der whose  guidance,  also,  tender  children  are  prepared  for  entry 
into  the  public  school,  and  working  men  and  women  are  edfucated 
in  branches  not  taught  at  the  ordinary  free  night  school. 

Kindergartens. — These  are  training  places  at  which  the  ideas  of 
very  young  children  are  given  order  and  their  faculties  harmoni- 
ously developed  by  systematizing  their  amusements^  their  speech 
improved  by  daily  intercourse  with  cultured  kindergartners;  their 
aesthetic  tastes  cultivated  by  objects  of  beauty  and  simple  songs; 
their  physical  natures  strengthened  by  calisthenic  exercise;  their 
affections  and  social  instincts  enlarged  by  association  with  con- 
genial companions  in  play  and  employment;  their  penchant  for 
work  heightened  by  learning  to  construct  useful  and  ornamental 
trifles.  Classes  of  this  character  have  a  large  and  interesting 
place  in  Settlement  work.  Twenty-five  New  York  City  Houses 
have  twenty-nine  kindergartens,  containing  1,822  children,  and 
in  the  Buffalo  Settlements  there  are  two,  with  a  roster  of  132. 

Lfiterary  Features. — ^The  pleasure  and  profit  accruing  from  ac- 
quaintance with  good  literature  are  unlimited.  The  Settlement 
elientele  who  explore  in  this  sphere  of  high  art  often  catch 
glimpses  of  the  brighter  side  of  life,  and  not  only  find  their  bur- 
dens of  toil  lightened,  but  become  possessed  of  much  gainful 
knowledge.  In  fifteen  New  York  City  Settlements  eighteen  liter- 
ary clubs  and  twelve  classes  in  literature  serve  as  a  means  to 
increase  the  intellectual  powers  and  sweeten  the  lives  of  thedr 
745  members,  through  debates,  lectures,  and  the  study  of  the 
productions  of  great  authors,  past  and  present 

Economics. — In  the  field  of  economic^,  social  and  political,  com- 
paratively few  delve  for  information  intended  to  produce  materi- 
al improvement  in  the  temporal  condition  of  the  human  race. 
But  the  study  of  the  "  dismal  science,"  so-called,  is  steadily  ex- 
tending beyond  university  and  college,  and  will  eventually  claim 
the  attention  of  people  in  all  walks  of  life.  The  Settlement 
furnishes  a  superb    outlet  for  the   dissemination    of   economic 
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thought,  and  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  already  by  six  New 
York  City  Houses,  where  there  are  four  clubs  and  two  classes, 
with  a  membership  of  153.  A  Settlement  in  Buffalo  has  a  club- 
of  twelve  members. 

Civioa. — Study  and  discussion  of  historical  and  practical  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  civil  government  do  a  great  deal  toward  the- 
political  education  and  general  improvement  of  the  people.  Citi- 
zens thus  instructed  are  endued  with  a  clear  conception  of  their 
duties  to  the  state.  Possessing  concrete  knowledge  of  the  science 
and  functions  of  government  they  are  fully  equipped  to  effect 
the  melioration  of  public  affairs  by  their  suffrages.  The  conduct 
of  municipal  government  is  carefully  watched  by  the  Settlement, 
which  stands  for  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  city  service, 
and  demands  honesty  and  economy  in  its  administration.  These 
things  are  imprinted  upon  the  mhids  of  auditors  in  the  lecture 
rooms  of  all,  and  are  specifically  taught  by  four  Houses  in  New 
York  City  to  139  students,  constituting  four  classes.  One  of  the 
Buffalo  Settlements  has  a  class  of  thirty  in  civics. 

CiU/  History  Clubs, — Past  events  of  a  local  nature  are  interest- 
ing and  instructive  to  inhabitants  who  take  pride  in  the  tradi- 
tions and  development  of  their  city.  The  object  of  the  City  His- 
tory Club  is  to  further  this  civic  pride.  Occasional  visits  are 
made  to  historic  points,  where  the  members  listen  to  brief  talks 
about  events  associated  with  those  places.  Seven  Settlements  in- 
New  York  City  have  instituted  eleven  of  these  clubs,  which  num- 
ber 223  members. 

History, — Nine  classes,  membership  125,  study  general  historj 
in  four  New  York  City  Settlements.  There  is  a  class  of  six  in 
one  of  the  Buffalo  Houses. 

Dramatics  and  Elocution, — Entertainments  are  always  in  de- 
mand at  the  Settlements,  and  three  of  the  New  York  City  Houses 
have  three  clubs,  whose  forty-six  members  receive  instruction  in 
the  dramatic  art,  and  they  are  called  upon  occasionally  to  give 
public  exhibitions.  In  four  other  Settlements  in  the  Metropolis 
lessons  in  elocution  are  given  to  forty-nine  persons,  and  their 
talents  are  sometimes  brought  into  requisition  at  evening  enter- 
tainments. 

Other  Study  Classes,— The^e  represent  a  variety  of  subjects,  and 
impart  useful  knowledge  to  560  members  who  attend  twenty-nine 
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classes  in  eleyen  New  York  City  Settlements  and  to  four  pupils 
of  one  class  in  Buffalo. 

Libraries. — Conspicuous  among  the  Settlement's  activities  is 
the  circulating  library.  It  is  an  educative  agency  which  creates 
a  local  taste  for  the  good  things  in  literature,  and  furnishes  need- 
ful information  and  pleasure  to  thousands  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  influence  thus  exerted  upon -the  family  and  the  individual 
augurB  well  for  the  future.  Books  that  fulfill  the  requirements 
of  all  classes  of  readers  are  found  on  the  shelves,  the  interests 
of  children  as  well  as  of  youths  and  adults  being  carefully  con- 
sidered in  the  selection  of  volumes.  The  librarian,  imbued  with 
tact,  discernment  and  all  the  social  virtues,  while  catering  to  each 
member's  taste,  always  endeavors  to  guide  his  or  her  choice 
toward  such  books  as  will  prove  both  beneficial  and  pleasing. 
An  interesting  fact  connected  with  the  lending  of  reading  matter 
is  that  only  a  trifling  percentage  of  the  volumes  are  lost,  which 
is  a  tribute  to  the  honesty  and  responsibility  of  the  borrowers. 
The  open-shelf  system  is  followed  in  several  Settlement  libraries, 
and  is  found  to  work  admirably.  While  several  of  the  large 
Houses  exchange  books  during  each  of  the  six  week  days,  most 
of  the  libraries  are  open  for  circulation  purposes  only  twice  or 
three  times  a  week. 

The  popularity  of  these  libraries  will  be  realized  when  it  is 
observed  that  they  are  in  successful  operation  in  seventeen  New 
York  City  Settlements,  where  they  have  a  membership  of  29,531, 
and  the  yearly  circulation  reaches  357,853  volumes.  One  House 
in  Buffalo  has  a  library  with  727  members  and  annually  circu- 
lates 6,816  books. 

Permy  Provident  Fund. — This  is  an  educational  feature  of  Settle- 
ment work  that  has  the  merit  of  inculcating  habits  of  providence 
and  thrift  among  the  young,  as  well  as  people  further  advanced 
in  years,  by  supplying  facilities  for  small  savings.  Deposits  of 
one  cent  and  upward  are  received.  It  is  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
opening  of  accounts  in  savings  banks,  where  interest  can  be 
earned.  The  latest  report  of  the  Penny  Provident  Fund  of  New 
York  City,  which  was  for  the  year  ended  on  January  31,  1900, 
shows  thait  there  were  then  twenty-one  stations  in  twenty  Settle- 
ments.   The  number  of  depositors  was  14,673 ;  the  gross  amount 
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deposited  since  the  opening  of  these  stations  was  |72,480.33,  while 
the  net  deposits  on  hand  were  f  8,518.09. 

Artistic. — A  distinguishing  function  of  the  Settlemenit  is  the 
development  of  aesthetic  appreciation.  In  the  poorer  quarters 
of  a  great  city  there  i«  little  to  appeal  to  the  artistic  sense.  Aside 
from  a  cheap  lace  curtain  at  the  window  or  a  few  highly-colored 
chromos  on  the  wall,  the  rooms  in  a  squalid!  tenement  are  devoid 
of  anything  that  might  inspire  the  finer  sensibilities  of  the 
occupants.  Their  desires  for  beautiful  things  are  nevertheless 
acute.  To  some  extent  the  Settlement  is  satisfying  this  longing. 
Through  a  circulating  picture  collection  the  apartments  of  many 
families  are  adorned  with  works  of  art,  the  pictures  being  re- 
turned to  the  House  at  stated  intervals  and  exchanged  for  others; 
popular  concerts  at  the  Settlement  arouse  their  emotions,  and 
numerous  other  methods  are  used  to  cultivate  their  love  for  art. 

Music, — ^The  art  of  music  is  easily  understood  and  appreciated 
by  the  masses.  Not  only  does  the  Settlement  provide  concerts 
for  their  delectation,  but  it  gives  instruction  in  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music.  Twelve  New  York  City  Houses  successfully  con- 
duct twenty-eight  schools  or  classes,  composed  of  1,128  pupils. 
A  class  of  girls  in  a  Buffalo  Settlement  numbers  forty-five  mem- 
bers. 

Drau>mg, — The  teaching  of  drawing  may  not  produce  great 
artists,  but  it  certainly  develops  habits  of  neatness  and  careful 
observation  and  often  leads  to  faultless  dielineation.  The  principal 
instruction  is  in  free-hand  work.  Nine  Settlements  in  New  York 
City  have  ten  classes,  with  a  membership  of  148,  and  there  are 
thirty-three  pupils  in  three  classes  attached  to  the  two  Buffalo 
Houses. 

Other  Fine  Arts. — Classes  devoted  to  the  study  of  art,  clay 
modeling,  art  needlework  and  other  fancy  work  are  included  in 
this  miscellaneous  group.  There  are  eighty-one  members  in  six 
classes  in  New  York  City  Settlements,  and  thirty-three  is  the 
membership  of  two  classes  in  Buffalo. 

Industrial. — An  immense  amount  of  good  is  accomplished  in 
the  several  departments  connected  with  this  phase  of  the  Settle- 
ment's work.  Here  the  realities  of  life  are  brought  before  the 
pupils  in  the  plainest  and  most  practical  form.  Health  rules, 
economy  and  deftness  are  taught  scientifically.     For  the  most 
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part  the  knowledge  thus  gained  is  applied  to  home  affairs,  often 
bringing  order  out  of  chaos  and  perfecting  domestic  regulations. 

Kitchenffardens. — ^The  aim  of  this  feature  of  the  Settlement  is 
to  eliminate  the  spiritless  routine  from  so-called  menial  tasks  and 
elevate  the  home  duties  of  women  by  showing  children  the  correct 
way  to  perform  housework  at  an  age  when  lifelong  impressions 
and  habits  are  formed.  This  is  accomplished  by  utilizing  toy 
utensils,  games  and  songs  referring  to  housework  and  adaptive 
to  childish  nature.  Their  occupations  consist  chiefly  of  sweep- 
ing, dusting,  dishwashing,  and  the  making  of  beds.  Eleven 
Houses  in  New  York  City  conduct  twelve  kitchengardens  and  522 
little  ones  receive  benefit  from  the  instruction.  In  Buffalo's  two 
Settlements  four  classes  in  domestic  training  have  372  pupils. 

Cooking  Classes, — Properly  prepared  food  not  only  pleases  the 
palate  and  preserves  the  health  of  a  family,  but  it  conduces  to  its 
peace  and  happiness.  Instruction  in  cooking  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Settlement's  activities,  and  it  is  meeting  with 
deserved  success  in  its  effort.  Juveniles  who  are  trained  in  this 
branch  of  domestic  art  soon  learn  to  make  simple,  wholesome  and 
palatable  dishes.  They  are  shown  that  cleanliness  and  order  in 
the  kitchen  are  essential  and  are  produced  by  habit  and  system. 
Young  women  are  taught  rational  methods  as  to  the  selection  of 
food  supplies,  besides  being  instructed  how  to  cook  plain, 
nutritious  viands.  There  are  sixty-two  cooking  classes  in  twenty- 
three  New  York  Settlements  and  they  have  an  actual  membership 
of  956.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  four  of  these  classes  are  com- 
I>o8ed  of  forty-two  boys.  One  of  the  Buffalo  Houses  has  a  class 
of  thirty-five  pupils. 

Sewing. — ^At  stated  periods  groups  of  enthusiastic  workers  may 
be  seen  busily  engaged  at  this  laudable  and  necessary  occupa- 
tion. Sewing  schools  or  classes  in  Settlements  are  graded  accord- 
ing to  age  and  knowledge.  Girls  are  taught  to  sew  by  hand  on 
something  that  will  be  of  use  when  completed,  and  this  encour- 
ages even  the  tiniest  member  to  forsake  idleness  and  to  work 
steadily  until  her  task  is  finished.  Women  tire  given  a  practical 
knowledge  of  making  articles  of  clothing  or  of  repairing  old  gar- 
ments. Twenty-six  Settlements  in  New  York  City  operate  fifty- 
nine  schools  and  classes  in  sewing,  and  they  number  2,961  in  mem- 
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bership;  while  on  the  rolls  of  six  schools  and  classes  in  the  two* 
Buffalo  Houses  there  are  426  members. 

Dressmaking. — A  thorough  understanding  of  the  principles  and 
application  of  this  trade  is  being  acquired  bj  eighty-three  young: 
women  in  nine  classes  attached  to  six  Settlements  in  New  York. 
City,  and  there  are  nineteen  in  one  Buffalo  clascr. 

Millinery. — ^All  branches  of  this  pursuit  are  taught  in  four  New 
York  City  Settlements  to  108  pupils,  and  to  fifteen  in  a  Buffalo* 
House. 

Manual  Training. — Public  school  methods  of  teaching  the  use 
of  tools  and'  training  the  hands  are  in  vogue  in  thirteen  New  York 

♦ 

City  Settlements,  in  which  there  are  thirty-one  classes  and  581 
pupils.  The  instruction  is  confined  mainly  to  Venetian  or  bent- 
iron  work,  carving,  chair  caning,  wood  joining,  and  the  weaving 
of  mats  and  fancy  baskets.  Buffalo's  two  Houses  have  eight 
classes,  with  ninety  members. 

Physical. — Discipline  of  the  body  through  moderate  physical 
exercise  is  conducive  to  health  audi  longevity.  Settlement  resi- 
dents give  special  attention  to  this  branch,  knowing  that  their 
neighbors  need  these  forms  of  development  in  order  to  counteract 
as  much  as  possible  the  ill  effects  of  their  environment.  Modern 
methods  have  been  introduced  and  gratifying  results  have  ac- 
crued. 

Physical  CvMure. — ^Facilities  for  physical  exercise,  from  simple 
calisthenics  to  vigorous  work  in  the  gymnasium,  are  provided  for 
the  benefit  of  the  neighborhood.  This  practice  hardens  the  mus- 
cles^ trains  the  nerves,  stimulates  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
causes  the  lungs  to  play  with  unrestrained  freedom,  makes  the 
eyes  bright,  the  skin  clear  and  ruddy — ^in  fact,  strengthens  the 
whole  human  frame,  and  increases  the  power  and«  endiurance  of 
the  mind,  thus  bringing  the  body  under  the  complete  subjection 
of  the  will.  Hence  its  popularity.  There  are  gymnasia  in  seven- 
teen New  York  Settlements,  while  four  others  that  conduct  physi- 
cal culture  classes  do  not  have  regularly  equipped  quarters  for 
apparatus  work.  Both  sexes  manifest  deep  interest  in  this  activ- 
ity, there  being  2,093  members  in  fifty-seven  clubs  and  classes. 
Twelve  of  these  are  composed  of  814  young  men,  five  of  159  young 
women,  twenty-eight  of  875  boys,  and  twelve  of  245  girls.  Six 
clubs  and  classes  in  the  two  Buffalo  Houses  show  a  membership 
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of  160.  One  of  them  consists  of  10  young  men,  one  hafi  23  young: 
women;  three,  78  boys;  one,  49  girls. 

Daneing, — While  this  feature  might  excite  the  objection  of  a 
few  conscientious  people,  who  consider  that  it  makes  young  folk 
too  worldly  in  their  ideas,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  terp- 
sichorean  art  has  been  at  least  as  promotive  of  good  results  a» 
any  other  activity.  Since  the  introduction  of  dancing  there  has 
been  a  noticeable  gain  in  gracefulness,  orderliness  and  courtesy 
on  the  part  of  attendants  at  the  nine  NeW  York  City  Houses^ 
inchiding  those  of  several  churches,  that  have  made  this  innova- 
tion.    There  are  seventeen  classes,  with  a  membership  of  609. 

Boys^  Drill. — Improvement  is  discernible  aimong  the  lads  who 
take  part  in  this  exercise.  They  are  taught  to  bring  their  bodies 
under  control,  gaining  in  grace  and  dignity  of  bearing;  while  mili- 
tary tactics  teach  them  lessons  in  obedience,  politeness  and  punc- 
tuality. In  five  New  York  City  Settlements  there  are  six  classes 
containing  284  boys.    Buffalo  has  one  composed  of  fifty  members. 

VIEIVS  OF  SBTTLBMENT  "WORKBRS   AND  "WORKINGMBN. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  here  note  in  brief  the  remarks  of  a  few 
Settlement  workers  who  are  qualified  by  long  experience  to  speak 
authoritatively  as  to  the  effect  of  the  work,  and  to  also  submit 
the  opinions  of  several  critical  workingmen  who  are  regular  vis- 
itors  at  a  Settlement. 

Bemarks  of  Settlement  Workers. — Head  Worker  Reynolds,  of  the 
University  Settlement,  New  York  City,  points  out  what  that 
House  has  accomplished  in  the  way  of  education,  and  what  it  ex- 
pects to  do:  "  In  our  long-continued  work  with  the  clubs  of  the 
House  we  have  seen  our  young  people  grow  up  to  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  it  has  been  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  we 
have  witnessed  many  of  them  undertake  work  for  their  own  dis- 
trict and  for  their  own  community.  Some  have  become  sc*hool 
teachers;  some,  while  still  in  the  City  College,  have  had  success- 
ful charge  of  summer  playgrounds  connected  with  the  public 
s<*hools;  and  some  have  become  supervisors  of  the  evening  recrea- 
tion playgrounds  and  reading  rooms.  We  feel  sure  that  the 
young  people  who  have  already  shown  qualifications  for  these 
lines  of  work  will  manifest  the  same  qualities  and  the  same  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-men  as  they  pass  into  mature 
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life,  and  so  justify  to  the  fullest  extent  the  efforts  niade  in  their 
behalf." 

President  Eyerett  P.  Wheeler,  of  the  East  Side  House,  New 
York  Oity  remarks:  "  The  young  men  who  have  been  members  of 
our  clubs  come  back  and  tell  us  that  they  have  been  helped,  and 
that  the  help  has  been  of  permanent  value.  Mothers  whose  chil- 
dren have  been  taught  in  the  kindergarten  assure  us  that  the 
teachings  bear  fruit  for  good  in  the  lives  of  their  boys  and  girls. 
Principals  and  teachers  in  the  public  schools  appreciate  the  im- 
portant part  that  our  library  plays  in  the  work  of  education.  We 
can  see,  and  our  neighbors  assure  us,  that  the  neighborhood  is 
more  orderly,  the  standard  of  manners  and  morals  higher,  than 
when  we  went  there." 

Views  of  Workingmen. — Three  workingmen  were  interviewed. 
The  House  they  visit  in  New  York  City  is  located  in  a  district 
ioomposed  of  wage-earners  and  not  in  or  of  the  sums.  One,  a 
trade-unionist,  who  is  designated  as  the  Nestor  of  the  club  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  said:  '^  The  Settlement  idea  is  a  grand  one. 
My  attention  was  called  to  it  some  years  ago  through  my  boys 
taking  boohs  out  of  the  library,  which  institution  of  itself  is 
worthy  of  high  praise,  because  of  the  great  good  it  is  doing  in  the 
neighborhood'.  I  joined  the  Settlement  and  am  a  member  of  a 
club  or  association  which  discusses  social  and  various  other  sub- 
jects. At  our  meetings  the  intelligent  forces  of  the  working 
masses  and  the  people  of  higher  education  are  brought  together. 
Distinguished  clergymen,  captains  of  industry,  workingmen,  and 
eminent  professional  and  public  men  take  part  in  the  discussions. 
There  is  no  adverse  criticism  among  the  sx)eakers,  and  every  one 
is  welcome  to  take  the  platform.  The  Settlement  is  non-sectarian 
and  non-politioal,  every  kind  of  persuasion  being  represented 
under  its  roof.  It  is  one  of  the  humblest  of  its  kind.  Its  methods 
are  attractive  and  everyone  helps  In  the  good  work.  I  cannot 
speak  too  highly  about  what  I  think  of  it,  for  it  certainly  tends 
to  elevate  the  masses,  and  greatly  broadens  the  human  mind  and 
character." 

This  is  the  view  taken  by  another  member  of  the  club,  a  young 
trade-unionist:  "Ultimately  the  Settlement  will  be  a  fine  thing. 
It  brings  together  men  of  all  vocations,  and  in  this  way  they  are 
better  enabled  to  get  a  clearer  insight  into  life.    In  our  club  all 
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have  independent  ideas  and  freely  express  them.  We  disenss  dif- 
ferent questions,  and  these  discussions  bring  out  truths,  for  the 
subjects  are  argued  intelligemtly.  Although  we  pay  dues,  the 
work  is  not  self-supporting.  We  would  rather  it  was  conducted 
without  outside  aid.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  a  charity  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  yet  many  people  in  this  vicinity  have  an  idea 
that  it  is,  and  will  not  attend  on  that  account.  I  think  the  work 
the  Settlement  is  doing  is  all  right.  It  proonotes  the  social  life. 
If  there  were  enough  room  in  the  House  so  that  the  same  club 
could  meet  every  night  it  would  be  more  beneficial,  and  would 
probably  attract  many  young  men  who  now  congregate  on  cor- 
ners or  in  saloons  for  the  purpose  of  association.  In  my  judgment, 
if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  great  good  could  be  accomplished 
if  the  State  would  adopt  the  Settlement  idea  and  carry  on  the 
work  something  akin  to  the  public  school  system.  By  opening 
attractive  quarters  in  every  crowded  block  and  following  out  the 
Setitlement  plan  of  entertaining  and  instructing  young  people,  a 
very  large  number  of  youths  would  doubtless  leave  the  comers 
and  drinking  places  and  spend  their  time  more  profitably  in  pub- 
lic club  rooms  sustained  in  this  manner." 

Here  is  the  opinion  of  the  third  workingman :  "  Settlements  are 
a  great  benefit  in  certain  localities.  For  instance,  there  is  the 
University  Settlement,  which  is  doing  a  splendid  work  down  town. 
It  is  a  crowded  district,  where  the  people  need  such  a  thing,  and 
take  advantage  of  it.  Up  here,  where  men  are  able  to  pay  their 
way,  the  Settlement  cannot  reach  the  people  it  is  trying  to  reach. 
The  objection  is  that  it  is  not  self-supporting.  Most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  club,  all  of  whom  pay  dues,  would  like  to  see  it  so. 
We,  however,  do  not  consider  it  a  charity,  for  if  we  did  the  House 
soon  would  be  empty.  When  the  House  was  first  opened  there 
was  a  feeling  that  those  who  came  over  from  Fifth  Avenue 
were  patronizing,  but  such  was  not  the  case,  and  of  late  that 
idea  has  been  entirely  eliminated.  The  people  of  means  who  con- 
tribute toward  the  Settlement  are  sincere  in  the  belief  that  they 
are  doing  a  real  good  to  the  community,  but  if  there  is  a  notion 
that  in  this  way  social  equality  can  be  brought  about  between 
the  rich  and  poor,  I  am  afraid  it  never  will  be  realized.  I  must 
say,  though,  that  any  association  whose  main  purpose  is  to  bring 
men  together  is  certainly  beneficial." 


INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

StBtiatica  of  Stnkea  in  Prance,  Qeimany  and  lulj'. 

A  recent  report  of  the  French  bnreaa  of  labor  on  strikes,  lock- 
outs, etc.  {Statistique  dea  grivea  et  dea  reeoura  A  fa  eoncihation  et 
a  Varbitrage  aurvmus  pendant  I'annie  1899)  shows  a  very  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  number  of  labor  dispntes  that  took  place 
in  1S99  compared  with  previous  years  of  the  la^t  decennial  period. 
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In  197  cases  (190  different  strikes)  resort  was  had  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  arbitration  and  conciliation  act  of  1892 — a  pro- 
portion of  22.6  per  100.  In  the  six  years,  1893-98,  the  proportion 
was  32.1  so  that  no  perceptible  tendency  appears  to  make  larger 
use  of  the  law. 

Of  the  principal  powers  of  AVestem  Europe,  Germany  and 
Italy  are  tbe  only  ones  that  are  still  without  bureaus  of  labor. 
The  Italian  government,  however,  collects  some  induNtrial  sta- 
tistics which  are  published  in  separate  reports  and  also  in  the 
statistical  year-book  (Annuaria  Statiatico  Italtano),  the  latest  is- 
.Bue  of  which  (1900)  is  a  quarto  volume    of   1,150    pages.     It 
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tiffords  the  following  information  concerning  strikes  in  Italy  in 
the  last  twenty  years: 


Year. 
JB79  .. 

1880  .. 

1881  .. 

1885  .. 
1888  .. 
1884  .. 
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1890  .. 
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1892  .. 
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1896  .. 
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1898  .. 
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The  consequences  of  the  strikes  of  1898  were  as  follows: 


strikes. 

Victory  of  strikers 70 

Compromised 68 

Defeat  of  strikers 118 


Workmen   Days'  work 
Inyolred.         lost. 

9,464  61,143 

U,280  78,997 

15.0IL  109.152 


266 


86.706 


239,292 


The  German  imperial  statistical  oflBce  has  published  a  quarto 
volume  of  200  pages  on  the  strikes  and  lockouts  of  1899.*  The 
subject  is  treated  in  three  divisions,  as  follows:  (a)  Strikes 
begun  in  1899,  (b)  strikes  ended  in  1899,  (e)  lockouts  in  1890. 
The  number  of  strikes  begun  was  1,336  of  which  478  or  35.8  per 
cent  were  in  the  building  trades,  163  (12.2  per  cent)  in  the  wood- 
working industry,  146  (10.9  per  cent)  in  the  metal-working  in- 
dustry, etc.    The  number  of  strikes  ended  was  1,288,  thus: 


*8trHli%  und  Attsspemm^efi  4m  /oJkrs  1899.    BtatiBtik  det  DeuUehen  .  Reiohtt  Neue 
B'olge.  Band  134. 
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International  Labor  Bureau. 

One  result  of  the  numerous  congresses  held  in  Paris  in  con- 
nection with  the  Exposition  of  1900  is  the  formation  of  an  Inter- 
national Association  for  the  Legal  Protection  of  Labor  and  the 
establdshment  by  this  association  of  a  central  bureau  or  office  in 
Switzerland.  The  first  notable  international  gathering  for  the 
consideration  of  factory  and  labor  legislation  was  the  Berlin  Con- 
gress of  1800,  called  by  the  young  Kaiser  William  II,  the  par- 
ticipants therein  having  been  government  officials.  In  1897  an- 
other congress  on  labor  protection  was  held  in  Brussels  upon  the 
initiative  of  private  citizens.  But  neither  of  these  conventions 
led  to  a  permanent  organization  of  the  forces  that  work  for  statu- 
tory protection  of  the  workingmen,  and'  it  remained  for  the  Paris 
Congress  to  accomplish  the  desideratum.  It  is  expected  by  the 
friends  of  the  movement  that  labor  and  reform  organizations 
throughout  Europe  and  America  will  join  the  new  international 
association. 

The  principal  work  of  the  association,  through  its  central  office 
or  bureau,  will  be  the  publication  in  periodical  form  of  the  labor 
laws  of  all  countries  in  English,  German  and  French  texts,  to- 
gether with  comparative,  historical  and  analytical  studies  of 
such  laws.    The  aim,  therefore,  appears  to  be  to  exert  an  influ- 
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ence  upon  public  opinion  in  favor  of  enlightened  legislation  along 
the  lines  indicated,  and  to  stimulate  rivalry  among  the  industrial 
nations  for  the  honor  of  leading  in  this  progressive  movement. 

British  Wage  Sutistict. 

Statistics  concerning  the  economic  condition  of  wage-earners 
are  presented  by  the  Labor  Department  of  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  in  two  forms:  once  or  twice  in  a  decade  reports  are  made 
concerning  the  actual  time  rates  and  piece  rates  and  weekly  hours 
of  labor  prevailing  in  the  principal  trades  and  in  the  leading  in- 
dustrial centers,  while  in  the  intermediate  years  an  annual  report 
is  made  on  the  changes  in  the  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor. 
In  1894  the  Labor  Department  published  as  part  of  its  first  work 
a  report  on  ^^  Standard  Time  Rates ''  and  one  on  '^  Standard  Piece 
Bates/'  and  in  subsequeQt  years  reported  changes  eaeh  month  in 
the  Labor  Gazette,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  an  annual  report, 
entitled  "  Changes  in  Rates  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor."  This 
year  the  departmenit  has  jpsued^  in  continuation  of  the  1894  re- 
ports, two  volumes  on  standard  time  rates  and  piece  rates,  repre- 
senting the  net  result  of  the  changes  from  1893  to  the  beginning 
of  1900.  Wage  quotations  for  a  long  series  of  years  are  bIbo 
given  for  certain  trades,  as  well  as  a  list  of  agreements  between 
employers  and  workpeople  in  existence  in  1900.  The  mere  list 
fills  32  pages. 

The  condition  of  British  workpeople  wajs  reported  as  unusually 
good  by  the  latest  report  on  Changee  in  Rates  of  Wages  and 
Hours  of  Labor,  which  covers  the  year  1899.    It  says : 

Bmployment  was  stiU  more  active  In  1899  than  in  1896»  the  percentage 
of  unemployed  members  of  trade  unions  making  returns  to  the  board  of 
trade  being  lower  than  in  any  year  since  1890.  The  number  of  work- 
people whose  wages  were  reported  to  have  been  changed  during  the  year 
surpassed  even  the  high  total  of  1898,  amounting  to  no  less  than  1,175,576 
individuals.  This  total  is  ezdusiye  of  agricultural  laborers,  seamen  and 
railway  servants,  with  regard  to  whom  the  numbers  cannot  be  precisely 
stated,  though  the  statistics  given  in  the  report  show  that  these  classes 
of  workpeople  shared  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  general  advance 
of  the  year. 

The  net  result  of  the  changes  of  wages  of  all  classes  of  workpeople  in 
1890  was  an  aggregate  rise  of  wages  of  no  less  than  £115,000  per  week, 
compared  with  £95,000  in  1898  and  £45,000  in  1897.  It  wiU  thus  be  seen 
that  the  rate  of  Increase  in  1898  was  more  than  maintained  in  1899. 
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Great,  however,  as  was  the  rise  of  wages  in  1890»  it  has  been  consider- 
ably exceeded  in  the  eight  months  of  1900  which  have  already  elapsed. 
The  changes  recorded  during  this  period  have  afiPected  nearly  a  million 
Individuals,  and  have  resulted  in  a  net  increase  of  more  than  £160,000  a 
week,  by  far  the  greatest  rise  yet  recorded  in  any  similar  period* 

As  in  the  previous  year,  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  changes  of 
wages  in  1809  was  the  rise  of  miners'  wages,  which  accounted  for  nearly 
half  the  total  increase  of  the  year.  The  next  most  important  changes 
were  those  affecting  the  iron  and  steel  trades.  The  rise  of  coal-miners* 
wages  during  1900  has  been  still  more  striking  than  in  1899,  the  total 
rise  in  weekly  wages  in  the  first  eight  months  being  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  in  the  whole  of  the  previous  year.  This  abnormal  rise,  is,  of 
course,  closely  connected  with  the  rapid  rise  in  the  price  of  coal,  which 
though  taking  place  partly  in  1809,  did  not  exercise  its  full  effect  on 
wages  until  the  present  year,  owing  to  the  practice  of  basing  changes  of 
wages  on  the  average  prices  ascertained  over  a  previous  period  of  months. 
Oenerally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  changes  in  prices  €Uid  employ- 
ment precede  changes  in  wages,  and  while  the  statistics  for  the  present 
year  appear  to  show  some  diminution  in  the  activity  of  employment,  there 
Is  as  yet  little  sign  of  any  check  to  the  upward  movement  of  wages,  ex- 
<cept  perhaps  in  the  Scottish  building  trades. 

Returning  to  the  statistics  of  1899,  we  find  that  the  changes  in  the  houn 
x>t  labor  recorded  were  still  more  insignificyit  than  in  1896  as  regards  the 
number  of  persons  affected,  though  the  aggregate  reduction  was  somewhat 
greater. 

In  the  case  of  nearly  half  the  workpeople  aftected  in  1899,  the  changes 
were  arranged  by  wages  boards,  sliding  scales,  conciliation  or  arbitra- 
tion—«  great  increase  compared  with  the  previous  year — ^and  in  most  of 
the  remainder  by  direct  negotiation  between  the  parties  and  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  while  the  number  of  persons  who  had 
their  wages  raised  in  1899  was  greater  than  that  returned  in  any  previous 
year,  the  number  in  whose  case  the  changes  of  wages  followed  strikes 
was  the  smallest  on  record,  viz.,  only  84,273,  or  3  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
Even  this  proportion  would  have  been  lower  but  for  the  prevalence  of 
fttrikes  for  higher  wages  in  the  building  trades. 

Prevention  of  Accidents  in  England. 

A  report  has  recently  been  published  by  two  English  factory 
:  inspectors  on  the  subject  of  prevention  of  accidents  from  ma- 
chineBy  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  The  interesting  fact  was 
brought  out  that  while  in  English  cotton  mills  the  machinery  was 
'  deficient  in  safe-guarding  devices,  in  the  show  rooms  of  ma<;hinery 
makers  there  were  machines  of  the  same  pattern  which  left  little 
to  be  desired  in  respect  of  safety.  The  explanation  of  this  sin- 
gular contrast  was  that  the  machines  on  exhibition  were  destined 
I  for  OePBiany  and  Russia.    Under  these  circumstances  the  inspec- 
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tors  concluded  that  there  were  no  in&aperable  obstacles  in  the 
mannfactnre  of  perfectly  safe  machines,  provided  the  government 
insists  upon  their  nse. 

The  general,  as  distinguished  from  the  specific  recommenda- 
tions of  the  inspectors,  will  be  of  interest  to  American  working- 
men: 

(1.)  That  no  projecting  set  screws,  etc.,  be  aUowed  on  anything  that 
revolves.  This  wiU  apply  not  only  to  machines  themselves,  but  also  to 
the  couplings  and  loose  collars  of  shafting. 

(2.)  That  toothed  wheels  be  effectually  covered;  so  that  there  shall  be 
DO  danger  between  the  guard  and  the  wheels. 

(3.)  That  loose  pulleys  and  strap  forks,  etc.,  be  provided  for  all  ma- 
chines. 

(4.)  That  plate  wheels  or  wheels  flUed  In  be  substtoted,  wherever  pos- 
sible, for  exposed  arm  wheels  running  at  high  speed.  Where  this  is  im- 
practicable the  wheels  should  be  guarded. 

(5.)  That  exposed  shaft  ends  be  securely  covered. 

(6.)  That  an  persons  oiling  mill  gearing,  or  otherwise  employed  near  it, 
shall  be  supplied  with  and  shall  wear  close-fitting  jerseys  or  boiler  suits. 

Canadian  Labor  Legislation. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  has  enacted  (July  18,  1900)  a  "  (Con- 
ciliation Act"  like  the  English  law  of  1896.  It  provides  for 
the  registration  of  boarde  constituted  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes between  employers  and  workmen  and  also  for  mediation 
and  (upon  application  of  both  parties),  arbitration  by  a  cabinet 
minister,  who  is  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  new  Department  of 
Labor  established  by  the  Act.  In  addition  to  the  duties  of  its 
chief  in  the  prevention  and  settlement  of  labor  disputes,  the  new 
department  is  to  collect  statistics  of  labor,  publish  annual  re- 
ports and  also  a  monthly  Labour  Gazette  containing  information 
about  the  labor  market,  etc. 

The  first  number  of  the  Labour  Gazette  was  issued  in  September, 
being  printed  in  both  French  and  English,  and  sold  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  a  copy  (twenty  cents  a  year).  It  contains  41  pages 
{magazine  size),  and  is  largely  concerned  with  describing  and 
explaining  the  new  law  and  the  Eliglish  Act  of  1896,  on  which 
it  is  based;  but  it  also  includes  articles  on  "  Fair  Wages  on  Public 
€ontract  Work",  "Anti-Sweating  Regulations  in  Government 
Contracts  ",  "  Bates  of  Wages  in  Canada  ",  "  Recent  Legal  Decis- 
ions Affecting  Labor  ",  etc.,  besides  the  regular  "  Reports  from 
Local  Correspondents." 
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The  Province  of  Ontario  has  also  established  a  Bureau  of  Labor 
(April  30,  1900).  It  is  not  entirely  a  new  departure,  as  Ontario 
has  since  1882  maintained  a  Burteu  of  Industries  in  its  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  has  collected  and  published  stati-stics 
of  labor  on  the  American  plan.  The  new  bureau,  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  announces  that  it  will 
issue  bi-monthlj  bulletins. 

Number  of  Factory  Employees  in  Belgium* 

The  report  of  the  Belgian  factory  inspectors  for  1899  (Rapports 
afMiueU  de  Vinspection  du  travaily  Sine  cmtUe)  shows  that  9,421  es- 
tablishments were  visited  and  inspected.  The  statistics  pertain^ 
ing  to  the  inspections  are  as  follows:  Number  of  establishments 
inspected  once,  8,657;  twice,  678;  three  times,  74;  four  times,  12; 
total  inspections,  9,421.  Persons  employed — Children  from  12  to 
16  years,  31,571;  young  persons  from  16  to  21  years,  21,978;  adult 
women  (over  21  years),  25,276.  Total  number  of  persons  under 
legal  protection,  53,549;  total  number  of  employees,  252,965; 
per  cent  of  employees  protected,  21.17. 

Notes. 

The  British  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1897  (see  Part 
II,  ch.  II,  of  the  Bureau's  Report  for  1899)  has  been  extended  by 
Parliament  so  as  to  cover  agricultural  pursuits.  The  act  has 
been  in  operation  only  two  years,  but  has  thus  given  satisfaction 
in  a  sufficient  degree  to  warrant  its  extension. 

The  September  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  is  largely  devoted  to  the  annual  compilation  of  municipal 
statistics  (129  cities  of  30,000  or  more  inhabitants)  and  synopses 
of  foreign  labor  laws  (Russia,  Holland,  Italy,  Norway,  Sweden 
and  Denmark).  Prom  data  collected  in  the  investigation  of 
trusts  an  average  wage  for  the  country  was  calculated,  which 
shows  the  following  fluctuations  between  1891  and  1900  (the  wage 
for  1891  being  taken  as  the  standard  of  comparison):  1891,  100; 
1892, 100.3;  1893,  99.32;  1894,  98.06;  1895,  97.88;  1896,  97.93;  1897, 
98.96;  1898,  98.79;  1899,  101.54;  1900,  103.43. 

The  general  committee  of  the  Danish  trade  unions  has  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  great  lockout  of  1899,  accompanied  with 
statistics  of  the  spread  of  unionism  since  1870.    In  1871  the  first 
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three  nnioziB  were  organized  with  a  membership  of  369;  at  the 
beginning  of  1900,  there  were  in  Denmark  1,195  unions  with  an 
aggregate  membership  of  96,295.  It  is  reckoned  that  76.7  per 
cent  of  all  mechanics  and  workpeople  are  organized.  In  the 
pa^t  30  years  wages  have  been  advanced  70.  per  cent  and  the 
daily  hours  of  labor  in  numerous  cases  reduced  from  11.3  to  9. 

The  Austrian  labor  bureau  has  published  a  report  upon  legal 
protection  of  workingmen  employed  on  public  work  in  the  leading 
countries  of  Europe  and  America.  The  new  Oanadian  labor 
bureau  has  also  published  a  report  on  a  similar  subject,  namely, 
*^  Methods  adopted  in  Canada  in  the  carrying  out  of  goYemment 
clothing  contracts." 

The  Massachusetts  Labor  BuUetin  for  November  contains  two 
statistical  studies  based  on  the  State  census  of  1895  (Persona 
Employed  in  Massachusetts  Industries,  and  Three  Leading  Massa- 
chusetts Professions),  the  usual  quarterly  review  of  employmenrt: 
and  earnings,  a  brief  article  on  Recent  Immigration  at  the  Port 
of  Boston,  and  statistical  abstracts. 

The  Canadian  Labor  Gazette  for  November  contains  the  first  of 
a  series  of  articles  ui>on  factory  legislation  in  Canada.  The  re- 
maining articles  deal  for  the  most  part  with  current  movements 
in  Canadian  labor  markets. 

The  November  BuUetin  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  contains  articles  on  ''The  Betterment  of  Industrial  Con- 
ditions," being  an  account  of  certain  employers*  welfare  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States;  "  Condition  of  Railway  Labor  in  Italy," 
by  Dr.  Luigi  Einaudi  of  the  University  of  Turin;  and  "Present 
Status  of  Employers'  Liability  in  the  United  States."  The  last 
mentioned  article,  by  an  attach^  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  is  a 
thorough  and  lucid  review  of  employers'  liability  laws  of  Ameri- 
can commonwealths  with  the  conclusion  that  they  afford  a  very 
uncertain  remedy  to  workingmen  injured  while  in  their  employers' 
service.  "That  this  condition  of  affairs  can  ever  be  improved 
while  the  human  intellect  continues  to  be  fallible  and  the  present 
'  line  of  legislation  contiuues  to  be  followed  is  greatly  to  be  doubted, 
and  it  is  this  fault  of  the  law  in  its  application  which  led  to  the 
radical  changes  in  the  plan  of  legislation  which  has  been  made 
by  Oreat  Britian  in  her  recent  workman'^  compensation  act  and 
by  Germany  in  her  law  of  compulsory  insurance  against  acci- 
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dents."  The  great  social  movement  in  European  countries  in  favor 
of  compensation  acts  as  substitutes  for  liability  laws  is  treated 
at  length  in  Part  II  of  'the  seventeenth  annual  repwt  of  the  New 
York  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

In  Europe  the  factory  system  has  by  no  means  superseded  home 
work  80  completely  as  it  has  Ln  the  United  States,  and  the  con- 
dition of  home  workers  there  is,  of  course,  like  that  of  American 
"  sweat-shops."  The  Belgian  Bureau  of  Labor  in  its  investigation 
of  these  cottage  industries  has  just  published  a  new  volume  of 
reports  which  takes  up  the  nail-making  and  glove-midcing  indus- 
tries. (Lies  industries  A  domicile  en  Belgique,  Vol.  Ill,  Uindustrie 
olouterie  en  pa/ys  Walloon^  and  Uindustrie  de  la  ffonterie,) 

In  its  account  of  the  New  York  cigarmakers'  strike,  the  June 
Bulletin  noted  the  decision  of  Justice  Fitzgerald  at  the  Special 
Term  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Ck)urt,  refusing  to  continue  a 
preliminary  injunction  upon  Local  Union  No.  144  of  the  Cigar- 
makers'  International  Union.  This  decision  has  now  been  up- 
held by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  an  opin- 
ion by  Justice  Patterson,  which  does  not  determine  the  right  of 
picketing,  but  simply  sets  aside  the  application  of  Kerbs,  Wert- 
heim  &  Schiflfer  for  a  permanent  injunction,  on  the  ground  that 
every  serious  allegation  of  the  complaint  and  the  affidavits  upon 
which  the  injunction  was  granted  had  been  in  .their  most  essential 
features  successfully  refuted  by  the  affidavits  on  the  other  side, 
and  that  it  was  shown  that  neither  the  Cigarmakers'  International 
Union  nor  Local  Union  No.  144  had  anything  to  do  with  originat- 
ing the  strike  among  the  plaintiff's  employees.  Only  400  of  the 
2,000  employees  who  quit  work  were  members  of  the  organization. 
Justice  McLaughlin,  who  rendered  a  dissenting  opinion^  never- 
theless believed  that  the  injunction  was  too  broad. 


DECISIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  COURTS. 

Prevailing  Rate  of  Wages  Law. 

ABSuming,  without  deciding,  tha/t  chapter  567  of  the  Laws  of 
1899,  which  amended  section  3  of  the  Labor  Laws  (Laws  of  1897^ 
chap.  415),  repealed  the  prior  statutes  securing  to  workmen  em- 
ployed by  the  State  or  municipalitiee  the  right  to  payment  for 
their  labor  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  in  their  respective 
trades  or  callings,  such  repeal  does  not  deprive  a  workman,  em- 
ployed by  a  municipal  corporation  at  daily  wages,  of  his  right 
to  recover  the  difference  between  the  wages  actually  received  by 
him  and  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  for  the  time  that  he  wa» 
employed  prior  to  the  amendmen/t  of  1899,  although  he  had  not 
commenced  his  action  ait  that  time.  (McCann  vs.  City  of  New 
York,  52  App.  Div.,  358.) 

Combination  in  Restraint  of  Trade 

An  agreement  between  the  producers  of  nearly  the  whole 
product  of  a  commodity  known  as  Hudson  river  bluestone  and  of 
at  least  ninety  per  centum  of  the  whole  amount  sold,  and  a  com- 
pany which  engages  to  sell  all  the  marketable  stone  produced  by 
them  for  the  ensuing  six  years,  at  prices  fixed  by  an  association 
composed  of  such  producers,  and  to  apportion  the  sales  in  specified 
proportions  between  them,  no  sales  to  be  made  except  through 
the  company,  is  void,  as  against  public  policy,  in  that  it  threatens 
a  monopoly  whereby  trade  in  a  useful  article  may  be  restrained 
and  its  price  unreasonably  enhanced.  (Oummings  vs.  Union  Blue 
Stone  Co.,  164  N.  Y.,  401.) 

Employers'  Liability. 

Nbgligbncb — Assumption  op  Bisk. — The  accident  in  question 
was  the  result  of  the  failure  of  an  engine,  due  to  a  leakage,  to 
supply  steam  enough  both  to  run  the  train  and  operate  the  air 
brakes,  whereby  a  collision  occurred  which  caused  the  death  of 
the  engineer.  The  evidence  showed  that  the  defect  in  the  engine 
was  not  known  prior  to  the  run  on  which  the  accident  occurred,, 
but  that  during  the  trip  and  before  the  accident  the  engineer  dis- 
covered  the  leak.    At  the  last  stop  before  the  accident  occurred. 
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however,  the  steam  had  been  run  up  to  160  pounds  and  the  brakes 
had  been  tried  and  been  found  to  work  satisfactorily.  But  when 
the  accident  occurred,  seventeen  miles  farther  on,  the  steam  had 
run  down  to  between  80  and  100  pounds,  and  when  the  engineer 
attempted  to  use  the  air  brakes  they  failed  to  work. 

The  court  held  that  the  railroad  was  negligent  as  it  had  failed, 
for  some  days  prior  to  the  accident^  to  inspect  the  engine,  and 
the  reduction  of  steam  pressure  was  due  to  a  leak  which,  ap- 
parently, an  inspection  of  the  engine,  before  it  was  put  in  use, 
would  have  disclosed.  Also  that  the  engineer  did  not  assume 
the  risk  of  the  defect — especially  where,  as  in  this  case,  the  ver- 
dict of  the  jury  established  that  he  did  not  know  of  any  defect 
in  the  engine,  such  that  he  ought  not  io  have  continued  to  use 
it  in  the  manner  and  at  the  speed  shown  by  the  evidence.  (Pier- 
son  V8.  N.  Y.,  N,  H.  &  H.  R.  B.  Co.,  53  App.  Div.,  363.) 

Fellow-Servant. — Where  an  elevator  company  enters  into  a 
contract  with  a  corporation,  engaged  in  laying  concrete  in  a 
building,  to  install  a  hod  elevator  and  furnish  a  man  to  operate 
it,  the  man  so  furnished  is  not  a  fellow-servant  of  an  employee 
of  the  concrete  company^  and  where  such  employee,  sent  by  his 
foreman  to  remove  an  obstruction  in  the  elevator  shaft,  sustains 
injuries  while  so  engaged,  in  consequence  of  the  negligence  of 
the  man  furnished  by  the  elevator  company  to  operate  the  ele- 
vator, the  latter  company  is  liable.  (Mills  V8.  Tho-mas  Elevator 
Ck).,  54  App.  Div.,  124.) 


TABLES 

COMPRISING 

Return's  from  Labor  Organizations. 

Third  Qaarter  of  1900. 
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b.  Interior  Towns  and  Oitibs. 

c.  New  York  State. 

III.    Employment  and  Unemplotmbnt. 
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lY.    Quarterly  Earnings. 
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TABLE  I— NUMBER  AND  MEMBERSHIP  OF  UNIONS. 

[Septomber  20, 1900.] 


IKDUSTBIBS. 


I.  Bulldinir,  Stone  Worklnff,  Etc. 

Stone  working 

Briok  and  cement  makinff 

Bnildingand  pavlKg  tradea 

Building  and  atreet  labor 

II.  Olothinjc  and  Teztllea 

Garmenta 


Hata,  capa  and  fbre 

Boota,  ahoaa,  gloves,  etc 

Sbirta,  eoUara,  cnifa  and  lanndry. 


Textilea. 


III.  Metala.  Machinery    and    Ship- 

balldlngr 

In>n  and  steel  

Metals  other  than  iron  and  ateel.. 

Bngineeis  and  firemen 

Shipbailding 

IV.  Tranaptirtatlon 


Ballroads 

Street  railwaya 

Coach  drivers,  etc.... 

Seamen,  pilota,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  tmckmen,  etc. . . 

T.  Printing,  Binding,  Ktc 


TI.  Tobacco 

Til.  Food  and  Llqnora 

Food  pri^paraTlon 

Malt  liqaora  and  mineral  waters. 

Till.  Theater  and  BKaale 


IX.  Wood  Working  and  FamUnre. 
X.  Beatauranta  and  Retail  Trade. 


Pahllc  Bmployment. 

XII.  Miae«>llaneoaa 

Glaas 


Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades. 
Mixed  employment . . 


OBANDTOTAIi 


NuMBBB  or  Uinoirs. 


New 
York 
City. 


178 

13 


184 
26 

44 


88 
81 
1« 
80 
11 

41 

22 

1 

6 

1 

12 

88 

18 

85 
25 

10 

18 
87 

14 

18 

10 

4 

1 


Remain- 

der  ot 
the  Slate. 


800 

28 

7 

246 
28 

80 


0 
11 
11 
20 

804 

147 

19 

85 

8 

164 

123 

3 

5 

1 

82 

83 

48 

88 
28 
80 

19 

88 

48 

48 

7i 

17 
22 

21 

12 


1,184 


New 
York 
Bute. 


478 

41 

7 

879 

46 

184 

61 
12 
16 
15 
20 

888 

178 
85 
65 
14 

806 

145 

4 
10 

2 
44 

01 

66 

108 

64 
40 

88 

86 
68 

68 

88 

81 
23 

26 

12 


1,888 


\ 


Sex. 


{ 


M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

P 

M 

F 

M 

F 

\f 

(M 
>F 
CM 

Jf 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

I? 

\f 

M 
M 
M 
M 

CM 

{f 

)F 
M 
M 
M 

M 

F 
M 
F 
M 
M 


J 


M 

F 

MAF 


Mkkbbbship  of  Unionb. 


New 
York 
City. 


68,460 

3,7ti9 


48,907 

11.774 

17,088 

8,08e 

14,747 

8,084 

1,103 


414 

825 
69 


14,614 

6,071 

2.002 

6,086 

1.40.*> 

10,887 

6 

2,885 

6 

2,700 

970 

400 

8,822 

18,478 

616 

6«018 

8,788 

6.008 

2,890 

2,116 

7,648 

463 

6,808 

1,188 

tlS 

8,070 


088 


688 

148 


148,488 

8,071 
154,494 


Remain- 
der of 
the  Slate 


81,011 

1,807 

776 

17,177 

1,751 
6,886 

8,196 

1,986 

88H 

99 

1,589 
166 
3b0 
994 

1,577 
779 

18,747 

18,910 

699 

2,072 

166 

18,881 

1 

10,648 

793 

421 

1,600 

6,404 

8,884 

989 

8,489 

119 

4,484 

2.l'58 

2,866 

1,878 

14 

8,814 

8.944 

178 

1,088 

6 

8,860 

14 

494 

1.244 

850 

14 

1,262 


87.077 

S.76I 
00,838 


Kew 
York 
State. 


80.481 

5,070 

776 

61,084 

18,52& 

28,484 

6,989 

16.280 

4,97a 

1,491 

ar 

1,958 
166 

1,194 
976 

1,577 
779" 

81.861 

19.981 

2,601 

7,108 

1,571 

80,088 

7 

18.478 

r 

8,403 

1,891 

2.0tJ0 

9.726 

18,888 

7S4 

8,448 

8,907 

0,480 

4.948 

4.482 

0.881 

477 

8,718 

6,110 

886 

7,109 

6 

4,819 

14 

1.027 

1,887 

1,148 

14 

1,262 


888,600 

lU 


946,389 
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TABLE  II.—CAUSES    OF    IDLENESS :     {a)  NEW    YORK     CITY, 

[SeplMDlMr  29, 1900] 


INDUSTRIES. 


I.  BalldlD§^,  Stone  WorklDiT*  Bto. 

Stone  workiog.  

BuiidlDjc  and  parinK  trades 

Building  and  street  labor 

II.  Clothing  and  Teztiloa 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  fors. 

Boots,  slioes,  gloves,  etc 

Shirts,  collars,  onilb  and  laondry. 

III.  Metalm   Maehinory  and   Hl&lp* 

bulldiDK 

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  otber  tban  iron  and  steel.. 

Boeineersand  firemen 

Sbipbnilding 

IT.  Transportation  

Railroads   

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  trackmen,  etc. 

T.  PriuUng,  Binding,  Bto 

TI.  Tobaooo 

Til.  Food  and  Uqnors 

Food  preparation 

Alalt  liqaors  and  mineral  waters. 

Tin.  Theater  and  Musie  

IX.  Wo«m1  Working  and  Fnmltnr« 

X.  Restaarants  and  Retail  Trade. 
XI.  Pnblio  Employment  

XII.  M'ffoellaneons 

Glass 

Other  distinet  trades 

GRAND  TOTAL 


NUUBBJt  OF  MXXBBBS  OP  LABOR  OROAinZATXONS 
IDLB  BBOAUM  OF— 

Total 

Sex. 

No 
work. 

Bad 
weather. 

Strike 

or 
lock- 
out. 

Sick- 
ness. 

Super- 
annua- 
tion. 

Other 
causes 

number 
reported. 

M 
If 

7,106 

201 

6,298 

607 

6,889 

719 

6,406 

714 

237 

10 

186 

6 

624 

867 

55 

99 

133 

1,686 

80 

47 

60 

1.448 

1,810 

ii 

288 

186 

897 

309 

H8 

246 

91 

268 

888 

88 

8 

2 

1 

24 

1,917 

162 

26 

6 
19 

""l66 

iso 

746 

240 
506 

8 

6 

•9,970 

447 

•7,069 

2.454 

6,811 

808 

5,847 

798 

246 

M 
M 

F 
M 

13 
.        11 

193 

1,814 

82 

180 

22 

276 

81 

259 

81 

9 

82 

M 

15 

26 

F 

M 
M 
M 

7 

193 

5 

7 
7 

20 

20 

62 

29 

89 

7 

1 

5 

26 

........ 

8 
2 

i 

6 

6 

746 

402 
56 

M 

9 

14 

47 

22 

114 

M 

173 

M 

1,688 

56 

M 

M 

4T 

M 

60 

M 

25 

180 

6 

89 

40 

80 

14 

16 

8 

I 

88 

"  "lOO 

60 

88 
28 

14 

28 

6 

1 

27 

17 
10 

1  473 

(M 

19 

1,616 

27 

:  F 

(M 

694 

869 

971 

1   F 

1,078 

*M 
M 
M 

8 

3 

480 

857 
128 

CM 
F 
M 

248 

ft 

128 

442 

M 

888 

M 

91 

12 

141 

M 

8 

M 

2 

M 

] 

^F 

17,986 

S97 

18,S8S 

84 

2.706 

869 
3,674 

962 

Jf7 

1,079 

426 
65 

468 

800 

4 
804 

•22.902 

1,980 

•84,888 

tT 

34 

•  EKclosive  of  80  cases  of  Idleness  of  which  oaase  was  not  reported. 
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TABLE  IL— CAUSES 
{d)  The  State  Outside  of  New  York  City. 

[September  29. 1900.] 


INDUSTBIES. 


I.  BniMini;,  Stone  Worklni;,  Btc... 

Stone  working 

Briok  end  cement  making 

Bnllding  «nd  paTing  trades 

Building  and  itreet  ubor 

II«  ClothlDgand  T«xtllea 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  ftirs 

Boots,  shoes,  glorea,  eto 

Sliirts,  collars,  onfis  and  lanndiy... 

Textiles 

III.  Metals.    Maohlnary    and    Ship- 
balldlng 

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel. . . . 

Engineers  and  flremen 

Shipbaildinff  

IV.  Transportation 

Railroads 

street  railways 

Coach  drivers,  eto 

Seamitn,  pilots,  eto 

Freight  handlers,  trackmen,  eto. . . 

T.  Printing,  Binding.  Bte 

TI.  Tobaeoo 

Til.  Food  and  Liqnors 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liqaors  and  mineral  waters. . . 

Till.  Theater  and  Mnslo 

IX.  Wood  Working  and  Fnmltnre . 

X.  Bestanranta  and  Betail  Trade.. 

XI.  Pnblie  Employoaent 

Xn.  Miseellaneons 

Glass 

Barbering        

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 

GRAND  TOTAIi 


Sex. 


{ 


H 

M 

V 

M 

M 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
H 
F 
M 
F 
M 
M 
M 
M 
F 
M 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
M 
M 
F 
M 


\ 


M 

F 
T 


NtruBBB  OF  Mbmbkbs  of  Labob  Oboanizatiohs 
Idle  Bboaubb  of— 


Ko 
work. 


1,S86 
64 

99 

1,0M 

84 

2ftO 

8S7 

10 

179 


75 
172 


8 


90 

97S 

881 


481 
42 


11 

800 

128 

199 

6 

50 

f 

699 

04 

498 

909 

1 

198 

91 


161 


67 
12 

67 


26 


946 
4,760 


Bsd 

weather. 


189 


1 

126 

6 


189 
18S 


Strike 

or 
lookoat 


109 


76 

26 

6 


68 

68 


97 

2 


26 


948 

248 


90 
84 


17 

"17 


606 
'5O6 


Siek. 


118 
6 


18 

0 
5 
2 
5 


92 


86 
62 


4 

91 
1 

19 
1 

16 
6 

10 


6 

17 

J 
1 


10 


894 

9 

408 


Snperan* 
nnatton. 


8 
8 


8 
16 


Other 


48 
43 


111 


111 


117 

ISl 


290 
UO 


i 
2 


40 
83 

7 


991 
118 


12 
7 
8 


16 

ii 


6 


626 

298 
664 


77] 
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OF  IDLENESS: 


• 

(c)  The  Entire  State. 

[September  29,  1900.] 

Total 
namber 
reported. 

Cause 

not 

reported. 

NUXBBR  OF  MiMBVBS  OF  LABOR  OBGANIZATIONS  IDLB  BBOAUSB  OF— 

Total 
number 
reported. 

Ganae 

not 

reported. 

• 

No. 
worlc. 

Bad 
weather. 

Strike 

or 
lookout 

SiokseM. 

Snpeian- 
nnation. 

Other 
eanaea. 

1,768 

70 

80 

8,398 

965 

92 

7.844 

691 

6.089 

h066 

6,416 

886 

237 

76 

182 

166 

8,019 

870 

6 

88 
6 

867 

.     240 

11,788 

517 

98 

8,529 

2.5f)8 

6,698 

1,876 

6.864 

1,105 

856 

76 

200 

1 

20 : 

6 
71 
90 

1,914 

1.478 
126 
142 
173 
8,461 
825 

60 

98 

1 

188 

17 

2.460 
129 

20 

179 

1,840 

87 

229 

86 

884 

86 

261 

86 

9 

22 

617 

50 

881 

8 

166 

117 

184 

g 

478 

17 

87 

150 

507 

188 
110 

110 

76 

175 

8 

15 

I 

J 
2 

fi 

189 

6 

65 

90 

1,696 

1,218 

118 

127 

188 

8,066 

72 

10 

71 

8 

18 

4 

1 

5 

8 

90 

1,169 

1.071 
70 

7 

7 

78 
78 

144 

121 

46 

14 
1 
5 

26 
8 
8 

48 

85 

7 

I 

18 

4 

28 

8 

9 

14 
188 

104 

8 

888 

87 

2 

887 

180 

207 

86 

68 

860 

1,676 

1,600 

97 

888 

188 

989 

408 

686 

464 

ff 

886 

429 

25 

88 

860 

1.688 

1,860 

41 

1,068 

1.081 

1,868 

706 

647 

477 

ff 

607 

446 

1 

148 

800 

220 

29 
801 

6 
108 
41 
46 
80 
26 

8 

1 
88 
17 

I 
98 

88 
18 

8 
8 

886 

19 

108 

66 

88 

88 

19 

9 

14 

87 

694 

869 

848 

248 

$ 

878 

8 

8 

*"48 

17 
26 

848 

524 

889 

40 

80 

40 

1 

166 

6 

167 

84 

8 

6 

108 

J 

1 

88 

18 

198 

164 

17 

10 

6 

196 

87 

69 
12 
58 

17 

8 

89 
20 
62 

20 

8 
2 

61 

2 

«                  "* 

25 

85 

25 

6,016 

4S9 

.»• 

88,400 

i.f45 

88,648 

166 

8.811 

869 
4,080 

1,846 

166 
1,481 

468 
98 

601 

1,886 

148 

1,468 

88.917 
f.4ff 

81,889 

116 

6,607 

H 

166 

116 
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TABLE  III.— EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT: 

[Third  Quarter, 


IITDUSTBISS. 


I.  Balldlngf,  Stone  Workini^,  Eto 

StoDe  workiiifr 

Bnildlng  Mid  paving  trad«s 

Bnilding  and  street  iabor 

II.  Clothing  and  Textilea 

Garments 

Hata,  caps  and  tan 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

Shirts,  collars,  cuffs  and  laondry 

EII.  Metals,      Machinery      and      Ship- 

bnildlng 

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Englneera  and  firemen 

Shipbuilding 

XV.  Transportation 

Bailroads 

Street  railways 

Ooaoh  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  nandlers,  trackmen,  etc 

T.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

TI.  Tobaooo 

Til.  Food  nnd  lilqnors 

Food  preparation  

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 

Till.  Theater  and  Mnsic 

IX.  Wood  Working  and  Fnmitnre 

X.  Bestanrants  and  Retii.ll  Trade 

XI.  Pnbllo  Kniploynient 

XII*  Mlseellaneons 

G-lass  

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades 

GRAND  TOTAI. 


Sex. 


{ 


M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
M 
M 
F 

H 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

M 

M 

M 

F 

M 

M 

F 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 


\ 


M 
F 

T 


NUMBBB  or  HniBBBH  OF  LABOB  OBaAKOATlOXB 


1-0 

days. 


66 


65 

•  • 

68 
Jf 
20 


88 
if 


8 


16 

18 


86 


10-19 
days. 


1.719 


20-80 
days. 


176 

14 

190 


1,719 

I  •  •  ■  •  - 

180 

75 

155 

76 


25 


64 
1 

50 


3 


IS 

6 


S60 

2SU 

20 

166 

14 


2 


9,674 

96 

S,469 


1,666 


1,348 

28 

1,267 

60 

1,180 

60 


87 


2 


2 
26 


25 


6 

7 

20 


988 
M 

176 
20 


68 

68 


80-89 
days. 


4.096 


8,908 

128 

4,169 

866 

3,780 

860 


252 
180 

6 

806 

1^5 

61 

7 

68 
1,711 


55 


1.656 

178 

7 

160 

80 

188 

175 

8 

106 

4 

9 

68 


8,166 

81 

8,S47 


10,060 
11,906 


40>40 
days. 


0,400 


9.148 

252 

9,706 

608 

2,781 
608 


15 


176 

28 
5 

10 

182 

691 


496 

904 

If 

48 


16 

16 


1 
109 


18.906 

530 
13,810 


M-60 
d^s. 


7,877 


4,970 

2,407 

981 

66 

841 

90 


140 

S6 

486 

288 
21 
12 

115 
786 


738 

4,877 

8 

726 

896 

68 

50 

7 

167 


161 
88 


60^ 
days. 


18,242 

2,053 

9.595 

6,5M 

1,629 

95 
536 

95 
843 
100 
150 


1,841 
6M 
509 

404 

su 

8,0M 


15 


835 
768 

a 
m 

$9i 

a 

98 
i 

100 


1,486 
880 


884 
615 

460 


53 


16,661 

964 

15,996 


28,897 

401 
98,798 
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(a)  NEW  VORK  aTY. 

ISM.] 


Who  Woksid— 

lotid 

nnmber 

employed. 

ATormge 

d«y» 

worked 

by  each. 

IDLBNB8B  OK  LAST  DAT  OF 
QUABTIB. 

iDLBNESe  DUBIKO 
QUAKTBE. 

Emtibb 

70-79 
d«jB. 

80>80 

90  days 
or«Ter. 

Memben 
report- 
ing. 

Ifninber 
idle. 

Per  eent 
idle. 

Memben 

report- 

inr 

Number 
idle. 

Per  cent 
Idle. 

19,008 

1,147 

100 

180 

0 

64,707 

8,886 

41.404 

9067 

14,970 

U17 

12,U89 

i,585 

1,100 

887 

756 

55 

14,810 

6,008 
1.088 
4,902 

1.875 

10,199 

5 

2,812 

5 

2,700 

048 

840 

8,822 

19.900 

458 

4.901 

5.510 

4.649 

9,617 

2,025 

4,469 

445 

6,808 

1,104 

5i5 

0,046 

000 

5:ii 

148 

202 

67 

70 
66 

63 
60 
44 

4K 
44 

06 

4M 
60 
40 

74 

72 
69 
82 
67 
09 
90 
86 
90 
66 
80 
92 
46 
08 
79 
00 
70 
70 
70 
77 
00 
75 
71 
00 
75 
80 
00 
63 
85 
72 

68,706 

8,7« 

43,169 

11.774 

10.609 

5.585 

14,iM7 

5,554 

1.108 

297 

826 

55 

14,614 

6,071 

2,002 

5,086 

1.405 

10,079 

5 

2.886 

5 

2,760 

860 

400 

8,247 

10,470 

616 

6,010 

5.7I« 

4.860 

2,740 

2.116 

4.479 

455 

6,898 

1,100 

5i5 

0.070 

009 

688 

113 

203 

10,000 

447 

7,000 

2,464 

0^11 

505 

5.847 

755 

246 

25 

193 

6 

746 

402 

66 

114 

178 

1,008 

17. 

11.9 

16  4 

20.8 

98.1 

55.1 
40.8 
55.7 
22.8 

8.4 
28.4 

9.6 

6.1 
66 
2.8 
2.8 
12.8 
10.8 

60,460 

6.769 

48,907 

ll,n4 

10,877 

5,555 

14.A47 

5,554 

1,103 

402 

825 

55 

• 

14.470 

6.071 

1,967 

6,086 

1.406 

10,997 

5 

2,836 

6 

2,100 

970 

400 

9,822 

19,479 

616 

6.018 

5.755 

4.860 

2,740 

2.116 

7,649 

455 

6,898 

1,100 

515 

0.070 

009 

538 

143 

298 

4,749 
488 

2,602 

1.807 

9,401 

969 

2.308 

969 

8 

15 
75 

8. 
11.6 

10,662 
569 

9 

6.7 
15.8 

0,910 

911 

14  9 

45 

11.8 

2,746 

15.9 

911 

45 

19. 

267 

.8 

35 

8.7 

175 

9.1 

9,060 

4,8^6 

401 

1,070 

104 

68 
29 

4-' 
80 
105 

1.1 

1. 

1,202 

1.6 

2,200 
741 

401 

1.800 

78 

9,070 

1,890 
5 

.8 
9.1 

1,077 

094 

1. 

771 

624 

68 

2. 

23 

.8 

22 

60 

203 

646 

840 

47 

60 

1.478 

1,016 

57 

071 

1,078 

480 

867 

128 

948 

55 

449 

008 

6.8 

16. 

45.4 

19. 

6.9 
19.4 

55.6 
9.9 

18. 
6.8 
6.6 
4.7 
7.6 

99. 

9.8 

15. 

103 

0,119 

114 

1,910 

57 

819 

575 

908 

177 

01 

90 

51 

96 

9. 

459 

6.9 

9.088 

10.9 

5,145 

55.5 

0.006 

1,566 

1.6IU 

19 
12 

607 

421 
176 

0 

6.6 
6.6 
4.6 

0,617 

400 

19 

.0 

4.5 

0,980 

.4 

609 

60 

525 

1,076 
966 

607 
140 

9.600 

141 
0 
9 

90 
.8 
.4 

96 
8 

2 

i 

.4 

.8 

18 

.4 

iis 

287 

1 

.8 

.8 

48,976 

5.405 

51,678 

1.976 

45 

9,091 

8,080 
8,686 

109.869 

5.575 

188,786 

00 

55 
63 

141,770 

7,571 
149,047 

99,909 

1990 
94,868 

10. 
96.6 
16.7 

140  090 

7,971 
1 58,907 

9,776 

1996 

11,070 

0.7 

17.8 
7.8 
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TABLE  III.— EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT : 

[Third  QoArter, 


INDUSTBIB& 


I.  Balldlng,  Stone  Workingt  Kto 

Stone  workioic 

Biiokand  oemsnt  working 

Building  and  paving  trades 

Bailding  and  street  labor 

n.  Clotliliig  and  Textiles 

Garments    

Hats,  eaps  and  Airs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloTSS,  etc 

Shiru,  collars,  cufb  and  laondty 

Textiles 

III.  Metals,  Mnohinery  and  8hip- 
bnlldlnif    

Ironandsteel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

EngiDoers  and  firemen 

Shipbailding 

IT.  Transportation 

Bailroads 

Blrewt  railways 

Coach  drivers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc   

Freight  handlers,  trackmen,  etc 

T.  Printing,  Binding,  Bto 

YI.  Tobaeoo 

Til.  Food  and  Uqnors 

Food  preparation    

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 

Tin.  Theater  and  Masic 

IX.  Wood  Working  and  Famltnre 

X.  Restaarants  and  Be  tali  Trade 

XI.  Publlo  Bmplojrnaent 

XII.  MIscellaneoas 

Glass  

Barberfng 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 

GBAND  TOTAL 


Sex. 


{ 


{ 


H 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
F 
M 
F 


F 
M 
F 
M 
F 

M 
M 
M 
M 

IC 

M 

U 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

M 

M 

M 

F 

M 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

M 

M 

F 

M 


(M 
T 


1 


KnvBKB  OF  Mbmbbbb  of  Labob  Oboakuations 


1^ 

days. 


t 
"i 


10-19 
days. 


14» 

5 

80 

107 

1 

1 


4S 
"'7 


191 


121 


177 


177 


Its 

188 


14 


18 

U 

108 


iO-28 
days. 


406 

11 
76 
899 
11 
10 
SO 
8 


80-89 
days. 


07t 


144 

702 

127 

§16 

89 

101 

IS 


118 


8 
SO 

168 

168 
9 

1 


16 

6 


11 


17 

i 

4 


49 


18 

6 

18 

180 

1 

S 

19 


988 


226 
"12 


799 


7»» 


991 

54 

076 


2 

SO 

9U 

284 

1 
1 


40-49 
days. 


681 

86 


686 
1 

648 
46 

248 
8f 
40 


60u69 
days. 


26U 
1 


616 

8 


100 

214 

94 

6 

7 


16 


18 
168 


14 
1 


18 


16 
8 


1,080 

69 

0»06S 


10 

1$ 

418 

410 

6 

2 


106 

17 


26 
100 

68 
187 

f 
6 
1 


802 

1 

116 


190 

4 


16 


5 
10 


9,618 

49 

0,660 


1,818 

8,074 

48 

119 

40 

290 

1,472 

2,543 

280 

102 

707 

746 

8SS 

fS5 

184 

297 

ISO 

114 

162 

92 

7S 

■ 

Its 

8 


468 


170 

187 

17 

I 

16 

606 
9b 


8 
0 

s 

84 


946 

288 

6 

107 


146 
9 

f 


179 


1 
185 


38 


4,008 

S68 

4,861 


days. 


106 
J 
167 
JOS 
158 
7S 

1,400 

1,868 
38 

8 


406 

877 


29 


9 
176 


17 
2 

16 

68 


984 
99 


110 
8 


110 

f 


6,660 

SOS 

e,666 


81] 
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(b)  THE  STATE  OUTSIDE  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Who 


70-79 
dajB. 


12,898 

987 

231 

10,688 

987 

8,008 

t.lOl 

821 

US94 

04 


1,009 
97 
107 
119 
857 
561 

8,816 

6,892 

441 

1,266 

116 

0,004 

3,942 

10 

15 


2,727 

2,314 

910 

8,000 

114 

3,104 

1,445 

1,650 

818 

6 

1,844 

2,864 

171 

87 


2,818 

10 


1,176 

487 

10 

1,200 


40,718 

9,619 
49,326 


89-89 
days. 


68 


58 
26 
"25 


4,610 

4,406 

2 

28 

20 

1,140 

1,065 

20 


71 
87 


8 

1 

7 

16 


10 


6,816 


6,816 


90  days 
or  oyer. 


0 

'i 


770 

60 

1 

709 


8,108 

4,152 

763 

810 

1,000 

1,888 

47 


141 

1 

140 

24 

1 


907 


021 
9 


10,^60 

s 

10,063 


Average 

Total 

days 

Bnmber 

worsed 

employed. 

K 

each. 

20.124 

1,258 

07 

69 

746 

56 

16.646 

67 

1.579 

66 

6.846 

9,908 

06 

68 

1,584 

68 

IJOS 

79 

388 

59 

75 

50 

1,538 

66 

157 

54 

887 

70 

2f4 

71 

1.496 

66 

740 

67 

10.081 

18,859 

78 

71 

615 

72 

2,006 

82 

151 

74 

17.888 
9,648 

82 

68 

798 

92 

861 

86 

1.600 

75 

4,986 

81 

2,001 

78 

981 

65 

8,206 

74 

115 

76 

8.882 

2,012 

00 

44 

1,870 

77 

1,188 

48 

8 

7f 

2,408 

71 

8,812 

81 

178 

76 

1,008 

01 

f 

99 

8,627 

08 

14 

65 

847 

12 

1,197 

76 

746 

69 

14 

65 

1,287 

76 

80.174 

72 

8,451 

69 

83,626 

7a 

iDLEHiss  OH  Last  Dat 

OF  QUABTBB. 


Members 
report- 


20,040 

1,280 

776 

16,857 

1,786 
6,808 

8,196 

1,489 

1,986 

888 

99 

1.680 
165 
868 
994 

1.588 
779 

10,440 

18,698 
565 

2,025 

166 

18.700 

10,075 

798 

861 

1,600 

5,940 

2,870 

988 

8,864 

117 

4,884 

2,021 

2.863 

1,468 

19 

2,677 

8,842 

178 

076 

9 

8,788 

14 

414 

1.207 

850 

14 

1,262 


84,868 

5,75f 

88,110 


Nnmber 
idle. 


1,772 

70 

98 

1,480 

129 

889 

479 

17 

897 

110 

75 

175 

1 

8 


79 
90 

1,181 

1,075 
70 
36 


828 

267 


86 

300 

220 

286 

14 

87 

8 

872 

348 

524 

289 

1 

171 

118 

1 

1 


108 


87 
20 
61 


25 


0,106 

499 

6,698 


Percent 
idle. 


8.0 

5.5 

12. 

8.8 

7.4 

7.8 

14  8 

1.1 

16.9 

28.4 

81.5 

U.4 

.6 

2  2 


5.2 

11.6 

7.2 

7.9 

12.4 

1.8 


4.4 

2.7 


10. 

18.8 

3.7 

8.2 

6.9 

2.0 

9.6 

19.9 

17.2 

22.2 

18.6 

8.8 

0.6 

2.0 

.6 

.1 


6.2 


21. 
1.7 
7.2 


7.2 

18.1 
7.6 


iDunnss  DuBiNo  Entibb 

QUABTBB. 


Members 
report- 
ing. 


20.471 

1,280 
776 

16,697 
1.718 

6,280 
8,188 
1,489 
1,996 


99 

1,588 
167 
888 
2f4 

1538 
779 

10,401 

13,645 
665 

2,025 

166 

18,080 

9.966 

793 

861 

1,600 

5,940 

2,078 

998 

8,854 

117 

4,884 

2,021 

2,868 

1,468 

19 

2,577 

8,408 

165 

076 

9 

8,078 

14 

414 

1,207 

790 

14 

1,262 


88.840 

9,796 
87,066 


Number 
idle. 


178 

2 

30 

110 

30 

82 

190 

5 

148 


Percent 
idle. 


17 


76 

90 

889 
828 

5C 
16 


180 

188 


48 
11 

1 
60 

9 
602 

9 

493 

20 


61 

86 


142 


67 
3 

47 


25 


1,701 

198 

1,894 


.8 

.2 
3.9 

.7 
1.8 
1.0 
6. 

.3 
7.8 


18.5 


.3 


5. 

8.9 

2.4 

2.4 

8.9 
.8 


1. 

1.4 


.8 

.4 

.4 

'.8 

1.7 

11.6 

.5 

20.9 

1.4 


2. 
2.6 


.1 
8.0 


16.2 

.8 

5.6 


2. 


2.0 

5.9 
a. 9 
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TABLE  III.— EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  : 

[Third  Qoartor, 


nrDUSTBiss. 


I.  Bnildliiir,  Stone  World iv»  Bto. 

Stone  working. 


Brlek  and  eement  maUnc. 
Bonding  and  paving  trades. 


Building  and  streetlabor 
II.  ClotltlBfr  Mid  TextUoa 

Gannento 


Hata,  oaps  and  tnn. 


Boota,  ahoaa,  gIoYea,eto 

Shirta»  oollara,  eofb  and  lanndry. 


Textiles 

III.  Bletala,     UaehiDery      sad      Ship- 
bnUdinc 

Inm  and  steel 

Hetals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shiphnilding 

IT.  TnuuportAtion 


Bailroads 

Street  railways 

Coaeh  drlTers,  Me 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  trackmen,  eto. 

T.  Prlntinir,  Binding,  Bte 


YI.  Tobaeoo 

Til.  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  preparation 

Halt  liquors  and  mtaieial  waters. . 

THI.  Theater  and  Mnsie 

XI.  Wood  Working  and  Fnmlture. 

X.  Bestanrants  and  Betail  Trade. 


XI.  Publle  Bmplosrmeat 

XII.  BUseellaneons 

Glass 

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades. 
Mixed  employment... 


GBAND  TOTAIi 


Sex. 


{ 


li 

M 

M 

M 

M 

H 

F 

U 

F 

IC 

F 

M 

F 

H 

F 

M 

F 

H 

H 

M 

M 

M 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

F 

H 

F 

H 

M 

M 

M 

F 

M 

M 

F 

If 

F 

H 

F 

M 

M 

M 

F 

M 


NUMBIB  or  MniBBBB  OF  LaBOB  (teaAKBATIONB 


1-9 

daya. 


M 

F 
T 


•8 


68 


68 
if 
M 


88 

If 


1 
8 
f 

1 


18 

18 


78 


121 


121 


868 

14 

367 


10-19 
days. 


1,888 

6 

86 

l,8i6 

1 

181 

76 

166] 

76 


25 


IM 

138 
50 


87 

6 
2 


282 

248 

84 

262 

14 

42 

2 


888 


226 


12 


3,096 

96 

3,191 


90-29 
days. 


1,861 

11 

75 

1.742 

88 

1,877 

100 

1,162 

60 


87 


8 
60 

167 

165 
0 
I 
2 

41 


86 


80-89 
days. 


4,899 


144 
4,606 

250 
4,868 

918 
8,881 

86S 


866 


120 
6 
8 

60 

642 

409 

62 

8 

63 

2,087 


40^9 
days. 


10,061 

85 


9.718 

253 

8,889 

664 

8,024 

640 

40 


250 

1 

16 


10 
IS 

698 
488 

11 

12 

182 

716 


22 

8 
21 


19 
6 

13 
418 

t5 

178 

82 


68 
f 

53 


4,097 

135 

4,1629 


55 

100 

1.870 

197 

IS 
166 

80 

199 

175 

24 

868 

4 

16 

54 


18 


18 


15 
3 


12,949 

1,016 
18,064 


50 

lOO 

648 

841 

14 

46 

1 

819 

818 

1 

146 


180 
118 


16 


6 

10 


16,808 

669 

16,877 


60-59 
days. 


9,196 
46 
40 

6,442 

2,667 
1,778 

418 

1,005 

180 

162 

76 


Its 

143 

U 

468 


606 

38 

18 

130 

1,241 


100 


400 

741 

4,886 

6 

760 

t96 

806 

294 

12 

274 


806 

40 

f 


172 


1 
135 


36 


19,664 

7ff 

80,886 


di^ys. 


21,816 

2,172 

220 

12,138 

6,786 

2,874 

S90 

763 

toe* 

935 


206 
1 
817 
105 
153 
7S 

8  2»0 

2,U5« 

547 

407 

238 

8,466 


392 


2,700 


364 

828 

SI 

840 

S9i 

69 

40 

19 

168 


1,770 
862 


884 


626 
S 

460 


165 
f 


84,767 

707 

35,464 


83] 


Rbtuuns  from  Labor  Organizations 
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{c)  THE  ENTIRE  STATE. 

1900.] 


Who  Worked— 


70-70 
days. 


26,261 

2,134 

281 

21,840 

1.666 
6,221 

3,667 

1,606 

851 


1,104 

27 

842 

lis 

867 

sei 

17,274 

11,218 

1,788 

8,406 

857 

7»771 


4,718 


10 
218 


2.830 

8,427 

649 

6,167 

2.254 

6,460 

3,000 

3.469 

6,886 

406 

6,827 

2,016 

594 

1,762 


8,068 

10 
18 

1,176 

674 

10 

1,200 


04,688 

6,016 

101,003 


80-89 
dftjB. 


194 

186 


58 


26 

46 
25 
46 


4,971 

4,465 

2 

484 

20 

1,770 


1,676 
'"26 


71 
67 


20 

18 

7 

27 


60 


667 


160 


143 
7 


7,791 

46 

7,887 


00  days 
or  over. 


18 


18 


2,746 

60 

1 

2,607 

78 

10,487 

6 

6,551 

6 

763 

950 

1,840 

1,883 

161 


788 

422 

816 

60 

1 


907 


4,620 

2 

88 


32 


19,640 

9 

19,640 


Total 

namber 

employed. 


Ayerage 

days 

worked 

by  each. 


74,861 

4,589 

746 

57,050 

11.546 

19,621 

4,895 

13,623 

8,668 

1,488 

76 

1,925 

167 

1,087 

rre 

1,408 
749 

80,644 

19,367 

2,453 

6,998 

1.526 

27,610 

6 

12,460 

6 

3,493 

1.800 

1,040 

8.808. 

14,024 

719 

7,406 

9,996 

8,424 

4,529 

8,895 

6,586 

460 

8,276 

4,476 

S86 

7,066 

4,498 

14 

878 

1,840 

1,088 

14 
1,237 


218,066 

9,527 
222,360 


60 

70 
55 
68 
68 
64 
69 
50 
67 
64 
60 
68 
64 
56 
66 
66 
67 

74 

71 
68 
82 
68 
76 
90 
84 
90 
71 
82 
78 
66 
69 
70 
71 
71 
67 
69 
51 
66 
79 
71 
77 
76 
86 
99 
68 
66 
43 
77 
70 
66 
75 


67 

66 
67 


iDLBimS  ON  LXST  DAT  OF 
QUABTBB. 


Members 
report- 
ing. 


79,664 

5,049 

776 

60,010 

18,510 

21,866 

6,489 

16,826 

4,170 

1,401 

99 

1,827 

166 

1,188 

275 

1,633 

779 

60,966 

19,764 

2,567 

7,061 

1.671 

28,841 

6 

12,010 

6 

8,408 

1.251 

8,000 

9,187 

16,649 

769 

8,867 

3,906 

9,240 

4,701 

4.479 

6,926 

475 

8,476 

6,008 

886 

7,046 

f 

4,702 

14 

947 

1,850 

1,143 

14 

1,262 


226,164 

11,098 

237,167 


Number 
idle. 


11,772 

617 

98 

8,879 

2,588 

6,760 

1,976 

5,864 

1,106 

856 

76 

200 

1 

201 

6 

79 

90 

1,926 

1,477 

126 

150 

178 

2,461 


325 


83 

360 

1,603 

1,860 

41 

1,068 

1,081 

1,662 

705 

647 

617 

25 

618 

461 

1 

142 


196 


88 
20 
62 


86 


29,068 

2,412 

81,460 


Peroent 
idle. 


14.8 

10.2 
12. 
14.8 
19  1 
60.6 
25.5 
87.1 
96.6 
23.9 
81.6 
11. 

.6 

16.9 

1.5 

5.2 

11.6 

6.2 

7.5 
4.9 
2.1 
11. 
8.6 


2.6 


6.6 

l.h 

18.4 

11.8 

6.4 

12.7 

97.7 

14.6 

11.8 

14  4 

8.7 

4.8 

7.2 

9.0 

.5 

2. 


4.2 


9.4 
1.5 
5.4 


2. 


12.9 
22. 

13.3 


IDLBMBBS  DUBINO  ENTIBB 
QVABTIB. 


Members 
report- 
ing. 


79,921 

6,049 

776 

60,604 

13,492 

2,168 

6,474 

16,086 

4,170 

1,401 

52 

1,940 

157 

1,168 

976 

1,583 

775 

60,880 

10,716 

2,582 

7,061 

1.571 

28,907 

6 

12,621 

6 

8,493 

1,381 

2,000 

0,262 

16,167 

748 

8,867 

5.505 

9,240 

4.761 

4,479 

8,996 

475 

8,476 

4,674 

878 

7,046 

2t 

4,642 

14 

947 

1.850 

1,088 

14 

1,262 


229,666 

10,997 

240,863 


Nnmber 
idle. 


4,914 
485 

80 

2,612 

1,887 

2,488 

469 

2,818 

419 

3 

17 
15 


76 


76 
80 

666 

386 
70 
68 
80 

291 


161 


22 

60 

48 

1,221 

98 
871 
980 
770 
186 
584 

40 

2i 

76 
86 


26 
146 


60 
3 

48 


25 


11,476 

1,488 
12,964 


Per  cent 
idle. 


6.1 

8.6 
3.9 
4  3 

13.2 

11.2 
8.4 

14.4 

9.9 

.2 

18.6 
.8 


6.5 


5. 
8.9 

1.8 

2. 
3.1 
.8 
1.9 
1. 


1.8 


1.7 
8. 

.6 

7.6 

8.8 

10.4 

96.1 

8.8 

8.9 

13. 

.4 

4.4 

.9 

1.9 


.4 
8."i 


7.8 

.2 

4.4 


6. 

15.5 
6.4 
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TABLe  IV.-QUARTERLY  earnings  : 

[Third  QDKlar, 


85] 


Returns  from  Labor  Organizations 


361 


(a)  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

1900.] 


Labor  Oboakizations  Who  EASinu>>- 

Total 

number 

reported. 

Average 

$125 

to 

$149. 

$160 

to 

$174. 

$175 

to 

$199. 

$900 

to 

$224. 

$226 

to 

$248. 

$250 

to 

$274. 

$275 

to 

$280. 

$800 

or 

over. 

taxningm 
each. 

10,186 

10,248 

271 
1,973 
8,004 

841 

4,819 

802 

8,882 

185 

1,486 

4,661 

140 

8,873 

548 

166 

6,868 

866 

5,228 

274 

409 

2,709 

133 
2,576 

6,666 

648 

5,912 

8,747 

981 
2,766 

64.707 

8,836 

41,404 

9.967 

14,276 

U917 

12,089 

1,866 

1.100 

887 

750 

69 

14.818 

6.008 

1,938 

4.992 

1,375 

10,122 

6 

2,812 

6 

2,700 

948 

840 

8.322 

12,268 

488 

4,201 

9,810 

4.642 

2,517 

2,025 

4,462 

449 

6.808 

1,164 

91S 

6,046 

066 

531 

148 

292 

$196  00 

260  01 

9,406 
779 

196  89 
167  49 

1,188 

888 

77 

49 

114  81 

68  97 

254 

588 

1,290 

66 

172 

880 

60 

30 

109  76 
69  96 

796 
100 

34 

85 

184 

68 

12 

170 

3 

.8 

150  24 
97  19 

83 

77 

77 

67 

17 

16 

148  46 
60  87 

692 

96 
207 
262 

67 
989 

1,017 

583 
145 
110 
249 
1,806 

2.626 

1,302 

687 

599 

88 

1,291 

2,280 

1,567 

261 

208 

254 

67 

8,462 

1,574 
203 

1,424 

251 

107 

2,668 
648 

60 

1,462 

474 

426 

647 

58 

494 

'"""iVi 

680 

15 
121 
416 

78 
718 

218  48 

209  65 
188  76 
287  86 
228  05 
169  96 
1§0  00 

170 

564 

800 

67 

99 

426 

276 

878 

219  25 

190  00 

107  26 

203 

466 

175 

146  59 

840 

868  00 

616 

776 

769 

9 

684 

666 

618 

358 

255 

187 

816 

1,489 

9 

860 

906 

1,166 

5i5 

630 

8 
1,806 

1 
68 

186  12 

287 

7 
1,202 

84'J 

4.468 

19 
68 

**  1.688 

4 

222 

1 

1.802 

286  09 

107  90 
128  19 

191  60 

276 

263 
12 

894 

154 

240 

160 

1,044 

188 

856 

288 

64 
54 

8 

8 

261 
261 

188  88 
167  74 
203  82 

49 

200 

2,708 

400 
97 
20 

870  09 

474  80 

870 

88 

888 
416 

6 
860 
846 

250 

2,604 

286 

90 

2,690 
12 
12 

846 
80 

966 
89 

174 
16 

76 

197  08 
166  80 

98  96 

ISO 

421 
816 

210 

860 
6 

6 

1,694 

28 

199  00 

198 

172  94 

182  70 

148 

180  00 

55 

95 

28 

176  28 

16,698 

847 

18,168 

678 

18,227 
9U 

18,784 

if 

14,888 

i 

10,819 

7,764 

10,027 

4O0 

182,869 

6,816 

$192  86 

19868 
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TABLE  IV.— QUARTERLY  EARNINGS  : 

[Third  Qaartor, 


INDUSTRIES. 


I.  Bvlldtits,  Stone  'Worlclnsr,  Btc. 

Stone  wurkiu  f: 

Brick  and  cement  making 

Building  and  paring  trades 

Building  and  street  labor 

n.  Clotbina:  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  uidfars ^.. 

Boots,  shoes,  gloyes,  etc 

Shirts,  collars,  cnfb  and  laundry 

Textiles 

III.  Metalii.  Maclftlnery-   and   Blilp 

buildingr 

Iron  and  Hi«el 

MetalM  other  thui  iron  and  steel 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shipbuilding     

IV.  Transportation 

lUilruads 

Street  railways 

Coach  driTsrs,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc 

T.  Printing^  Binding,  Etc 

VI.  Tobaeoo 

VII.  Food  and  I^lquors 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 

VIII.  Theater  and  Masio 

IX.  Wood  Workinip  and  ITurnitare 

X.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade 

XI.  Pablie  Employment 

XII.  BUaeellaneons 

Glass 

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 

GRAND  TOTAI. 


Sex. 


{ 


M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
M 
M 
M 
F 
M 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
M 
M 
F 
M 

M 

F 


•1 

to 

124. 


24 


21 
3 

»  •  • 

1 

1 
1 
1 


68 

63 


8 

Yi 


14 

68 


44 
9 

82 


12 


899 

S 


NUMBSB  OF  MBMBBB8 


$25 

to 

140. 


120 

8 

65 

44 

8 

968 

44$ 

147 

t99 


113 

8 


8 
1S6 

109 

101 
1 


111 


660 

to 

674. 


11 
100 


86 

J67 
7 


87 

18 

10 

196 


49 
816 

8 


180 
f 

127 


1,988 

610 


619 
2 

130 

265 

123 

898 

1,060 
131 
716 


76 

4 

144 


90 

258 

89 

884 

321 

12 

1 


416 

0 


25 

100 

285 

84 

SS 

7 
16 
91 

5 
16 
76 

1 

101 

87 

61 


116 

6 
82 
20 
18 

5 


8,108 

1J66 


676 
to 

600. 


906 


226 
555 
124 
061 
465 
206 
391 
20 


250 
9 


68 
475 

4 

688 

401 
10 
82 
10 

617 
8 


400 

109 

840 

9 

191 

1 

676 

575 


941 

J 

866 

118 

47 


4,070 

616 


6100 

to 

6124. 


9,841 

102 

123 

1,232 

884 

769 

79t 

833 

196 

67 


111 
I 

36 
186 
206 
470 

9,968 

2.162 
30 
71 


»,968 
864 

12 


1,892 

144 

I 

878 

99 

186 

110 

25 

118 


ao 

676 

66 


818 

1,669 

S 

f 

84 

6 

348 

162 

170 

3 

9 

66 

1.144 

11,070 

890 


87] 
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{i)  THE  STATE  OUTSIDE  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


1900.] 


OF  ItABOR  OBOANIZATIOHS  WHO  EABinED— 

Total 

number 

reported. 

$125 

to 

$140. 

$150 

to 

$174. 

$176 

to 

$100. 

$200 

to 

8224. 

$225 

to 

$240. 

$260 

to 

$274. 

$275 

to 

$290. 

$800 

or 

over. 

Ayerage 
eamlneB 
ofeaon. 

2,682 
150 

4,608 

85 

83 

4,871 

164 

1,118 

116 

140 

100 

40 

4,878 

:80 

1,619 

253 

1,789 

815 

664 

105 

17 

66 

20,161 

1,268 

746 

16,583 

1,570 
6,846 

ty908 

1,584 

1,705 

388 

76 

1,538 
167 
337 
fU 

1,408 
749 

16,081 

13,350 

515 

2,006 

151 

18,488 

0,848 

793 

361 

1,600 

5,886 

2,661 

318 

8,287 

109 

8.882 

2,012 

1,870 

1,188 

2,468 

8,812 

1?S 

1,008 

t 

8,606 

14 

825 

1,107 

746 

14 

1,237 

$167  99 

204  76 

180 

08  02 

2,108 
276 

4,684 

1,366 

1,424 

460 

17 

55 

167  48 
116  10 

992 

61 

646 

106 

84 

84 

29 

78 

129  98 

79  67 

276 

161 

75 

56 

13 

20 

8 

128  47 
74  81 

100 

36 

10 

24 

21 

70 

184  16 
60  00 

81 

670 

1 

88 

16 

157 

300 

136  02 

1 

6M  6S 

162 

48 

4 

143  88 

97  64 

874 

20 

107  22 

60 

9t  40 

789 

627 
78 

4,676 

8,009 

156 

300 

25 

2.709 

1,078 

176 

4.260 

3,566 

118 

530 

36 

2,706 

2,144 

302 

15 

1,180 

062 
20 

188 
65 

667 

620 

1,827 

886 

71 

870 

262 

105 

10 

138 

15 

5 

887 
171 

170  66 

165  20 
171  37 

110 
16 

10 

216 

206  91 
182  04 

8,907 

1,023 
301 

1,210 

1,166 

716 
666 

2 

1,497 
520 

1,775 

1,445 

186  21 

218  94 
150  04 

810 

126  60 

1  000 

111  10 

1,273 

149 

g 

655 
811 

9 
1,919 

8 
1,192 

386 

P06 

260 

244 

604 

4 

S18 

187 
284 

45 

481 

5 
46 

47 
194 

'068 
46 

880 

42 

164  48 
177  98 

64  68 

680 

66 

16 

1 

12 

146  84 

IfS  74 

788 

670 

68 
5 

886 
190 
687 

117 
f 

864 

610 

190 

13 

177 

60 

84 
33 
51 
42 

6 
2 
4 

8 
8 

1 
1 

41 

121  99 

73  42 

174  26 

128  76 

4 

if  d  6S 

416 

676 

560 
020 

1 
113 

1 
262 

69 
88 

114 
62 

49 

2 

4 

18 

189  06 
189  84 

55  14 

86 

31 

1 
196 

866 

72 

375 

9 

8 

217  17 

169  60 

670 

84 

65 

15 

4 

120  12 

70  98 

52  08 

496 

iio 

65 

137 
50 

185  04 

157 

33 

55 

18 

4 

142  78 

70  98 

17 

7 

1 

2 

100  02 

11,580 

112 

18,647 

1S6 

16,284 

7 

4,642 

6,816 

5 

2,814 

1,622 

2,411 

81.281 

5,45f 

$161  88 

79  94 

" 1 
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TABLE  IV.— QUARTERLY  EARNINGS : 

[Third  Qnarter, 


lyDTTSTBIES. 


I.  ButldiiMrf  Stone  'WorklniTy  Bte. . 

Stone  working 

Briok  and  cement  mftking 

BnildlnK  ftod  p*vinfr  trades 

Baildlngand  street  labor 

II.  ClotlUiiflr  and  Texttlea 

Oannents 


Hats,  eapsandfbrs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

Shirts,  collars,  oufb  and  laundry 

Textnes 

ni.  Metala.   MaoUnerr  and   Slitp- 
bnlldlnc 


Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Bncfneers  and  firemen a 

Shipboilding 

IV.  Transportation 


Baiiroads. 


Street  railways 

Coach  driyers,  etc 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  truckmen,  etc 


T.  Printing,  Blndlngr,  Etc 


VI.  Tobacoo 

Til.  Food  andliiqooni 

Food  preparation 

lialt  liquors  and  mineral  waters  . 

YIII.  Theater  and  Mualo 

IX.  Wood  Working  and  Famiture. 

X.  Bestaunnts  and  Betail  Trade . 

XI.  Public  Bmployment 

XII.  MiaeellaneoQS 

Glass  


Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades 
Mixed  employment.. 


6BAND  TOTAI.. 


Sex. 


M 

68 

M 

M 

21 

M 

47 

M 

{ 


{ 


M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
F 

:m 

F 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

M 

M 

M 

F 

M 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

M 

M 

F 

M 


{ 


M 

F 
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to 
$24. 


89 
88 
28 

76 


$25 

to 

149. 


68 
li 


68 


101 

67 
84 

180 

16 

7 


44 

t 
82 


12 
t 


517 

107 


1,M7 

8 

65 

1,681 

8 

1,492 

1,S06 
1,316 
1,167 


113 

8 

65 

6 

8 

186 

168 

102 
51 


186 


100 


89 

16t 

12 

10 

970 

243 

27 

448 

12 

49 

886 

8 


160 

to 

974. 


189 
f 

127 


12 


4,719 

1,600 


804 

2 

189 

499 

164 
871 

1J88 

614 

1,419 


76 
4 

144 
96 
61 

268 
89 

846 

330 

12 

1 

8 

496 


105 
100 
285 

199 
89 

997 
164 

119 

108 

16 

176 
8 

196 
61 
116 


115 

6 
82 
20 
13 

6 


8.580 

t,170 


976 

to 

199. 


2,740 


2,290 

224 

7,611 

646 

6,662 

689 

20 


502 

9 

82 

68 

476 

4 

610 

601 
76 
22 
12 

517 


8 


400 

100 
496 

199 
1,106 

668 
785 

786 


408 

8 
517 
268 

160 


818 

8 
84 

6 
162 

S 
66 


15,945 

1,490 


9100 
to 

9124. 


4,655 

102 

123 
8,460 

970 
1,546 

8S0 
1,079 

tu 

81 


111 
1 
69 
296 
206 
470 

9,586 

8,312 

110 

88 

26 

6,607 

6 

807 

6 

2,712 


8,498 

402 

990 

997 

618 

990 

861 

29 

886 


566 
660 

76 


1,715 

9 
68 

348 

170 

9 

1,144 


20,940 

1,719 
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(c)  THE  ENTIRE  STATE. 

190O.] 


IaABOB  Obgakizations  Who  Eabnxd— 

Total 
namber 
reported. 

ATerafce 
eaminij^ 
of  each. 

$126 

to 

$149. 

$160 

to 

$174. 

$176 

to 

$199. 

$200 

to 

$224. 

$225 

to 

$249. 

$2.10 

to 

$274. 

$275 

to 

$299. 

$300 

or 

over. 

12,867 

159 
139 

14,861 

806 

83 

6,844 

8.168 

1,964 

116 

787 

100 

74 

9,192 

491 

6,180 

393 

8,107 

1,181 

8,873 

828 

6,672 

643 

8,802 

981 

$74,868 

4,589 

746 

57,987 

11.546 

19.621 

4,826 

13.623 

5,569 

1,4H8 

76 

1,925 

167 

1,087 

t76 

1,498 

749 

80.344 

19,367 

2,453 

6.998 

1,526 

28,610 

6 

12,660 

8 

3,493 

1,309 

1,940 

9.208 

14,924 

706 

7,488 

t,919 

8.424 

4.529 

3,895 

6,686 

460 

8.276 

4,470 

S86 

7,068 

4,471 

14 

850 

1,340 

1,038 

14 
1,287 

$186  89 

244  92 
93  02 

11,614 

1,056 

2;i76 

61 

8,560 

135 

1,980 

6,239 

648 

260 

6.662 

274 

498 

3,045 

5,929 

2,821 
""'l27 

188  12 
160  48 

917 

106 

118  66 

69  19 

629 

1,451 

141 

228 

893 

89 

88 

111  93 
6S  60 

896 

104 

22 

194 

24 

73 

159  09 
60  00 

181 

714 

1 

272 

16 

157 

800 

128  84 

1 

62  6S 

106 

125 

77 

71 

17 

16 

143  69 
88  66 

874 

20 

107  22 

60 

92  40 

1,481 

623 
846 

881 

82 

4,896 

6,698 

4,582 

301 

506 

274 

4,614 

6,876 

4,868 

805 

1,129 

74 

8,996 

8,460 
2,529 
271 
341 
319 
784 

4,779 

2,460 

274 

1,794 

251 

1,817 

2,916 

753 

88 

1,600 

474 
1,141 

662 

58 

604 

"l,V72 

1,017 

186 

121 

632 

78 

2,498 

198  19 

178  99 
185  11 
228  70 
223  50 
176  27 
120  00 

1,198 

2,642 

2,944 

S87 

1,264 

1,092 

804 

1,823 

215  12 
120  00 

301 

176 
466 

302 
190 

2 

119  01 

613 

140  77 

1,000 

1,889 

886 

9 

,   1,782 

896 

340 

330 

1.844 

"2 

156  20 

Wii'i 

1,080 

11 

2,608 

674 

.1.806 

744 

1,061 

447 

'^""660 

2,098 

IS 

678 

906 

2,061 

734 

1,317 

117 

f 

2,968 

746 

to 

2,721 

1 
808 

137 

4.687 

It 
69 

53 

1,787 

4 

118 

47 
1,777 

4 

968 
267 

1 

1 

153  86 

224  90 

91  06 

188  14 

Itl  68 

1,018 

933 
80 

64 

4 

684 
167 
417 

210 

1,128 

221 

907 

826 

60 

56 

4 

200 

6 
8 
3 

262 

262 

*  2,744 

400 
97 

88 

166  88 

126  84 

189  62 

'820  12 

468  17 

786 
764 

962 

1,886 

6 

978 

J 
607 

904 
118 

1,070 
101 

174 
64 

77 

4 

179  74 
148  86 

90  07 

166 

780 

422 

1,969 

9 

8 

801  60 

162  60 

868 

849 

61 

48 

4 

181  68 

•    70  98 

260 
190 
160 

12 

137 

60 

210 

6 

133  11 

630 

134  42 

212 

33 

56 

41 

4 

152  15 
70  98 

17 

7 

1 

2 

109  92 

27,187 

966 

86,716 

708 

88,611 

341 

18,826 

It 

19,70S 

18,688 

4 

9,876 

1 

12,488 

4O0 

214,140 

9,S08 

181  08 

107  49 
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